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Men  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  course  so  tranquil  and  uni- 
form, it  is  generally  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  incidents  for 
the  labours  of  the  biographer  or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Mankind  are  attracted  rather  by  what  is  brilliant  in  character 
and  daring  in  action,  than  by  the  less  splendid  achievements  of 
learning  and  piety.  The  exploits  of  the  Hero  are  recounted 
with  applause  while  he  is  living,  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled 
with  admiration  on  the  records  of  nations ;  but  the  Minister  of 
Christ  must  usually  wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  Eternity,  and 
expect  the  due  estimate  of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  written 
on  the  tablet  of  the  skies. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes 
the  good  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mind,  by  peculiar 
incidents  in  his  life,  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  influence 
on  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  by  having  acquired  an  unusual 
share  in  their  affections ;  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of 
biography.  Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong  desire  to  view 
more  minutely  the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  ex- 
cellence they  have  often  felt  and  acknowledged;  and  posterity 
receive  with  admiration  the  history  of  ono  who  so  widely  blessed 
;i  preceding  generation. 
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The  Author  of  the  following  Discourses  claims  a  high  rank 
among  men  of  this  class*  The  testimonies,  far  and  wide,  given 
by  the  public  to  his  excellence,  the  heart-felt  sorrow  so  exten- 
sively occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely 
poured  upon  his  memory ;  persuade  us  that  we  shall  be  listened 
to  vrhh  lively  interest,  while  we  attempt  in  the  following  Memoir 
to  sketch  the  most  important  incidents  of  his  life,  and  to  deline- 
ate the  most  striking  traits  of  his  character. 

Timothy  Dwioht  was  born  at  Northhampton,  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  and  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1752.  His  parShts  were  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight. 
The  first  ancestor  of  his  father's  family  in  this  country,  John 
Dwight,  came  from  Dedham  in  England  and  settled  at  Dedham 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1637«  From  him,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
was  descended  in  the  oldest  male  line ;  and  he  was  able  to  look 
back  on  each  individual  in  that  line,  including  five  generations, 
and  reflect  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
had  a  fair  reputation  for  piety.  His  father  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Yale  College,  where  he  entered  on  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1744.  He  was  by  profession  a  merchant;  and  owned  a  hand- 
some landed  estate  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  understandings  of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  purity  of 
life.  His  mother  was  the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
for  many  years  the  minister  of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  Pre- 
sident of  Nassau  Hall  : — well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope as  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  last  century.  She  possess- 
ed uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  knowledge  has  rarely  been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  in 
this  countr}'.  Though  married  at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at 
eighteen ;  she  found  time,  without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares 
of  her  family,  to  devote  herself  with  the  most  assiduous  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  this  Son,  and  her  numerous  family  of  children, 
as  they  successively  claimed  her  regard.  Perhaps  few  instan- 
ces can  be  found,  in  which  this  great  duty  has  been  performed 
with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  than  in  the  case  now  under  consi- 
deration. With  a  mind  originally  vigorous  and  discriminating! 
she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  conversation  of 
men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  her  father's 
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hoQse;  and  thus  was  forcibly  taught  the  importance  of  that  learn- 
ing, the  effects  of  which  she  had  so  often  had  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness. It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness  of  which  her  own 
observation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that  children  generally 
loae  several  years,  in  consequence  of  being  considered  by  their 
iicnds  as  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pursued  a  different 
course  with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost  as  soon 
asheiv-as  able  to  speak;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as  well  as 
Ills  capacity  for  improtement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a 
^gle  lesson ;  and  before  he  was  four  years  old  was  able  to  read 
the  bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  his  family  and  particular- 
ly the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  children 
ddefly  to  their  mother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example 
constantly  before  him,  enforced  and  recommended  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  religion ,  as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She 
taught  him  from  the  very  dawn  of  his  reason  to  fear  God  and  to 
keep  his  commandments,  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  afiec- 
tionate,  charitable,  and  forgiving,  to  preserve  on  all  occasions 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth,  and 
to  relieve  the  distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. She  aimed  at  a  very  early  period  to  enlighten  his 
conscience,  to  make  him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope 
for  pardon  only  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  im- 
pressions thus  made  upon  his  mind  in  infancy  were  never  efiaced. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he  received  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  at  home  with  his  mother. 
Her  school-room  was  the  nursery.  Here,  he  had  his  regular 
hours  for  study  as  in  a  school ;  ,and  twice  every  day  she  heard 
him  repeat  his  lesson.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  stated  task,  he 
watched  the  cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.  When  his  lesson 
was  recited,  he  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose  ; 
until  the  limited  period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals  he 
often  read  over  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  them  to  his  mother.  So  deep  and  distinct  was  the  im- 
pression which  these  narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that 
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their  minutest  incidents  were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory. 
His  relish  for  reading  was  thus  early  formed,  and  was  strength- 
ened by  the  conversation  and  example  of  his  parents.  At  the 
age  of  six,  he  was  sent  to  the  granmiar-school,  where  he  early 
began  to  importune  his  father  to  permit  him  to  study  Latin. 
This  was  denied,  from  an  impression  that  he  was  too  young  to 
profit  by  studies  of  that  description ;  and  the  master  was  charged 
not  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in  them.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  in 
vain  to  prohibit  him :  his  zeal  was  too  great  to  be  controlled. 
Not  owning  the  necessary  books,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play  to  borrow  theirs ; 
and,  in  this  way,  without  his  father's  knowledge  or  the  master's 
consent,  studied  through  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  twice.  When 
his  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent 
that  he  might  proceed  ;  though  every  effort  short  of  compulsion 
was  used  to  discourage  him.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages with  great  alacrity,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for 
admission  into  College,  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  not  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school  interrupted  his  progress,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  home,  and  placed  again  under  the 
instruction  of  his  mother.  By  her,  his  attention  was  now  direct- 
ed to  the  study  of  Geography  and  History.  With  no  other  help 
than  Salmon?s  Grammar,  the  only  work  on  the  subject  then  to 
be  procured  in  the  country,  and  a  set  of  valuable  maps  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  under  the  faithful  tuition  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  former  science.  In 
the  latter,  his  father's  library  furnished  him  with  the  requisite 
books,  and  the  wisdom  and  affection  of  his  mother  with  the  ne- 
cessary guidance.  He  was  previously  familiar  with  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  the  Bible.  She  first  turned  his  attention  to  Josephus 
and  Prideaux,  and  the  more  modem  history  of  the  Jews.  After 
this  he  read  Rollin,  Hooke's  History  of  Rome,  Histories  of 
Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  their  wars  with  the  Indians.  Often  has  he  been  heard  to 
say,  that  almost  all  his  knowledge  of  Geography  and  History  was 
aquired  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  few  persons  have 
possessed  a  more  extensive  or  accurate  acquaintance  with  either 
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of  these  sciences.  This  domestic  education  rendered  him  fond  of 
home  and  of  the  com{>any  of  his  parents ;  and  led  him  to  feel  a 
livelier  interest  than  is  usual  with  boys  of  the  same  age,  in  the 
conversation  of  those  who  were  older  than  himself.  It  also  saved 
him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness  and  effrontery;  often 
thought  in  this  rough  world  a  necessary,  but  by  no  means  an  or- 
oamental,  appendage  of  the  youthful  character. 

His  fether  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence ;  and  his  hospitable  house,  was  the  well- 
known  resort  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
family  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  -at  this 
very  early  period  of  life,  while  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  coloniei» 
and  in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind;  and  he  then  formed  a  settled  resolution,  that  he  would 
make  every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  wtiose  talents  and 
character  he  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late  ftev.  Enoch  Huntington, 
a  gentleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  the 
family,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to 
study  in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  hoin( 
in  intense  application.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by 
his  books,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the 
family  to  pass  through  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name, 
without  being  perceived  by  him.  During  his  residence  at  Mid- 
dletown, his  conduct  was  marked  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
his  manners  were  amiable  and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  his 
studies  was  intense  and  unremitted,  and  his  progress  in  them 
rapid  and  honourable.  When  he  left  Middletown,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  classical  authors,  which 
were  necessary  for  admission  into  College,  but  those  also  which 
were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  of  a  collegiate  life. 

In  September  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  that 
time,  unfortunately!  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor ;  but 
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were  dependent  for  their  instruction^  sometines  opon  one  officer 
of  college,  and  sometimes  upon  another:  a  state  of  things  too  ir- 
regular and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the 
pupils.  During  the  winter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
arm ;  and,  for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies*  Near  the  close 
of  the  collegiate  year.  President  Clap  resigned  his  office ;  and 
the  students  for  a  short  time  were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calami- 
ties, by  which  the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to 
him  as  a  student.  The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years  chiefly  annihilated.  Loose  opinions  on  morals,  and  re- 
ligion, prevailed  extensively  in  the  country ;  and  their  perni- 
cious influence  was  too  obviously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries 
of  learning.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  college  commons,  the 
students  had  been  indulged  in  the  practice  of  providing  enter- 
tainments at  their  rooms.  This  naturally  produced  a  great  de- 
gree of  inattention  to  their  studies,  and  gave  rise  to  scenes  of 
revelry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  pursuits  tf 
literature.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  (he 
practice  of  gambling  had  become  unhappily  prevalent  in  College. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  young  Dwight  gained  considera- 
able  reputation  for  genius  and  acquirements.  His  information 
and  address  rendered  his  society  generally  pleasing.  It  was  court- 
ed, even  by  members  of  tlie  higher  classes ;  who  strongly  soli- 
cited him  to  join  them  in  their  pernicious  amusements.  But  the 
instructions  of  his  parents  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
his  mind,  that  no  importunities  of  this  nature  coiUd  prevail  upon 
him  to  engage  with  them  in  gambling.  He  was  at  length  so  bx 
wrought  upon,  however,  as  to  play  for  amusement ;  and,  not 
being  necessitated  to  study  his  lessons,  gradually  yielded  to  their 
solicitations,  until  much  of  his  time  was  wasted  in  this  manner. 
In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  influence  him  to  play  for  mo- 
ney, or  to  stake  even  a  farthing.  Yet  playing  for  amusement 
had  so  fiar  become  a  habit,  that  when  he  returned  to  College,  up- 
on the  commencement  of  his  second  year,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  with  ronsiJ<^rxble  ardour*  From  this  danger  he  was 
fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor  and  kinsman,  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many  other  acts  of 
kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  he  ever  after 
acknowled^d  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted.  During  the 
sophomore  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned ;  by  reason  of  which  he 
was  confined  at  his  father's  bouse  four  months,  and  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the  two  first 
years  of  his  collegiate  life,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
lost. 

On  commencing  his  Junior  year,  he  devoted  himself  seriously 
to  study.  He  was  now  fifteen :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  and  had  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  redeem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  use- 
iiilness  and  respectability.  He  entered  on  the  studies  of  the 
year  with  great  zeal,  and  pursued  them  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity and  perseverance.  At  that  time,  college-prayers  were  at- 
tended at  half  past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  winter,  and 
at  half  past  four  in  the  summer.  He  began  the  year  by  quali- 
fying himself  every  morning,  to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred 
lines  in  Homer  before  prayers.  This  lesson,  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  regular  college-exercises,  was,  of  course,  acquired 
by  candle-light ;  and  his  object  in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render 
himself  more  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language,  than  he 
could  expect  to  become  in  the  common  round  of  studies  pursu- 
ed by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  advanced,  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His  eyes  being  seriously  af- 
fected by  this  intense  application,  at  such  unseasonable  hours,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was  thus  early  laid  of  that 
weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so  much  distress,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life* 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
-excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So 
elegant,  indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  se- 
veral of  the  Diplomas  which  he  wrote  for  his  particular  friends. 

Vol.  I.  B 
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and  think  some  of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual 
copper-plale  impression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained*  Two  or  three 
specimens,  however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767, 
and,  of  course,  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Hw  attachment  to  music,  particularly  sacred  music^  was  ardent* 
His  voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful ;  and  his  ear  ex- 
quisitely discriminating*  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  unfinished,  probably  because 
it  interfered  with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  exces* 
sive  devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life, 
to  employ  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his 
studies.  Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of 
his  natural  genius,  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
and  placed  him  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  de- 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  a  little 
past  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  the  Commencement,  but  a  single 
appointment  was  made  from  the  class  which  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight 
and  Strong*,  and  informed  diem  that  in  the  view  of  the  officers  ot 
College  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deserving 
of  the  appointment;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  giv-en  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  a  grammar-school  at  New  Haven.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor  both  by  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
course  of  life,  which,  with  very  little  interruption,  he  pursued  for 
nearly  fifty  years :  a  course  of  life,  in  which  Providence  had  pe- 
culiarly qualified  him  to  excel.    Probably  few  men  have  lived, 

•  Th«  late  Dr.  Strong  oi  Hartibrd. 
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who,  in  the  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  services  to 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years,  he  made  great  advancement  in  litera* 
tore  and  science.  His  time  was  regularly  divided,  and  occu* 
pied  :-— six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and 
severe  study  ;  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  six 
succeeding  years,  performing  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
and  reputation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  oflSce,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  wait- 
ed upon  him  was  thirty  two  years  of  age*.  Notwithstanding  a 
circumstance  generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and  in- 
struction of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  of  the 
College.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed  that  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  vigorously 
pursued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  superior  men ;  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Seminary  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  His  asso- 
ciates were  men  of  distinguished  talents :  and  by  their  united  ef- 
forts the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  and  most  important  cha- 
racter. The  study  of  Rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure neglected.  The  period  from  1771  to  1777,  will  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Through 
the  exertions  and  influence  of  Howe,  Trumbull,  and  Dwight,  a 
taste  for  those  pursuits  was  excited ;  the  eflfects  of  which  have 
been  experienced  to  the  present  time.  The  "  art  of  speaking'* 
had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Of 
so  much  importance,  however,  was  it  considered  by  these  gentle- 
men, that  they  not  only  taught  it  to  their  respective  classes ;  but, 
from  time  to  time,  went  upon  the  College  stage  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  their  example.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by  them,  es- 
pecially by  Trumbull  and  Dwight,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ge- 
nius.    It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nine- 

*  David  Bvshiikll,  a  man  of  strongs  xnechanlcal  s^eulus,  anul  the  inventor  of 
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teen,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  commeoced  writing  the  Con- 
QUKST  OF  Canaan,  a  regular  epic  poem  founded  upon  thq  portion 
of  sacred  history  to  which  its  title  refers,  and  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1774,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  Tutor  was  ever  more  faithful  in  the  instruction  of  his  class. 
His  attention  to  their  oratory,  has  been  mentioned.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them 
through  Spherics  and  Fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them 
would  accompany  him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also 
delivered  to  them  a  scries  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition, 
on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair, 
which  were  not  published  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
His  application  to  study  during  the  time  he  remained  in  office 
was  intense.  He  began  to  study  so  early  in  the  morning  as  to 
require  candle-light,  and  continued  the  employment  until  late  at 
night. 

While  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The 
disease  affected  him  mildly ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon 
resumed  his  former  habit  of  severe  application  to  study.  Long 
before  this,  his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  probably  for 
that  reason  were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox.  On 
being  subjected  to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before  they  had  reco- 
vered their  natural  energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause 
him,  through  life,  a  great  degree  of  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1773,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
On  that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement, '^  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Po- 
etry of  the  Bible.''  This  production,  composed  and  delivered 
by  a  youth  of  twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high 
interest,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  approbation.  A  copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the 
Press ;  and  it  was  afterwards  re-published,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  We  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  several  instan- 
ces, with  very  high  respect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Those  who  have  read  it,  need 
not  be  informed,  that  it  was  an  effort  of  no  conmion  character. 
It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder  features  of  the  author's 
mind ;  and  evinced  uncommon  maturity  of  judgment  and  taste. 
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The  style  is  dignified  and  manly,  and  foimed  by  a  standard  truly 
classicaL  The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this  country.  The 
Lectures  of  Liowth,  if  then  published,  were  not  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work,  except  the 
Bible  itself,  to  which  the  Author  appears  to  have  been  indebted 
tor  bis  plan  or  his  illustrations.  The  knowledge  of  criticism 
displayed  in  it  is  profound ;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal ;  the  images  are  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate  his 
own  mind.  This  was  his  only  effort  in  public,  which  his  father 
ever  witnessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  in  College  as  a 
tntcHT,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this  science  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed,  was  Newton^s  Principia,  which  he 
studied  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  demonstrated,  in 
course,  all  but  two  of  the  propositions,  in  that  profound  and  ela- 
borate work.  This  difficult  but  delightful  science,  in  which  the 
mind  is  always  guided  by  Certainty  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  so 
fully  engrossed  his  attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time, 
he  lost  even  his  relish  for  poetry ;  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  his  fondness  for  it  was  recovered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  for  bodily  exercise, 
and  yet  to  secure  himself  from  the  dulncss  incident  to  a  full  habit 
and  inactive  life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  his 
food  at  dinner ;  and  gradually  reduced  it,  until  he  confined  him- 
self to  twelve  mouthfuls.  After  a  six-month's  experiment  of  this 
regimen,  being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  effects,  and 
feeling  less  clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he 
confined  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to  a  vegetable  diet, 
without,  however,  increasing  the  quantity.  Plis  other  meals  were 
proportionally  light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelve-month,  his  hcaltli  began  insensibly  to  decline,  and  his 
constitution,  naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.  During  the  summer 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change;  but  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  cause.     Though  he  had  suffered  several  dis- 
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tresskig  attacks  of  the  bilious  cholic  before  the  College-Com- 
mencement, yet  after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course 
of  regimen  and  of  application  to  study.  But  a  short  time  had 
elapsed  before  these  attacks  were  repeated  with  increased  vio- 
lence ;  and  his  friends  becoming  seriously  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences,  informed  his  connections  of  his  situation.  His  &• 
ther,  on  his  arrival  at  New  Haven,  found  that  his  disorder  had 
indeed  made  dreadful  ravages  in  his  constitution.  His  frame  was 
emaciated :  and  l^is  strength  so  far  reduced  that  it  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Northampton.  When 
he  left  New  Haven,  his  friends  and  his  pupils  took  leave  of  him 
as  they  supposed  for  the  last  time ;  and  he  had  himself  relin- 
quished all  hope  of  recovery.  In  the  course  of  two  months  he 
had  nineteen  severe  attacks  of  the  disease.  An  eminent  physi- 
cian whom  he  now  consulted,  after  successfully  administering  to 
his  immediate  relief;  recommended  to  him  among  other  things  a 
daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  his  constitution  to  its  primitive  vigour.  He  followed 
his  advice ;  and,  within  a  twelve-month,  walked  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback  upwards  of  three  thousand*. 
To  his  perseverance  in  this  system,  he  was  probably  indebted 
for  his  recovery ;  as  well  as  for  the  uninterrupted  health  and  vi- 
gour of  constitution  which  he  enjoyed  fcur  the  ensuing  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  D wight  united  himself  to  the  College 
church.  At  this  time,  it  was  his  expectation  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice of  law ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  College 
as  a  tutor,  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  object. 

The  first  class  which  he  instructed  entered  on  the  degree  of 
Bachelors  in  September,  1775 ;  the  year  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  At  that  time,  he  delivered  them  a  *'  Valedic- 
tory Address,''  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  iHrilliant  im- 
agery ;  but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and 
noble  conceptions.  In  two  points  of  yiew  it  deserves  notice. 
It  unfolds  to  his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  very  high  standard 
of  character  as  intelligent  and  as  moral  beings ;  in  a  manner 
which  proves  at  once  that  this  was  literally  the  rule  which  go* 
vemed  his  own  conduct;  and  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
influence  others  to  adopt  it.    It  also  communicates  to  them  views 
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af  the  growth  and  ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which 
irere  at  once  new,  noble,  and  prophetic* 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  hiarried  to  Miss  Marj  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esquire,  of  Long-Island,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  They 
had  eight  sons ;  of  whom  six  survive  their  father.  Mrs.  Dwight 
m  still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  College  was  broken  up.  The  Stu- 
dents left  New  Haven  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation ; 
and  pursued  their  studies  during  the  summer,  under  their  respec- 
tive tutors,  in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Dwight  retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  and 
remained  with  them  till  September.  Early  in  June  he  was  li- 
censed as  a  preacher,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion in  his  native  county  of  Hampshire  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. Beside  instructing  his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preach* 
ed  on  the  Sabbath  at  Kensington  a  parish  in  Weathersfield. 

The  following  feet  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  students.  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  relinquish 
his  connection  with  it ;  the  students  as  a  body  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  ap- 
plication was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September ;  and  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  Brigade  which  was  a  pr\rt 
of  the  Division  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  this  office  is  too  often 
filled  by  men,  who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and 
profligacy.  We  are  also  compelled  to  admit  that,  during  our 
late  war,  this  was  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the 
same  stations  among  our  own  forces.  But  in  our  War  of  the 
Revolution  the  very  contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  en- 
thusiasm, which  then  pervaded  the  country,  not  only  prompted 
our  young  men  of  honour  in  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  induc- 
ed many  of  our  clergy  of  the  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  staiF.     The  soldier  of  the  revolution 
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heed  not  be  told  how  animating  were  their  sermons  and  llieir 
prayers,  nor  how  correct  and  exemplary  were  their  lives. 

Mr,  Dwight  joined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777. 
Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inattentive  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu- 
ality and  with  uncommon  reputation.  The  troops  who  compos* 
ed  the  brigade,  were  principally  Connecticut  farmers ;  men  whe 
had  been  soberly  educated,  and  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they 
heard  him  with  profound  attention.  During  the  week,  they  be- 
held him  exerting  himself  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to  instruct 
them  in  morals  and  religion.  Several  of  his  discourses  deliver- 
ed to  the  whole  army,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and 
partly  to  the  feelings  of  the  tines,  gained  him  high  reputation 
with  the  American  Public.  He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs 
which  were  universally  popular.  They  were  favourite  songs 
with  the  soldiers  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  kindle  their  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Cause  of  Freedom.  One  of  them,  his  <'  Colum- 
bia," will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  on  a  prospect  new,  brilliant,  and  delightful ;  and 
exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  rising  glories  of  our  infant  em- 
pire. His  connection  with  the  army  enabled  him  to  form  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  distinction ;  and 
among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flattering  attentions. 
Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively  gratitude ; 
and  entertained  for  his  character,  and  services  military  and  civil, 
the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  Army  a  little  more  than  a  year ;  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  family. 
On  leaving  the  Army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  par- 
ticularly from  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiei-s  of  the  Brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 


His  fitfher,  ia- the  midst  of  health  and  uBefulaesSt  had  gone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to.the  Misswppit  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  seukqaent  in  that  country  for  two  of  hi^  sons,  by  ¥^om  he 
Wtt  eccon^fwuiiedi  Himself^  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ueneral 
Lymaiitthad  grants  from  the  Crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
Sm  W.  angle  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Missisippi,  comprising 
Ike.  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
miljfk€HA  comitry.  Here  he  commenced  a  settlement  under  pros* 
perons  cifcumstapces ;  but  near  the  close  of  the  fdlowing  year 
Ml  a  ficttm  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  died  at  Natchez. 
His  two  sons,  in  company  with  the  other  adventurers,  crossed 
Ihe  country  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  wmter ;  and 
after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships  reached  the  sea-coast 
«f  Geoi|;ia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
im  die  Travels  of  President  Dwight.  Rarely  liave  we  met  with 
4  saove  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  (original  papers 
fotttainiBg  the  grant  were  unhappily  lost ;  and  the  femily  have 
•ever-  been  able  to  substantiate  their  title  to  the  land.  Mr. 
Ihright's  personal  grant  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  Township 
of  Natchez*  He  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children ;  ten  of  whom 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  Me- 
moir was  the  eldest ;  and  on  him  devolved  the  care  of  the  family, 
fit  a  period  when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country 
rendered  the  task  peculiarly  difficult  and  laborious.  From  the 
time  of  his  entering  on  the  Bachelor's  Degree  at  College  to  bis 
leaving  the  army,  he  had  subjected  his  father  to  no  expense  for 
his  own  support.  The  intelligence  of  his  death,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the 
fiunily  until  nearly  a  twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened. 
Upon  receiving  the  information,  he,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, removed  his  own  family  to  Northampton,  and  undertook  the 
performance  of  the  new  duties  which  providentially  had  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  In 
Ibis  situation  he  passed  five  years  of  the  most  interesting  period 
of  his  life ;  performiqg  in  an  exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a 
SOD  and  a  brother,  and  of  a  guardian  to  the  younger  children. 
Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff  and  stay  of  the  £unily.  The 
government  and  education  of  the  children,  as  well  as.  the  daily 
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provision  for  their  wants,  depended  almost  exclusively  on  his. 
exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as  the  younger  were  committed  to 
his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as  their  father.  The  filial 
affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  which  he  exhibited 
towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  fraternal  kindness  with 
which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance*  To  accomplish 
this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for  life  and  a 
provision  for  his  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though  destitute  of 
property,  he  relinquished  in  their  favour  his  own  proportion  of 
the  family  estate ;  laboured  constantly  for  five  years  with  a  dili- 
gence and  alacrity  rarely  exampled ;  and  continued  his  paternal 
care  and  exertions  and  liberality  long  after  his  removal  from 
Northampton.  Often  have  wc  heard  his  mother,  who  died  only 
ten  years  since,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  eloquent  afiection 
and  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  faithfulness  and  honourable  gene* 
rosity  to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect  which  she  kk 
and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not  his  inferior  in 
taative  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  affection  of  a  dutiful  child 
towards  her  fiaither,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mother  for  her 
son.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the  week  upon  the 
farm,  and  preached  on  the  sabbath  to  different  vacant  congrega- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  also  established  a  school 
at  Northampton,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes ;  which 
was  almost  immediately  resorted  to  by  such  a  number  of  pupils, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  two  assistants. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  College 
at  New  Haven  and  to  his  established  character  as  an  instructor, 
a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaired  to  North* 
ampton  and  placed  themselves  under  his  care  as  their  preceptor. 
To  them  he  devoted  his  own  immediate  attention,  until  they  had 
completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The  school 
was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  sabbath 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778 — 1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion of  Westfield ;  the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook  a 


jwiA  otiDwxSM'fMniiAm  ymt;  idter*  that  qf  Sooth  Hadley. 
He  .«Am'  BMDtioMd  it  to  th»  hoMW  <tf  tho  peoiple  of  lluddy* 
BN|dc«i^t  they  p^  hin  for  preechiog*  ootip  tjie  defHwiatod 
ovneocjF^  the  couatry ;  but  ia  apecie,  or  wheat  at  the  ^pecifi 
lftiee»  at  his  dectjoiu  The  compentation  which  he  rfeKseired  % 
jmehiag^  as  well  as  the  profitt  of  his  school,  were  all  expeodej 
hiMia support  iof  the  commoa  fiunily.  ,, 

JhiStBapg  dispositioD  was  manifested  from  time  to  time,  by  tbifi 
laliBbitMts  of  {(orthamptooy  to  employ  him  1a  civil  life.  In  ^ 
ODanlykCOBveiUioDs  of  Hampshire  he.  repeatedly  ^represented  t^ 
Umn ;  Md,  in  connection  with  a  few  indiyiduaLi,  met  and  resisit 
ad  that  spirit  of  disorganisatioa  and  licentiousness  which  w^ 
theo  luihappily  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  whid^ 
had  tM  visible  an  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  t^ 
miilt«otis»  It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions  and.those  qf 
hiscoUeagne,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  cuvy 
aeat4tf  popalar  feeling  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talents  and  in« 
ftteao^,  that  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopl^ 
hgr  the.  Convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state* 
Twice  he  consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1783, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence ;  when  subjects 
of  an  interesting  and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great 
controversy  in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged,  ex- 
tensively agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engrossed  legislative  at- 
tention. Every  thing  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war 
had  sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  ^ 
the  mother  country,  but  those  also  which  bound  them  to  each 
ether*  The  old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed ;  and  new 
ones  were  to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  to  be  altered ;  aivd  others,  accommodated  to  the 
state  of  freedom  and  independence,  were  to  be  devised  and  in* 
stituted.  A  sense  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  Law,  was 
also  to  be  cherished,  instead  of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  then 
widely  prevalent.  In  this  situation,  inexperienced  as  he  was 
IB  the  business  of  a  politician  or  a  legislator,  he  at  once  became 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  influential  members  of  that  body, 
and  waa  sneatly  admired  and  distinguish!^  for  bis  talents  and 
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eloquence.  All  his  exertions  were  on  the  side  of  good  order  and 
good  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hostility  to  licentiousness. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  learning.  A  petition  for  a  grant  in  favour  of  Harvard 
College  was  before  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  such  grants 
were  unpopular.  That  spirit  of  honourable  liberality,  which  now 
happily  characterizes  the  legislature  and  people  of  that  Com- 
monwealth, was  then  far  from  being  universally  operative.  Du- 
ring his  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  petition  had 
been  called  up;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not  very 
warm  advocates,  had  been  generally  negatived.  On  taking  his 
seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved  a  re-con- 
sideration of  the  vote.  In  a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
fraught  with  wit,  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  receiv- 
ed with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  the  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  eil'cctually  changed  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
ahd  procured  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  grant. 
It  gave  him  high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that 
respectable  Seminary :  an  obligation  which  was  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  its  principal  officers,  as  well  as  by  many  others 
of  its  friends. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  quit 
the  profession  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  devote  himself  to 
public  life.  In  the  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  committee  from  the 
delegation  of  Hampshire,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances  from 
fhat  delegation,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should 
be  exerted  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Continental  Congress  :  a 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  Legislature.  The  late  Governor  Phillips  of 
Andover,  who  was  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of 
distinguished  piety,  gave  it  as  his  own  unqualified  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  listen  to  these  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life ; 
assuring  him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  both  houses,  of  their  cordial  support.  But  he  had  become  so 
thoroughly  weaned  from  his  first  intention  of  practising  law,  and 
was  ^o  much  attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convin- 
ced of  its  superior  usefulness,  that  nothing  could  change  his  reso- 
itLtion  to  devote  his  life  to  the  laUer.    Having  preached  oeca- 
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sionaHy^  while  attending  the  legislature,  in  Boston  aad  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  received  invitations,  accompanied  with  flattering 
ofeiB  as  it  regarded  compensation,  to  settle  as  a  minister  in  Be- 
verly and  Charlestown;  both  of  which,  however,  he  declined. 
In  the  month  of  May  1783,  he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  church  and  congregation  of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  settle  as  their  minister.  This 
invitation  he  accepted  on  the  20th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
On  the  5th  of  November  following,  he  was  regularly  ordained 
over  that  people ;  and  for  the  succeeding  twelve  years  remained 
their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salaiyof  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.  They  also  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.  From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitaiity,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon 
such  an  income.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  es- 
tablished an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  him- 
self;  devoting  six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction 
of  his  pupils.  In  a  short  time,  youths  in  great  numbers  and  of 
both  sexes,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  New  England,  but 
from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  as  well  as  from  abroad,  re- 
sorted to  his  school.  This  institution  was  commenced  and  car- 
ried on  absolutely  without  funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his 
own  character  and  exertions.  He  supported  it  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  there  with  unexampled  reputation.  We 
know  of  no  similar  institution  in  this  country,  thus  dependent, 
which  has  flourished  so  long  or  to  such  a  degree.  During  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence  there,  he  instructed  upwards  of 
one  thousand  pupils.  Numbers  of  them  were  carried  through 
the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at  College.  In  his 
school  he  adopted  to  a  considerable  degree  one  part  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  mode  of  instruction ;  making  it  extensively  the  duty 
of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the  recitations 
of  the  younger*    Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly  boarded  in 
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his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  It  o*i;ht  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female  pupils 
were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature 
which  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex.;  and 
that  under  his  auspices,  on  the  delightful  spot  where  he  resided, 
began  that  superior  system  of  female  education  which  is  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of 
mental  improvement,  and  which  is  at  present  extensively  preva- 
lent. Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  fe- 
male schools  are  they  earned  through  the  same  extensive  and 
solid  course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils.  Pto- 
bably  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the 
ladies  of  our  country  so  extensively  indebted.  No  man  thought 
more  highly  of  the  sex :  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of 
women  of  refinement  and  intelligence ;  and  no  man  did  mora  to 
exalt  the  female  character. 

Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school  he  preached  steadily  twice 
every  sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people.  He  also  cul- 
tivated with  his  own  hands  a  large  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gar- 
den. Living  but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road  in  a  most  de- 
lightful village,  and  having  numerous  {eunily  connections  and  very 
many  friends  and  acquaintance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  arc  led 
to  believe,  than  any  individual  whom  we  have  known  in  the  State* 
Among  these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  from  various 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of 
learning,  of  talents,  of  refinement,  and  of  piety ;  and  his  owa 
hospitable  doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well 
as  the  friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a 
single  individual  has  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction 
to  men  of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of 
society  in  the  region  around  him.  \ 

When  it  is  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  ahnost  entire- 
ly from  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him  very  frequently 
extreme  pain  and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that 
be  must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  life.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which 
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ht-vMfttgl^gedytlwf  hewMftbleto  devote  at  much  time  ts  was 
nequsaiy  lo  the  calb  ct  company  and  friandsUp,  as.  well  as  t0 
paiClnftihe.  extia-faraclual  doties  of  a  minister  to  his  people. 
Piwiom'tahiaBettleiBentat  Greenfield,  his  character  asa  Preachr 
hil^  in  tlie  puUic  estimation.  During  the  period  <^ 
there,  he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in 
this  cQttntry*  ^ 

Hanng  efcpeiieaoed  the  disadvantages  of  too  abstembus  as  weU 
as  tiN^aedenlar}ra  life  wiien  engaged  as  tutor  in  CoU^,  he  ba* 
came  ever  afterwards  estremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
parposeof  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  fbrmer 
sdfcrings  iu'thia  respect,  he  useda  great  deal  of  bodily  ezercisoi 
Ha  BOt  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
oasiy  in  his  g!urden,  and  on  Ms  land. 

Being  UtoUa  fiomthe  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  ha  vtff 
early  discovered  that  he  must  perfiMrm  bis  stated  duties  as  a 
preacher  without  notes,  or  abandon  his  profession.  A  very  few 
eiqperiSKnts  convinced  him  that  he  was  aUe  to  adopt  the  former 
course  f  and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  ahnost  exclusively. 
That  course  was ;  to  write  the  heads  of  his  Discourse  and  the 
leading  thoughts  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up 
the  body  of  it  at  the  time  of  delivery.  What  was  conunitted  to 
writing  occupied  him  but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disad- 
vantages which  he  experienced  firom  the  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he 
composed  and  preached,  while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thou- 
sand sermons ;  which,  deducting  the  time  he  was  absent  during 
that  period,  will  differ  very  little  from  two  each  week. 

In  the  jrear  1 786,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  This 
work  was  begun,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  finished  in  his  twenty  third  year.  Proposals 
for  printing  it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand subscribers  fMrocured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country^ 
just  then  commencing  the  war  of  Independence,  which  lasted  till 
1783,  postponed  its  publication.  A  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  poem  between  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785 ;  but  the 
great  body  of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 
'  In  1  IMTr  Mr.  Dwt^  received  the  degree  of  Dotiar  of  JWUm- 
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iy  from  the  College  at  Princeton,  New- Jersey.  He .  was  then 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  tp 
preach  the  Election  Sermon,  before  the  legislature  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  a  poem  in  seven  parts,  called  after  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, *''  Greenfield  Hill.''  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  and 
Greenfield  Hill  were  both  re-published  in  England. 

During  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  not  only  with  the  Congregational 
Clergy  of  New  England,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New- York  and  the  States  farther  south.  This  fact  of- 
ten enabled  him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing 
the  prejudices  which  unhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes ; 
as  well  as  in  various  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  ii^ 
terests  of  morals  and  religion.  Among  other  subjects  whid^ 
early  engaged  his  attention,  was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union  of 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the 
United  States.  On  this  subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  more  influential  Clergy  both  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New- York.  A  proposition  for  this  object  was  made  by 
him,  early  in  the  year  1 790,  in  the  particular  Association  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  was  carried  from  that  body  to  the  Gene- 
lal  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  in  June  of  that  year  met 
at  his  house.  That  venerable  body  proposed  it  in  form  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General 
Convention  of  Massachusetts.  The  two  former  bodies  appointed 
each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and  establish  articles  of  union. 
This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight  was  one,  met  at  New  Haven 
in  September  1791,  and  most  harmoniously  and  happily  execut* 
ed  their  commission.  To  the  union  then  agreed  on,  the  associate 
ed  churches  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  have 
since  acceded.  An  event  that  has  been  attended  with  very  be- 
neficial consequences  to  religion  and  the  church. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that 
place,  and  settle,  as  their  minister.    The  .application  was  unanic 
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moos,  and  the  compensation  which  they  offered  was  considered^ 
at  the  time,  as  liberal ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which 
were  deemed  by  him  satisfectory. 

In  May  1795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor, 
it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  community  was  universally  directed.  The  high  re- 
putation as  an  instructor,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and 
which  he  had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College, 
was  so  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no 
dilBculty  in  determining  the  question,  which  now  devolved  upon 
the  Corporation.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the 
coarse  pointed  out  by  public  opinion,  which  in  this  case  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  marked.  Accordingly,  he  was  with  great 
unanimity,  appointed  to  fill  that  important  and  respectable  sta* 
tion ;  was  inaugurated  in  September  of  that  year  and  presided 
at  tlie  public  Commencement ;  and  in  December  following  re- 
moved his  fomily  to  New  Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  twelve  years  in  uninterrupted  harmony, 
heard  of  his  appointment  with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their 
pastor;  and  they  were  proud  of  him ;  and  they  could  not  consent 
to  give  him  up.  Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their 
minister  with  more  reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate,  the  state  of  Yale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhap- 
py. Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private  patronage, 
its  numbers  were  reduced,  its  discipline  was  relaxed,  a  looseness 
of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and 
its  reputation  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the 
community.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  suffered, 
was  an  extensive  prevalence  of  Infidelity,  among  the  students.  ' 
This  pernicious  spirit  had  been  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natu* 
ra),  it  found  easy  access  to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths; 
who  were  iiBtscinated  with  ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  political  in* 
dependence,  and  who  were  easily  induced  to  shake  off  what  they 
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Considered  the  shackles  of  habit  and  superstition.  The  degree 
to  which  it  prevailed  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  iaol* 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  class  which  he  first  taught  had 
assumed  the  names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels ; 
and  were  more  familiarly  known  by  them  than  by  their  own. 
Under  circumstances  like  these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  President  or  Yale  College. 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  youth  were  now  called  into  full  exercise.  A  thorough 
reformation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced, 
and  accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument  and  van«> 
quished ;  and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished 
from  the  College. 

He  took  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class,  pur* 
(>uing  a  system  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  ^^  The 
public,''  says  Professor  Siiliman,  *^  have  been  little  aware  of  the 
extent  and  diversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  In- 
stitution. He  has,  in  fact,  discharged  the  duties  of  four  offices, 
cither  of  which  is,  ordinarily,  considered  as  sufficient  to  engross 
the  time  and  talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the 
general  superintendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  the  presidency ;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instruct*- 
ed  the  senior  class,  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more 
enlarged  plan ;  he  voluntarily  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
duties  of  a  professor  of  Belles* Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has 
been  charged  also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology*." 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  his  own.  His  long  ex- 
perience in  this  emplojrment,  had  made  him  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  youthful  character  and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well 
us  to  govern  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  ^^  The 
students,"  says  Professor  Siiliman, ''  habitually  expected  the  se- 
nior year  with  much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the 
most  valuable  instructions ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  Pre^ 
sident  Dwight  delighted  much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  elucidate.  Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted 
hy  the  students  in  appropriate  text-books,  the  order  of  which  he 


•  be  alwqrB  tkM|^  far  knudf  widi 
imtdk  imi&p^uimiiotr  bm  with  a  mpectM^  dtfareactt  f/o  dw 
^•friaioH.  of  •  men  of  emiiiMiGe.  Stiil  the  opinknt  of  the  Mp. 
dwiv-  in  queetioii  he  Mxaetimes  fbuiid  rfOMm  to  contioveil, 
•oad*  while  he  candidlj  stated  hia  own  views,  with  the  grounds 
'■of'  the^i  he  eii}oin«l  epon  his  pupils  the  same  indepe»* 
deuce  of  mind,  and  was  willing  that  they  too  should  diflbr  fropi 
Mnmnd  think  far  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior  dasa 
wne^  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  series  of  familiar  lectmes, 
aadtim  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  rendered  int^ 
•Mstiaf  fay  the  ample  illostrations  of  the  President  $  enlivened  by 
siginenhfa  aad  apposite  anecdote^  and  by  sallies  of  sprightliness  ( 
tmiiuhj>  while  they  tooli  nothing  from  his  dignity,  groBOly  rdieved 
the  tedimn  of  long  discussions. 

li'^^JatDhisrecitatiiMisand  discussions,  he  also  threw  a  vast  fond 
^ofifwactieal  instmction,  on  almost  every  subfect^rf  life,  manaeis, 
:emd4mnan  famness ;  far  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  care- 
idly- and  extensively  y— few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and 
faeen  mere  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocently  accee* 
-eiUe  points. 

••  **  His  object- was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
cars  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  before  them,  but  to  fit 
ibem,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon 
Aem  with  pa^ntal  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  which 
'ihey  were  to  pass  in  life. 

-  ^  in  discussing  the  various  subjects  which  customarily  came  be- 
fore the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  witbthe  dedsr 
4ii<m  of  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  asiume 
•  considerable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those 
•who  have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions,  will  re- 
member, that  not  on  a  few  occasions,  bis  mind  was  hindled  with 
-his  subject ;  till  excited  by  the  redacting  stimulus  of  his  own 
dioaghts,  and  communications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  elo* 
qnently,  and  with  a  more  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was 
usual  in  bis  regular  written  discourses. 

'  ^  It  wasTiever  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his 
tdoty  y^^e  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart;  and  thought 
aotbiog  adequately  done,  till  all-was  done  that  the  case  admitted 
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of.  Till  the  incmse  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnteeuaryr 
he  heard  the  senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  bad  been  custo- 
mary, and  on  most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the 
length  that  would  have  been  required.'* 

In  the  year  1 796,  when  President  Dwight  entered  upon  the  dtt* 
ties  of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  number  of  students 
was  one  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accet» 
sion,  they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  an  increase  unexam- 
pled in  any  similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
presidency,  infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  C<^ 
lege.  To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  early  and  decisive  opportunity.  Forensic  disputa-- 
tion  was  an  important  exercise  of  the  Senior  Class.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  fonned  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisional 
two  of  whichdisputed  before  him  every  week  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  and  of  the  resident  graduates.  It  waa 
the  practice  for  each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions^ 
and  then  refer  them  to  the  President  to  select  which  he  though! 
proper.  Until  this  time,  through  a  mistaken  policy,  the  students 
bad  not  been  allowed  to  discuss  any  question  which  involved  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  from  an  apprehension  that  the  ex-^ 
amination  of  these  points  would  expose  them  to.  the  contagion  of 
skepticism.  As  infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Country ;  the  effect  of  this  course  on  the  minds  of  the 
students  had  been  unhappy.  It  had  led  them  to  believe  that  their 
instructors  were  afraid  to  meet  the  question  fairly;  and  that 
Christianity  was  supported  by  authority  and  not  by  argument. 
One  of  the  questions  presented  by  the  first  division  was  this ; 
'<  Jlrt  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  Word  rf 
,GodP^^  To  their  surprize,  the  President  selected  it  for  discus- 
sion ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they  pleased,  as  he  should 
not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they  advanced  as  their 
own  ;  and  requested  those  who  should  write  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the  faets  and  argu- 
ments which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon  them,  how- 
everi  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  and  reverence. 
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JbH  JfiMt  all  of  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward  as  the 
dampiofis  of  infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  ditciissioo, 
kiim  exaoiinecl  the  grocmd  they  had  taken  ;  triumphantly  refii* 
ted  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement  of  facti 
WIS  mistaken  or  irrelevant;  and  to  their  astonishment  convinced 
them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly  supeift* 
ciftl.  After  this  he  entered  into  a  direct  defence  ot  the  divine  ori* 
gb  of  Christianity  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argument  and  ani* 
oated  eloquence  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  effect  upon 
the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment  Infidelity  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  espouse 
her  cause,  was  now  as  unpopular,  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a 
belief  in  Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of  argu- 
aent,  she  fled  from  the  retreats  of  learning  ashamed  and  disgraced. 
His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  has  from 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.  The 
College  Laws  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  Presidency  were 
the  same  which  were  generally  in  being  before  his  admissioa 
to  College  as  a  student.  They  were  compiled  by  President 
Clap  from  the  statutes  of  the  English  Universities;  were  made 
bt  other  times  and  for  a  very  different  state  of  society.  With- 
out proposing  in  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  written 
code  of  laws,  he  effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  admin* 
iscration.  The  government  of  College  became  as  really  new,  as 
if  every  statute  had  been  altered.  A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the 
Chapter  on  ^  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  furnished  him  and  his 
companions  with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  justify  this  change 
and  became  in  a  sense  the  only  written  law  in  force.  The  pur- 
port of  this  clause  was,  that,  as  the  Laws  of  the  College  were  few 
and  general,  the  Faculty  might  proceed,  in  all  cases  not  express- 
ly provided  for,  according  to  thtir  best  discretion^ — ^The  inter- 
course between  the  officers  and  students  was  placed  on  a  new  foot- 
ing. The  latter  were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gendemen  $ 
and  no  other  marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those 
which  gendemen  of  course  render  to  each  other.  The  distinc- 
tions between  the  classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and 
odious,  were  prevented.  That  degrading  servility  to  which, 
under  the  authority  of  long  established  usage,  the  freshman  class 
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had  been  subjected,  was  abolished.  The  practice  of  inilietr 
ing  fines  for  infractions  of  the  laws  was  abrogated ;  and  it  is 
not  known  that  resort  was  ever  had  to  that  species  of  punishment 
for  absence  from  prayers  or  recitation,  or  for  any  other  ofienc^ 
of  a  character  not  more  heinous.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  course 
.which  seemed  only  calculated  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  parent  \ 
he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should  prevent  the  necessity  of 
every  kind  of  penalty  by  preventing  offences.  In  the  room  of  pe- 
cuniary exactions  for  neglect  of  study  and  other  violations  of  du- 
ty, he  substituted  private  remonstrance.  Appeals  were  made  to 
the  conscience  of  the  delinquent,  as  well  as  to  his  hopes  and  fears : 
appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  conduct,  on  his  love  of  repu- 
tation, the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his  prospects  in  life. 
These  appeals  were  almost  always  successful.  When  they  failed, 
early  notice  of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  parent.  If  their  united 
remonstrances  were  unavailing,  the  offender  was  privately  inform- 
ed that  his  connection  with  College  had  ceased.  This  course  was 
principally  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  class  was  regularly  relieved  of  those  who  had  manifest- 
ed a  settled  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his  sincere 
endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  young  offender.  If  an  of* 
fence  was  private,  its  punishment  if  possible  was  private ;  and 
this,  whether  the  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member  of 
College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover- 
ed their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculationj  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  system,  those, 
who  are  found  upon  examination  to  possess  the  requisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
members  in  full  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
**  matriculation  Book ;"  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
established  a  fair  character  for  coitect  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  favour  also  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  living  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  children 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

lie  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  Senior 


GImMi  iii.attlliftv.iUfficnhi^aiid  livNiUti  toMaelohinifbr  ad^ 
wm  i|ii4  atiitUoce*  In  ev/wy  such  oaat,  the  il^tnlclor  was  forr 
gplMitiatlM^jGrieBdaiidtbefcUMr.  ilt  Miarad  inu>  timr  uiteiv 
^lti:l)H4iiMliiigt  just  at  if  they  wen  hk  Mra  i  and  while  he  yield- 
^  the  MceMaiy  relief;  he  eadeared  hiiBself  to  them  peraMieotly 
hg^  hia  kindgwi— >  The  membera  of  the  SeoiwClaas^  who  wishod 
19  «Dgs««  Ant  a  •eaaoa  after  leaving  CoIl<Bge  in  the  buNneiMi 
of  JMtrvction,  applied  to  him  regularly  to  procure  them  eligibly 
ritpatiopa»  So  lively  was  the  interest  iHiich  he  took  in  their  wel? 
ftr9i.Md4o  willing  and  active  his  exertions  in  their  behalf;  thai 
kiw  inch  appluatioQs  ftiled  of  being  successful.  He  remember- 
ed tbe  (Sselings  of  a  youngman  just  leaving  College  without  a  pro* 
fesiion,  without  property,  and  with  no  means  of  support  but  the 
l^wsing  of  God  and  his  own  exertions.  Nothuig  gave  him  higher 
pleMure  than  to  encourage  the  heart  of  every  youth  so  ^ituated^ 
tOk  ittvo  him  &Qai  despondence,  and  to  open  to  him  the  road  to  pro* 
partyr  ^  nsefhinessi  and  to  honour.  The  number  of  his  students 
whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended,  if  stated,  would  almost  ex* 
fieed  beliei^  With  others,  who  were  in  more  affluent  circumstan* 
pes,  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confidential  conversation  on 
their  plan  of  life ;  explain  lo  them  their  peculiar  dangers ;  and 
I^^  them  to  aim  at  eminence  in  their  professions,  and  to  form  for 
themselves  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence.  The  respect 
and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  his  pupils  after  leaving 
College,  whenever  they  visited  New  Haven,  as  well  as  when  they 
met  him  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  his  efforts  to  serve 
them ;  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  reward  in  doing  good. 
We  will  only  add  that  his  pupils  familiarly  spoke  of  him,  with 
refierence  to  this  subject,  by  the  most  honourable  appellation, 
«'  Tax  Youva  Man's  Faixxn.'^ 

.  There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
impcMrtant  place  which  he  filled,  than  is  furnished  by  the  effects  of 
his  Presidency^  Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pir 
ens  clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon 
ii.bttt  a  tew  books  on  Theology.  It  has  always  struggled  for» 
iraid  through  great  difficulties  and  embarrassmenu  fiur  the  want 
o{  those  funds  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  highest 
INRMpeiity*    Those  ai  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  In- 
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stitutioD  iNit  iu  extensive  refMitation,  would  indeed  be  asteDitlied 
were  they  told  how  small  is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  i 
has  received*  The  men  of  wealth  in  the  State  where  it  is  situat 
ed  have  not  sufficiently  realized  its  importance  to  bestow  upon  i 
their  bounty.  The  State,  also,  though  at  times  she  has  assistec 
it ;  has  not  yet  rivalled  the  munificence  of  her  neighbours  on  tb 
North  and  West  towards  their  seminaries  of  learning.  In  hei 
public  funds,  she  is,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  the  richea 
State  in  the  Union ;  yet  the  College,  emphatically  her  omamea 
and.  her  glory,  has  but  too  sparingly  enjoyed  her  patronage 
We  have  already  seen  its  situation,  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  in 
ducted  into  the  Presidency.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  ii 
his  hands,  and  by  his  unwearied  assiduity  and  exertions  and  thoM 
of  his  companions  in  office,  it  assumed  a  new  appearance.  Iti 
numbers  increased,  its  discipline  was  revived  and  invigorated,  iti 
morals  were  purified,  and  its  relative  character  greatly  elevated 
The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the  College  was  at' 
tended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  general  sentiment  of  insub 
ordination,  growing  out  of  the  political  situation  of  the  civilisw 
world,  had  seized  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old 
High  notions  of  freedom  and  personal  independence  prevailec 
among  all  ages.  And  the  first  impulse,  to  which  in  many  in 
stances  the  minds  of  youths  as  well  as  of  men  were  disposed  li 
yield,  was  resistance  to  authority.  Many  of  our  higher  seminft 
ries  of  learning  have  witnessed  its  effi^cts  in  scenes  of  riot  and  in 
surrection ;  which  have,  for  the  time,  subverted  their  authorit] 
and  destroyed  their  usefulness.  Yale  College  wholly  escapee 
these  evils.  No  general  combination  of  the  students  to  resist  it 
government  ever  occurred  during  his  Presidency.  This  fact  u 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  President  anc 
his  associates  in  office.  He  well  knew  that  the  tranquillity  o 
such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the  respect  and  affection  o 
the  students  and  the  steady  watchfulness  of  its  officers.  Deeplj 
read  in  the  human  character  and  emphatically  so  in  the  charae 
ter  of  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches  of  the  storm  whici 
so  extensively  prevailed  and  provided  in  season  the  means  o 
defence  and  security.  On  every  occasion  of  this  kind  he  deriv* 
ed  the  utmost  benefit  firom  one  traitof  his  character,  hit  mergyj 
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aiailtrliick  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree. 
His  decision  and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  cannot  be  surpassed. 
At  the  Commencement  of  his  Presidency  the  Professorship  of 
Theology  was  vacant.    The  Corpoi^tion  proposed  to  appoint 
kia,  in  form,  to  the  office.     For  the  first  ten  years  he  would  con- 
leot  to  none  but  an  annual  appointment.     In  1805,  it  was  made 
permanent*     Daring  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every 
•bbath  ;  with  almost  no  assistance  from  his  brethren ;  and  very 
nrdy  having  an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring 
dttfjm     Early  in  the  year  following  his  induction,  he  coounenc- 
ed  the  delivery  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Di- 
line  Revelation.     This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  cither  office  i 
Intf  owing  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  Coun* 
fty  at  tihat  period,  he  viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils 
against  the  contagion.     These  lectures  were  not  written  out :  the 
mk  state  of  his  eyes  forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  pur* 
poae.     After  collecting  materials  for  about  fifty  ;  the  same  dif- 
fienity  compelled  him  to  desist  and  prevented  him  from  deliver- 
i^  even  the  whole  at  that  number.    They  were  on  a  plan  en- 
dfely  new ;  and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest.     Had  not 
the  baule  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and  the  victory  won ;  we 
dnuM  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that  they  were  left  un- 
fanshed.     No  one,  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts,  can 
realise  how  great,  at  this  period,  were  his  sufferings  from  weak- 
aess  of  aight.     For  years,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he 
owld  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.     He  was  greatly  alarmed,  for 
a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  gutia  serena. 
Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great  as  to  produce 
momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten  apoplexy.     Oc- 
casionally for  weeks  together  the  anguish  of  his  eyes  was  so  in* 
tease  that  it  required  fiowerful  exertion  to  draw  off  his  mind  to 
any  other  object.     And  often  after  attempting  in  vain  to  sleep, 
he  has  risen  from  his  bed ;  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspiration^ 
han  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  piosecution  of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  early 
began  to  deliver  the  Lectures  in  these  Volumes.  His  practice 
was  to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  sabbath  in  term  time. 
Ij  thif  aivangciiient  he  finished  the  com^e  once  in  four  years. 

Vol.  !.  r 
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Thus  each  student,  who  completed  his  regular  Collegiate  perio« 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceive 
the  plan  of  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there  he  completed  it  i 
short  notes  in  about  one  hundred  sermons ;  and  delivered  thei 
twice  to  his  people  before  his  removal.  At  New  Haven  be  twic 
went  through  with  them  in  the  same  state ;  frequently  howevc 
adding  to  their  number,  and  altering  their  arrangement. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed  Professor  of  Tb< 
ology,  the  Corporation  allowed  him  fifty  pounds  per  annum  I 
employ  an  amanuensis.  Though  the  compensation  was  triflinj 
yet  the  place  was  coveted,  and  regularly  applied  for,  a  length  < 
time  before  it  became  vacant.  He  began  immediately  to  writ 
out  these  Lectures ;  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  c 
forty  a  year  until  they  were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  h 
commenced  this  task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  d< 
pended,  with  the  exception  of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rap 
dity  of  the  amanuensis ;  which  always  fell  short  of  the  rapidil 
with  which  he  dictated.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermo 
was  finished  in  a  single  day ;  usually  in  the  course  of  the  secon 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  week  was  employed  in  writing  h 
Travels,  and  Occasional  Sermons.  When  interrupted  by  con 
pany,  if  propriety  did  not  forbid,  he  would  proceed  with  tn 
trains  of  thought  by  the  hour  together :  conversing  with  the  cod 
pany;  and  also  dictating  to  his  amanuensis. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annually  A 
livers  a  valedictory  Sermon,  on  the  sabbath  preceding  the  Coo 
mencement,  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree.  Pej 
haps  no  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  public  attentioi 
or  were  listened  to  with  a  livelier  interest,  than  the  Sermons  di 
livcred  on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Associt 
tion  of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watts'  Version  of  the  Psalmi 
to  versify  such  as  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  make  a  selection  i 
Hymns  suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  public  worship.  Tli 
work  was  completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint  Committe 
of  that  body  and  of  the  Genera]  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterii 
Church ;  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  na 
of  the  Congregationat  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  tb 
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QiiftedStftlies.  In  the  perfomiance  of  this  difficult  task,  he  made 
aknmtioiis,  of  more  or  less  consequence,  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Dr*  Watts'  Psahns;  and  composed  thirty  three  entire 
PmIbs,  containing  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the  severe  attack 
ft  eoUck  already  mentioned,  he  habituated  himself  to  a  steady 
course  of  vigmtius  bodily  exercise.     While  at  Greenfield,  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  his  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode 
01  hone-back,  extensively;  and  constantly  cultivated  a  large 
Mt  and  kitchen  garden  with  his  own  hands.     For  this  particu- 
hr  species  of  labour  he  had  a  high  relish.    His  garden  was  dis- 
Inginslied  for  its  beauty  and  its  productiveness :  for  the  excel- 
knce  of  its  vegetables,  the  abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  fruits, 
md  the  choice  variety  of  its  flowers.    Nor  did  the  habit  cease 
with  him  after  his  removal*  to  New  Haven.     He  there  pursued 
ie  same  course-— making  it  his  constant  practice,  through  the 
whole  season  for  gardening,  to  work  at  least  ah  hour  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfest.    In  other  parts  of  the  year,  he  walked  much 
md  daily  ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often  in  the  winter,  when  no 
other  mode  of  exercise  was  convenient,  he  would  cut  his  firewood. 
Ob  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest  uniformity  and  perse- 
icranee ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example  inculcated  upon  his 
fnials  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course.     With  reference,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year  1 796,  he  com- 
menced journeying  on  horse-back  or  in  a  sulky  during  the  College 
racations,  particulariy  in  May  and  September.     This  practice  he 
sentinued  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  the  last  year ; 
wben  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease  by  which  it  was 
Itfiainaled.    In  these  various  journies,  it  is  computed  that  he 
rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.     His  excursions  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  New  England  States,  and  the  State  of  New- York. 
He  experienced  the  highest  gratification  firom  the  beauties  of 
scenery;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within  those  limits 
where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection,  which  he 
did  not  visit  and  describe.    For  his  own  amusement,  he  took 
notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  journies ; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out,  for  the  gratification  of  his  family. 
91iis  suf^gmled  to  him  the  klea  of  collectiag  materials  from  time 
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to  time  for  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be 
comprized,  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  mountains, 
rivers,  scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed ;  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  religion ;  the  institutions  civil,  literary,  and  relit 
gious ;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  and  laws  ;  of  the 
above  mentioned  States.  To  the  performance  of  this  task,  he 
was  greatly  prompted  by  the  very  unfair,  and  illiberal  accounts, 
which  are  given  of  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  little  else  than 
caricature  both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants*  In  his  opinion 
also,  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  which  would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philo- 
sopher, the  statesman,  and  the  christian*  These  circumstanccss 
arose  from  the  singular  character  and  romantic  history  of  the  abo- 
rigines ;  from  the  recent  date  of  its  settlement  by  civilized  inhabi- 
tants ;  from  the  character,  views,  and  history,  of  its  first  settlers ; 
from  the  advancements  it  had  made  in  wealth,  science,  the  arts, 
the  character  of  its  government,  laws,  and  institutions ; — and,  in 
short,  from  its  progress  in  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized 
and  christian  community,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years. 

On  these  journics,  he  visited  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  ovti 
which  he  travelled ;  and  derived  from  his  conversation  with  them, 
a  great  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gained  was  ar- 
ranged, reduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  publication :  the 
whole  forming  materials  for  three  octavo  volumes.  It  is  believ- 
ed,  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  mann- 
scripts,  that  no  work  has  appeared,  which  contains  so  much  cor- 
rect information  concerning  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  aa 
this.  It  is  also  believed,  that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  redeeming  our  national  character  firom  the 
abuse  and  calunmies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  foreiga 
travellers. 

These  joumies  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  witk 
great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  ia  the  States  through  which  be  travelled ;  and  it 
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iioertAin  the  moral  and  religious  coadition  of  die  people.  Thiv 
■fomiation  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respect- 
ed his  feelings,  and  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his 
otensive  correspondence,  he  became  possessed  of  more  know- 
ledge, general  and  local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the 
country,  than  almost  any  other  man ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  know- 
ledge, he  was  able  to  originate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  ezeca- 
tioD  of  very  numerous  and  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  be- 
sevdence* 

To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  insti- 
lotions,  which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be 
i  hborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be 
oientioned.  By  his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of 
distinguished  men  around  him,  *<  The  Connecticut  Acadbmt 

09  Arts  and  Scibncbs^'  was  established.  This  was  done  in 
die  year  1 799 ;  and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature of  that  State  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the 
great  objects  in  view,  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of 
Connecticut.  This  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself 
he  should  be  able  to  acccmiplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Acade* 
my  printed  and  distributed  a  list  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence, 
throu^out  the  State,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others 

10  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weak* 
ness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the  account  of  New  Haven  at  an  early  . 
date,  which  the  Academy  afterwards  published.  Accounts  of  a 
few  other  towns  were  furnished  by  other  gentlemen. — But,  as  it 
proved  less  easy  than  he  imagined  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
a  task  attended  with  some  labour  and  no  profit,  the  business 
languished  in  hands  £a^r  less  occupied  than  his  own,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  was  never  accomplished. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  and  the  ex- 
ertions, of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ; — an  Institution 
pre-eminent  in  this  country  for  its  seal,  and  success,  in  the  great 
cause  for  the  promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds, 
also,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor — having  devoted  to  their  in- 
crease the  profits  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hjrmns  sold  in 
that  State*  The  amount  of  monies  received  from  this  source  b> 
fhe  Society,  exceeded  one  thousand  dollars.  -^  , 
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He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  foreign  Mis- 
sions, established  in  the  year  1809  at  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
and  until  his  death  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 

Such  was  the  fact,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  in  that  State.  From  its  commencement,  he 
was  one  of  the  visitors  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  engagedness  and  punctuality. 
For  it,  his  labours,  his  counsels,  and  his  prayers  were  ever  ready ; 
and  in  its  prosperity  he  hvbs  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the 
College  over  whieh  he  presided. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn 
forth  the  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — 
**  Thc  BaiTiSH  AND  FoREiov  BiBLE  SociBTv,"  it  was  the  ardent 
wish  of  President  Dwight,  to  see  a  similar  Institution  establish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  ^  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of 
smaller  and  more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  sub- 
ject on  a  large  scale,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea^ 
that  a  National  Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  far 
more  extensively  useful.  Although  he  was  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  being  present  at  the  establishment  of  ^'  The  Amxricau 
Bible  Society,'^  during  thc  last  year  of  his  life;  yet  it  was  ao 
object  which  not  only  met  with  his  cordial  approbation,  but 
had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest  encouragement,  and  his  earnest 
prayers  j  and  it  was  a  consoling  consideration  to  him  that  he  liv- 
ed  to  see  it  accomplished,  and  making  rapid  progress  towards  ex- 
tensive usefulness  and  respectability. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  piety,  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  According  to  his  re- 
sources, he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully ;  his  services  he 
rendered  to  an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  country ;  and  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  their  usefulness,  and  success,  he  was 
never  weary. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and  especially  while 
head  of  the  College,  he  was  resorted* to  by  clergymen,  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country^  (or  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  their  professional  ooncems.  Vacant  parishes  applied  to 
him  for  his  assistaoce  in  procuring  ministers.  In  all  Associa- 
tions of  the  clergy,  local  and  general,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  was  active  and  influential ;  able  in  devising,  and  finn  in  ac- 
complishing  measures  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  His  services  were  extensively 
sought  as  a  peacemaker,  in  removing  difficulties  between  minis- 
ters and  their  people  and  in  restoring  harmony  in  Churches. 
Applications  for  private  teachers  and  instructors  of  public  schools 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  Sutes,  were  made  to  him  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  infant  seminaries  of  our  country  often  re- 
qvested  his  assistance  in  the  selection  of  their  presidents,  profes- 
sors, and  tutors.  These  various  applications,  not  only  occupied 
much  of  his  time,but  subjected  him  to  a  laborious  correspondence, 
and  to  no  inconsiderable  expense.  Yet  his  ardent  desire  to  do 
good,  by  improving  the  education  of  the  young,  by  diflusing  valua- 
ble knowledge,  by  advancing  the  literary  character  of  the  country, 
and  by  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  render- 
ed these  gratuitous  services  for  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant* 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
preach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  on  other  public  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following  is 
a  catalogue  of  these  productions,  and  of  various  others  of  a  dit 
ferent  character  published  during  that  period. 

In  1797  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
of  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate in  Yale  College. — And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.D. 

In  1798,  a  Sermon,  entitled  *^  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the 
present  Crisis,"  delivered  at  New  Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  iu 
that  year. 

In  1 800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

In  1801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebcnezcr  G.  Marsh. 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

In  1808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institu- 
tion in  Andover.  and  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pear* 
son,  D.D. 
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In  1 809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. 

In  1810,  a  Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  New  Haven. 

In  1812,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel — a  Dis- 
course delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  Discourse  in  two  parts,  on  the  public  Fast,  in  the  same  year. 

A  Discourse  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year. 

In  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  published  several 
important  articles  in  two  religious  periodical  publications  in  New 
England. 

In  every  situation  in  life.  President  Dwight  was  distinguished 
for  hospitality.  At  New  Haven  he  was  still  more  liable  to  com- 
pany than  at  Greenfield ;  and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession, 
or  employment,  in  that  State,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no 
one  with  more  absolute  kindness  and  liberality.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  respectable  strangers,  almost  all  clergymen  and  per- 
sons of  a  religious  character,  visiting  or  passing  through  that 
town,  were  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  him.  It  is  believed 
that  very  few,  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  ever  left  him  with- 
out being  gratified  with  the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  va- 
riety and  importance  of  his  avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared 
to  entertain  strangers,  or  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  Legisla- 
ture *,  and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under 
which  it  laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
students.  They  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one 
third  of  the  whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the 
town ;  and,  of  course,  were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspec- 
liony  and  control,  of  its  officers : — a  state  of  things  almost  ne- 
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cetsarilj  prodactive  of  evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  to  present  their  statement.  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed  that  these  applications  were  unsuctess- 
fbl.  On  both  these  occasions,  his  address  to  that  Honourable 
Body,  was  universally  admired  as  a  distinguished  specimen  of  fo- 
rensic eloquence.  It  drew,  from  all  who  heard  it,  the  strongest 
expressions  of  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  applications,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased 
beyond  all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite 
buildings,  though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  k 
still  flourished ;  and  was  considered  throughout  the  country,  as 
inferior  to  no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Stu* 
dents  from  every  part  of  the  union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and 
from  some  of  the  Southern  States  a  great  proportion  of  the  whote 
number  who  were  educated  at  the  North.  The  College  thus  de- 
rived from  the  talents,  and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  re- 
putation  and  advantage,  for  which  it  ought,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree, to  have  been  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  State. 

By  such  long  continued,  and  unintermitted  application  to  lite« 
rary  and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to 
experience  some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  fact.  The  regularity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate 
manner  of  living,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  which  he 
pursued ;  all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render 
him,  at  that  age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  for-^ 
ty.  No  apparent  declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either 
of  his  body  or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his 
imagination  as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform, 
and  efficient,  as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  Sep- 
tember 1 815,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the 
State  of  New-York.  When  he  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  with  the 
same  views,  and.  for  the  same  purposes,  as  he  had  vi««ited  so 
many  similar  objects  in  New  England.  After  travelling  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hamilton  College,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding feirther  in  his  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
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roads,  which  had  been  rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreea- 
ble by  the  extraordinary  equinoctial  storm  of  that  year.  As  usu- 
al, he  preached  every  sabbath  on  that  journey,  and  was  thought 
by  his  friends  never  to  have  discovered  more  force  of  intellect, 
or  higher  powers  of  eloq^^ence,  than  on  these  occasions*  This 
was  the  last  journey  that  he  ever  made*  On  the  meeting  of  Col- 
lege in  October,  he  resumed  his  customary  labours  in  the  cha- 
pel, and  in  the  recitation-room,  and  performed  them  with  his  usu- 
al vigour,  until  the  month  of  February ;  when  he  was  seized  with 
the  first  threatening  attack  of  the  disease  to  which  he  finally  be- 
came a  victim.  That  attack  was  severe  and  painful  to  a  degree, 
of  which  those  who  did  not  witness  it  can  have  no  conception. 
It  made  rapid  and  fearful  ravages  in  a  constitution  which  had 
increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
which  promised  to  human  expectation,  to  last  to  a  ^^  good  old  age«'' 
His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith,  were  -now  brought  to  a  most 
severe  and  heart-searching  test.  The  pain  which  he  endured^ 
and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude,  was  beyond  the  powen 
of  description.  For  several  weeks  during  the  month  of  April, 
scarcely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either  by  himself,  his 
friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.  Amidst  all  his  suf- 
ferings, not  a  murmur,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped  from 
bis  lips.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  reason  uncloud- 
ed. Patience  under  suffering,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  striking  and  exemplary  man- 
ner, from  day  to  day.  His  conversation  was  the  conversation  of 
a  Christian,  not  only  free  from  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheerful 
and  animated — his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility, 
submission,  and  hope. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  his  disease  assumed  a  more  fii- 
vourable  appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  re- 
lief fi*om  his  distress ;  and  his  constitutional  energy,  still  unbrok- 
en, raised  the  hopes  of  his  friends  that  he  might  recover.  He 
was  unable  to  preach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  compos- 
ed for  the  occasion  during  his  sickness,  from  Psalm  xciv.  17,  18. 
19,  ^'  Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  Help^  my  Soul  had  almost 
dtoeli  m  silence*     When  I  saidj  My  foot  slippcth;  thy  mercy ^  O 
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IxMkOy  keU  me  ftp,  M  the  mulHiwde  of  w^  ihmtghU  wiihin  mil 
My  e§nrfartt  delight  my  toul.^^  After  a  pertineni  and  solemn  in* 
ttoddction,  and  an  allosion  to  his  own  sickness  and  sufferings, 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  had  recently  been  place4» 
and  the  little  probability  there  was,  for  a  time,  that  he  should  re- 
corer ;  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical  use  of  the  doctrine,  and 
die  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly  impressive  and  affect- 
ing. In  no  instance,  during  his  presidency,  until  then,  had  he 
been  kept  from  his  pulpit  by  sickness  or  any  other  cause.  The 
change  in  his  countenance  and  general  appearance,  was  great 
and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  was  new,  the  thoughts 
were  deeply  interesting,  the  language  plain,  but  forcible,  the  man* 
ner  of  delivery  solemn  and  impressive.  The  mind  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  comprised  of  youths,  full 
of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  reputation  and  happiness, 
would  be  more  deeply  affected  than  this  must  have  been,  when 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher  the  fial- 
lowing  truths,  on  the  true  character  of  worldly  good. 
'^  To  him  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  verge 
of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  serious  contemplation,  all 
these  things  become  mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  -  To 
the  eye  of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect  vanishes,  and 
they  are  see^i  in  a  new  and  far  different  light. 

"  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several  of  these 
things,  with  at  least  the  common  attachment.  Particularly,  I 
have  coveted  reputation,  and  influence,  to  a  degree  which  I  am 
unable  to  justify.  Nor  have  I  been  insensible  to  other  earthly 
gratifications  ;  either  to  such,  as,  when  enjoyed  with  moderation, 
are  innocent ;  or,  such  as  cannot  be  pursued  without  sin. 

*^  But  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  all  these 
diings  were  vanishing  from  my  sight.  Had  they  been  really  va» 
hiable  in  any  suppo&able  degree,  their  value  was  gone.  They 
could  not  relieve  me  from  pain  ;  they  could  not  restore  me  to 
health  ;  they  could  not  prolong  my  life  ;  they  could  promise  me 
no  good  in  the  life  to  come.   What  then  were  these  things  tome  f 

— ^^  A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  manner,  which  has  been 
spoc^kdy  must  necessarily  regard  these  olgects,  however  harm- 
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less,  or  even  useful,  they  may  be  supposed  in  their  nature,  as  hav- 
ing been  hostile  to  his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-being. 
In  all  his  attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  fail  of  perceiving,  that  he  forgot  the  interests 
of  his  soul,  and  the  commands  of  his  Maker;  became  regardless  of 
his  duty,  and  his  salvation  ;  and  hazarded  for  dross  and  dirt,  the 
future  enjoyment  of  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive,  that  in  the  most  unlimited  possession  of  them,  the 
soul  would  have  been  beggared,  and  undone  ;  that  the  gold  of 
the  world  would  not  have  made  him  rich  ;  nor  its  esteem  honour* 
able  ;  nor  its  favour  happy.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that 
nothing  will  suffice  but  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  ;  the  loving* 
kindness  of  God  ;  and  the  blessings  of  life  eternaK 

"  Let  me  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  now  engaged  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  see  them  in  the  very  light  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachment  to  them  which  you  so  strongly  feel,  is  unfound- 
ed, vain,  full  of  danger,  and  fraught  with  ruin.  You  will  one 
day  view  them  from  a  dying  bed.  There,  should  you  retain  your 
risason,  they  will  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be 
seen  to  have  two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have 
hitherto  seen  but  one.  That,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring  as  it 
now  appears,  will  then  be  hidden  from  your  sight ;  and  another, 
which  you  have  not  seen,  deformed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will 
stare  you  in  the  face,  and  fill  you  with  amazement,  and  bitter- 
ness. No  longer  pretended  friends,  and  real  flatterers^  they 
will  unmask  themselves ;  and  appear  only  as  tempters,  deceivers, 
and  enemies,  who  stood  between  you  and  heaven  ;  persuaded 
you  to  forsake  your  God ;  and  cheated  you  out  of  eternal  life." 

*'  But  no  acts  of  obedience  w^ill  then  appear  to  you  to  have 
merited,  in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  view,  those 
acts  of  my  life  concerning  which  I  entertained  the  best  hopes, 
which  I  was  permitted  to  entertain,  those,  which  to  me  appeared 
the  least  exceptionable;  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 
The  mercy  of  God  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race,  through 
the  all-sufficient  and  glorious  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer, 
yielded  me  the  only  foundation  of  hope  for  good  beyond  the 
grave.    Daring  the  long  continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  wds 
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afamys,  except  when  in  paroxyams  of  saffering,  in  ciicuniitaDces 
entirely  fitted  for  solemn  contemplation ;  I  had  ample  opportuni* 
ty  to  survey  this  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  on  every  side. 
As  the  result  of  all  my  investigations,  let  me  assureyou,  and  that 
from  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  Eternal  Worid,  Confidence  m  ike 
R^hieausneet  of  Christ,  is  the  only  foundation  furnished  by 
earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which,  when  you  are  about  to  leave  Una 
world,  you  can  safely,  or  willingly,  rest  the  everlasting  life  of 
your  souls.  To  trust  upon  any  thing  else,  will  be  to  feed  upon 
ike  wmd,  and  etip  if>  ihe  Eaei  wind.  You  will  then  be  at  the  door 
of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  presence  of  your  Judge*; 
will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account  of  the  deede  done  tn 
ihe  body  ;  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  final  sentence  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation ;  and  will  stand  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  or  of  Helh 
In  these  amazing  circumstances  you  will  infinitely  need ;  let  me 
persuade  you  to  believe,  and  to  feci,  that  you  will  infinitely  need, 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  you  may  stand,  and  from  which  yott 
will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other  such  foundation,  but 
ike  Rock  of  Ages.  Then  you  will  believe,  then  you  will  feci,  that 
there  is  no  other.  The  world,  stable  as  it  now  seems,  will  then 
be  sliding  away  firom  under  your  feet.  All  earthly  things  on 
which  you  have  so  confidently  reposed,  will  recede  and  vanish. 
To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for  safety  ?" 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  met  at  New  Haven.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual 
interest ;  and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  de- 
liberations. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  that  State  for  building  up  its 
waste  churches ;  in  forming  the  plan  of  which,  he  cheerfully  lent 
his  afisistance.  The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguish- 
ed for  Revivals  of  Religion ;  and  he  listened  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with' joy  and  gratitude  to  the  account  of  this  glorious 
Work  of  God.  After  the  recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ; 
and  upwards  of  one  thousand  communicants^  including  about 
seventy  clergjrmen,  received  the  elements.  He  was  invited  by 
the  Association  to  break  the  Bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled 
by  disease,  and  obviously  exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  con* 
Hepted.    His  Prayer  on  that  occasion,  was  eminently  hrnnble. 
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spiritual,  &nd  heavenly.  It  annihilated  the  distance  between  the 
Church  in  Heaven  and  the  Church  around  him;  and,  for  the 
moment,  they  were  together.  The  address,  which  blended  the 
affecting  cofwiderations  customarily  growing  out  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, with  others  derived  from  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  to 
which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an  impression  on  the 
audience,  which  probably  will  not  disappear  but  with  life. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflict- 
ed, and  by  which  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  threatened,  was 
not  removed ;  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he 
was  able,  through  the  summer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel, 
to  hear  the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class 
of  theological  students  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  under  his 
direction.  «  Still,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without 
resorting  repeatedly  to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  had  in  the  first  instance  gained  relief  from  his  excruciating 
distress.  But  his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his 
professional  and  official  labours.  In  addition  to  the  sermon 
which  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote,  during  this  season,  several 
Essays  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  other  subjects  : — the  whole  forming 
matter  for  a  considerable  volume.  The  last  of  these  Essays  was 
finished  three  days  before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter 
half  of  a  Poem  of  about  fifteen  hundred  lines : — a  work  of  the 
imagination,  the  subject  of  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius 
and  Common  Sense,  on  their  comparative  merits  : — the  question 
referred  to  and  decided  by  Truth.  He  had  projected  a  series 
of  Essays  on  moral,  and  literary  subjects,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Friendy^^  to  be  published,  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  once 
a  week  in  a  half  sheet.  Several  numbers  wer^  written,  as  an  ex» 
ercise,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself,  by  the  experiment, 
how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given  space  of  time,  without 
interfering  with  his  other  duties.  He  had  also  projected  a  pe- 
riodical publication,  to  combine  the  common  characteristics  of  a 
Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more  extensive  plan 
than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try, or  even  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publication  he  had 
drawn  up;  and  it  was  his  determination,  had  his  life  been  spar- 
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kd  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  have  commenced 
it  without  delay ;  engaging  himself  to  famish  ona  quarter  of  the 
original  matter  in  every  number.  It  was,  however,  apparent  to 
his  friends  and  probably  lo  himself,  that  unless  he  should  succeed 
in  gaining  relief  from  the  disease  which  hung  about  him,  his  con- 
stitution, strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in  the  end  give  way 
to  such  uninterrupted  pain  and  suffering.  His  patience  and  for- 
tiiude,  and  even  bis  cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  him ;  but  fear- 
ful inroads  were  daily  making  upon  his  strength.  His  mind  did 
not  .lose  iu  activity  or  its  vigour;  but  his  flesh  and  strength  daily 
wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
could  survive  many  renewed  attacks  of  the  distress  which  his 
disease  occasioned.  He  presided  at  the  Commencement,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  performed  the  ordinary  duties  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  six  weeks  vacation,  his  health  appeared  to  amend: 
and  he  was  able  usually  to  attend  church,  and  to  walk  out  occa- 
sionally during  the  week.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  preach- 
ed all  day,  and  administered  the  Sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  town ;  and  in  the  other,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before 
the  Executive  and  the  great  part  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
he  bore  his  public  solemn  testimony,  in  the  delivery  of  the  CXXI 
Sermon  of  the  following  Series,  against  the  unhallowed  Law  au- 
thorizing Divorces. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  second  sabbath  in  the  term, 
he  preached  in  the  morning  and  administered  the  Sacrament. 
Those  who  heard  him  will  long  recollect  that  his  text  was  Matt. 
V.  16,  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men^  that  they  may  see  your 
good  zoorksj  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  m  heaven.  It  was  his 
last  Sermon ;  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
.followed  it  his  last  public  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

"  Although  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  filled  every  one  with 
anxiety,  it  was  observed,'^  says  Professor  Silliman,  '^  that  he  ut- 
tered himself  with  his  usual  force  and  animation ;  and  in  perform- 
ing the  Communion-service  he  appeared  much  softened  and  af- 
fected ;  nor  was  he  sensible  of  uncommon  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  so  long  a  service. 

"  He  began  as  usual  to  hear  the  senior  class,  and  persevered, 
although  often  with  extreme  inconvenience,  in  hearing  them  at  inr 
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lervals  for  three  or  four  weeks.  He  often  came  iot9  tke  reciia- 
tion-room  languid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  expres* 
sing  his  intention  to  ask  only  a  few  questions,  and  then  retire .; 
but,  insensibly  kindling  with  his  subject,  his  physical  system 
seemed  temporarily  excited  by  the  action  of  his  mind,  and  he 
would  discourse  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  even 
throw  a  charm  of  sprightliness  and  brilliancy  over  his  communi- 
cations. He  met  the  senior  class,  for  the  last  time,  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  27th.  He  caught  cold,  was  worse  from  the  exertion, 
and  did  not  go  out  again. 

'*'  He  still  continued  to  hear  the  theological  class  at  his  house* 
Their  last  recitation  was  only  a  week  before  his  death ;  his  sufier<^ 
ings  were  extreme;  his  debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  utter 
himself  at  all ;  but  again  his  mind  abstracted  itself  from  its  sym- 
pathy with  an  agonized  frame ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  one  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrat- 
ed in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indeli* 
ble  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was  his  last  effort 
in  his  delightful  employment  of  Instruction.^' . 

During  his  confinement,  however,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind 
was  as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound  health.  Probably  there 
are  very  few  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he 
wrote  more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suflfering,  until  Tuesday 
the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  friends ;  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.D.  of  Hartfoi*d,  who  was 
also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.D.  President 
of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  State  of  New- York.  Upon  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  remarked,  that  the  lights  of  his  class 
were  nearly  extinguished  ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Ely,  D.D.  of  Huntington.  With  the  latter  gentleman,  in, 
addition  to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  them  from 
their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost  harmony, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  the  College.  On  Tuesday  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease  appeared  more  favourable  than  they  had  done  at  any  time 
previous ;  and,  his  family  and  physiciaxu,  were  led  to  enter- 
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tain  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  expe- 
riencing a  happy  change.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  as 
he  got  out  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous  affection, 
which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  gave  rise,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was  succeeded  by 
a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsiness.  When 
the  physicians  visited  him  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they 
kmnd  it  necessary  to  bleed  him.  He  continued  strongly  affected 
by  these  various  sjrmptoms  through  the  day.  His  pulse  was  quick, 
his  fece  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and,  at  times, 
severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.  In  the  evening  he 
became  more  wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  increased. 
In  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pain,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
laudanum  was  administered.  He  did  not  converse  much  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  the  brain, 
put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gained  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep ;  owing  probably  to  the  opiate  which  he  had 
taken.  On  Thursday  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed, 
and  sat  in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  inclin- 
ed to  drowsiness  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  but  frequently  groan- 
ed fh>m  extreme  pain  and  distress,  nnd  did  not  enter  much  into 
conversation  through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  all 
questions  put  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude;  inquired 
particularly  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  ns  they  called  to  see 
him,  concerning  their  health  and  that  of  their  families ;  and  show-* 
ed  the  same  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  he  had  uni- 
formly manifiBSted  through  life.  At  evening  he  attempted  to 
make  his  usual  family  prayer,  and  proceeded  for  a  few  minutes 
with  clearness  and  propriety,  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered 
him  incapable  of  utterance,  and  he  desisted.  This  was  the  last 
attempt  he  made  to  pray  in  the  family. 

Through  Thursday  night,  ho  became  more  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed, resting  but  little ;  and  in  thr  morning  it  was  apparent, 
from  his  symptoms,  generally,  and  the  change  of  his  countenance 
and  voice,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching.  From  the  great 
strength  of  his  ron^ititution,  and  the  peculiar  excitement  of  his 
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oervoud  &y&iem  caused  by  his  disease,  and,  periAps,  from  Ibe.  «l- 
fect  which  it  had  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended 
by  his  family,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution. The  fact  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompa- 
nied with  a  suggestion,  that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or 
directions  to  give,  with  regard  to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  withont 
delay.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  great  cahnneas ;  and 
as  soon  as  his  situation  would  permit,  proceeded  to  express  his 
wishes  on  the  subject.  Under  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind 
was  more  prone  to  wander,  than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days. 
It  recurred,  however,  to  a  clear  and  unclouded  state,  when  the 
paroxysm  ceased.  At  short  intervals  through  the  day,  when  be 
was  the  most  nearly  free  firom  pain,  he  conversed  on  various  sub- 
jects in  his  usual  manner.  Subjects  connected  with  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  labours,  his  desires,  and  his  prayers,  through  life  >— 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  revivals  of  religion,  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures: 
were  not  only  near  his  heart,  but,  when  mentioned,  kindled  his 
feelings  and  awakened  his  devotion.  A  day  or  two  previous  to 
his  being  taken  so  unwell,  he  had  received  from  the  Rev«  Dr* 
Marshman,  at  Serampore,  a  very  elegant  printed  specimen  x>f  a 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  On  this  subject,  he  was 
peculiarly  interested,  and  expressed  himself  feelingly  and  with 
force,  on  the  progress  of  Evangelical  Truth  among  the  heathen* 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  at  his  request,  the  eighth  chap- 
•ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  read  to  him.  He  lisleood 
to  it  with  great  attention,  remarked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one 
or  two  places ;  spoke  with  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the 
subject  of  the  chapter ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  exclaimed, "  O^what 
a  glorious  Apostrophe!''  He  also  made  a  number  of  rem^ijnks 
on  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  English  divirt^ 
particularly  Clark  and  Waterland,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  subject  of  his  approaching  dissolution  was  again  introduc- 
ed in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  said  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  very  near ;  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength ;  bnt 
still  it  might  be  so ;  as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  sud- 
denly give  way.    Upon  being  reminded  that  his  reUg^iouafrinids 
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woMhitgMHk4\to  htn  bis  viewtiHl'Aelings at  tbe prospect 

«f*deMk^lK  btgftnto  mtkemmm  taawksupoo  the  great  and 

\  of  the  ChMpelt  when  he  waa  seiied  with  a  pa- 

diatiess,'  which  preranted  hhn  bom  pBoceeding.    A 

before  his  death,  the  subject  was,  for  tbe  last  time, 

^iBealiopcd4    He  appeared  to  conprebend  tbe  object  in  view; 

^■nd^  though  he  spoke  with  diiBculty,  he  answered  with  entire 

itkaraesai  that  in  the  extreme  sickness  with  which  he  was  ▼{• 

«3riteid*ln  the  s^Mi^,  during  some  weeks  of  which  he  bad  no  es* 

lyectaiionof  recovering,  he  bad  experienced  more  support  and 

•cenlfost  frota  religbn,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospd»  than  he 

sHidefer  realised  at  anj  former  period  d*  bis  lifiB,    ^  Had  Idied 

^Iheiiy^'aaki  he,  ^  tiiat  fiwt  would  doubtless  bare  been  considered 

is  affbiding  afkmg  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  realttjofmy 

-Mth;  but^  aal  recovered,  it  probablj  made  but  little  impres- 

^kmJ^    It  was  a  sentimenl  ^ften  inculcated  by  Urn,  that  it  was 

AMR  safe  so  rely  upon  tbe.  tenor  of  a  penon's  life,  as  evidence  of 

'the  true  maiHit  of  hk  religious  character,  than  upon  declarations 

made  vpon  a  deatb*bed«    In  the  above  mentioned  remaric,  there 

k  little  reason  to  doubt  that  be  alluded  to  that  subject,  and  ia- 

tendcd  that  it  should  apply  to  his  former  seothnents. 

Alter  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him  the  17th  of 
'John.  While  listening  to  tbe  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  ez- 
daimed,  *<  O^  what  triumphant  truths!''  Afterwards  the  14th, 
16th,  and  16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  attentive* 
ly  and  spoke  with  lively  interest  on  various  passages.  His 
mind  evidently  wandered  while  the  last  chapter  was  reading, 
'*aiid  it  was  not  completed. 

^    A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  observed  to 

Um,  that  he  hoped  he  was  able  in  his  present  situation,  to  adopt 

?*e  laiq^ge  of  the  Psalmist,  <<  Though  I  malt  thrtrngh  th*  vull^ 

.^ihM  thmJbm  rfdeaihj  I  will  fear  no  ml^for  Tbou  art  with  mc— 

Ttj/r^mtdthf  tiaffthey  cmnfort me.''    He  unmediately  replied, 

^  I  hope  so."    For  several  of  bis  last  hours,  Us  organs  of  speech 

^were  so  much  aflfeeted,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  articu- 

htte  distittcdy.    Many  of  his  words  could  not  be  understood. 

There- is,  however,  no  doubt,  that,  during  that  period,  his  mind 

WW  swdoudad,  and  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  death  hnd  heaven. 
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He  was  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  speaking,  souMtiiiiAS 
ill  an  audible  voice,  and  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Repealed  in- 
stances occurred  in  which  his  expressions  were  clearly  under- 
stood. In  all  of  them,  his  language  was  that  of  prayer  and  ad^- 
mtion.  T^e  belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  delightful  chri*- 
lian  duty  was  confirmed  by  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  devotioDal 
expression  of  his  countenance.  His  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed 
on  that  celestial  world,  whose  gates,  it  is  humbly  trusted,  wene 
just  opening  to  receive  his  departing  spirit  into  the  mansions  of 
everlasting  rest,  prepared  for  him  in  his  Father^s  house.  That  he 
enjoyed  the  use  of  his  reason  until  a  short  time  before  his  deaths 
was  satisfactorily  manifested  by  his  answer  to  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  sitting  by  him,  and  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him  i  upon 
which,  he  immediately  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  said,  ^'  Yes,''  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to 
satisfy  those  who  were  present  that  he  perfectly  understood  the 
question,  and  the  answer. 

He  did  not  appear,  for  several  hours  previous  to  his  death,  lo 
buffer  much  pain ;  but  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  11th  of  January,  when  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

The  death  of  President  Dwight  spread  a  deep  and  general 
soiTow,  not  only  through  the  State,  but  through  New  England, 
and  extensively  through  the  Union.  Beloved  by  relatives,  es^ 
teemed  by  his  friends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  ;  his  loss  was  universally  considered  as  a 
^reat  public,  as  well  as  private,  calamity.  In  the  city  where  he 
had  so  long  resided,  and  where  his  worth  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  sincerely  and  feelingly  lamented.  His 
funeral  was  attended  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  from  New  Haven  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  a  respectable  number  of  the  clergy  finom  different 
parts  of  the  State.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  stores  and  shops 
in  the  city,  were  shut,  and  business  suspended.  The  scene  was 
solemn  and  impressive.  A  deep  gloom  pervaded  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  every  one  present  felt  himself  a  mourner.  The  vari- 
ous religious  services  exhibited  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  affisc- 
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kit  pnfalevirtiMl^  i«:#eil  an  tbtoir  deep  i 
of  4hi^  Iferintieh  the  dMKh,.  the  College,  end  the  ccmmmity, 
hednateiaedhiihiedcethi  IaiMej|ilacesfindiiareiit  partiof 
the  €9miti^mmam^  wete  delrremd  on  the  oeeaaioa.  In  Nem* 
YnfhendAlbanjr,  meetings  weie  h^'bj  the  elumni  of  the  Coi- 
legpt  reiident  in-  thoee  cities,  where  verioos  puUic  menifestntioae 
oC  tkeareenseef  his  viKues,  theikr  regret  for  his  death,  and  their 
eespectr  A»iJiie  ohwacter,  were  exhibited*  Indeed*  we  know  df 
b«t  one  instanee^that  haeoocniired  tn  this  coaatiy,  in  which  anch 
exteosife'piiUie»«xpffesaions  of  soiMw  for  the  death  of  any  iAdi- 
tpchni^or  respect  fioir  hb  oMuiory,  have  appeared. 

U  cannos  he  expected,  that  the  chsiincter  of  so  gtait  and  good 
aaMoi,  can  be  ihlly  exhibited  in  a  ehetch  like  the  present  A 
mere oatliBe  iS'Sdl  that  its  Ihnits  will  admiu 

iThe  life  of  Fresident  Dwight,  approaching  within  a  few  yeaib 
to  the  duratwn  allotted  by  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  ordinary  ^mtMf 
the  life  of  man,  passed  daring  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
wliid^AAaMcnrred  since  the  era  <rf  Christianity,  The.tmdi  of 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  the  subject  may 
be  considered,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  political  or  reltgioua. 
In  each  particular  he  was  called  to  act,  and  in  most  of  them  a 
iFccy  industrious  and  dhstinguished  part.  In  order  to  ascert^ 
his  tnie  character,  it  may  be  weU  to  view  him  as  a  mart  of  genius 
and  e scholar;  as  an  instructor;  as  a  preacher;  and  as  a  man. 

For  native  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubtless  be  ranked 
among  the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  proofr 
in.aofqport  of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  in- 
dividiuil  source,  or  from  bis  attainments  in  any  single  walk 
of  literature  or  science.  They  may  be  found  in  every  pna- 
mit  ID  wliich.he  waa  engaged,  and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  df 
bja  pwjggesa  firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge^  we  have  seen  that  the  earliest  eflbrts  of  his  mind, 
even  io  infency,  w^re  singular  and  extraordinary ;  and  that  his 
talents  were  as  strongly  marked  at  this  early  stage  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  pertiaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life.  At  eve- 
ly  school  in  wt^b  he  was  placed,  though  commonly  the  young- 
rrJiO' was  at  the  head  of  his  class.    In  CoUege,  not- 
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withstanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  emfaarra»3- 
ments  through  which  he  had  to  struggle,  he  was  surpassed  by 
none  of  his  companions.  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding years  after  he  left  College,  although  he  was  constantly 
occupied  in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considerable  pelt 
of  the  time  was  afflicted  with  disease,  and  debility,  and  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes ;  were  extensive  and 
profound,  not  confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of 
literature;  but  comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the 
languages  and  philology  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry* 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  be 
was  deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study  ;  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  feet  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe 
and  almost  uninterrupted  sufiering.  With  this  insurmountable  em* 
bamissmcnt  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through  life*  During  the 
great  part  of  forty  years,  he  was  not  able  to  read  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  often,  for  days  and  weeks  toge- 
ther, the  pain  which  he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  immedi- 
ately behind  the  eyes  amounted  to  anguish.  His  life,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  devoted  to  a  learned  and  laborious  profession^ 
and  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  knowledge  which 
he  gained  from  books,  after  the  period  above  mentioned,  was  al- 
most exclusively  at  second  hand,  by  the  aid  of  others :  a  pro* 
cess  slow,  tedious  and  discouraging.  Yet  he  has  ever  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this  country  has  produ- 
ced. Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  striking  chancto- 
ristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  pow» 
ers  and  delighting  in  their  exercise.  All  his  exertions  were  the 
effort  of  easy  action.  They  cost  no  labour ;  and  occasioned  no 
flitigue.  His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment 
acute,  his  invention  rich,  his  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his 
imagination  brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his 
views  comprehensive,  and  his  reasoning  feculties  powerful  and 
conmianding.  Never  was  a  mind  under  better  discipline.  AH 
his  stores  of  thought  were  arranged  in  exact  method,  and  everf 
&culty  was  ready  at  the  moment.  This  was  true  in  converaa** 
(ion,  in  hi84ect«rcs  to  his  class,  and  in  his  public  addresses.   Mo 
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|r9^MnrevcriQdQM  or  pNMng^  af 
liimof«ioi*fiad.lun  «D|Mi9pwML  h  repealed  inMinoefl  on  the 
iaMiailvMiiAea*Ue  Botee  were  by  accident  left  at  hoaie,  and  lie 
did  MldiMaver  ift  .«aiil  a  few  aonenli  before  be  was  to  nee 
llMviwJbe •kuyin  the instaoly  taken  a  new  subject  of  discoorsa^ 
and  fcimed  his  plan  so  happily  and  executed  it  so  welU  thai 
aoae-ettha  audience  conjectured  the  fBd  or  suspected  the  want 
^<  psaparation*  His  mind  always  rose  with  the  tfccasioa  and 
was  always  equal  to  it*  It  amxmred  to  view  every  demand  vpok 
it  as  an  obvioos  caU  of  God.  r  Trusting  in  Hissi  it  aiarched  ^ 
reedy  to  its  purpose,  without  erea  observing  those  diffieukiea 
whicii«iBight  have  proved-insanioantable  to  others. 
•  >  In  one  particalart  he  cacelled  most  men  of  any:  age  >»in  tha 
eotire  cciaaihad  of  his  thoughls*  Having  been  driven  by  oocea) 
aity  to  pursue  hisi  many  avocatioaa  without  the  use  of  his  eyesf;; 
his  ■madry,  naturally  stroagy  acquired  a  power  of  jretentiosi 
unusual  aad  awprising*  II  was  not  the  power  of  recollectiaf 
worda,  w  datesi  or  numbers  of  any  kind^  It  was  .(he  power,  cf 
reaseaabering  lu:tsaad  thoughts:  especially  his  own  thoughts^ 
When  an  event  in  history  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  ia 
science,  was  once  known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When 
a  subject  became  once  familiar  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost 
its  iospression*  In  this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  ai^ 
laaged  volume ;  in  which  every  subject  forms  a  separate  section^ 
and  each  view  of  that  subject  a  separate  page.  He  perfectly 
knew  the  order  of  the  subjects ;  could  turn  to  any  page  at  will  | 
sadalways  found  each  impreision  as  distinctand  pirfect  as  when 
firsC  formed. 

'.  When  -engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons  or  any  other 
litflrary.  performance;  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those 
siwund  him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinking ;  but-while  wait- 
jflg  for  his  amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last 
dictated,  be  would  spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  fii- 
auly  or  his  friends,  without  the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  er 
eanfusftoo  of  thought.  His  mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  sub> 
jeofr  which  principally  occupied  it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could 
iepasalo>it  from  its^ grasp.  He  was  always  conscious  of  the  eitr 
iiOt  peagiasianbicihJie  had  made  io  evacy  sufcijeata    Wlm  ca»- 
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pany  w-nnf  other  occurrence  compelled  him  to  break  off  sudden'^ 
ly ;  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  he  did  not  return  to  his  em* 
ployment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days*  On  resum- 
ing  his  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was  to  read  ttie 
last  word  or  clause  that  had  been  written ;  and  he  instantly 
would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred.  In 
several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  nec^ 
sity  obliged  him  to  dictate  three  letters  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  so.  Each  amanuensis  was  fiilly  occupied ;  and  the  letters 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing. 

A  single  fact  will  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  method  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  "  Analysis''  at  the  close  of 
this  Memoir ;  and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical, 
is  the  plan  of  his  Lectures.  This  Analysis  was  formed  from  the 
Lectures  themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of 
them  himself;  but  in  completing  them  relied  exclusively  on  the 
scheme  of  thought  which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  hare 
rarely  seen  any  work,  even  of  much  less  extent,  unless  some 
Treatise  on  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science,  in  which  the  per« 
fection  of  mathematical  arrangement  is  so  nearly  attained.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  following  volumes  are  published  as 
they  were  dictated  to  the  amanuensis ;  with  almost  no  corrections 
except  those  which  were  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  the  |jenman 
or  the  illegibility  of  his  hand. 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  in  such  a  sense  instinc- 
tive ;  that  neither  employment  appeared  to  fatigue  or  exhaust 
him.  After  severe  and  steady  labour,  his  mind  was  as  prepared 
for  any  species  of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing : — for  the 
activity  and  sprightliness  of  conversation ;  for  the  closer  con* 
finement  of  investigation ;  or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry. 
Almost  all  his  poetry  written  subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty* 
three,  was  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  ap- 
plication of  the  day.  Not  unfrequently,  in  an  autumnal  or  win- 
ter evening,  would  he  compose  from  fifty  to  sixty  lines  in  this 
manner.  The  first  part  of  his  '*  Genius  and  Common  Sense"  is 
in  the  Stansa  of  f^  The  Faery  Queene,''  the  most  difficult  stanza 
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ii'.E^^iik PtottTf.  RepaMe^jr  baa  he  been  knomi  lodictaie 
inv  irf  theae  .eiuvMy  or  forty  four  liiie^  ia  die  ^^ 
<WiiiiiiS  I  and  chiefly  without  any  aubaequent  oorrectiona. 
«i4pI9ie'eariieal  of  Us. poetical  productiooB  that  has  been  pfeaenr- 
^though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  beara  the  characteristic 
Hute  both  in  style  and  thought  of  his  later  and  more  mature 
■IMpoaitions.  While  he  was  connected  with  the  College  either 
m^  atu^ntora  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small 
piKma  on  'various  subjecti,  which  were  veiy  &vourably  received 
Mi^tha  time,  and  are  still  admired  for  sweetness  of  versification, 
la  well  as  for  delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 
r,c^n»  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  to 
hf  iremembered  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not 
kalieved,  that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  account 
Amy  equal  eflfort,  made  at  so  early  an  age.  The  subject  <|f  the 
pieai  has  been  objected  to,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  ren* 
In-Mch  a  performance  popular  with  the  great  body  of  readers. 
H-the  tiase  of  its  puUication,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  ground 
tarthia  remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  of 
13B3 :  a  period  unhappily  characterised  by  an  extensive  preva- 
lence of  Infidelity,  as  well  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regard  to 
iorala.  In  this  slate  of  things,  no  poem  founded  on  a  Scriptural 
Hotyy  however  meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or 
briiKant  its  imagery,  or  interesting  its  incidents,  or  distinct  its 
!huraeter8,  or  noble  its  sentiments ;  could  foil  to  be  in  a  degree 
mpopular ;  especially  if  breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the 
exalted  piety.  Had  its  appearance  been  postponed  to  a 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  time,  infidelity 
ma  given  place  to  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  a  general  re* 
gard  for  the  doctrines  which  it  contains;  there  is  little  reasmi.to 
Inbt,  that  its  reception  would  have  been  still  more  flattering  to 
ke  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as  a  work  of  genius. 
Hie  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant  evidence  of  rich  in- 
mation,  of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant  foncy,  of  strong 
[WW us  of  description,  of  a  sublime  imagination,  of  vigorous 
Jbought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 
•  In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
ibaacea  in  general,  President  D.wight  had  acquired  a  vast  fimd 
Vol.  I.  H  ^^ 
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of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life*  His  ac* 
quaifitance  with  books  was  extensive ;  comprising  not  only  thpst 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  Minister,  and  his  office  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  College,  but  on  all  important  and  interesting  sub- 
jects* He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient  and  modern  historyi 
geography,  biography,  and  travels.  Few  works  of  this  descrip 
tion  especially  those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  attea- 
lion.  With  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  he  was  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically  conversant.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  gar* 
den  he  took  peculiar  pleasure,  and  displayed  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  skill  and  science.  Of  his  extensive  knowledge  on  tbest 
subjects,  his  poem  called  "  Greenfield-hill,"  affords  satis&ctorjr 
evidence.  One  part  of  that  work,  entitled  *'  Me  Farmtr^n  Adviu 
to  the  Villagersy^^  contains  a  body  of  information,  and  of  sound 
advice,  addressed  to  that  valuable  class  of  men,  of  the  utmost 
practical  utility.  In  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  subject  of  any 
considerable  importance,  connected  with  the  common  pursuits  of 
men  in  the  business  of  life,  which  he  had  not  made  the  subject 
of  accurate  observation  and  close  thought ;  on  which  he  had  not 
collected  many  valuable  facts  ;  or  about  which  he  was  not  able 
to  communicate  much  that  was  interesting  and  useful* 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Owight's 
life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  From  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
from  that  employment;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  yean 
of  that  period,  in  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his  constant  busi> 
ness.  His  first  effort  afforded  a  sure  promise  of  that  high  degree 
of  excellence,  in  this  interesting  employment,  to  which  he  after- 
wards attained.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  assisted  in  educat- 
ing between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  great  change  produced  in  the  College,  during  bis  tutor- 
ship, by  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertioas 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  than  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  they  had 
jointly  devised,  and  put  in  operation. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  whea 
he  entered  upon  the  presidency,  that  the  public  had  fuU  QOiA- 
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in  hill  caprcity  to  fblfil  its  duties.  It  is,  howerer,  to  be 
iuttembered,  tint  tliis  confidence  was  not,  in  any  measure,  founds 
ef  npOD  nmre  expectation,  or  calculation.  It  rested  upon  a 
doroogh  acquaintance  with  his  experience  and  success  in  the 
sMiious  and  difficuh  business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of 
tts  confidence,  enabled  him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  in* 
iftiition,  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practicabi- 
Itjr  $  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of 
t  required.  And  to  his  independence  and  energy,  his  in* 
r  and  devotion  to  his  duty,  is  the  College  eminendy  indebted 
Kr  the  high  character  to  which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all  its  di^ 
Ibohies,  and  embarrassments,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and 
Iblring  his  continuance  in  the  office. 

^  One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
iisfifntion  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feel- 
IkgB  of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired* 
^he  possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary, . 
hiid  yet  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efibrts, 
Ik  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  the  application  of 
discipline,  in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner,  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  in  view.     Those  objects  were,  the  peace 
lad  reputation  of  the  College,  and  the  character  and  highest  in* 
lerests  of  the  students.    Having  adopted  a  system  which  was,  in 
tis  nature  and  tendency,  parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and 
trelfture  of  his  academical  children  with  affection  and  solicitude. 
So  successful  was  he  in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the 
yoaths  who  were  placed  under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him 
as  an  afi*ectionate  fiaither.    When  admonition  or  censure,  or  even 
more  severe  measures,  at  any  time,  became  necessary ;  his  course 
of  proceeding  was  in  a  high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary. 
These  admonitions  and  censures  were  delivered  in  a  manner,  af- 
*)eetionate,  indeed,  but  plain  and  searching ;  and  rarely  failed  of 
^Inducing  their  intended  effect.  Many  a  youth,  whose  conduct  had 
iUjected  him  to  the  discipline  of  the  College,  has  found  his  stub- 
4em  temper  subdued,  his  heart  melted  into  contrition,  and  him- 
self compelled  to  submission  and  obedience,  by  the  private,  so* 
fahin,  but  pathetic  and  eloquent  remonstrances  of  his  kind  and 
i^feacher. 
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President  Dwight's  talenU  as  an  Instructor,  were  no  where 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  Rhetoric^  in  which  the 
Lectures  of  Blair  were  the  Text-Book.  The  questions  naluraK 
ly  arising  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered ;  and  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  author  freely  examined.  This  usually  occupied  not 
more  than  half  an  hour;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar  extem-* 
poraneous  lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of 
the  two  hours  commonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.  This  lecture 
was  often  enlivened  by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed 
with  striking  illustrations.  It  frequently  exhibited  lively  sallies 
of  the  imagination,  and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence. 
Yet  it  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation*  a 
connected  chain  of  powerful  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  dis- 
tinct and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.  When  the  course 
of  rhetoric  was  completed,  that  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  succeed- 
ed ;  in  which  the  regular  text-^books  were  Duncan,  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  After  this  followed  Eihics  ; 
%vhen  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  was  studied.  In  these  recita« 
tions,  also,  a  similar  method  was  adopted.  Those  three  courses 
occupied  three  days  in  the  week  through  the  year.  On  each  of 
these  days  the  class  exhibited  written  compositions.  Two  more 
were  devoted  to  forensic  disputation.  The  discussions  of  the  stu- 
dents were  commonly  written,  but  at  times  extemporaneous* 
When  these  discussions  were  finished,  the  President  dosed  the 
debate,  in  an  argument  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ques-« 
tion ;  and  occupying,  according  to  its  importance,  sometimes  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  that  of  several  recitations* 
The  series  of  questions  thus  discussed  usually  involved  the  more 
important  disputable  points  in  science,  politics,  morals,  and  tlieo* 
logy.  Many  of  his  decisions,  as  sp(v::imens  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence, were  not  surpassed  by  his  happiest  public  efibrts.  Ob 
Saturday,  Vincent's  "  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism"  was 
recited.  The  lesson  terminated  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  £qU 
lowed  by  a  Theological  Lecture  on  the  subject.  At  the  close,  be 
heard  Declamations.  The  students  regularly  looked  forward  to 
the  Senior  Year  as  peculiarly  interesting  and  important ;  hi  wfaidi 
their  minds  were  to  be  disciplined  and  fumished^for  action.    Hm 
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easpiilsioii  irss  necesstrj  to  secure  Uieirpreience  in  th^  recita- 
ibn-rocMB*  Even  those  who  had  previously  been  indolent  attend- 
ed of  choice.  In  each  of  the  four  courses  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics.  Ethics  and  Theology  as  taught  in  Vincefit;  he 
iptai  more  time  in  instructing  his  class  than  is  custoodarily  spent 
IB  the  regular  lectures  of  Professors  in  those  sciences.  In  addition 
totliis,  he  was  the  stated  Preacher  twice  on  the  sabbath ;  addressed 
Ihe  students  at  length  in  the  Theological  Chamber  on  Saturdajr 
evening ;  superintended  the  general  administration  of  the  College 
government;  wrote  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or  of  a  regu- 
kr  amanuensis  almost  all  the  works  which  he  ever  wrote ;  and 
attended  with  marked  punctuality  to  all  thecallsof  civility  and 
friendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  single  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
lasBSsistant  cheers  of  the  Faculty.  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  hsL8  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  by  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  3rounger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual ; 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom,  he  had  superintended ;  and 
with  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed. The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  it  has  been  fiilly^jiroved  and  acknowledged.  The 
College  Faculty  entertained  perfect  confidence  in  one  another, 
and  entire  harmony  of  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  government. 
The  wel&re  of  the  College  was  a  common  interest;  to  promote 
wiiich,  they  lent  their  whole  united  influence.  In  its  administra- 
tion, they  always  moved  as  one  man.  The  experience,  judg«> 
meat,  and  energy  of  the  President,  and  the  active  and  vigorous 
co-operation  of  his  younger  associates,  had  the  happiest  effects 
on  its  good  order  and  regularity,  even  in  times  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  threatening.  The  consequence  was,  that  Yale  College 
was  tranquil  at  a  period  well  remembered,  when  almost  every 
other  public  Seminary  in  the  Union  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Hav- 
ii^  bma  compelled  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  the 
pkB  of  penciling  without  notes  ;  his  sermons,  except  those  de* 
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signed  for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years 
chiefly  unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  diri- 
sions,  and  some  of  the  most  important  and  leading  ideas.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages ;  nor 
that  his  style  and  manner,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were 
more  popular  and  captivating,  than  at  a  later  period  when  his 
discourses  were  written  at  length.  When  unconfined  by  notes; 
the  whole  field  of  thought  was  before  him.  Into  that  field  hf^ 
entered  ;  conscious  where  his  subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes 
and  bounds  it  was  limited ;  and  enjoying  also  that  calm  self* 
possession  and  confidence  of  success,  which  trial  alone  can  give, 
and  which  every  successive  effort  had  only  served  to  increase. 
Within  these  limits,  his  powers  had  full  scope,  his  imagination 
was  left  to  range  at  will,  his  feelings  were  kindled,  and  his  mind 
became  in  the  highest  degree  creative.  Its  conceptions  were  in- 
stantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  striking  ;  its  deductions 
clear  and  irresistible  ;  and  its  images,  exact  representations  of 
what  his  eye  saw,  living,  speaking,  and  acting.  When  we*add 
that  these  were  accompanied  by  the  utmost  fluency  and  force  <rf 
language,  a  piercing  eye,  a  countenance  deeply  marked  with  in* 
tellect,  a  strong  emphasis,  a  voice  singular  for  its  compass  and 
melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  a  person 
dignified  and  commanding,  and  gestures  graceful  and  happy  ;  we 
need  not  inform  the  reader  that  his  pulpit  eflTorts  at  this  period  pos- 
sessed every  characteristic  of  animated  and  powerful  eloquence. 
Many  instances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences  are  remem- 
bered and  might  easily  be  mentioned,  which  were  most  striking 
proofs  of  its  power  over  the  feelings  and  the  conscience. 

In  the  formation  of  his  sermons  he  pursued  a  bourse  in  a  great 
degree  original.  Texts  familiar,  by  common  use  among  preach- 
ers, to  the  minds  of  his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of 
discourses,  new,  solemn,  and  impressive.  The  truth  to  be  illus- 
trated was  often  new  ;  the  arrangement  and  arguments  were 
new,  the  images  were  always  new,  and  the  thoughts  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  very  weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  occasioned  him 
so  much  pain  and  self-denial,  was  in  some  respects  advantageous. 
He  could  not  himself  read  the  Sermons  of  others.  Religious 
books  of  a  different  class  were  read  aloud  in. his  &mily  on  the 
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Sabbath.  And  fnoat  rarely  indeed  was  he  pennitted  to  listen  to 
the  sermons  of  bis  brethren*  Thus,  deriving  no  assistance  from 
the  efforts  of  others  $  he  was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  intellect*  Happily  these  were  rich 
Mid  inexhaustible.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  foct  that  his  Ser- 
Dons  bear  the  characteristic  stamp  of  his  own  mind,  and  are 
throughout  in  the  highest  sense  Ait  awn*  In  this  respect ;.  in  a 
hir  claim  to  originality  of  thought,  of  mithod,  and  of  il  lustra* 
tion  )  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  sermons  of  President 
Dwight  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  writer. 

In  his  extemporaneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  visi- 
Uy  active,  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.  They 
were  indeed  more  richly  ornamented  with  imagery  than  most  of 
his  written  sermons ;  yet  figures  were  introduced  not  merely  be- 
cause they  were  beautiful  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or 
impression.  His  own  views  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ 
ia  this  respect  are  happily  conveyed  in  several  of  the  Discour- 
ses in  these  Volumes ;  and  still  more  fully  in  some  of  his  occa- 
sional Sermons.  He  considered  him  bound  to  forget  himself, 
and  remember  nothing  but  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent :  the 
salvation  of  his  hearers.  Every  attempt  at  display  ;  every  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  his  own  talents,  or  taste,  or  fancy,  or  learning  ; 
in  a  preacher,  was  in  his  view  an  obvious  prostitution  of  his  of- 
fice to  private  and  unhallowed  purposes.  His  rules  and  his 
conduct  were  in  this  respect  harmonious. 

•  After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Professor  of  Theology,  in 
1805,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  more  to  writing  his  sermons  at  length.  The 
frequent  calls  upon  him  to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematic 
discourses  to  the  students  as  nearly  correct  and  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, probably  had  influence  with  him  in  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  His  Systematic  Sermons  had  cost  him  much  labour  and 
research.  They  were  favourite  discourses  with  the  public  at 
large,  and  with  his  pupils;  many  of  whom  took  notes  of  them 
every  sabbath.  He  thought,  if  they  possessed  the  merit  ascrib- 
ed to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be  written  out.     Other  conside- 
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ratkms  also  had  their  weight.  He  observed  an  increasing  at- 
tachment in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  a  florid  and  highly  em- 
bellished style  of  composition  :  in  his  own  view  owing  to  a  ti- 
tiated  taste  ;  involving  a 'substitution  of  ornament  far  thought, 
and  of  sound  for  sense  ;  and  wholly  subversive  of  the  very  end 
of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining  popularity 
among  his  own  pupils  ;  and  he  felt  desirous  as  far  as  possible  to 
counteract  it.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's  example  on 
the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care ;  he  determined  carefully  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses  ;  and  to 
subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imagery,  to  a  severer  disci- 
pline than  it  would  submit  to  in  the  moment  of  extemporaneous 
effort. 

The  Discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  Theology ;  and 
their  second,  to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their 
practical  influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely 
Theological  Lectures  ;  but  are  in  the  strictest  sense  Sermons.  Yet 
as  the  purpose  in  the  body  of  each  discourse  is  the  discovery  of 
truth,  the  use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would 
there  have  been  improper.  In  the  application,  it  might  be 
admitted  to^enforce  and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think, 
admire  the  good  sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  subject  he  will  never  find  figurative  language  intro- 
duced. The  body  of  the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case,  the  subject  be  merely  argumentative,  is  almost  equally  des- 
titute of  it.  If,  however,  it  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  descrip- 
tion and  enhancement  than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  Hea- 
ven, on  the  Holy  Angels,  on  the  Creation  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Man,  on  the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  future 
happiness  of  the  Righteous ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Author's 
mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those  discourses  to 
which  we  have  just  now  referred ;  we  have  ever  viewed  them  as 
distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 

The  Series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  written  out  at  the 
close  of  1 809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  many  of  his 
miscellaneous  Sermons  both  doctrinal  and  practical.     These 
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were  intentionally  less  pruned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than 
his  earlier  efforts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these, 
should  they  ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  enteruining  to 
the  mass  of  readers,  than  the  discourses  in  these  volumes.  They 
discover  equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of 
manner^  and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal. 
Among  them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  sabbath  preceding 
the  Commencement  to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate^ 
They  were  addressed  to  his  immediate  pupils,  when  just  about 
to  leave  the  institution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instruc- 
tor, and  to  each  other  as  companions ;  and  to  engage  in  the  busy 
icenes  of  life.  Over  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  un- 
remitting care ;  and  for  their  present  and  future  welfare  he  felt 
the  highest  degree  of  solicitude.  They  contain  an  accurate  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  character,  and  of  the  temptations,  fol- 
lies, and  vices  of  the  world ;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments,  enforced  with  the  feeling  and  fervency  of  pa- 
rental affection  and  accompanied  by  the  parting  counsels  of  a 
irise  and  experienced  preceptor  and  friend. 

Of  the  Miscellaneous  Sermons  at  large,  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
attempt  a  delineation.  We  will  mention  one  of  them  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment; 
and  has  been  eminently  followed  with  the  blessing  ^:^od.  His 
students  will  realize  that  we  intend  the  Discourse  on.  Jeremiah 
viii.  20,  7%€  harvest  is  past^  the  summer  is  endedj  and  we  are  not 
saved.  In  two  instances,  the  delivery  of  it  was  obviously  the 
commencement  of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils ;  in  the 
first  of  which  nearly  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  College 
Church.  Similar  consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  delive- 
ry on  two  other  occasions  in  different  places.  Never  have  we 
witnessed  effects  on  mixed  audiences  equally  solemn  and  power- 
ful from  any  sermon  as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many 
beside  his  pupils  ascribed  to  it  their  first  impressions  on  reli- 
gious subjects. 

His  Sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of 
people.  His  division  of  his  subject  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily 
remembered.  His  style,  though  at  times  highly  ornamented  and 
Hevated,  was  still  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  though 
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occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distincU  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity  were  able  to 
understand  him  without  diflSculty* 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  a  constant  regard 
to  practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons  which  compose  these  vo- 
himes,  the  object  of  which  was  primarily  to  exhibit  to  his  pupil* 
a  complete  system  of* Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found  in  their 
application  to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impos* 
sible  for  him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconcilia* 
tion.  He  could  not  fail  to  discover  his  affecting  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Being  who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  impor*- 
tance  of  the  message  which  he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious 
purpose  was  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
delivered. 

It  is  believed  on  the  best  evidence  that  this  purpose  was  to  an 
unusual  extent  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  his  Presidency,  the  College  Church 
among  the  students  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  consist 
of  only  two  members,  and  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled 
to  a  single  person.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  continuance 
in  office  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth,  in  various  instances  one 
third,  and  in  one  upwards  of  half,  of  the  students.  Perhaps  nO 
object  of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards 
the  close  of  life,  than  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become, 
or  were  intending  to  become,  preachers  ;  especially  when  he  re- 
membered how  frequently  the  labours  of  the  former  had  been 
crowned  with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship, 
he  greatly  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
sacred  poetry,  was  peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the 
appropriateness,  variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  ele- 
vation of  prayer,  as  it  regarded  subjects,  sentiment,  and  lan- 
guage, he  was  nearly  without  a  rival.  Entirely  free  from  form, 
from  tiresome  repetition,  and  from  lukewarmness  ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  deepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul ;  his 
heart  appeared  to  be  melted,  and  "  his  lips  to  be  touches]  as  with 
a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,''  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sub- 
lime and  delightful  duty. 


.  BvA  bifl.  usefulness  as  m  Mioisler,  was  not  confined  to  bis  Uk" 
teara  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend,  the  coun* 
•ellor,  and  the  guide  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  pnn 
iBMsioB.  In  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^  He  was,  indeed, 
s^istber  to  New  England — her  moral  legislator.  His  life  is  an 
W»  in  her  history.  To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  thai 
Mttntry,  he  was  a  guardian,  a  friend,  a  counsellor.  In  the  hour 
if  trial,  they  found  support  in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wis- 
dom, and  encouragement  in  his  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he 
PM  eminently  blessed ;  for  bis  advice  was  asked  and  given  in  the 
WfAnt  of  Christian  humility  and  justice."— Great  numbers  of  the 
dergy,  had,  first  or  last,  been  his  pupils  : — he  had  been  their 
friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  their  instructor ;  and  they  felt  the 
MOAt  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposition,  and  hb  capacity,  lo 
lasist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and  difficulties.  For  tliis 
purpose  tbey  resorted  to  him  with  perfect  freedom,  and  were  r^« 
isived  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect.  He  entered  at 
IMipe  into  their  intereste  and  feelings ;  and  the  services  which  he 
lendered  them  were  numerous  and  important.  Having  the  ad- 
vantage of  long  observation  and  experience,  an  extensive  ac- 
qoaintance  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character, 
prants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  being  the  centre  of 
qpplication  for  the  supply  of  instructors  both  literary  and  reli- 
gious for  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his 
opinions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  be  was 
oonsulted ;  and  to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment 
and  support.  Few  imagine  how  many  parishes  in  New  England, 
New- York,  and  elsewhere,  have  through  his  agency  been  fur- 
{ttshed  with  clergymen. 

^  In  short,  his  character  as  a  preacher,  may  he  summed  up  in 
the  language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to ;  '^  While  he  *•  shunned 
i|0t  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his 
Ifrguments  by  illustrations  from  the  history  of  nations,  and  the 
biography  of  individuals.  His  application  of  Scripture  doc- 
trines and  texts  to  the  ever-varying  aspect  of  human  life  ^  his 
psight  into  the  ground-work  of  character,  and  the  motives  to 
iptioQ )  his  admirable  sketches,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  pencil, 
•ad  ID  the  very  colouring  of  the  inspired  writers,  distinguished 
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liim  from  the  mere  commentator  on  texts,  and  the  acntimeDtai 
moralist.  Of  his  eloquence,  as  with  most  other  great  orators, 
few  can  judge  correctly,  but  those  who  have  heard  him.  They 
will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  next.  To  sim- 
plicity in  manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity  ;  to  ease  he  added 
energy  ;  to  fervour  he  added  humility.  Preaching  too  often 
seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour  ;  but  with 
him  it  was  the  work  of  Eternity.  He  preached  as  a  sinner  and 
dying  man  himself ;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  though  he 
saw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  him ;  as  though  he  heard  the^ 
Saviour  saying,  '*  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." — "  His  sermons  were  not  adorn- 
ed with  as  many  decorations  of  tasle  and  ornaments  of  imagi- 
nation, as  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  die 
primary  qualities  of  real  eloquence,  his  sermons  were  eminently 
rich  :  in  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice 
and  virtue,  sketched  from  the  life ;  in  awful  denunciation  ;  in 
solemn  remonstrance  ;  in  fervent  intercession.^' 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the 
various  walks  of  private  life,  exhibiting  the  virtues  which  pecu- 
liarly adorn  that  interesting  station.  And,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  task  which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been 
more  difficult  of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silli- 
man,  who  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  ^'  that  a  man  so  great  and  splen- 
did in  the  public  eye,  is  ii)  private  life  so  desirable :  for  to  his 
particular  friends,  his  society  was  delightful,  and  the  only  effect 
of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  was  to  exact  towards 
him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  admiration,  and  affection."  "  Iji 
the  domestic  and  social  circle,"  says  another  of  his  pupils,  *'  Dr. 
Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  tcnderest  affection,  and 
the  most  sincere  regret."  "  In  private  society,"  says  a  third, 
<'  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommon  powers  to  please  and  to  in- 
struct. With  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  almost 
every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to  which  a  parallel 
ran  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his  remarks  to  the 
cTharacter  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with  whom  he  eon- 
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nmd;  and  seldom  iaHed  to  excite  the  highest  respect  and 
idouration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  consequent 
aability  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by  the  as* 
sistaDce  of  others,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the 
society  of  his  friends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances  he 
would  haye  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational, 
tad  at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaining  of  all  amusements.'' 
'^  A  disappointment,''  says  a  fourth,  *'  is  often  felt,  on  our  in- 
trodaction  to  men  who  have  attained  eminence  for  talents  and 
piety.  By  habits  of  seclusion  and  abstraction,  they  have  per- 
bps  lost  the  ability  to  mingle  with  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
the  passing  day.  It  was  not  so  with  President  Dwight.  In  his  man- 
aers  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  dignified,  affable,  and  polite. 
like  Johnson,  he  shone,  in  no  place,  with  more  distinguished 
splendour,  than  in  the  circle  of  the  friends  he  loved ;  when  the 
glow  of  animation  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual 
stream  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  flowed  from  his  lips.  As  his 
bad  been  a  life  of  observation  and  reflection  rather  than  of  se- 
chided  study,  his  acquisitions  were  all  practical,  they  were  all  at 
knd,  ready  to  enrich  and  adorn  his  conversation.  In  Theology 
a&d  Ethics,  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geography,  in  History 
aad  Statistics,  in  Poetry  and  Philology,  in  Husbandry  and  Do- 
mestic Economy,  his  treasures  were  equally  inexhaustible.  In- 
teresting narration,  vivid  description,  and  sallies  of  humour,  an- 
ecdotes of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous,  the  brave,  the  eccen- 
tiic ;  these  all  were  blended  in  fine  proportions  to  form  the  bright 
aad  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.  Alive  to  all  the  sympathies 
of  friendship,  faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in  perform- 
iag  its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  from  early  life,  with  whom 
he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare  says,  he 
''  grappled  to  bis  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  It  is  no  small  proof 
of  his  amiableness,  that  all  who  gained  the  most  intimate  access 
to  him,  whether  associates,  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses,  admired^ 
revered,  and  loved  him  most." 

These  various  testimonies  written  by  so  many  different  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  they  evince  his  ex- 
cellence in  private  life,  also  show  how  hnpossible  it  must  be  in  St 
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sketch  like  the  present,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  characier 
of  a  man  so  greatly  distinguished  in  every  public  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy,  so  justly  admired  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  and  so  tenderly  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was  equally  remark- 
able and  exemplary.  In  conversation,  he  not  only  observed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks  and  allusions  and  anec^ 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  influence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induc- 
ed every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  his  wri* 
tings.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  works 
there  cannot  ho  found  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  most  refined  purity.  Nor  after  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  more  than  forty  years  is  the  instance  recollected  in  which  ha 
has  been  heard  to  utter  an  expression  or  a  thought,  which  wouU 
have  excited  the  apprehensions  of  innocence  or  wounded  the  .ear 
of  female  sensibility. 

He  was  from  infancy,  distinguished  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  truth.  This  was  obvious  in  every  day's  conversation- 
He  never  allowed  himself  to  exaggerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  mis* 
represent.  In  no  situation,  whether  surprized  by  strong  tempta- 
tion or  urged  by  the  most  pressing  necessity  would  he  sanction 
the  slightest  deviation  from  absolute  verity.  Equally  sincere 
was  he  in  his  professions.  The  kindness  and  services  which  he 
rendered,  always  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  inten- 
tionally raised.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  keep  any  man 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He  entertained  none 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  communicate  to  the  world ;  and  his 
declarations  concerning  them  were  mathematically  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupulous  regard  tm 
decorum.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman  i 
characterized  by  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  Tiiere  was  no  dis- 
tance, no  reserve,  no  visible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect. 
His  politeness  was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  great  law  of 
kindness,  ^'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,''  exempli- 
fied in  his  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  It  was,  thuSy 
universal;  appearing  in  his  countenance, his  conversation,  and 
his  conduct ;  exhibited  equally  towards  persons  of  every  condi* 
tion;  and  delicately  regarding  the  characters,  the  circumstances, 
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tbe  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  present.  All 
Ben  were  easy  and  happy  in  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avo- 
cations  and  labours,  he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
kspitality,  of  civility,  and  of  friendship;  calls  which  were  mul« 
tipiied  upon  bim  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  but  which  were 
Rfer  suffered  to  pass  by  unheeded.  The  courteousness  of  his 
BUiners  was  exemplified  in  his  intercourse  with  the  poor  and 
tbe  humble,  as  well  as  with  those  in  more  elevated  stations ;  by 
kb  treating  them  at  all  times  with  kindness,  listening  to  their 
iiBts,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  administering  to  their  ne* 
fiorities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and  in  proportion  to  his  re- 
nrces  rarely  surpassed.  The  beggar  at  the  door  never  went 
Mpty  away.  Those  who  suffered  in  silence,  he  continually 
SD^tout,  and  sent  them  unsolicited  relief.  Those,  whom  the  Pro- 
fideace  of  God  had  suddenly  impoverished,  never  applied  to  him 
far  help  in  vain.  To  religious  charities,  to  the  education  of  young 
■nof  piety,  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  support  of  mis« 
MS,  to  the  assistance  of  destitute  churches,  he  loved  peculiarly 
tocootribute.  The  only  privilege  of  the  affluent  which  he  covet- 
dl,  was  tbe  good  which  they  might  do  with  their  wealth,  and  the 
yktsure  which  they  might  enjoy  in  doing  it. 

Mo  dian  ever  loved  his  friends  with  more  sincerity  or  constan- 
cy, or  with  wanner  affection.  His  house,  his  hand,  and  his 
htmij  were  always  open  to  welcome  them.  He  never  deserted 
im  in  distress ;  or  because  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach 
adcalumny.  instead  of  this,  he  chose  mther  to  withdraw  from 
Aose  who  attacked  them,  however  numerous^  or  wealthy,  or  pow- 
WkL  To  their  failings  be  was  kind ;  never,  by  even  a  remote 
ihsioD«  ei^ng  others  reason  to  ^^uppose  that  he  observed  them. 
IW  excellencies  he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteris- 
ieifin  hii«  view,  which  oaerht  esfecialiy  to  govern  in  tbe  choice 
rfiBtimate  friends,  were  not  talent«,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth, 
MTMhence.  nor  f)olish.  nor  fashion:  they  were  sincere  affec^ 
tin,  tried  pergonal  worth,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this 
MlKCt.  kw  have  be^n  more  happy.  I:i  his  intercoorse  with  his 
Kewb  and  with  others*  9\t  hi*  f-urposes  were  kind,  and  gener- 
t«h  and  bowMvabte.     He  would  not  condescend  to  wear  dis- 
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guise,  nor  to  associate  with  those  before  whom  it  was  neces- 
•ary. 

Personal  independence  and  decision  of  character  were  in- 
wrought in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no 
man.  The  history  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points; 
and  he  knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  injury. 
While  he  received  intelligence  and  advice  from  every  quarter, 
and  would  change  his  purpose  if  a  sufficient  reason  was  given ; 
yet  without  such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery 
nor  threats,  could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  was  his 
duty.  Motives  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  ob- 
jects can  afford,  led  him  to  embrace  it ;  and  no  other  motives 
could  prompt  him  to  relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all 
times,  if  it  became  necessary,  to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are 
usually  most  valued ; — the  friendship  of  any  friend,  the  civilities 
and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  the  fashionable,  and  the  powerful,  and 
the  applause  of  the  many.  The  formation  of  his  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  he  appeared  ever  to  consider  as  a  transaction 
exclusively  between  God  and  himself.  Aiming  to  leave  other 
things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  the  Bible  as  the  perfect 
standard  of  faith;  and  as  absolutely  obligatory  on  the  con- 
science ;  believing  that  his  own  mind  was  darkened  by  many 
errors  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light.  Various 
opinions,  ardently  embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterwards  relin- 
quished firom  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded.  His  sen- 
timents on  all  important  religious  subjects  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  What  he  believed  to  be  true  he  would  preach,  in  all 
the  extent  in  which  he  received  it ;  leaving  the  cdnsequences 
with  God.  His  views  of  Christian  Catholicism  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons. 
His  feelings,  and  conversation,  and  conduct  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  liberal.  Virtue  he  describ- 
ed as  ^'  voluntary  obedience  to  TnUh  ,*"  and  vice,  as  ''  voluntary 
obedience  to  Error  J*^  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  Int^- 
ligible  Revelation  of  the  Will  of  God ;  and  every  man  who  has 
them,  to  be  equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  practice. 
No  considerations  would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  Error,  as  such  ; 
or  to  narrow  the  distinction  between  Error  and  Truth.     While 
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he  treated  those  whom  he  beliered  to  embrace  errors,  even  fun- 
damental ones,  with  kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  ex- 
posed their  errora  without  hesitation  and  without  fear.  The  va- 
lue of  their  applause  and  their  friendship  was  '*  less  than  no- 
thing,'' in  comparison  with  the  value  of  Truth,  and  of  a  clear 
coMcience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
Um  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
■eroiia  or  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
Keved,  that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con* 
sect  a  private  selfish  end;  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  advance- 
BMAt  of  any  m^nber  of  his  family ;  with  that  which  was  avowed 
and  ostensible*  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were  the  only 
purposes  he  had  in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could  not . 
Hoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses* He  declared  them  with  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  trirtue.  So  perfectly  known  was  his 
chsfBcter  in  this  respect,  that  the  instance  probably  cannot  be 
oaaied,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  for  his  as- 
sistance in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  his 
nind*  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the 
good  which  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  fiaimily,  and 
ethers.  He  had  a  right  *^  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  enjoy  the 
good  of  his  labour  under  the  sun,''  and  to  make  adequate  provi- 
mh  far  his  ftimily.  But  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  prin- 
ciples. Were  the  amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished  for 
th€  benefit  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  presided  to  be  stated ; 
tlMise,  who  know  how  limited  were  his  resources,  would  view 
die  degree  in  which  they  were  reduced  by  his  liberality  as  literal- 
ly romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous ;  but  under  the 
discipline  of  kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  sub- 
dued. If  its  impetuosity  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  con*^ 
d«ct  which  was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through 
iBisinfermati<Mi,  he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men 
sr  of  conduct ;  when  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerftilly  re- 

Vol.  I.  K 
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traded  his  error.  Hia  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  friend* 
ships,  his  love  of  rectitude,  and  his  zeal  in  doing  good*  Though 
ardent,  he  was  amiable  and  afiectionate,  and  possessed  an  ahnosi 
child-like  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  wr 
known  the  individual,  whose  feelings  were  more  uniformly  or 
more  powerfully  excited  by  the  recital  of  a  tale  of  distress,  of  a 
kind  and  honourable  action,  or  of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  Cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christiaji 
charities,  which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished 
only  with  the  lamp  of  life.  While  able  to  converse,  the  establish- 
ment, labours,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excite- 
ment which,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life, 
the  accounts  of  their  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease ; 
to  bring  back  his  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  by  the  in- 
t^nseness  of  his  suflferings,  to  entire  collectedness ;  and  to  enable 
him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  lively  and  animated  Ian* 
guage  of  fervent  and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life.  President  Dwight  was 
an  example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  prai8e«>worthy» 
As  a  son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  all  occasions,  t^ 
most  dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience,  and  the  most  reverential  af-' 
fection.  So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  Mother  declared,  a  shcnrt 
time  before  her  death,  that  $hi  did  not  know  the  instance  in  which 
he  ever  disobeyed  a  parental  command,  or  failed  m  the  performance 
of  a  filial  duty. — Afi  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  life  was  emi- 
nendy  lovely.  It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  affection 
and  paternal  tenderness :  a  daily  exemplification  of  the  great 
principle  of  benevolence,  ^'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  tp 
receive."  His  highest  earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fire- 
aide,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Their  happiness  was  his  own ; 
and  to  promote  it,  no  exertions  were  too  great. — As  a  brother,  it 
has  been  seen  he  was  affectionate  and  generous  ;  supplying  to 
his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  morning 
of  their  lives  in  the  death  of  an  excellent  £ather.    Aa  a  friejMi 
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and  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  tlie  varions  communi- 
Cies  in  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  resided,  give  his 
character.  Rarely  indeed  dMs  an  instance  occur,  in  which  the 
Influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  benefidally  ex- 
perienced. It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  his  neighbotirs, 
polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the  poor  ; 
and  that  as  ISeir  as  in  him  lay,  be  followed  peace  with  all  men : — 
there  was  a  moral  charm  that  uniformly  surrounded  him,  which 
was  felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  through 
Hke  region  in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion  are  every 
where  unfolded  in  the  following  work ;  but  especially  in  the  Ser- 
Bon  on  the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in  those  on  Regenei:ation  ;  and  in 
diose  on  the  Two  Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  n6 
ether  account  of  these  subjects  which  has  appeared  to  us  equally 
definite  and  satisftctory.  Religion  he  viewed  as  having  its  seat 
only  in  the  heart ;  and  himself  and  all  men  by  nature  as  entirely 
destitute  of  it ;  and  remaining  so  voluntarily  until  renewed  l^ 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to 
be  comprehended  in  Love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the 
firuits  of  Love  visible  in  the  life.  His  views  of  his  own  attain- 
ments as  a  Christian  were  unaffectedly  humble.  On  this  subject 
he  was  reluctant  to  converse  ^  conceiving  that  real  piety  is  un- 
ostentatious, and  that  mere  professions  are  of  little  value.  Rarely 
if  ever  has  he  been  known  to  mention  it  when  numbers  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  not  often  before  a  single  Christian  friend.  He  never 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian.  His  humility  in  this  respect 
was  striking  in  bis  sermons  and  his  prayers :  when  speaking 
of  the  Christians  present,  never  including  himself  among  them. 
His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  always 
were,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  personal  interest  in 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  were 
great  and  glorious  ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from  distressing 
doubts  and  apprehensions  ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often  bright 
and  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  meditation, 
self-examination,  and  secret  prayer  ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed,  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  His 
ppayers  in  the  fioiily  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  &r  as  the  human 
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mind  can  judge,  uDuaual  evidence  of  contritioO}  aelf-abasemeiu, 
trust,  resignation,  gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  known  the 
individual  whose  powers  to  instruct  or  to  interest  in  conversa- 
tion were  superior  to  his ;  yet  it  i^s  his  highest  pleasure  to  con- 
verse on  religious  subjects,  and  where  propriety  permitted  it,  on 
experimental  religion.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  at  all  times  in  company*  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to 
enter  on  the  contemplation  of  religion  at  every  opportunity.  It 
was  not,  however,  mere  speculation.  It  was  a  living  exhibition 
of  the  various  affections  of  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came 
warm  from  the  heart. 

His  life  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  under  trials  well  calculated  to  determine  the 
character.  Probably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
realize  how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is,  to  endure  pain  in  the 
eyes  every  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  uninterrupted  except 
by  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizing  ;  to  be 
deprived  by  it  for  weeks  together  of  a  great  part  of  his  necefr* 
sary  sleep ;  to  be  cut  off  absolutely  from  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing ;  and  to  be  continually  threatened  by  it  with  blindness  and 
occasionally  with  apoplexy*  Not  only  however  did  he  not  mur- 
mur nor  repine ;  he  was  resigned.  He  was  more. — He  was  uni- 
versally cheerful  and  happy ;  and  always  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remem- 
ber his  blessings  than  his  afflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  de- 
served the  least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as 
among  his  greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  usefulness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
reverence ;  three  brothers  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lamented ;  a  mother  endeared  to  him  by  every  considers^ 
lion  which  could  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for 
whom  he  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attachment ;  and  a  son,  a 
youth  of  fine  promise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  just  after  he  had 
completed  his  education.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes 
was  obviously  such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident 
tendency  was  to  soften  the  heart,  to  subdue  the  will,  to  loosen 
tliejj^lii^lPMpU  to  teirefttriai  good^  to  enliven  the  conscience,  and 
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u>  attist  •  Uw  aoal  in  its  assumption  of  the  heavenly  characteiv 
This  was  peculiarly  observable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  oc- 
Giifred  befofe  the  t^minatioo  of  a  remarkable  Revival  of  Reli- 
gion among  the  students  of  the  Seminary ;  during  which  he  was 
believed  to  have  become  possessed  of  personal  piety.  Had  he 
lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergyman.  He  died,  at  a  dis» 
tance  from  home ;  and  his  father  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  be 
present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we  witnessed  parental  sor- 
row equally  intense  and  permanent.  Rarely  could  he  mention 
his  son  widiout  a  fiatkering  voice  and  cheeks  sufiused  with  tears. 
Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life  were  not  more  stnick  with  their  severity,  nor  widi  the 
fortitude  which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  marked 
effect  of  them  upon  his  mind.  Often  for  months  together,  the 
pain  which  he  endured  was  not  only  unintermitted ;  but,  in  its 
severest  forms,  spasmodical.  During  the  continuance  of  these 
convulsions,  which  recurred  frequently  during  the  day,  so  intense 
was  the  anguish,  that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for 
many  minutes  together  in  continued  streams.  Yet  such  was  his 
fortitude,  that  though  compelled  at  times  to  groan  from  severity 
of  distress,  he  never  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  murmur  or 
complain.  But  while  these  sufferings  thus  ravaged  the  body, 
and  prepared  it  for  dissolution ;  their  efiect  upon  the  soul  was 
obviously  salutary.  Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily 
contemplation  of  death ;  he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach 
with  serenity  and  peace.  In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found 
(  onsolations  *^  that  were  neither  few  nor  small.''  He  grew  con- 
tinually more  and  more  humble,  gentle,  meek,  and  resigned ;  more 
and  more  disposed  to  give  up  every  trust  but  in  his  Saviour. 
Though  his  intellect  retained  all  its  vigour ;  yet  bis  temper  be- 
came in  an  eminent  degree  that  of  a  lovely  child.  His  af- 
fections were  exquisitely  tender.  Their  native  character  seem- 
ed entirely  gone,  and  they  resembled  the-  affections  of  heaven. 
His  views.  Us  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his  joys  were  heavenly ; 
and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain  except  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle, which  was  just  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  there  to  rest 
in  hope.  When  called  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley,  his  Shep- 
herd appeared  to  be  with  him.    His  rod  and  His  staff  they  com- 
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ibrted  him.  Though  frequently  bewildered  through  excess  of 
pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear  assailed  him.  He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  with  tranquility  and  hope ;  yielded  up  his 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glorious  welcome  into  the  *^  House  not  made  with 
hands  ;  eternal  in  the  heavens*" 

His  life  was  eminently  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace- 
ftd  and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented 
by  his  countrymen  at  large,  as  well  as  by  his  &mily,  his  many 
friends,  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His.  eternity  we  trust  will 
pass  among  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  immortal 
progress  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  virtue. 

Over  the  grave  of  President  Dwight,  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which^is  thcr 
ibllowmg  inscription : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacei 

Vir  ille  admodum  reverendus 

Timotheus  Dwight,  S.T.D.  L.L.D. 

CoUegii  Yalensis  Preses, 

et  ejusdem 

SacrosanctsB  Theologies  Professor : 

Qui 
De  Literis,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus ; 

Maximo  suorum  et  bonorum  omnium 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XI.  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVII. 

^  £tatis  suae 

LXV. 

On  the  opposite  side. 
Ecclesiae  Greenficldlensis  Pastor  ^ 

Annos  XII. 
CoUegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

Vl.  . 

Praests 

XXII. 

Senatus 

CoUegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Saxum  Poneiidum 

Curavit. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WORK. 


SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 

•  A.  Dodruies  of  Natural  Religion. 

•  •   a.  Eziatence  of  Grod, 

«. .    •    /.  DwectProofrofit.  lfaritzii.S9. '  •    . 

•  •    .    IE  Atheistical  Qbjeclioiis  and  Schemes  of  Doc- 

trine considered.    Ps.  ziv.  1. 
•    •  Iff.  Comparative   loflaence    of  Atheism    and 

Cfaristiani^.    Ps.  xiv.  1. 
.    b.  UnitvofGod.     iCor.  ▼iii.4.  -  - 

.    c.  Attribotes  of  Ood, 


Ps.  cxzxiz.  1-^19. 
6en.zvii.  1. 


HL  Omnipresence, 

•  IV.  Omniscience, 

•  V.  Omnipotence, 
.  VL  Independence, 

•  VIL  Benevolence, 
.    •    I.  As  proved  by  the  WoAs  of  Creation  and  ) 

Providencel     1  John  iv.  8.  ) 
.    .    IL  As  exhibited  by  Revelation.  1  John  iv.  8 

•  VnL  Justice.    Deut.  zxzii.  4.   • 
«  IX.  Truth.    Psahn  cxvii.  2. 

•  X.  Mercy.    Psahn  ciiu  8. 
.  XI.  Wisdom.  1  Tim.  i.  17. 

d.  Decrees  of  God.    Jobxxiiu  13. 

e.  Sovereignty  of  God.    Jer.  z.  33.  t 
C  Wcri^ofGod, 

•  /.  Of  Creation^ 
.    .    I.  Heaven, 
...    I.  Air, 

•  •    «    II.  Starry  Heaven. 
.    •    •  III.  Supreme  Heavettj 
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•  •    •'    •  IV.  Holy  Angeh, 
i.  Their  Rank,  ) 

.    .    .    .    .    ii.  Their  Attributes,       >CoUi.  16.      IS,  19 

•  •    •    0    •   ill.  Their  Employments,) 

•  •    •     •    v.  Fallen  Angeb.    Juiie  6.  -  -      20 
...    11.  Earth, 

.     •     .     .     I.  The  Globe  itself.    Gen.i.l.    -  -      21 
.     •     •     .    11.  Man, 
i.  Body,              ) 

•  •     .     .     •    ii.  Soul,  >  Gen.  i.  26, 27.       -       22 
1.  Its  Nature,) 

2.  Soul  not  Material.  Gen.  ii.  7.  23 

3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  )      ^ 

Exercisee.    Gen.  ii.  7.  5 
iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.     lCor.x.31.        25 

•  •    n.  Of  Providence, 

•  .    •     I.  Probation  of  Man.    Gen.  ii.  16— 17.        -      26 

: :  ■.SilST'^l'^'"-'-^-   ■     -  " 

.     .     .   IV.  Sentence*    Gen.  iii.  1^-*  19.        -  -^      28 

...    V.  Depravity  of  Man, 
....     1.  Its  Universality, 

i.  Proved  firom  Revelation  and  Facts. 

Rom.  V.  12. 
.    •    .    •    •    ii»  Proved  firom  Man's  rejection  of  the 

Word  of  Grod.     Jer.  viii.  9.  ^ 

•  •     •    •    II.  Its  Degree.    Eccl.  viii.  2.      -  -      31 

•  «     •     .   III.  Its  Derivation — From  Adam.  Rom.  v.  20.   32 

•  •     •     .    IV.  Remarks  upon  it.     Rom.  vi.  12.  -      33 

•  •    •  VI.  Man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  Law  of)  ^ . 

God.    Rom.  iii.  20.  J  *^* 

B.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  or  the  Me- 
diatorial System. 
.    a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator, 
.     .    /.  He  IS  the  True  and  Perfect  God, 
.     •     .     I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptures, 

•  .     •     .     I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given  )  » . 

Him.    Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  5  ^ 

.     .     .     .11.  The  Attributes,  <  of  God  are  there  ascrib-  >  ^^ 
....   III.  The  Actions,      {  ed  to  Him.  Rom.  8. 3,4.  5 
....   IV.  Divine  Relations  are  thcre^ 

said  to  be  sustained  by  Him.  I  p^_,     •;;  ^ 
....    V.  Divine  Worship  is  there  re-  ^^^o"^-  ^"1.  j  37 
quired  to  be  rendered  Ie  is  ac-  '    *       ^ 

tually  reodefed  t^  Him.         J 
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Rom.  viii. ' 
'  3,  4. 


.     •    II.  The  Deity  of  Christ  h  ftte  Mly*^ 

ground  of  tonsist^hcy  hi  the 

scheme  of  Redemption, 
.     •   III.  The    Jews  otherwise  arfe  not 

chargeable  with  goilt  in  putting 

Him  to  death, 

•  •   IV.  The  Prophets^ft:  Apostles  cannot 

otherwise  be  vindicated  from 
the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into 
Idolatry, 

•  •    V.  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
.     •  VI.  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita- 
rians.    1  Cor.  iii.  30. 

•  •  VII.  Objections  to  their  manner  of  conducting 

the  Controversy.     1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
.    //.  He  is  Man.     Or  the  Inca^tiatfon  of  Christ. 

Rom;  viii.  3. 

b.  The  Covenant  under  which  Christ  acted :  that 

of  Redemption.     Is.  liii.  10. 

c.  The  OflSccs^  which  Christ  sustained, 
/.  His  Prophetical  Office, 

I.  His  Personal  Preaching, 

•  I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  Office 
of  a  Preacher.     Luke  xxiv.  19. 

•  II.  The  Things  which  He  taught.  John  vii.46. 
.  III.  The  manner  of  his  Preaching.  Joh.vii.46. 
.   IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  Preaching. 

John  vii.  46. 

II.  His  Preachine  by  his  Apostles, 
.     I;  The  Fact  that  they  preached  the  Gospel 

of  Christ.     Mark  xvi.  15, 16,  20. 
.    II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach-^ 

.    III.  The  things  which  they  preach-  I    ^j  ^^ 

'  I  16    20 

•  IV.  The   Consequences    of   their        ' 

preaching,  j 

n.  Hit  Priestly  Office, 

L  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of  ^ 

a  Priest,  >  Ps.  ex.  4. 

II.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,    \ 

III.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.     His  Holiness, 

•  I.  In  what  it  was  exemplified, 
.     .     i.  In  his  Piety,  C  Heb. 
.     .    ii.  In  his  Performance  of  the  duties  <    vii. 

which  He  owed  Mankind,         j^    26. 
.     .  iii.  In  his  Self-Govermnent.  Heb.vii.26. 
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.    II.  Its  importance, 

•  •     i.  To  the  Distinction  of  bis  Cha-^ 
racter, 

•  •    ii.  To  enable  Him  to  magnify  the 
Law  of  God, 

•  •   iii.  To  eive  the  necessary  efficacy 
to  his  sufferings  for  Mankind, 

•  •  iv.  To  his  setting  before  men  an  example  ) 
of  righteousness.  1  John  ii.  5.  ) 

IV.  His  Atonement, 

•  III.  Its  Reality,  ^ 

•  IV.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  I  Rom.  iii.  ) 
performed,  [24—26.  J 

.    V.  Its  Extent,  j 

•  VI.  Objections  answered.  Rom.  iii.  24 — 26. 

V.  Intercession  of  Christ.     Heb.  vii.  24, 25. 
m.  His  Kingly  Office.     Eph.  i.  20—22. 

The  Miracles  of  Christ.     Acts  ii.  22. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ.     Acts  iii.  15.  61, 

The  Amiableness  of  Christ  in  publishing  the  Cos-  ) 
pel  to  Mankind.     Is.  Hi,  7.  ) 
The  Consequences  of  Christ's  Mediation, 
/•  Justification, 

•  I.  The  Nature :  or  in  what  it  consists,  (  Rom.  > 
.  II.  The  Source  :  the  Free  Grace  of  God,  (  3.  24.  ] 
.   III.  The  Means  :  Faith  in  Christ, 

•  •     I.  Duty  of  believing.     Rom.  iii.  28. 
.     .    II.  Nature  of  Faith.     Rom.  iii.  28. 

•  •   III.  Influence  of  Faith  in  our  Justification, 

Rom  iii.  28 
.     .   IV.  Reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James^  j^^ 

on  this  suhiert,  >  ii     ( 

.     •    V.  Influence  of  Works  on  our  Justifi-  f"  ^^    C 

cation,  J        '  ^ 

.     .   VI.  Justification  by  Faith  does  not  lessen  the  ) 
Motives  to  obedience,  Rom.  iii.  31.  5 
//.  Regeneration, 

.     I.  The  Agent  in  effecting  it :   The  Holy  Ghost, 
.     .     1.  His  Character.     Til.  iii.  5. 
.     .    II.  Testimonies  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

from  the  ancient  Christians,  Jews,  and 

Heathen.     Is.  xlviii   16. 
.     •   III.  His  Agency.     Til.  iii.  5.  -  * 

•  "•  !^»  Necessity,  )  j^  ...  ^       .    . 
.  IIL  lu  Reality,      J  •'""" 
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IV.  Its  Nature.    John  iii.  S.  -   •' 

V.  Its  Antecedents.    Acts  xvi.  99,  30. 

YI.  Its  Attendants  generally  considered.    Eph. 

iv.  22—24. 
1.  Faith.    See  Sermon  66. 
.    II.  Repentance.    Matt,  zxvii*  3 — 5. 
.   III.  Love, 

•  •    >•  "*•  Nati»e,  )  Q^j  ^  22. 
.    .    ii.  Evidence  of  its  existence,  5 

.     .  iii.  Its  consistency  with  providing  pecu- 
liarly for  our  own.     1  Tim.  v.  8 
.     .  iv.  Itsconsistency  with  oar  seeking  salva- 
tion.    Rom.  ii.  6,  7. 
.   IV.  Complacency.    John  xiii.  34.  - 

VII.  Its  Consequences, 
.    I.  Adoption.     1  John  iii.  3.  -  - 
.    II.  Sanctification.     1  Thess.  v  23. 
.   III.  Peace  of  Conscience.    John  xiv.  27.     - 
.   IV.  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    Rom.  xiv.  17. 
.    V.  Increase  of  Grace,                <  Prov.  iv 

•  VI.  Perseverance  unto  the  End,  (      18. 

VIII.  Irs  Evidences, 
.     I.  Whnt  are  not  evidences.     2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

.    II.  What  are  real  evidences.  2  Cor.  xiii.  5- 

•  III.  Difficultie.*;  attending  the  application 

these  evidences  to  ourselves.  2  Cor.  13. 5 
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SYSTEM  OF  DUTIES. 
A.  Duties  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Character  of  the  Law  of  God.    Psalm  xix.  7. 

b.  In  what  it  is  summed  up, 
/.  In  the  Two  Great  Commandments, 

I.  The  First  Great  Commandmenf^ 
.    1.  Love  to  God.    Mark  xii.  28 — 30. 
.    II.  Reverence  of  God.    Job  xxviii.  28. 
.   III.  Humility.     1  Peter  v.  6. 
•  IV.  Resignation.     Luke  xxii.  41,42. 

II.  The  Second  Great  Commandment, 
.     1.  What  it  requires.     Mark  xii.  31  • 

Its  Effects, 

i.  On  Personal  Happiness.  Acts  xx.  35- 
ii.  On  Public  Happiness.  Acts  xx.  35. 
Its  Foundation :  Utility.     Acts  xx.  35. 
//.  In  the  Decalogue, 

I.  The  First  Commandment.    Ex.  xx.  3. 

II.  The  Second  Commandment.  Ex.  xx.  4-^ 
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III.  The  Third  CoianandiMBi, 

.  .  I.  The  Nature  of  Pfofenenesft.  Ex.  20.  7.  IQS 
.  II.  The  Guilt  of  Profaneoe^s.  Ex.  2Qu  7.  103 
.   III.  TheDanger  of  Profaneness.  Ex.  30.  7.     104 

IV.  The  Fourth  Coawnandment, 

.  I.  The  Perpetuity,  (  of  the  Sabbath. ) 
.  II.  The  Change,  (  Ex.  20.  8—1 1.  J 
.   III.  Objections  answered.  Heh.  4.  9.  107 

.   IV.  How  the  Sabb&th  is  to  be  observed. 

Is.  58.  13,  14. 
.    V.  Reflections  on  the  Sabbath.  Ex.  20. 1 1 .       109 

V.  The  Fifth  Conmandment, 
.     I.  Duty  of  Children.  Ex.  20.  12. 

•  II.  Duty  of  Parents.  Ex.20.  12. 
.  HI.  Duty  of  Rulers.  Ex.  20.  12. 
.   IV.  Duty  of  Subjects.  Ex.  20. 12. 

VI.  The  Sixth  Commandment, 
.     I.  KUling ;  when  lawful. )  ^^  ^  ^^ 

•  II.  Murder,  > 
.   III.  Duelling.  Ex.  20. 13. 
.   IV.  Suicide.  Ex.20.  13. 
.    V.  Drunkenness.  Ex.  20.  13. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Commaodment, 
.     I.  The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Benefits  of) 

Marriage.  Ex.  29. 14.  5 

•  II.  Lewdness.  Ex.  20.  14. 

.  m.  Polygamy.    ?  Malth.  19.  3-11. 

.  IV.  Divorce,       5 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Commandment, 
.  I.  Wleness,       )  g     ^^  ,5^        . 
.  II.  Prodiffality,  J 
.  III.  Fraud.  Ex.20. 15. 
-  ivi^Gamine.  Ex.  20.  15.   .  -  - 

IX.  The  NinUi  Commandment, 

Nature  &  Importance  of  Truth.  Ex.20.16. 
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.    II.  Nature  and  Causes  of  Ljring.  Ex.  20. 16. 

.   III.  Mischiefs  and  Preventives  of  Lying.  ^ 

Ex.20.16. 

.   IV.  Slander.  Ex.20.  16.    - 

X.  The  Tenth  Commandment, 

.    I.  Contentment.  Ex.  20.  17. 

.    II.  Charity.  1  Tim.  6.  17— 19.      - 

.   III.  Avarice.  1  Tim.  6.  9, 10. 

.   IV.  Ambition.  Rom.  12.16. 
c.  Man's  Inability  to  obey  the  Law  of  God.  Rom.8.1 7. 
JQaliet  of  thf  QHrislum  HtUfi^ifi^ 
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a.  ModeofResUmlMiiiotliefpiritorObedieiice:)    _. 
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4  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.  [8EIU  I. 

The  foundation  of  all  reasoning  concerning  beings  and  events, 
and  ultimately  concerning  attributes  and  relations  also,  is  a  svp^ 
posed^  or  acknowledged^  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  By 
cause,  (it  will  be  observed,  that  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  called 
the  efficient  cause)  I  intend,  that  somethings  be  it  what  it  may, 
which  produces,  or  is  supposed  to  produce,  existence,  or  any  change 
of  existence;  and  without  which  the  existence,  or  the  change,  would 
not  have  been.  Between  this  something,  styled  cause,  and  the 
something,  styled  effect,  all  mankind,  except  a  few  skeptical  or 
atheistical  philosophers,  have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection.  As  this  connection  has  been  denied  by  these  philoso- 
phers ;  and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  on  this 
and  every  other  subject ;  a  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence which  attends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  proper  part  of  the 
present  discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  admitted  by  these  philosophers,  as  well 
as  all  other  men,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  existence,  or  any 
change,  which  has  taken  place  without  a  cause.  All  beings,  and 
all  events,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  hitherto  ex- 
tended, have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extra- 
neous to  themselves ;  and  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence 
casually,  or  without  such  agency,  or  influence.  There  is,  there^ 
fcwe,  not  the  least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  ot  by  any 
thing  which  wc  know,  why  we  should  believe  existence  to  be  ca<i 
8ual ;  or  why  we  should  doubt  an  inseparable  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the 
knowledge,  of  man,  lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that 
existence  has  been  invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  there* 
fore,  that  existence  is  uncaused,  or  that  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  is  not  inseparable,  and  invariable,  is  perfectly 
gratuitous,  and  without  a  shadow  of  support.  How  absurd  and 
ridiculous  it  is,  for  a  man,  professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  phi- 
losopher, to  found  his  opinions,  or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and 
especially  in  the  most  important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  suppo* 
sition,  1  need  not  explain. 

2dly.  All  mankind  have  acknowledged  in  the  clearest  manner^ 
and  in  every  way,  of  which  the  subject  was  susceptible,  the  inseparth 
hie  nature  of  this  connection. 
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T%e  langwagt  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plan.  la 
every  language  there  are  not  only  many  words,  directly  expressing 
ideas  of  this  subject,  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &c.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language^  except  the  intransitive 
vmptremud  verbs,  and  the  verb  substantive  j  involves,  of  course,  cata- 
fftaon  or  efficiency  ;  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  such 
a  mamner,  thai,  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb 
wo%Jd  have  no  meaning.  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in 
the  very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived, 
and  acknowledged,  this  connection,  but  that  it  formed  so  considera- 
ble and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus  to  think,  to  speak,  to  sit,  to  run, 
to  strike,  to  write,  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to 
an  agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects ;  and  without  such  reference 
would  not  contain,  nor  express,  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the 
acknowledgement  of  this  connection,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
skeptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  this 
connection  inform  ;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  all 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  giving  existence,  they  have  spoken  exactly  as  other 
nen  ipeak ;  and  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  is  as 
often  declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  re- 
lied on,  as  in  those  of  other  men.  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that 
they  admit  this  connection  in  all  cases,  except  those,  which  respect 
the  existence  and  government  of  God,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In.  truth,  language  is  so  construct^,  that  it  is 
iflnpoasible  to  write,  or  speak,  in  a  different  manner. 

Children,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  at  all,  inquire  more 
amdoittly,  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation  and  efficien- 
cy, than  concerning  any  other  |ubject  of  iiivestigation.  Every 
out,  conversant  with  them,  must  have  observed,  that  they  almost 
continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other,  thing ;  or  pro- 
duced the  several  changes,  of  which  they  are  witnesses  ?  Who 
Bade  themselves,  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?  In  this 
■Muuier  they  teach  us,  that  this  is.  to  man,  the  natural  and  the  onh 
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natural,  mode  of  conceiving :  for  all  children  think,  and  speak,  in 
this  manner. 

Nor  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident,  c(mcern- 
ing  this  subject,  in  their  actions.  No  man  ever  acted,  without  re- 
garding himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting  to  produce 
some  change  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around  him,  by  his  effi- 
ciency ;  nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from 
it  a  degree  of  efficacy,  which  should  produce  some  change,  or 
other,  not  to  be  looked  for  without  it.  Thus  all  men  eat  and  drink, 
lie  down,  and  act  universally,  with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain 
changes  in  themselves,  or  other  objects :  and  Atheists,  as  truly, 
and  uniformly,  as  any  other  men.  Thus,  also,  children  act,  from 
the  beginning.  Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they 
would  never  act  at  all.  No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  convic- 
tion, concerning  this  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect. 

3dly.  We  learn  this  connection  from  experience ;  and  in  two 
ways  ;  hy  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  by  the  inspection  of  our 
minds. 

Causes  operate  without  us,  and  within  us ;  and  produce  their 
proper  effects  in  both  cases.  Those,  which  operate  loithout  fit, 
produce  their  effects  before  our  senses  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge 
of  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  arises  from  sensitive 
testimony.  Those,  which  operate  within  us,  produce  their  ef- 
fects before  the  eye  of  the  mind  only  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge  of 
this  connection  is  intuitive.  I  as  clearly  perceive,  that"/ lAtnJk, 
reflect  j^  remember,  choose,  wish,  love,  and  hate  ;  that  by  a  determi- 
nation of  my  will  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  nnotherf 
and  transfer  my  affections  and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one 
object  to  another,  and  from  one  course  to  another^  as  that  I  exist. 
I  also  perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  cer* 
tainty  ;  viz.  with  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mental  eye  ;  commonly 
termed  Intuition,  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  the  kigh^ 
est  possible  certainty.  Mr.  Hume  is,  therefore,  totally  erroneous 
in  his  assertion,  that  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  exists^ 
or  rather w  perceived,  only  in  the  Names;  and  that,  if  we  would 
call  both  by  Jhe  Name,  Events,  we  should  not  suppose  any  con- 
nection to  exist  between  them. 

This  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  t/iat  these  Nkmes, 
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mi  wai  thai  ofEvenia^  have  been  given  to  them.  Mankind  never 
give  Names  without  Ideas  5  nor  form  any  Names,  which  do  not 
ezfMress  such  Ideas,  as  they  really  have ;  nor  suppose  themselves 
to  have  Ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  Ideas  from  those, 
which  they  really  have.  Wherever  Names  have  been  given,  the 
vffy  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the 
Miods  of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  things  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case,  is  however, 
merely  thefact^  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected;  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  causationj  or  efficiency^  on  which  the  connection 
is  founded*  That  /,  and  not  something  else^  thinks  and  act^  in  such 
JBanners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought 
and  action  would  not  have  existed,  I  perceive  intuitively ;  but  I 
do  not  perceive  at  all  wAy,  or  by  what  power,  I  think,  and  act. 
T%e  nature  of  this  subject  lies,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  human  capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not  in  any  degree  any 
want  of  evidence,  attending  the  fact*  The  contrary  opinion 
Foold  be  attended  with  this  absmxlity ;  that  we  cannot  perceive  one 
thing  withoiU  perceiving  at  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse^ 
mnd  in  the  view  of  the  mind  entirely  separated :  an  absurdity, 
which  cannot  need  to  be  exposed  by  me. 

4thly.  TTu  Mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence,  or  change, 
CSM  take  place  without  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind.  I  have 
very  often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking ;  but 
have  never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds 
to  have  the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude,  that  all 
others  will  find  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing  had  origi- 
nally existed,  I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing  could  ever 
have  existed.  Causes^  absolutely  the  same,  must  in  the  same  ctr- 
cmn$tasu:es  produce  absolutely  the  same  effects.  This  is,  I  think, 
certainly  self-evident,  and  admitted  as  such.  An  absolute  want  of 
€QM$e  involves  an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind  ;  and  must, 
with  nearly  the  same  evidence,  continue  forever.  The  necessity 
of  causes  to  all  the  changes  of  being  is  so  far  as  I  know,  univer- 
sally admitted.  Mr.  flume^  particularly,  talks  as  conunonly,  or 
rather  as  uniformly,  in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  does ;  and 
not  only  argues  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause^  as 
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much  as  other  men ;  but  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and 
gives  directions,  and  principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation. 
Indeed,  without  admitting  it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could 
argue  at  all.  But,  if  no  change  can  take  place  without  a  cause, 
how  can  it  be  supposed,  that  existence  can  take  place  without  a 
cause?  Certainly  less  violence  is  done  to  our  reason  by  suppos- 
ing a  being  to  be  changed  in  some  respect  or  circumstance  with- 
out a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause. 

5thly.  J^o  absurdity  can  be  greater  than  to  argue  with  a  man^ 
toho  denies  this  connection* 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  a  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and,  in 
the  act  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.  If  his  body 
be  not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  you  cannot  see  him.  If  his 
voice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him.  If  his 
mind  and  yours  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him.  In  a 
word,  without  admitting  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
you  can  neyer  know,  that  he  is  arguing  with  you,  or  you  with  hinu 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  will  see  to  be 
inwoven  with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  existence  of  things j  wmerscUly^  proves 
the  being  of  God. 

The  argument,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is,  for  substance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following  manner.  Every  man 
knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows 
also  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly 
certain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual ;  and 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  an 
adequate  cause,  is  invariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and 
exerting  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring  any  effect  to  pass.  In  the 
present  case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one,  possessing,  and  exerting, 
all  the  understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  neces- 
sary to  create,  such  a  being,  as  the  man  in  question.  This  cause 
is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding 
necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being 
compounded  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He, 
who  can  contrive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and 
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create  any  thing.     He,  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man, 
certainly  contriVed  and  created  all  things. 

This  argument  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conclasive :  nor  has  it 
been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or 
sneers.  I  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with 
what  logicians  call  intuitive  evidence :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to  what 
is,  in  the  logical  sense,  an  absolute  demonstration.  But  it  is,  in 
every  step,  attended  with  such  evidence,  as  excludes  all  rational 
doubt ;  and  approaches  so  near  to  the  character  of  demonstration, 
as  to  leave  the  mind  completely  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
opposed  by  no  counter  evidence. 

2dly.  The  state  of  existing  things  completely  proves  the  being  of 
God. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  argument,  derived  from  this  source, 
is  conducted  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  clearer,  and  more  happy,  than 
any  other,  within  my  knowledge ;  and  is  substantially  the  follow- 
ing. 

We  acknowledge  the  existence  of  each  other  to  be  unques- 
tionable ;  and,  when  called  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which  this 
acknowledgement  is  founded,  allege  that  of  our  senses ;  yet  it  can 
by  no  means  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses  discern  im- 
mediately any  man.  We  see  indeed  a  form ;  and  the  motions  and 
actions  of  that  form  ;  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  to  us 
the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,  of  an  intelligent  being.  Yet 
it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the 
actions,  the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  volitions,  are  that 
intelligent  being ;  or  the  living,  acting,  thinking  thing,  which  we 
call  man.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  merely  effects,  of  which  that 
living,  acting  thing,  denoted  by  the  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The 
existence  of  the  cause,  or,  in  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  con- 
chide  from  the  effects,  which  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of 
Crod.  In  the  universe  without  us,  and  in  the  little  world  within  us, 
we  perceive  a  great  variety  of  effectss  produced  by  some  cause, 
adequate  to  the  production.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, veins,  and  other  vessels;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices;  of 
the  tongue,  the  hands,  and  other  members;  the  perception  of  the 
senses,  and  the  actions  of  the  mind ;  the  storm,  the  lightning,  the 
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volcano,  and  the  earthquake ;  the  reviviscence  and  growth  of  the 
vegetable  world;  the  diflfusion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  system ;  are  all  effects ;  and  effects  of  a  cause,  adequate 
to  the  production.  This  cause  is  God ;  or  a  being,  possessed  of 
intelligence  and  power,  sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to 
pass.  He,  with  evidence  from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  thundereth  marvellously  with  his 
voice ;  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  fists ;  sendeth  lightnings  with 
rain  ;  looketh  on  the  earthy  and  it  trcmbleth  ;  toucheth  the  hills^  and 
they  smoke;  melteth  the  mountains  like  wax,  at  his  presence; 
causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  to  rejoice  ; 
and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good.  Him,  also, 
we  are  bound  to  praise,  because  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
inade  by  him  ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  him^  when  we  were 
made  in  secret.  His  eyes  saw  our  substance,  yet  being  imperfect, 
and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance, 
7oere  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them.  He 
also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  and  mind,  and  therefore 
demand  no  extrinsic  agency  ;  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects 
the  conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  farther  back  in  the 
course  of  reasoning.  That  matter  should  have  possessed  these 
powers  ct(»rnally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that 
it  should  have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  impossible. 
As  I  cannot  enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at 
the  present  time ;  as  I  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them;  I  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent only,  take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true ;  it  follows 
irresistibly,  from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the 
exertions,  of  matter,  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  cause  ;  and  that 
that  cause  is  possessed  of  intelligence  andpower,  to  which  no  bounds 
t:un  be  assigned. 

The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  popular 
manner,  may  be  thus  exhibited.  The  agency  of  God  is  clearly 
and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all 
things.     The  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  states  of  being,  which 
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we  behold  in  the  universe,  is  plainly  derived ;  because  it  is  a 
change  in  the  fonner  state  of  things,  commencing,  Continuing,  and 
terminating ;  and,  as  it  is  impossiHle  that  any  being  should  com- 
mence its  own  existence,  derived  certainly  from  an  extrinsic  and 
adequate  caase.     This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production,  existence,  and  structure,  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay,  their  functions 
•nd  operations,  are  all  plainly  effects  of  boundless  intelligence 
and  power.  The  universe,  of  which  we  are  inhabitants,  is  plainly 
a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  and 
proportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole.  The 
parts  also,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  immense  multitudes,  subordi- 
nate, but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  the  mineral  ktngdom,  in  which  however  there  are 
mnumerable  proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  the 
parts  of  it  by  a  happy  subserviency,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
many  illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  than 
can  be  allotted,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  them ;  I  observe, 
that  every  organized  beings  every  vegetable  and  every  animalj  is 
a  complete  system  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and 
faculties,  which  are  suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  pur- 
poses obvious,  useful,  and  wonderful ;  and  yet  regularly  and  com- 
pletely accomplished.  Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the 
earth  with  beauty,  and  to  become  food,  for  the  sustenance  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  animals.  Thus  hortulane  productions, 
fruits,  grains,  and  various  kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  becomes 
food  for  mankind.  Thus  trees  are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and 
to  become  useful  materials  for  furniture,  fencing,  and  building. 
Thus  the  earth,  the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  sunshine,  are  suited  to 
the  production  of  vegetable  life,  of  action,  warmth,  and  comfort ; 
together  with  innumerable  other  things,  necessary  to  preserve  and 
invigorate  man.  Thus  the  sun  is  fitted  to  shine ;  the  planets  to 
receive  light  firom  his  beams ;  and  the  whole  system,  to  move  on 
with  regularity  and  harmony,  and  to  accomplish  all  the  great  and 
gkvious  purposes,  for  which  it  was  contrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  there  is  a 
skill  and  power  manifested,  which,  were  any  other  skill  and 
power  employed  in  labouring  to  bring  them  to  pass^  infinitelr 
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transcend  tlic  cilicicncy  of  all  beings  except  God.  In  every  one  of 
them,  and  in  all  parts  of  every  one,  He  is  seen  in  this  efficiency, 
and  IS  therefore  present  in  all.  In  all,  and  throughout  all,  he  acts. 
Every  moment,  in  every  place,  and  with  respect  to  every  being« 
he  preserves,  conducts,  and  manages,  all  the  parts  of  this  stupen- 
dous machine,  this  vast  universe,  this  immense  kingdom,  which  he 
liath  made  for  himself  and  not  for  another.  Power  and  skill, 
*  literally  infinite,  are  every  moment  conspicuous  in  every  being. 

This  mode  of  arguing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopted 
by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened ;  by 
the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  of  gray  hairs.  In  every  age,  and  in 
every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  and 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in 
most  minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  iiirther  investi- 
gation. A^k  any  plain  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes, 
that  there  is  a  God ;  ask  even  the  poor  Indian^  whose  mind,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,"  and  he  will  tell  you, 
that  he  sees  him  in  the  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind*  All 
men  believe  the  things  around  them  to  be  efifects,  or  works ;  and 
all  believe  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  pow- 
er and  understanding  transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  any  man  ever 
doubted  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence 
of  a  wish,  that  it  might  not  be  true,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort 
to  convince  himself,  that  it  was  an  error.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
fool,  and  the  fool  only,  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God.^^ 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doc- 
.  trine,  so  far  as  they  are  of  sufiicient  importance  to  merit  an  an- 
swer, I  propose  to  consider  hereafter ;  and  will  conclude  this  dis- 
course with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  being  is  God  J 
From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
derived  their  existence ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  their  continu- 
ance ;  and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony, 
visible  in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  does  this  exhibition 
declare  him  to  be  possessed  ? 
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He  is  plainly  self-'exisienL  All  other  beiirgs  are  derived,  and 
kgin  to  be*  He  only  is  underived,  and  without  beginning  of 
infSy  or  end  of  years;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
Of  course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures; totally  superior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence 
ke  says,  and  says  truly,  lam  ;  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  Hence 
he  styles  himself  I  am  that  1  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah  ;  that  is, 
ExisTEircE,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  also,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  gave  existence, 
is  power,  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  beings  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  existence,  and  is  therefore  seen  to 
possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound.  The  power,  which 
upholds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illimitable. 
The  power,  which  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world,  transcends 
all  finite  understaiiding.  No  definite  number  of  finite  beings  possess 
soAcient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's  breadth ;  yet  God 
moves  the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit,  68,000  miles  in  an  hour ; 
two  hundred  and  sixty  times  faster  than  the  swiftest  motion  of  a 
camion  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  this  world  only,  but  the  whole 
system,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  all  the  worlds,  which  replenish 
the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of  suns  innumerable,  and  of 
the  ]danets  which  surround  them.  All  these  he  has  also  moved 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  moment ;  and  yet  he  fainteth 
MO/,  neiiher  is  weary. 

Nor  is  thb  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He  works 
eveiy  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole ;  moves  ever)- 
atom;  expands  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass;  erects 
every  tree ;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of 
rain,  and  every  flake  of  snow ;  guides  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes 
in  every  wind ;  thunders  in  every  storm ;  wings  the  light,  ing ; 
poors  the  streams  and  rivers ;  empties  the  volcano ;  heaves  the 
ocean;  and  shakes  the  globe.  In  the  universe  of  minds^  he 
formed,  he  preserves,  he  animates,  and  he  directs,  all  the  mysteri- 
ous and  wonderful  powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action, 
whidi  fill  up  the  infinite  extent  of  his  immense  and  eternal  em- 
pire. In  his  contrivance  of  these  things,  their  attributes,  and 
their  operations,  is  seen  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasura- 
Ue  knowledge  and  wisdom.     All  these  existed  in  the  Immense, 
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Eternal  Mind,  as  in  a  vast  storehouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  de-  ipq 
signs ;  and  existed  from  everlasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  di»  •== 
versified  character  of  uncreated  wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatnesst  '^ 
has  begun  to  be  manifested,  and  will  continue  to  be  manifested  is  - 
with  increasing  splendour  for  ever.  j 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask,  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  him,  fron  rr 
whom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  of  know-  ss 
ing,  and  the  innumerable  objects  of  their  knowledge  ?  What  ta 
must  be  the  fVisdom  of  him,  from  whom  all  beings  derive  their  wis-  c: 
dom ;  from  whom  the  emmet,  the  bee,  and  the  stork,  receive  the  *[_ 
skill  to  provide,  without  an  error,  their  food,  habitation,  and  safift*  ^ 
ty ;  and  the  prophet,  and  the  seraph,  imbibe  their  exalted  views  ,m 
of  the  innumerable,  vast,  and  sublime  wonders  of  creation,  and  of  9b 
creating  glory  and  greatness  ?  What  must  be  the  Excellence  of  « 
him,  who  gives  birth  to  all  other  Excellence ;  and  will  improve,  « 
refine,  and  exalt,  that  Excellence  in  every  virtuous  mind,  through-  i 
out  ages  which  will  begin  for  ever  ? 

2dly.  Horn  plainly  are  all  beings  absoluteltf  dependent  an  Croi 
for  their  existence^  their  attributes^  and  their  operations  f 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  and  can  do  what  he  pleaseSi 
and  permits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  command  the  clouii^ 
that  they  should  not  rain  ;  how  soon  would  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal worlds  perish ;  and  man  accompany  his  kindred  worms  to  the 
dust  ?  Should  he  withhold  any  power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exer- 
cised; and  we  could  neither  speak,  think,  nor  move:  the  human 
race  would  be  changed  into  statues ;  and  the  world  would  be  a 
dreary  waste;  a  desert  of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  all  resistance  to  God  ?  The  very  pow* 
er  to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  unless  sup* 
plied,  and  supported,  by  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels, 
the  worlds  above  and  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against 
him  for  a  moment.  All  are  nothings  and  less  than  nothing,  in  his 
^ight.  With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infi- 
nite ease  he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original 
nothing ;  and  with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  second  universe 
in  its  stead. 

3dly.  Of  this  universe  God  mvst^  of  necessity  be  t)u  sole  and  ffi- 
»ohite  Proprietor* 
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Nir  |jropcrty  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  from  Creation. 
!hitciver*e  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property  in  the  highest  de- 
fy in  which  any  thing  can  be  otir««  God,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, not  only  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
ttali  other;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any 
odier  being  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  to  all  beings 
animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegeta- 
bles, animals,  men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
dl  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  particularly  to  require  on  the  most 
nasonable  grounds,  thnt  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
kmselves  to  his  service  with  such  affections,  in  such  a  manner, 
lad  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questioned, 
irithoat  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobe- 
dience to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
vhen  we  withhold  the  property  of  our  fellow-men ;  and  in  a  degree 

I  incalculably  greater ;  while  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no- 
thing more  than  barely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God?B. 
4tlily.  Of  the  same  universe  he  t«,  of  course^  the  only  Ruler • 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove  beyond  debate  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
niced  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
piojed.  This  end  is  such,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  create,  and  uphold,  an  universe,  for  its  accomplishment. 
This  end,  originally  so  valuable,  as  to  induce  him  to  commence^ 
and  continue,  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  in 
\m  Tiew.  But  it  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  his  own 
government  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  at 
aL  All  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  un- 
cial to  such  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment.  But  He 
cm  rale  the  work  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and 
viU,  thus  accomplish  the  end,  which  he  proposed  from  everlasting. 

Fortius  end  every  thing  was  created,  the  least  as  truly  as  the 
pcatest ;  the  atom  as  the  world ;  the  worm  as  the  angel.  His 
pmridence  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to  all. 
■  Sach,  however  minute,  however  momentary,  is  really  necessary 
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in  its  place,  and  for  its  time.  Each,  therefore,  needs  to  be  con- 
ducted, throughout  its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made.  His  care  extends  therefore,  and  must  extend,  to  mi- 
nims, ephemera,  and  atoms,  as  truly,  and  as  exactly,  as  to  the 
concerns  of  Cherubs  and  Seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade^ 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  living  in  the 
mite  and  the  insect,  the  bin!  and  the  beast ;  thundering  marvel- 
lonsly  with  his  voice;  sending  lightnings  with  rain;  rolling  the 
billows  of  the  ocean ;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence  ; 
shining  in  the  stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his 
hand,  the  various  worlds,  which  compose  the  universe.  At  the 
same  time,  his  presence  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in 
the  universe  of  minds,  in  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought,  affec- 
tion, and  moral  action,  in  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment, 
of  the  myriads,  which  form  the  peculiar  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

5thly.  //  is  equally  evident^  that  this  end  must  be  Himself. 

Before  God  made  the  universe  there  was  nothing  beside  him. 
Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work  mnst  of  course 
have  been  found  in  himself;  because  beside  him  there  was  no- 
thing. It  must,  also,  have  been  found  in  himself,  because  when 
other  beings  existed,  all  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  him  j 
and,  therefore,  in  the  same  comparison  undeserving  of  his  regard. 
But  this  end  could  not  respect  any  change  in  himself;  any  in- 
crease, diminution,  or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  power,  and  gloty. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  manifestation  of  himself  alone  which  could 
be  the  end  of  this  mighty  work.  Himself  is  the  sum  of  Excellence  j 
of  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  good.  The  manifestation  of  him- 
self is,  therefore,  only  the  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence 
to  the  Creatures,  which  he  has  made.  The  manifestation  of  ail 
attributes,  though  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations,  is  princi- 
pally discerned  in  actions.  Excellence,  therefore,  is  discovered, 
chiefly,  by  doing  what  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  All  this  is 
so  evident,  as  to  need  no  illustration. 

God,  when  he  intended  to  disclose  his  perfections  to  the  uni- 
verse, intended,  therefore,  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  by  an  endless 
courae  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness, 
should  be  supremely,  and  most  clearly,  discovered.     The  highest 
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blessedness,  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  gpreatest  glory,  is 
found  in  communicating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it ;  in  giving, 
and  not  in  receivings  To  this  decision  Reason  necessarily  sub- 
joins her  own  Amen.  The  great  design  of  God  in  all  things  is, 
therefore,  to  do  good  boundlessly,  and  for  ever ;  and  in  this  con- 
duct to  disclose  himself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good. 

It  must,  of  necessary  consequence,  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
him,  that  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him,  in 
loving,  and  promoting,  this  divine  purpose  ;  while  all  opposition 
to  it  must  be  supremely  displeasing.  How  important  then  must 
it  be  to  us,  that  we  cheerfully  coincide  with  his  perfect  pleasure 
-in  this  great  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  fa- 
culties ?  Should  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent,  so  dear  to 
him ;  how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  how  provoking  to  him,  must  be 
the  conduct.  What  terrible  consequences  must  spring  from  the 
exertion  of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his 
anger  against  those,  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  de- 
signs !  What  must  they  not  feel !  What  ought  they  not  to  fear! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
less, may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
unite  with  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
pleasure.     Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word.     To  make,  and  give  it,  is  his  de- 
light, and  glory.      It  will  therefore  be  done.     In  this  wonderful 
work  how  divinely  great  and  good  does  God  appear?    How  de- 
serving of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise. 
How  amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  has  done !  How  much  more 
amazing  the  transcendent  purpose,  for  which  they  were  done ! 
Who  would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would  not  adore, 
thai  glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovah  our  God  ;  the  Being 
self-existent,  eternal,  and  immense ;  and  without  beginning,  li- 
mits, or  end;  united  with  eternal,  and  immeasurable,  wisdom  and 
pow(^ ;  from  whom  are  derived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabi- 
tants ;  on  whom  all  depend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  go- 
verned, and  blessed,  and  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  an  end,  immortal  and  divine.     Blessings  and  honour^ 
and  glory ^  and  power ,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 
Vol.  I.  3 
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Thtfool  hath  said  in  his  hearty  there  is  no  God. 

Iv  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ezit^ 
tence  of  God,  by  arguments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of  great 
distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satisfiaictory 
hot  unanswerable.  Plain  men,  also,  though  comprehending  them 
imperfectly,  have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the  arguments,  tbem- 
selres ;  and  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  establish ;  with- 
out a  question,  and  almost  without  an  exception.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  Atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  prae- 
tical.  A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  classes 
of  mankind,  but  almost  all  have  been  found  among  those,  who, 
professedly  at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  are 
in  the  text  universally  characterized  by  folly.  The  fool,  says 
David,  hath  said,  there  is  no  God.  In  other  words,  every  man 
who  says  this,  is  a  fool ;  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  his 
fidly,  only. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  in 
the  heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not 
from  his  understanding.  For  the  words,  there  is^  in  the  transla- 
tion, there  is  nothing  in  Che  original.  Hence,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  commentators,  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, let  there  be  no  God.  Whether  this  rendering  be  admitted, 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  asser- 
tion is  adopted,  at  all,  is  the  indisposition  of  the  heart  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  the  Creator. 

That  we  easily  believe,  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  truth  so 
obvious,  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He,  who  hates  the 
control,  disrelishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspection* 
judgment,  and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  persevere 
in  a  course  of  sin ;  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  and  alarm^ 
and  no  source  of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or  in  his  view 
so  safe,  as  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  this  belief  has  been  cherished  by  such  beings  aa 
mankind  are  ;  and  particularly,  by  such  beings  as  Atheists  have 
universally  been. 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  very  gross 
kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fact ;  as  if 
Goo  exists,  he  ir^ill  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  from  his 
anger  against  our  sins,  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  believe  U 
or  not ;  as  our  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  cheat  us  into 
ruin  ;  and  as  the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence 
of  this  belief,  will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  !• 
it  the  anguish  of  disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hesitate  to 
fvonounce  this  conduct  foolish  in  the  extreme.  To  him,  Vfbm 
^alks  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shui 
his  eyes.  What  greater  stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our 
eyes,  when  this  conduct  will  prove  the  certain  means  of  convey- 
ing us  to  this  scene  of  absolute  destruction. 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hamrd^ 
and  boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several  objections, 
which  they  declare  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  themselves* 
These  they  have  also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  te 
the  public  with  a  face  of  bold  assurance.     Even  this  has  not  sa- . 
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iiied ibenu  They  have  triumphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in 
the  supposed  ingenuity  of  their  efforts;  and  in  the  boasted 
Mmigth  of  their  arguments,  have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their 
antagonists ;  and  tmye  treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Chris* 
tittity,  but  even  of  Theism,  with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of 
dui  discourse,  to  examine  the  objections  of  these  men,  and  the 
ptisripal  doctruies  with  which  they  have  been  connected. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that 
Cnaiion  is  sOjgrtat  a  workj  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible,  even  for 
Qsdto  mccmaplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This 
■igulnr  man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  found  his  thoughts  so 
■seh  perplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave 
ip  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  and  determined  that  the  Universe, 
as  to  its  substance  at  least,  had  existed  from  eternity.  I  cannot 
Mp  remarking  here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  modem 
qpposers  of  die  divinity  of  Christ.  Brians  and  Socinians  have 
fcry  generally  insisted,  that  Creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to 
tflfaffd  no  proof  of  divine  agency ;  and  declared,  that,  even  if 
Ovist  did  in  &ct  create  all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  his 
diviiiity.  To  Aristotle  it  appeared  too  difficult  a  work,  even  for 
God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer; 
Qodd^es  aet%aally^  and  daily,  create  the  human  soul,  in  innumera* 
ble  instances ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  demands  all 
Iht  powo*,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He,  who  can 
give  existence  to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any 
lUig.  As  I  propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  dis* 
cms  at  large  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  • 
itftir  gmnted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact«  that 
(M  mpholds,  movesj  and  governs,  the  wiiverse^  Had  Aristotle 
ksown  the  doctrines  of  the  Copemican  Astronomy,  and  beheld 
God  moving,  with  entire  and  unabated  ease,  the  systems  of 
worlds,  which  compose  the  miiverse ;  his  capacious  mind  would* 
Idunk,  have  been  irresistibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand,  which 
tbam,  ooald  with  the  same  ease  have  created  them.     In* 
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deed  this  great  man  appears,  in  the  later  parts  of  his  life^  not  t 
have  placed  any  serious  reliance  on  this  objection. 

9dly.  It  is  objected^  thai  the  Btmte  of  the  world  ii  fucA,  09  to  for 
hid  the  belief  that  ii  is  the  work  of  a  God* 

"  The  world,"  say  the  objectors,  "  is  fiill  of  imperfection,  an< 
of  suffering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such,  as  to  entail  upon  a] 
its  animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  Death.  Nor  is  th 
moral  state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.  De 
pravity,  in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  tb 
beginning ;  and  has  ever  constituted,  to  say  the  least,  no  smal 
part  of  the  character  of  mankind."  God,  on  the  part  of  all  en 
lightened  men,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  av 
particularly  on  that  of  Christians,  is  declared  to  be  possessed  c 
infinite  perfection.  Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  suppoaei 
to  be  the  author  of  so  imperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformed,  i 
work  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that  God  either  did  not  make  the  world 
or  that  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  left  it  wholly  to  the  control  o 
chance  ? 

To  this  objection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  specious 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulness,  where  it  will  not  produo 
conviction,  I  answer,  in  the 

1st  place,  that  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  0| 
moral  evil;  a  subject^  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examinej  whe\ 
I  come  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  Godj  and  on  the  «;potla 
sy  of  man. 

Sdly.  7%e  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inexplieoblenem 
of  certain  things^  which  it  alleges  ;  and  amounts  to  no  more  thm 
thisy  that  there  are  several  things  in  the  worlds  the  naiure,  use^  am 
end^  of  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  argument,  contained 'ii 
it,  if  resolved  into  a  general  principle,  will  stand  thus.  Nothing 
the  nature,  use,  and  end,  of  which  we  cannot  understand,  can  bi 
the  work  of  God.  This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  U 
be  exploded ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  can  do  ver] 
few  things,  whose  nature,  use,  or  end,  can  be  comprehended  Iq 
us.  It  is  equally  certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  condnd 
ing,  the  oame  thing  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  UM 
not  to  be,  the  work  of  God.  One  man  may  distinctly  compn* 
hend  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  discern  in  it  certain  proofs  of  di 
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vine  workmanship*  Another  man  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  same  thing ;  and  his  igno- 
fuice  will,  according  to  this  rule,  be  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  not 
a  divine  work.  The  same  man,  also,  may,  according  to  this  rule, 
in  the  difierent  periods  of  childhood  and  manhood  be  able  to 
fiove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 
The  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  want  of  it,  are  here 
phced,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
quics,  by  which  it  is  perceived :  an  absurdity  too  palpable  to 
need  any  further  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this,  and  every 
other,  case  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  found  in  something  which 
«e  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance.  But  it  has  not  been,  and 
(sanoC  be,  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any  thing 
■ccMiaistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  govem- 
c4  by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system,  of 
lUdi  we  are  a  little  part,  mystery  and  inexplicableness  are  found 
evory  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as 
ours.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can 
be  rationally  looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  ways  are 
higktr  than  o%ir  ways  as  ike  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  Earth. 
The  mysteries  alleged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the 
^tiine,  that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presump- 
tm  argument  in  its  feivour. 

3dly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation 
oni  government  of  this  very  worlds  found  in  innumerable  things^ 
mkkk  Uself  coniainsy  is  hitherto  unanswered^  and  is  plainly  tman- 
smsrabUm  This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can 
•ever  be  afiected  in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  mere  inezplicableness  of  the  objects 
mmmd  «is. 

UBiversally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and 
ad|  of  the  things,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be 
anere  and  miserable  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such  a 
Mtave,  use,  and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

71k  Doeirines^  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  ob^ 
jcGlioni,  and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are 
the  fioUowing, 

i.  n^i  ihmgs  have  existed  in  «n  Eternal  Series  : 
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II.  Thai  their  existence  is  Catual :  and 

IIL  TTtai  all  distinct^  or  separate,  beings  eme  their  existence  !< 
the  Powers  and  Operations  of  MUter. 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

L  It  is  asserted  by  Atheists^  that  there  has  been  an  Eternal  Series 
of  things* 

The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  waya 

1st.  Elach  individual  in  a  series  is  an  unit.  But  every  coUectim 
of  units,  however  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

3dly.  Every  individual  in  the  series,  {take  for  example  a  seriei 
of  meny)  had  a  beginning.  But  a  collection  of  beings,  each  ^ 
which  had  a  beginnings  must^  however  long  the  series,  have  alu 
had  a  beginning.  This  likewise  is  intuitively  evident.  Shouli 
it  be  said,  that  the  first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  bu 
was  from  everlasting ;  which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  eva 
ding  the  answer  already  given  ;  1  reply,  that,  according  to  thii 
supposition,  the  first  in  each  series  was  uncaused  and  self-exis 
tent ;  and,  containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  eternal  existence 
could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  an  endles 
multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beings  must  be  admitted  on  thi 
supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of  few  and  feeble  actiri 
powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  but  such  as  are  merel; 
passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have  been  an  etema 
Man,  an  eternal  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  an  eternal  Oak,  an  etei 
nal  Rose,  eternal  Grass,  and  in  a  word  as  many  eternal  self-exis 
tent  Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts,  of  existences  in  th 
world  :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  produce,  or  brtnj 
into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of  course,  ther 
must  have  been  one^  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the  head  c 
every  existing  series  ;  and  at  the  head  of  every  series  of  animates 
beings  an  eternal  self-existent /^atr.  From  these,  also,  the  vihxA 
series  must  have  sprung  without  any  contrivance,  and  in  moi 
instances  without  any  consciousness.  .  All  this,  with  a  train  < 
absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitted  o 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  admitted 
Truly,  to  relieve  us  firom  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existpiiG 
of  One  self-existent  being.    At  the  same  time,  the  existenca  c 
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:»uch  a  finite  self-existent  being  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a 
shadow  of  support. 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  we  do,  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  made  up 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other.  These  parts  arc  a 
collection  of  units;  and  are  therefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Saints  and  Angels  in  heaven  are  immor- 
tal, and  will  therefore  exist  through  aft  iufinite  duration  ;  that  this 
duration  will  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts ;  and  that,  of 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  up  of  successive 
parts :  I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  these 
cases.  In  the  former,  the  supposed  infinite  duration  is  completed : 
*in  the  latter,  it  will  never  be  completed.  It  is  true,  that  Saints 
and  Angels  will  never  cease  to  be:  but  it  will  never  be  true,  that 
they  have  lived  infinitely,  or  through  an  infinite  duration.  An 
endless  addition  of  parts  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum 
of  partSy  which  have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion. 

3dly*  li  is  justly  observed  hy  the  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Betitley, 
Ifcil,  m  the  supposed  infinite  scries,  as  the  number  of  individual 
men  is  alleged  to  be  infinite  ;  the  number  of  their  eyes  must  be  tzoice^ 
tke^umber  of  their  fingers  ten  times,  and  the  number  of  the  hairs 
^  their  heads  many  thousand  times ^  as  great,  as  the  number  of  men* 
What,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals ;  of  leaves  on  the  trees  ;  and  of  blades  of  grass  on  the  earth  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  then,  there  is  an  almost  endless 
multitude  of  numbers,  greater,  and  many  of  them  incalculably, 
than  an  infinite  immber.  To  such  palpable  absurdities  are  we 
reduced  by  supposing  an  infinite  succession. 

4thly.  //  is  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer,  thai  all 
Ikese  generations  of  men  were  once  present.  One  of  the  indivi- 
duals, viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  His 
ton,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forty  years  younger,  was 
either  at  an  infinite,  or  at  a  finite,  distance  from  us.  If  at  an  in- 
finite, then  the  infinite  distance  of  his  father  was  forty  years  longer 
than  the  infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite 
Aiiitance  from  us,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will 
mafc^  it  infinite. 

Vol.  I.  4 
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It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  com- 
plication of  folly. 

The  same  arguments  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to  all 
possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up 
of  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course  we  see  in- 
tuitively, that  the  whole  has  had  a  beginning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
this  respect,  is  what  is  called  continued  motion.  Some  persons 
have  considered  motion  of  tliis  kind ;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  the  Planets  ;  as  not  being  successive ;  because,  when  viewed 
in  the  gross,  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  Divide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs, 
or  teeth ;  or  fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall 
successively  pass ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity 
of  the  parts,  will  vanish  in  a  moment.  It  will  be  seen  of  course, 
and  with  perfect  distinctness,  that  motion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an 
truly  a  succession  of  changes,  as  successive  thought,  or  successive 
being. 

II.  Atheists  assert  J  that  the  existence  of  things  is  CasnaL 

In  this  assertion  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect^  and  the 
very  cxistetice  of  causation^  are  denied^  so  far  as  the  production  of 
being  is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  have  been 
produced,  or  caused,  but  to  have  happened  :  their  existence  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  a  mere  contingency.  Some,  perhaps  most  of 
those,  who  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same 
time  believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  On  this  scheme  of  existence 
I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place^  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  any  evi* 
dence  whatever.  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent,  existence 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of 
a  reason  from  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity  ;  because 
he  declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  that  neither 
the  existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any 
reason.  Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  happened  in  any 
case,  is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  tes* 
timony,  and  of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no 
witness  was  ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all 
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other  mere  a.^sumptions ;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue, 
or  triangular;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their 
heads  downward;  or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  of  melted  glass. 

2dly,  ne  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have^  in  their  endeavours  to 
form  a  system,  founded  on  it^  been  driven,  unavoidably^  into  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  absurdities. 

Epicurus^  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supposed,  that 
innumerable  solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite  space ; 
that  they  were  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  and  were  all  sepa- 
rated firom  each  other ;  and  that  they  were  originally  quiescent,  or 
motionless.  When  it  was  objected,  that  they  must,  then,  have 
remained  for  ever  motionless ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conatus  ad 
mfftfun ;  an  endeavour^  or  tendency,  towards  motion ;  which  he 
ierlares  to  have  been  inherent  in  them  eternally.  When  it  was 
objected,  that,  unless  they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  conatus, 
they  could  never  have  moved  at  all ;  he  avoided  this  difficulty  by 
determining,  that  they  had  moved  from  eternity,  iti  parallel  direc- 
tions. It  was  objected  again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would 
never  have  approached  any  nearer  to  each  other.  To  escape  this 
difficulty,  he  gave  them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique.  The 
ca^tse  of  their  motion  he  declares  to  be  their  weight  ;  and  thtir  di- 
rtction  to  be  downward:  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight, 
where  there  is  no  attracting  body ;  and  that  every  direction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  downward.  T  will  not  pursue 
this  mass  of  absurdities  any  farther ;  and  will  only  observe,  that 
those,  who  have  followed  him,  have  not  rendered  the  system  a 
irbit  better  than  they  found  it. 

3dly«  The  actual  state  of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  of  thi^ 
ioetrine* 

Regularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  ca- 
soalty  in  the  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in 
t  whole,  one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularity. 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  small  as  the  number  is, 
are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billions,  of  different,  horizontal  arrange- 
ments. Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  to  fall  in 
any  supposed  order,  the  chances  against  their  falling,  a  seronH 
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time,  ill  the  same  order  are  at  least  as  great  a  number,  as  that 
which  has  been  specified ;  and  just  so  many  chances  exist  against 
(heir  falling  in  any  given  position. 

In  the  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
parts,  greater  and  smaller ;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
perfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  relative  horizontal  po- 
sitions only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by- 
more  than  a  million  of  arithmetical  figures  ;  their  vertical  and 
oblique  positions  must  be  expressed  by  several  millions  more ; 
and  all  these,  combined,  must  be  expressed  by  the  multiplication 
of  these  immense  sums  with  each  other.  The  chances,  there- 
fore, against  such  an  union  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  at 
actually  exists,  even  after  we  suppose  the  several  parts  actually 
formed,  would  be  such,  as  would  be  expressed  by  this  aggregate 
of  figures :  a  number,  which  all  the  human  race,  who  have  existed 
since  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creation,  would  not  have  been  able 
to  count,  had  ihey  busied  ihemselves  in  no  other  employment, 
during  their  lives.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  chances 
against  the  original  formation  of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater, 
than  against  the  fact  of  their  coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  climax :  for  we  perfectly  well  know,  that,  if  all 
ihe  parts  were  actually  and  perfectly  formed,  they  could  neither 
put  themselves  together,  nor  be  united  by  any  human  skill,  or 
labour,  however  long  employed.  Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were 
all  foimed,  and  all  perfectly  united,  so  as  to  constitute  exactly, 
both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame  ;  it  would  still  be  a  mere 
corpse,  without  life,  or  motion.  Were  we  to  admit,  still  further^ 
that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  possessed  of  life  ;  it 
^would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant 
from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  man. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  mankind  :  one  of  each  sex  being  origi- 
nally, and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeding 
generations.  In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be 
repeated,  in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals ; 
and  in  most  cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

He,  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing;  and 
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ik  &ith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  ca« 
soaity.  which  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully 
munerous  and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  united  and 
airanged.  Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies 
of  men,  in  its  own  place;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible. 
The  hair  of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as 
naturally  have  grown  on  the  face,  grows  only  where  it  is  needed 
to  cover  the  cerebrum^  and  cerebellum,  so  tender  and  vital, 
from  the  injuries  of  both  heat  and  cold ;  and  to  become,  at  the 
same  time,  a  beautiful  ornament.  The  eyes  are  placed  where 
oaly  they  are  needed,  or  could  be  materially  useful,  to  direct  the 
hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where  alone  they  could  serve  their 
great  purpose,  of  mastication :  the  throat,  immediately  behind 
and  beneath  them  ;  where  alone  it  could  answer  its  own  purpose 
of  receiving  the  food,  after  it  has  been  chewed,  mixed  with  the 
saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion  :  the  stomach,  beneath 
tlie  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  asophagus,  to  receive 
through  it  the  food,  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to  the 
preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  heart 
is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  lungs,  and 
the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them^ 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining 
life.  The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  connected 
with  the  throat  by  the  trachea,  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose^ 
the  air  on  which  we  live,  after  it  is  admitted  into  the  nostrils. 
The  great  bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the 
Spine,  is  so  formed,  and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  in  an  erect 
posture ;  as  to  defend,  in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  the 
9pinal  marrow,  so  essential  to  life  ;  and  as,  through  orifices  in 
the  vertebrae,  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  permit  the  nerves  to 
pass,  and  give  sensation  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  as,  at 
the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to  bend  into  every  useful  position. 
The  tongue  is  so  constructed,  and  posited,  as  to  answer  exacdy 
its  various  important  purposes,  particularly  tasting  and  speak- 
ing; the  hands,   where  alone  they  could  be  employed,  in  their 
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innumerable  uses ;  and  the  feet,  where  alone  they  could  enable  ui 
lo  stand,  or  walk. 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  volume 
er  rather  through  many  volumes ;  and  the  more  minutely  and  ex 
tensively  it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  a 
every  step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and  ex 
actly  formed,  and  perfectly  executed ;  every  part  of  which  ii 
with  the  greatest  felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of  humai 
existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  conse 
quences  of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Suppose 
the  eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallei 
by  chance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those  innume 
rable  positions,  furnished  by  the  body  ;  for  example  on  the  tO] 
of  the  head,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :  What  would  have  becom« 
of  the  man  ?  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  tb 
lungs,  the  stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been  removed  even  i 
very  little  distance  from  their  present  places.  How  soon  mm 
life,  if  we  suppose  life  at  first  to  exist,  be  extinguished  ?  Or  rathei 
how  impossible  must  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?  Wer 
the  hands  and  feet  to  interchange  positions  ;  were  the  thumb  t 
grow  from  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  b 
turned  outwards,  nearly  every  purpose,  which  man  is  fitted  t 
accomplish,  must  be  entirely  prevented.  The  truth  is ;  all  th 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  of  high  importance  to  our  well-being 
both  as  to  their  structure,  and  their  position ;  and  very  many  c 
them  are  in  both  respects  absolutely  indispensable.  A  very  smal 
change  in  any  one  of  these  would  be  equally  fatal  to  comfort 
and  to  life. 

Whence,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  in  so  many  million 
of  the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  exactl; 
formed,  and  exactly  placed,  in  their  proper  and  relative  posi 
tion  ?  that  the  blood  has  flowed  in  its  thousand  channels,  and  re 
gularly  returned  to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various  courses  ?  the 
the  food  has  ever  been  digested ;  the  processes  of  secretio 
carried  on  with  exactness ;  the  juices  separated  without  mixture 
and  the  nutriment  of  the  whole  Body  conveyed  to  every  pan 
however  minute ;  and  however  di:siant  ?  that  the  organs  of  sen 
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sation  have  ever  beea  formed ;  and  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
sinews,  furnished  with  strength,  and  the  nerves  with  sensitive 
perception  ;  and  that  thus  the  Body  has  become  a  frame,  a  tcne- 
Deot,  suited  to  the  inhabitation  of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Let  me  further  ask,  has  mere  casualty  been  the  source  of  con- 
trivance, of  thought,  of  volition,  of  virtue  ?  Has  an  immaterial 
Eiisteoce  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into 
being  by  a  mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse, 
and  shall  therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Will  it  be  held, 
tliat  souls  are  also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  after 
chance  has  given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  series  ? 

The  first  proofs  of  design,  viz.  the  provision  of  means,  adapted 
erklently  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  every 
animal  Body ;  in  every  organized  structure ;  in  the  mineral 
Kingdom,  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  po- 
sitioDS,  motions,  and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the 
planetary  system.  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  from  the 
Sun;  the  position  of  their  axes ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revo- 
lutions; their  furniture  of  moons ;  the  centml  station,  size,  and 
splendour,  of  the  vast  luminous  world,  around  which  they  roll; 
the  regularity  and  harmony  of  all  their  motions ;  are  overwhelm- 
ing proofs  of  design  and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only 
to  a  boundless  and  uncreated  Mind. 

III.  Atheists  assert,  that  the  several  betns^s^  found  in  the  Uni- 
xtrse^  awe  their  existence  to  the  operations  of  Matter, 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  arguments,  derived 
from  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a  cause  is 
not  only  supposed,  but  directly  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is 
regarded  by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all 
beings.  It  will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inadequacy, 
and  the  consequent  ineflScacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was 
not  the  real  source  of  existence  to  the  beings,  visible  in  the 
world  around  us.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I 
observe  in  the 

ist*  Place,  that  Matter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Atheist^  with 
mhom  I  am  now  arguing^  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  being 
the  great  object  of  his  schrmo  to  prove,  that  hi^  own  existence. 
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and  that  of  other  beings,  was  not  derived  from  an  Intelligent 
cause. 

2dly,  The  eternal  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratuitous  stf-  ' 
position  ;  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 

3dly.  yjTroc  admit,  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity,  its  proper- 
ties y  and  operations y  must  all  have  been  also  eternal* 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  are  inherent  in  it ;  they  must,  in 
the  case  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course 
whatever  powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally : 
there  being  no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or 
alter  thera.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  have  operated 
from  eternity,  in  every  way,  in  which  they  could  operate  at  all. 
All  the  beings,  therefore,  and  all  the  changes,  which  its  opera- 
tions could  produce,  it  must  have  produced  from  eternity.  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  there  must  have  been  an  eternal  and  infinite  series 
of  Men,  of  Animals,  of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of 
every  other  kind,  in  the  universe.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  a  self-contradiction.  The  premises,  whence  it  is  derived, 
are  therefore  false.  That  Mntter  should  have  possessed  these 
powers  from  Eternity,  without  exerting  them,  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  Eternity,  are  thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  as- 
serted in  the  former  discourse,  plain  impossibilities.  It  follows, 
then,  undeniably,  that,  if  Matter  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform 
state,  thai  state  was  entirely  (juiescent ;  and  that  no  change,  how- 
ever small,  could  ever  have  taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrin- 
sic cause.  Thus,  the  supposition  of  the  eternal  existence  of  Mat- 
ter, is  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  beings,  and 
the  changes,  in  the  Universe,  that  it  will  not  account  for  any 
thing  ;  not  even  for  the  least  change  in  the  position,  or  circum- 
stances, of  an  atom. 

4tHy.  There  is  no  fact,  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of  plan- 
sibilltij  to  this  scheme. 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  been  seri- 
ously alleged  to  this  purpose,  are  the  production  of  insects,  and 
plants,  by  what  is  called  equivocal  generation:  according  to 
which,  by  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the 
insect  is  supposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant 
without  a  seed. 
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To  this  I  answer, 

(Ist.)  That  this  is,  aibesij  a  mere  supposition:  no  evidence  Aob- 
a^  keen  ever  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges, 

(3dly.)  fVancisco  de  Hedi,  and  Malpigki^  two  eminent  Italian 
fkila9Qpher»,  Aare,  Ay  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  ««• 
periments,  unanswerably  proved^  that  equivocal  generation  is  a 
ftmmdless  hypothesis  /  and  that  no  Matter,  in  any  process  of  fer- 
meniatian,  will  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent,  or  a  plani 
wiihmU  a  seed.  As,  therefore,  all  the  powers  and  operations  of 
■atler  must,  if  eternal,  be  eternally  the  same  ;  and  as  matter  now 
produces  no  such  beings,  as  are  alleged ;  it  follows  unanswera- 
Uy,  that  matter  was  never  the  cause  of  any  such  productions. 

Sthly.  Innumerable  facts  directly  refute  this  scheme, 

1st*  T%ai  this  world,  in  its  prestnt  form,  was  not  eternal  is  cer^ 
Im  ;  because  its  surface  is  continually  changing,  and  approxima* 
iis^,  towards  a  level.  If  we  suppose  one  particle  only  to  have 
descended  from  the  higher  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  surface 
in  an  age,  or  in  a  million  of  ages ;  the  whole,  unless  counteracted 
by  opposing  causes  (and  in  most  places  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
causes)  must  have  become  an  entire  level,  at  a  period,  too  dis- 
tant to  be  conceived  by  any  mind,  or  expressed  by  any  numbers. 
Yet  millions  of  tons  annually  descend  towards  the  centre.  The 
dbte  of  the  Earth,  in  its  present  state,  must,  therefore,  have  be- 
gan at  a  time  not  far  distant. 

2dly.  ^,  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  be  an  inherent 
property  of  Matter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused  the  revolu* 
Hons  of  the  planets, 

Liet  the  planets  be  placed  at  any  supposable  place,  and  dis- 
tance, within  the  reach  of  the  Sun's  attraction ;  the  only  direc- 
tion, in  which  they  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  straight  or 
right  line  towards  the  Sun ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction, 
m  which  his  gravitation,  and  theirs,  can  possibly  act.  It  is  ea- 
sily, and  mathematically,  proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of 
the  planets  round  the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  impulse,  acting 
10  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally 
indispensable.  So  far,  therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been 
from  moving  in  their  proper  orbits,  round  the  Sun  by  the  mere 
power  of  gravitation,  that  they  could  only  have  fallen  directly 

Vol.  I.  fi 
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to  the  Sun*  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  planels  ! 
nUly  in  (heir  preseiiC  orbits ;  and  that  the  Earth,  far  ezaaqple, 
has  performed  an  infinite  series  of  revolntions;  it  must  also  be 
said,  that  the  Moon,  kt  her  circuit  round  the  Earth,  has  perfiorm- 
ed  a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Elarth,  in  its  rotation  round  its 
axis,  a  series  365  times,  as  great,  as  that  infinite  series. 

3dly.  Tke  diurnal  motunu  of  the  planets^  the  positions  of  their 
axesy  tuul  the  attendance  of  their  satellites ^  which  accord  with  no 
regtUaritjfj  or  proportion^  to  their  magnitudes^  or  their  distances 
from  the  Sun,  and  cannot  be  explained  in  anjf  consistenof  with 
mere  material  principles,  prove  themselves^  vs^pustionaUjfj  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause* 

6thly.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  em- 
ployed on  the  eclipses  of  Uie  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of  cor- 
rect calcubtions  concerning  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson^  that 
the  ancient  eclipses,  noted  in  history,  took  place  at  times,  dif- 
fering sensibly  frcHn  those,  which  the  calculations  require,  thai 
these  differences  of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times  ap- 
proach nearer  to  us ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  there- 
fore, more  distant  from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  now.  Hence 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Moon^s  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of 
having  been  eternal,  has  existed  only  during  a  little  period. 

In  the  last  place^  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  <lream 
any  longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed^  and  all  these 
proofs  given  up,  atwther  would  still  remain,  which  completely  re- 
futes this  scheme  ;  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  hUelli' 
gence, 

Qtu>d  noH  habety  dare  non  potest,  what  a  cause  does  not  contain 
or  possess.,  it  carmot  communicate ;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident 
proposition.  That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think,  will,  or 
originate  motion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  andmo- 
tivity,  is  plainly  impossible. 

Thus  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  exis- 
tence, which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed  to 
exhibit  the  abettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible light;  the  efibrts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus^  the  Egyp- 
tian PkUosoplurs,  the  Count  de  Bu^on,. and  many  others  both 
ancient  and  modem,  to  explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things, 
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woM  fiiraisii  aie  with  ampk  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition 
would  ill  become  this  sacred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the 
nisleiice  of  the  very  Matter,  to  which  so  much  is  attributed,  and 
m  which  such  reliance  is  jdaced,  by  atheistical  philosophers, 
cui  nerer  be  evinced.  I  myself  believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists ; 
kit  I  also  know,  that  its  existence  cannot  be  proved. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  in  the 

tst.  place,  ihmt  Atheism  in  all  Us  forms  is  a  specimem  of  the 
most  absoltUt  credulity. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existence,  here  recited, 
and  undoabtedly  the  best  which  have  been  formed,  are  founded 
on  mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by 
a  particle  of  argument,  or  evidence.  But  to  adopt  a  mere 
assumption,  especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importance,  is  credu- 
lity in  the  extreme,  and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pre- 
tence. More  than  this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by 
direct  demonstration.  Beyond  even  this,  they  are  unanswerably 
proved  not  only  to  be  false,  but  to  be  impossible.  Still  the  Athe- 
ist goes  on  quietly  with  his  faith  in  these  hypotheses;  and  re- 
solves to  believe,  in  defiance  of  demonstration,  and  impossibility. 

Idly.  Tlure  are  still  men^  in  considerable  numbers^  and  of  no 
small  irigenuity^  who  profess  themselves  Atheists  ;  and  who  thus 
prove^  that  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  hearty  and  not  in  the  under- 
standing. Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doc- 
trines can  never  have  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  con- 
viction, or  by  an  unbiassed  understanding.  They  were,  there- 
finre,  certainly  adopted  under  the  influence  of  the  heart ;  and  be- 
lieved, only  because  they  were  loved,  or  because  God  was 
dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  the  heart  is  the  true  source  of  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  Ood;  and  he  is  afool^  who,  governed  by  its 
wishes,  thus  believes  against  all  reason  and  evidence. 

5dly.  As  such  msn  have  thus  believed  under  such  an  influence ; 
sOj  if  me  indulge  such  wishes ^  we  may  be  given  up  by  God  to  these, 
or  any  other ^  fatal  doctrines^  and  of  course  to  destruction* 

The  gi^at  danger  lies  in  the  heart ;  and  in  its  hostility  to  God 
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and  his  character.  What  we  wish  we  easily  believe ;  and  what 
we  dread,  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve.  As  we  dread  the  anger 
of  God  against  sin,  and  against  ourselves  particularly  as  sinners, 
and  all  his  designs  to  punish  it ;  as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and 
its  pleasures ;  we  contrive  easily,  and  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his 
designs,  character,  and  existence.  Especially  is  this  the  case, 
when  God,  provoked  by  our  rebellion  and  opposition,  gives  us 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

How  greatly  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  guilt,  danger, 
and  ruin  ?  How  earnestly  ought  we  to  watch,  and  strive,  and 
pray  that  we  fall  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries  ? 
Let  us  resolve  to  receive  the  truths  at  all  events,  however  hum* 
bling,  or  painful,  in  the  love  of  it.  And  may  God  grant  that  it 
may  make  us  free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption^  and  translate  u^ 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  his  Children.     Amen. 


J.  5 


SERMON  III. 


COMPARATIVE  INFLUENCE 


ATHEISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


PSALM    Xiv.    1. 

1\e  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  They  art 
corrupt ;  they  have  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that 
dotth  good. 

\m  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  objections  of  Atheists 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  have 
substituted  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on 
this  most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  unsound  and  nugatory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hy- 
potheses, demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I 
coDchided  them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
intellect.  Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them 
is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fooL  There  is  no 
nore  absolute  folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love 
them,  and  to  reject  doctrines  because  we  hate  them ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  suffer  our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words.  They  are  corrupt ;  they 
hnt  dmu  abwmnablt  works :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.     In 
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Other  words,  Atheists  are  corrupt;  they  do  abomiruAle  works:  ' 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  good.  This  character  of  AtheistSi  ' 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  declared  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three  ■ 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  changed  for  dbe  better,  at  any  period,  * 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  have  ever  been  corrupt;  they  ?' 
have  ever  done  abominable  works  ;  there  has  never  been  among  * 
them  a  single  good  or  virtuous  man.  ^ 

It  cannot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest-  ^ 
ing  subject,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner  i 
in  which  these  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad  »j 
heart,  contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that  »j 
heart  still  more  corrupt ;  to  fill  the  life  with  abominable  actions ;  t 
and  to  prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  from  »i 
assuming  the  character  of  virtue.  t 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  wiH  u 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedi-  -t 
itice  to  truth ;  and  5m,  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  false*  t 
hood.  Or,  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition  '. 
or  preparation  of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience, ,  i 
in  the  respective  manners  which  I  have  mentioned*  FrcMn  these 
definitions,  which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  successfully  denied, 
it  is  evident,  that  every  false  doctrine,  which  is  relished  by  the 
heart,  will,  of  course,  govern  its  affections,  and  volitions ;  and 
will,  therefore,  control  the  conduct.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that, 
in  the  present  case,  the  doctrines  in  question,  being  embraced 
only  because  they  are  loved,  will  eminently  influence  the  heart 
which  has  dictated  them,  and  eminently  affect  all  the  moral  con-  ) 
duct.  \ 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investiga-  t 
tion  of  moral  subjects,  that  the  character  of  a  man  musty  at  lemsi  \ 
m  a  great  measure,  be  formed  by  his  views  of  the  several  subjects^  ^ 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  As  these  are  expanded,  magnificent,  i 
^nd  sublime ;  or  narrow,  ordinary,  and  grovelling ;  the  taste,  the  j 
character,  and  the  conduct,  will  be  refined  and  noble,  or  gross  i 
and  contemptible.  A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  of  ] 
life,  and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume  i 
of  coarse  a  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  per*  \ 
9onaI  character,  which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  whose  Tiewv 
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htTe  ever  been  limited  to  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life 
bis  been  passed  in  actions  of  no  significance.  There  is  some- 
thing princely,  of  course,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endoMonents, 
vlien  properly  educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There 
k  every  thing  diminutive,  of  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained 
•Illy  to  be  a  camp-boy  or  a  shoe-black. 

When  men  are  educated  to  contemplation^  and  science^  it  may  not 
muiaturally  be  imagined,  that  their  minds,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  their  endowments,  joill,  from  the  similarity  of  their  pur> 
SBitey  be  /armed  into  a  similarity  of  character.  This,  however^ 
ii,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.  The  very  objects, 
with  which  such  men  are  equally  conversant,  may,yrom  their  re- 
fedive  modes  of  viewing  them,  become  totally  unlike,  and  even 
contradictory,  in  their  apprehension.  It  will  not  be  questioned, 
that  the  mind  of  a  Heathen,  studying,  with  the  views  of  a  Hea- 
dicn,  the  polytheism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  affected  very 
difierently  from  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  investigating  the  same 
wAjiexiim  The  manner,  in  which  we  regard  any  object  of  inquiry, 
msij  differ  from  some  other  manner  almost  as  much,  as  any  two 
objects  of  inquisition  may  differ  from  each  other.  The  views  of 
Um,  who  regards  the  firmament  as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the 
jiars  as  little  sparks  of  light,  differ  from  the  views  of  the  Astro- 
nomer, who  considers  the  firmament  as  a  boundless  expansion^ 
and  the  stars  as  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Suns,  almost  as 
widely,  as  the  two  objects  of  contemplation  differ.  The  man- 
■cr,  therefore,  in  which  human  contemplations  are  directed,  may 
he  very  various,  although  the  objects  are  the  same.  In  truth  it 
is  not  the  grandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects,  but  the  great* 
■ess  or  iitdeness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them,  which  affect, 
tod  ftxm,  the  character. 

like  taste,  or  relish,  of  the  mind,  particularly,  will,  in  a  great 
Bfeeasnre,  if  not  wholly,  be  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind,  by 
•a  early  habit  accustomed  to  little  views,  will  soon  learn  to  re- 
lish no  other.  Accastomed  from  the  beginning  to  a  connection 
with  grovelling  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  pleased  with 
toy  other  objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased 
idbeaies  of  action,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with 
tfeiy  tiling  of  an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 
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As  these  things  are  true  of  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man ; 
so  they  are  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  origi« 
nal,  and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones ;  whicli 
direct  every  future  course  of  thought ;  and  to  which  the  mind 
thinks  it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose, 
relish,  and  opinion.  If  the  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig ;  the 
branches  must  be  poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the 
basis  of  whose  religion  was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  the- 
ology and  ethics,  dismally  lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  human  condtwi  art  founds  either  in  the  Objects^ 
with  which  we  converse  ;  or  in  the  Views,  with  which  we  regard 
them.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its 
nature.  If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the  conduct  will  partake  of 
the  same  characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  grovelling,  mi- 
worthy,  and  odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  both  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendently of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this 
reason ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve- 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  th« 
text,  that  the  proper^  natural,  and  necessary  influence  of  Atheism  i» 
to  contract^  and  render  grovelling^  the  views^  to  corrttpt  the  ckO" 
racter,  and  to  deform  the  life,  of  Man.  The  truth  of  this  asser^ 
Hon  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads  : 

1 .  TRe  views  J  which  the  Athtist  forms  of  the  Natural  World : 

2.  His  views  of  the  Moral  World: 

3.  His  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the 
views,  which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1.  /  shall  consider  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  tht 
Natural  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions. 
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He  Jnay,  with  my  conseat,  be,  what  I  well  knoiv  he  can  be,  a 
Chemist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall, 
if  he  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an 
Aatronomer,  a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may 
be  any,  or  all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  sustain  the  several  characters  specified. 
I  will  not  even  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remaric  of  Lord 
Bmccnj  that  a  liUU  Philosophy  will  make  a  man  an  Atheist,  but  a 
great  deal  will  make  him  a  Christian :  although  I  entertain  not  a 
doubt  of  its  truth.  My  business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things 
hot  to  show  the  nature  of  those,  which  are  of  higher  importance. 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  with  enlarged  understanding,  and  skill, 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.  He  may, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom;  may  analyse  the  chemical  principles,  and 
combinations,  of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  may  trace,  to  use  his 
own  language,  the  hidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious 
progress  through  the  system.  Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the 
Poet,  and  the  science  of  the  Astronomer,  he  may  be  fascinated 
with  the  beauty,  splendour,  and  sublimity,  of  the  landscape,  or 
delighted  with  the  distances,  magnitudes,  motions,  harmony,  and 
magnificence,  of  the  planetary  and  stellary  systems ;  still  his 
views  of  all  these,  and  all  other,  natural  objects,  although  in  his 
mind  the  most  illustrious  objects  which  exist,  will  be  poor  and 
pitiable. 

All  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  to  fate,  accident,  or 
ike  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  They  exist  for  no  end ;  and 
accomplish  none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom ;  and  display 
none*  ^They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  without  any 
purpose,  or  design,  in  their  creation :  a  vast  apparatus  of  splendour 
and  magnificence,  assembled  togciher  for  nothing :  an  immense 
show,  in  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from  which  nothing  can 
be  gained.  The  Mind,  in  siu^eying  them,  asks  instinctively, 
and  irresistibly,  How  came  this  train  of  wonders  into  being  ?  and 
is  answered  with  nothing  but  perplexity  and  folly,  but  doubt  and 
despair.  In  the  same  manner  it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  this 
mighty  assemblage  of  wprlds  and  their  fiimiture  prove  ?    The 
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only  reply  is,  Of  none.  All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and 
inhabitants,  are  the  result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  inm- 
banded  necessity,  which  exists  in  the  blind  operations  of  un- 
conscious Matter;  that  gloomy  Fate  of  ike  Heaihens^  to  which 
they  sullenly  submitted  because  they  deemed  it  inevitable ;  and 
which,  while  it  showered  calamities  in  abundance,  cut  off  every 
hope,  and  every  effort,  for  the  attainment  of  deliverance.  To 
the  wretch,  whose  mind  is  effectually  imbued  with  this  scheme 
of  things,  the  Universe  is  changed  into  a  vast  Prison,  where 
himself  and  his  companions  are  confined  by  bolts  and  bars,  forged 
by  the  hand  of  blind,  immoveable,  and  irresistible  Destiny ;  where 
no  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufferings,  and  no  hand  to  lend 
relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and  no  ear  listens 
with  tenderness ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven,  and  are  hung 
with  clouds  and  midnight ;  and  where  every  effort  to  escape,  con- 
ducts  the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen  cavern  of  Despair. 
Should  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  con- 
templation, turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only 
alternative,  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally 
distant  from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all 
other  beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties 
and  operations,  are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in 
their  movemenls,  like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind.  In 
his  view,  if  he  understand  his  system,  and  will  think  consistently 
with  himself,  his  thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance 
of  his  own  being,  and  that  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties, 
produced  by  no  cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no 
wisdom,  and  existing  to  no  purpose.  Mere  abortions,  precari- 
ous in  the  extreme,  possessed  only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating 
existence,  they  tremble  and  flutter,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense, 
over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and 
discouragement.  Not  a  plan  can  be  rationally  formed,  not  a 
hope,  consistently  indulged.  Where  every  thing  is  to  happen, 
if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where  the  result  of  the  casualty,  is  with  the 
same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or  nothing ;  it  is  plain, 
that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Against  every  expectation,  the 
chances  are  millions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every  supposable 
thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other. 
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Sliould  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refates  these  declarations,  by 
Us  conduct ;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is 
BO  more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to  fate,  or 
diance  :  I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.  The  Atheist, 
instead  of  refuting  these  observations,  refutes  himself.  He  de- 
lies  his  own  principles ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  principles, 
which  he  opposes.  If  he  understands  his  own  scheme ;  he  can- 
not but  know,  that  the  necessity  of  existence,  which  he  professes 
to  believe,  is  itreconcileable  with  all  freedom  of  mind,  with  all 
Yolontariness,  with  all  contrivance.  He  knows,  that  connection 
cannot  spring  from  chance ;  that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  acci- 
dent ;  that  whatever  exists  fortuitously,  exists  independently  of 
tU  things  else,  and  can  never  be  connected  with  any  other  thing,  by 
any  moral  or  useful  relation.  If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and 
act  rationally,  he  would  neither  contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ; 
neither  build,  nor  plant ;  neither  reap,  nor  gather ;  but  would  yield 
himself  up  to  the  control  of  irresistible  Destiny,  or  to  the  capri- 
cious disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  natiu*e  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful ;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees 
them,  their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily 
admitted,  therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot, 
must  in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which 
are  inherent  in  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  il- 
lustrious attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies^  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind  ;  when 
he  denies,  that  they  are  moved,  and  ruled,  by  infinite  perfection ; 
and  that  by  the  same  perfection,  they  are,  conducted  to  a  divine 
and  glorious  end,  a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable. 
Without  this  consideration,  all  their  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fad- 
ii^ :  a  dim  taper,  gradually  declining  on  the  sight  towards  a  final 
extinction.  At  the  same  time,  by  attributing  their  existence  to 
Fate,  Chance,  or  Matter,  he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers 
their  elevation,  to  a  measure  equally  humble  and  painful ;  and  co- 
vers even  the  bright  lights  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and 
obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  how 
different  arc  bis  vipws  of  the  same  illustrious  objects  ?   To  him 
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Uie  vast  congregation  of  Worlds,  is  the  immense  and  eternal  em- 
pire of  the  Self-existent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived  by 
his  boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and 
executed  by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thought,  like  the 
rising  of  the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  imparts  to  the  Uni- 
verse, in  a  moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  splendour,  invest- 
ing, explaining,  and  adorning  all  the  beings  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. On  all,  the  sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped 
as  a  living  image,  glowing  in  living  colours.  The  Universe  be- 
comes a  vast  assemblage  of  Means,  directed  to  an  immortal  Pur- 
pose ;  arranged  in  perfect  order ;  adjusted  with  exact  symmetry ; 
and  operating  with  complete  harmony :  and  all,  from  the  glory 
of  that  purpose,  and  the  perfection  of  their  arrangement,  symme- 
try, and  operation^,  derive  an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which 
they  are  otherwise  utterly  incapable. 

God,  htfoTt  w/unn  all  beings  are  as  nothings  is  invested,  by  his 
perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  becomes 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Immuta- 
ble Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  are  objects  so  high,  so  vast, 
that  all  the  Worlds  and  Suns,  which  they  have  created,  diminish, 
when  compared  with  diem,  to  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance.  But  in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  these  worlds, 
and  every  thing  which  they  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from 
being  an  immediate  exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  in- 
comprehensible Being,  in  whom  they  reside.  Wherever  the 
Christian  casts  his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  full  of  God.  The  om- 
nipresent, all-creating,  and  all-ruling  Jehovah  lives,  and  moves, 
and  acts,  in  every  thing  which  meets  his  view.  In  the  Spring, 
he  comes  forth  in  his  beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  the  naked 
World  in  the  richest  attire,  and  awakens  universal  life  and  joy. 
In  the  Summer,  and  the  Autunm,  he  openeth  his  bountiful  hand, 
'and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  In  the  Winter,  he 
hath  his  way  in  the  whirlmnd,  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are 
the  dust  of  his  feet.  The  Heavens  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian the  day  when  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament ;  and  there 
was  a  firmament :  In  the  Sun,  still  resounds  that  Voice,  which 
conunanded,  Lei  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 
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In  the  mean  time,  all  things,  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the  Athe- 
ist, in  a  blind  and  relentless  career  by  irresistible  Necessity,  or 
dancing  in  fortuitous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atoms 
supposed  by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark, 
cheerless,  and  hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by 
the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  are  there- 
fore, to  him,  full  of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever 
he  is,  there  God  is.  His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  prayers ;  Hia 
eye,  to  his  dangers,  sorrows,  and  fears ;  His  hand,  extended  to 
.supply,  to  relieve,  to  comfort,  and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend 
is  every  where  found  by  him,  in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by 
night  and  by  day ;  never  absent ;  never  forgetful ;  never  unkind ; 
never  incumbered  by  any  concerns,  which  will  prevent  his  wants 
from  being  regarded ;  nor  surrounded  by  any  difficulties,  which 
can  hinder  them  from  being  supplied.  Between  this  friend  and 
him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene :  he  is  every  where,  and 
»  every  where  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
Athebt  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  MJhd 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

2dly.  /  vfill  now  examine  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  fomu  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Minds,  or  of  Intelligent  be- 
ing. The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure* 
be  conceived  from  these  considerations ;  that  the  individuals,  who 
compose  it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  contrived, 
or  done ;  and  the  only  beings,  by  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be 
enjoyed.  Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in 
a  fcr  greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  Man,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectind  existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  Mushroom ;  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal*  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government ;  insuscepti- 
ble of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excel- 
lence, and  loveliness ;  possessing  attributes,  which,  like  himself, 
are  the  offspring,  and  under  the  control,  of  Necessity,  or  Chance ; 
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united  to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  Time  and  Place ;  insu- 
lated in  all  his  interests,  and  those  the  interests  of  a  swine  only ; 
without  the  knowledge,  or  the  existence,  of  law  or  government, 
merit  or  reward ;  and  born  merely  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
sleep,  to  propagate  his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious 
is  it,  that  on  these  views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal 
worth,  enjoyment,  or  hope ;  no  common  good ;  no  sense  of  recti- 
tude ;  and  no  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness. 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  laws,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  former, 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations,  which 
he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  government.  To  these 
relations,  also,  must  the  laws  and  the  government  be  conformed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that,  that,  and  that  only,  shall  be  enacted, 
which  requires  the  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promo-* 
tive  of  general  and  individual  happiness.  In  the  same  manner 
must  be  directed  the  rewards,  punishments,  and  administrations. 
But  on  the  scheme  of  the  Atheist,  there  4s  no  such  ruler,  and  no 
such  right  to  rule ;  there  tre  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  du- 
ties. Rectitude,  the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  render- 
ing voluntarily,  that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  on 
his  scheme,  no  claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is^ 
therefore,  nothing  due :  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and 
no  rectitude  experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  re- 
fined enjoyment,  which  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never 
be  found  by  the  Atheist. 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  or  moral  principle ;  and 
destitute  of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment,  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  that 
his  whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  conven* 
iencc ;  or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained, 
rendered  intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their 
view  only  on  the  present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  other 
words,  his  conduct  must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  pas- 
sion and  appetite ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct, 
which  has  produced  almost  all  the  miseries  and  complaints  of 
Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it.    What  would  become  of  such  a  world ;  and  of  the 
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Atheist  himself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man,  it  is  evi- 
dent, could  exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.  The 
loss  of  the  enjoyment,  furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion, 
an  enjoyment  absolutely  indispensable  even  to  comfort  and  to 
safety,  would  infinitely  overbalance  every  good,  which  Atheists 
ever  found*  Without  confidence,  no  society  can  be  happy. 
Without  confidence,  no  society,  no  friendship,  no  union,  no 
connection,  between  intelligent  beings  can  exist.  Even  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  has  ever  been  proverbially  acknowledged, 
cannot,  without  confidence,  form  even  their  dreadful  state  of 
society.  The  world,  dispossessed  of  it,  would  become  an  image 
of  hell;  and  distrust,  jealousy,  wrath,  revenge,  murder,  war,  and 
devastation,  overspread  the  Earth.  In  the  midst  of  millions,  the 
Atheist  would  find  himself  in  a  desert.  His  situation  would  be 
thai  of  a  hennit ;  his  character,  that  of  a  fiend.  By  day,  he  would 
hide  himself  in  his  den :  by  night,  he  would  prowl,  as  a  wolf,  for 
the  prey,  on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  World,  it  if  obvious,  Hope^  whichy  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  comes  to  ally  could  never  come.  On  Hope,  even  as  the 
World  now  is,  men  in  a  great  measure  live.  The  prospect  of 
something  better  to-morrow,  brightens  all  the  comforts  of  man, 
and  tinges  with  light  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  affliction,  to- 
day. Were  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  to  be  fairly  reckoned 
up ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that  those,  which  Hope  brings  in  her 
train,  would  be  the  greatest  mass,  both  in  number  and  value. 
But  in  these,  the  Atheist  could  not  share ;  because  from  Fate  or 
Chance,  nothing  can  be  rationally  expected  ;  and  because,  from 
his  fellow-men,  governed  by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  no- 
thing but  danger,  distrust^  and  fear. 

Should  it  he  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  ab- 
flobHely  intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government :  I  ad- 
ait  the  conclusion ;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from 
which  it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  go- 
vernment ;  and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  Its  basis 
would  plainly  be  dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of 
living  without  it ;  and  its  operations  would  be  only  those  of  force. 
The  Rulers  would  fee;)  no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtues, 
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and  realize  no  moral  obligation.  To  all  these  things  their  fun- 
damental principles  would  be  hostile,  and  would  render  the  very 
thought  of  them  ridiculous.  God  is  the  only  acknowledged 
source  of  moral  obligation  ;  but  to  them  there  would  be  no  God, 
and  therefore  no  such  obligation.  Conformity  to  his  laws  is  the 
only  rectitude ;  but  to  these  men  there  would  be  no  such  laws, 
and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Convenience,  of  course,  or,  in 
better  words,  Passion  and  Appetite,  would  dictate  all  the  conduct 
of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  government  directed  by 
Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by  the  histories  of 
CaligiUa,  JsTcro,  and  Heliogabalus  ;  and  more  thoroughly,  though 
still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  Danton^  Marat^  Robespierre^  and 
their  associates.  Who  could  be  willing  to  see  such  a  tissue  of 
madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  ? 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  tlie  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counter|)art  to 
that  of  their  rulers.  Appetite  would  change  every  man  into  a 
swine  ;  and  Passion,  into  a  tygcr.  Right  would  neither  be  ac- 
knowledged, nor  be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted 
would  be  sought,  and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
Whatever  was  hated,  would,  so  far  as  safety  would  permit,  be 
hunted,  and  destroyed.  To  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  betray,  to 
maim,  to  torture  and  to  butcher,  would  be  the  common  employ- 
ment, and  the  common  sport.  The  dearest  and  most  venerable 
relations  would  be  violated  by  incestuous  pollution ;  and  chil- 
dren, such  of  them,  1  mean,  as  were  not  cast  under  a  hedge, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the  stones,  would  grow  up 
without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without  a  friend.  The  world 
would  become  one  vast  den ;  one  immeasurable  stye ;  and  the 
swine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a  comparision  with  its 
inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate 
in  such  docti-ines,  and  such  practices ;  the  means  of  removing 
the  doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  Eng- 
lish infidel  writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character 
of  Atheists,  and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing 
Theism,  have  directly  declared,  that  there  is  no  right,  except 
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that  which  the  Leviathan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  be 
SQch ;  and  that  rectitude,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  in  the  will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institu- 
tions, and  arbitrary  decisions,  merely.  Little  consideration  is 
necessary,  to  enable  us  to  discern,  that  this  single  principle  in- 
Tolves  all  the  consequences,  which  I  have  attributed  to  AUieism, 
dissolves  at  once  all  obligations  to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and 
crumbles  the  bands  which  hold  society  together.  Accordingly 
HoBBKS  declares  it  to  be  lawful  to  doj  and  to  get^  whatever  we 
eon  with  safety  ;  and  multitudes  of  his  coadjutors  and  followers 
have  taught,  that  pollution  in  almost  every  form  is  lawful  and  de- 
iirabUj  and  that  animal  enjoyment  is  the  only  real  good.  The 
infidels  of  the  FVench  school,  who  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
like  the  English^  to  regard  any  appearances,  have  openly  denied, 
and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  piety.  I  have  been  infonned  by  what  I  esteem  good  au- 
thority, that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  Literati,  being  asked 
io  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  President,  whether 
diere  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation,  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.  This  happened  a  little  before  the 
F\reneh  Revolution.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  of 
Fi^nch  Infidels  have  not  only  denied  all  the  obligation,  which 
bind  us  to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised, 
as  a  contemptible  wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly, 
the  man,  who  believes  in  its  existence. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and 
have  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France^  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  government  as  establish- 
ed over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience 
of  many  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retaining,  as  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  tMat  education,  the 
state  of  that  nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  question,  that  all,  which 
i  have  said,  is  true  without  exaggeration.  France,  during  this 
period,  has  been  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding 
perpetrations,   have  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator. 
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amazement  and  homM*.  The  miseries,  suffered  by  that  single 
Nation,  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the  preceding  sufferings 
of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  enhanced,  ^nd  multi- 
plied, without  a  precedent,  without  number,  and  without  a  name. 
The  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one  great  Prison ; 
the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of 
Man  conmiuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  the  bayonet, 
the  sucking  boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it 
seemed  for  a  season,  as  if  the  Knell  of  the  whole  nation  was 
tolled,  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  and  its  funeral. 
Within  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of 
human  beings  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  coun- 
try, by  the  influence  of  Atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt,  and 
be  governed  by,  the  doctrines  of  France^  what  crimes  would  not 
Mankind  perpetrate  ;  what  agonies  would  they  not  suffer  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  guilt  anddesola*. 
Cion,  this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  where  no  solitary 
virtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles>  through 
the  profound  midnight ;  and  refresh  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  world  of  the  Christian* 
Here,  at  the  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral  being,  reaching 
like  JacoVs  ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
infinite  dominion,  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  haac^  the 
God  of  Jacob  ;  the  God  of  all,  who,  like  them,  believe,  worship, 
end  obey  their  Creator.  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite 
Mind,  the  Christian  beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless 
sublimity,  grandeur,  beauty,  and  loveliness  ;  commanding  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration, 
complacency,  love,  and  praise  ;  expanding  every  view,  refining 
«very  aflection,  and  ennobling  every  attribute.  From  the  im- 
mediate contemplation  of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  supe- 
riority and  distinction,  of  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never 
conceived,  he  casts  his  eyes  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which 
that  Being  has  created.  There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of 
Intelligent  mind3  reflecting,  with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  their  Maker.  From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the 
Ai'changel,  through  the  glowing  zeal  of  the  Seraph,  and  the 
mtlder  wisdom  of  the  Cherub ;  through  the  high  endowments  of 
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»,  Amakj  and  Paml;  dowm  to  the  humUe  but  Turtuous  in- 
habttant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives,  and  hreathc8»  and  actuates, 
10  dH;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each  wears,  aad  ezhihiti,  in 
his  own  manner,  and  that  manner  a  delightful  and  osefisl  one,  the 
image  and  beanty  of  Jbhovah.  All,  though  of  different  magnl- 
lades,  diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though  one  §tar  J^trdk 
/«0M  oNolAsr  star  m  f /ory*  All  are  the  subjects  of  virtnolB 
affections;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify  and  enjogr, 
their  Creator :  all  are  fimned,  and  disposed  voluntarily,  to  ffll  up 
dietr:  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  individual  en- 
joyment and  increasing  universal  happiness :  all  are  bound  to- 
gether as  children  of  one  God  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by 
/b<»e,  ciU  band  of  peffeeiunu  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in 
Ihe  sight  of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  ot  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the 
Oeator^  who  is  of  course  the  rightfid  lawgiver,  has  given  laws, 
Ant  the  direction  of  its  members,  which  require  perfect  conduct, 
and  ensure  to  it  perfect  happiness.  These  laws  extend  to  all 
-  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  alike ;  and  regulate  each  with 
unerring  propriety.  Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  divine ;  nothing  can  sunder,  nothing  can  lessen  it.  This, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  regret  to  him,  is  his  delight;  for 
what  these  laws  require  is  better  than  Any  thing  else;  and  more 
fraught  with  self-approbation,  worth,  and  enjojrment.  Of  course, 
in  all  the  relations  and  situations  in  life,  as  a  parent  or  a  child, 
a  neighbour  or  a  friend,  a  magistrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself, 
on  the  one  hand,  irresistibly  obliged,  and,  on  the  other,'  entirely 
delighted,  to  obey  their  dictates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every 
moral  being,  in  every  situation,  and  with  respect  to  every  action, 
they  provide  of  course,  and  universally,  for  that  conduct,  in  every 
being,  which  is  commendable  and  desirable. 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  within,  for 
dignity  of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in  the  recesses 
of  eoUtude  ;  and  fcnr  the  endless  train  of  duties  and  blessings,  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  of  Society.  A  Ruler,  formed  in  diis 
manner,  will  govern  only  to  bless.  Subjects  of  the  same  charac- 
ter will  obey,  because  rectitude  demands  tjieir  obedience,  and 
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because  their  obedience  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  then- 
selves  and  their  Rulers. 

3dly«  I  will  now  examine  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  fanm  ff 
the  Future  World* 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necessary. 
The  whole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future 
world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  summary :  That  his  body, 
begun  by  Chance  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and 
perishes  without  hope ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of 
his  body,  useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at 
his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption  :  ^^  Death  an  eternal  Wfgv" 
he  engraves  on  the  gate-posts  of  every  church-yard ;  and  con- 
signs, by  his  mandate,  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  the  dark  and 
desolate  regions  of  annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  die  human 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  every  mo- 
tive, furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  the  hope  of 
future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  and  amiable  conduct* 

From  these  three  sources,  expressed  by  the  several  heads  of 
discourse,  arise  all  motives,  and  all  tendencies,  to  virtuous  con- 
duct; to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man.  From 
the  two  former,  we  have  already  seen,  thi  Atheist  derives  neither 
motives  nor  tendencies  to  this  conduct.  The  source,  under  con- 
sideration, is  to  him,  if  possible,  still  more  barren  of  both*  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  in  his  scheme,  which  will  prevent  him  from 
doing  evil,  or  induce  him  to  do  good.  How  deplorable,  then, 
is  his  system,  if  it  may  be  called  a  system,  of  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of 
the  future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  leams, 
that  his  body,  sown  here  in  corruption^  weakness^  and  dishonour ^ 
shall  he  raised^  beyond  the  grave,  in  incorruption^  power j  and 
glory ^  with  so  many  attributes  of  Mind,  or  Spirit^  as  to  be  deno- 
minated by  him,  who  made  it,  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young, 
active,  and  undecaying,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind, 
purified  from  every  stain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man 
shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and  abundant  entrance^  into  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty, 
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uid'die  cboten  tett  of  In6iiite  dodliiiioo.  In  this  noUest  of  all 
habitatioiu,  this  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united 
with  an  fanimieniMe  multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanc- 
tified, immcnrtal,  and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and 
best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  child,  a  priest j «  kingj  in  the  house 
of'  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be 
to  know,  love»  serve,  and  enjoy,  Grod ;  to  interchange  the  best 
affections,  and  the  best  offices,  with  his  glorious  companions ;  and 
to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness,  for  ever. 

In  the  Future  Woiid  at  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  end- 
less in  their  number,  and  infinite  in  their  power,  excite  him  un- 
ceasingly to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  usefiil  and  love* 
ly,  wbkk  can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow*creatures,  or 
secure  the  approbation  of  his  God. 

Hms  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  qf  these  two 
schemes  of  existence.  In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mind, 
possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  existed 
finom  everiasting ;  commanded  into  being  the  Universe  of  Matter, 
and  the  Universe  of  Minds ;  is  present  in  every  place ;  sees,  with 
an  intuitive  survey,  every  thing ;  controls  all  things  with  an  al- 
mighty and  unerring  hand ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all  were  made. 
Over  the  Universe  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws, 
which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness. 
To  obedience  he  promises  an  (endless  reward ;  to  disobedience 
he  threatens  an  endless  punishment.  From  this  great  source,  the 
Christian  sees  himself  derived;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes 
himself  destined ;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with 
all  motives  to  make  htm  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him 
happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  from 
chance,  or  necessity ;  originated  without  design ;  existing  to  no 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the 
coercion  of  Fate,  or  the  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  began.  Him- 
self he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter;  without  a  Mind; 
without  law  or  government,  except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  without 
moral  action ;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude ;  united  to  his 
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fellow-men  only  by  Time  and  Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  en- 
jojrmenl;  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  brutes.  By 
this  scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the 
Christian,  is  annihilated;  and  all  wliich,  in  the  natural  world, 
eannot  be  annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  greatness 
and  sublimity,  is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded.  Nothing 
is  left  to  expand  his  views,  refine  his  affections,  or  ennoble  his 
conduct.  Motives  to  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  he  oblite- 
rates from  the  creation.  In  the  future  World,  he  finds  no  such 
motives ;  for  to  him  the  fiiture  world  is  nothing.  His  evil  passions, 
in  the  mean  time,  (for  such  passions,  whencesoever  derived,  he 
possesses)  are  let  loose  without  restraint,  to  rage  and  riot  with- 
out control.  Of  all  motives  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific ;  of 
motives  to  do  good,  it  is  absolutely  barren.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  founded  on  mere  hypothesis,  sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  be- 
lieved, against  demonstration  and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that  A«,  who  hath 
said^  There  is  no  God,  is  a  Fool ;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme, 
dictated  only  by  an  evil  heart ;  that  it  corrupts^  of  course,  th« 
whole  moral  character;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominable 
TDorks^  and  that  it  completely  precludes  the  performance  of  any 
Thing  that  is  good. 
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UNITY  OF  GOD. 


I.  Corinthians,  viii.  4. 
TTUre  is  noru  other  God  but  one. 

MM  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  sys- 
tens,  of  Atheists ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necessary  !•• 
flnence  of  these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life,  compar- 
ed with  that  of  the  Christian  system,  to  show  the  malignant  effica- 
cy of  the  former,  and  the  desirable  consequences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  God;  the  next 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design,  in  choosing 
it  fiir  the  subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  man- 
aer,  in  which  we  become  possessed  of  it ,  and  the  evidence^  with  which 
it  i$  attended.     In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquire  in  the 

I.  Place,  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  ffhat  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  t/,  under  the 
dirution  of  Reason : 

III.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  reception 
ond  continuance  of  this  doctrine. 
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I.  /  shall  inquire^  what  arguments  are  presented  to  us^  fry  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  Creation 
uid  Providence  furnish  to  ReasoD,  unaided  by  Revelation,  the 
following  considerations. 

l8t.  The  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being  of  One 
infinite  (rod^  has  plainly  found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  cxu- 
tence  of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general  terma, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  differently 
concerning  this  subject.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  jail  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of 
those  doctrines,  which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception, 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  infinity, 
is  that  it  exists.  This  fact  we  distinctly  understand ;  and  from 
it  we  can  argue  with  success ;  but  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
is  infinite,  or,  in  more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  infinity  itself^ 
we  cannot  understand,  nor  can  we  argue  firom  it  at  all.  As  the 
idea  cannot  enter  our  minds ;  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  com- 
pare it  with  any  other  idea ;  for  it  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea, 
which  we  have  not,  can  never,  by  us,  be  compared  with  anotl^er 
idea.  Of  course,  no  proposition  can  be  formed  by  us,  in  this 
case,  and  no  argument  founded,  or  conducted,  with  any  know- 
ledge, or  evidence.  In  every  such  case,  where  men  think  that 
they  conceive,  argue,  conclude,  and  demonstrate,  they  deceive 
themselves ;  and  will,  if  they  examine,  find,  that  they  have  form- 
ed propositions  without  ideas,  or  mere  collections  of  signs  with- 
out any  thing  signified ;  so  for  at  least  as  they  are  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  impos- 
sible, that  two  infinite  beings  should  exist.  As  an  infinite  being 
and  finite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  1  see 
no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difficulty,  arising  from  the  natUK  of 
the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or  immaterial  beings,  can  oc- 
cupy the  same  place,  at  the  same  time.  The  contrary  opinion 
aeems,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  be- 
ing, substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  Solidity,  or  Impen- 
etrability, in  Matter. 
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Others,  and)  so  far  as  I  know,  all,  who  have  acknowledged  one 
infinite  God,  have  regarded  the  acknowledgement  of  more  as  an 
^bsurdity^  In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Patriarchs^ 
Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modem  Infidels, 
who  have  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God,  These  clas- 
ses of  men,  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than 
one  such  God.  Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  differing  in 
other  respects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  of 
•lie  infinite  God  brings  with  it,  to  the  human  mind,  serious  diffi- 
culties against  the  admission  of  more ;  and  plainly  implies,  that 
■K>re  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  mind  without  violence  done  to 
the  understanding. 

Some  degree  of  force  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Polyihtum. 
Wherever  mote  Gods  than  one  have  been  acknowledged ;  it  is 
remarkable,  that  none  of  them  has  been  considered  as  Infinite. 

The  ideas  of  Polytheistical  nations  concerning  their  Gods 
have,  I  confess,  been  confused  and  contradictory.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individual  hold- 
ing a  plurality  of  Gods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being  into  a  religious  Creed.  From  this  fact  it  would  seem,  that 
t^  idea  of  infinite  Perfection  was,  in  the  view  of  the  human  Mind, 
incompatible  with  Polytheism. 

Several  ancient  Nations,  as  well  as  Individuals,  particularly 
the  Persians^  Egyptians, , Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according  to 
Plutarch^  agreed  in  the  acknowledgement  of  two  Gods.  Plutarch 
himself  also,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato,  in  his  old  age, 
together  with  the  Pythagoreans,  acknowledged  two  Gods ;  the 
one  the  author  of  Good,  the  other  the  author  of  Evil.  From  the 
account  given  of  this  subject,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  it  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  evil  God,  or  ^fiiungyos,  was  inferior  to  the 
AyaiitfyDS,  or  good  God.  Two  equal  original  causes  seem  not  to 
have  been  received  into  any  scheme  of  Theology ;  much  less  two 
infinite  original  Causes.  That  such  was  generally  the  fact,  if 
not  universally,  will,  I  presume,  be  acknowledged  without  a 
question. 

Pffom  all  these  fects,  taken  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every  where 
been  against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God. 

Vol.  I.  8 
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2dly.  Although  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Qodare  complete^ 
yet  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  Chd. 

The  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke,  proves  unanswera- 
bly the  being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Cause,  possessed  of 
sufficient  Intelligence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power  to  create, 
the  Universe  of  worlds,  and  all  which  it  contains.  The  existence 
of  one  such  Cause  completely  removes  from  the  mind  every  dif- 
ficulty, and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  every  thing.  But  this  ar- 
gument proves  nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  a  second 
Cause ;  nor  does  it  possess  the  smaJlest  influence  to  persuade  us 
that  a  second  exists* 

The  argument,  which  I  mentioned  as  managed  with  peculiar 
felicity  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  exhibits  in  a  different  manner,  bat 
with  conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  universallj 
acting  Power ;  animating,  directing,  and  controling  all  things : 
but  it  furnishes  not  a  single  trace  of  evidence,  that  there  is  a 
.second. 

From  the  existence  of  Evil,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
have,  I  acknowledge,  imagined,  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  second  Original  Cause.  They  appear  to  have 
argued  in  this  manner.  "  The  good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot 
be  the  source  of  Evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be 
concerned,  or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil.  Such 
Evil,  however,  exists ;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause,  beside  the  good 
and  perfect  one." 

This  argument  13  specious,  but  plainly  unsound.  For,  should 
it  be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil  cannot  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  perfect  God ;  yet  no  arguipent  can  be 
alleged,  to  prove,  that  he  cannot  with  entire  propriety  create  such 
moral  Beings,  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield  to  temptations, 
necessarily  existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  fall  into  Sin. 
In  any  supposable  world.  Pleasure  may  of  course  attend  trans- 
gression ;  because  Good  may  and  must  exist,  (if  Good  exist  at 
all)  which  cannot  be  lawfully  enjoyed.  The  Good,  which  law- 
fully belongs  only  to  others,  may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized; 
and  thus  for  the  time  enjoyed.     Finite  Beings  may,  therefore, 
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be  joduced  by  the  {vesent  prospect  of  this  Pleasure  to  transgress  \ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sin*  It  has  not  hitherto  bjeen  shown ;  I  pre- 
iVBe  it  cannot  be  shown ;  that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged 
ta  prevent  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner, 
Mr  of  Natural  Evil,  as  its  proper  punishment. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  perfections  of  God  cannot  fail  to 
iperate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good ;  I 
acknowledge  it.  Still  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered  in 
soy  degree  probable,  that  the  greatest  possible  Good  will  not  be 
faoKl  in  a  System,  into  which  Evil  has  admission.  That,  in  such 
a  System,  great  Good  may  exist,  is. unquestionable.  The  Scrip- 
tural  Scheme  of  Redemption  proves,  unanswerably,  to  all  who 
believe  the  Bible,  that  Good  will,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  that  Good  may,  spring,  in  a  world  where  evil  is  found, 
greater  than  any  other,  which  can  be  imagined  by  the  human 
MiiKL  This  argument  is,  therefore,  wholly  lame  with  respect  to 
the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  introduced  ;  and  furnishes  not  thb 
least  reason  for  supposing  such  a  second  Cause. 

3dly»  If  there  were  mare  Gods  than  one^  it  is  incredible^  that  no 
frmf  should  be  furnished  of  their  existence. 

As  no  Intelligent  being  can  act  at  all,  without  an  end  in  view, 
for  which  he  acts;  so,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed*,  the  end, 
proposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  must  have  been  found  in 
Umoelf,  and  could  have  been  no  other,  than  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  Glory.  The  end  of  the  Creation  of  man  must  of 
course  have  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this  great  design 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  ;  that  he  should  discern  it  with 
Us  understanding,  relish  it  in  his  affections,  and  progiote  it  with 
Us  active  powers.  But,  if  more  Gods  than  one  were  concerned 
in  the  Creation  of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe,  it  is  evident,  that 
this,  the  only  supposable  end  of  their  acting  at  all,  cannot,  so 
far  as  respects  Man,  be  possibly  accomplished.  That  Man  may 
either  discern,  or  relish,  the  excellence,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
active  powers,  promote,  the  designs  of  his  Creator,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  some  knowledge, 
^nd  therefore  with  some  proof,  of  his  existence. 

*  Sfic  Sennon  I. 
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To  his  Creator,  Alau  it  indebted  for  existence^  and  is  therefore 
his  property.  Of  course,  Man  is  absolutely  his  subject ;  right- 
fully governed  by  his  will;  rightfully  subjected  to  his  Law; 
rightfully  disposed  of,  at  his  Pleasure ;  and  therefore  wholly 
bound  to  coincide,  voluntarily,  with  all  his  designs.  From  the 
Creator,  also,  Man  derives  all  his  blessings ;  and  is,  therefore, 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  exercise  towards  Him  unceasing 
gratitude,  and  to  perform  all  the  actions,  which  gratitude  can 
dictate,  or  inspire.  Finally,  the  Creator  of  Man  tmut  &e,  of 
course,  a  Being  infinitely  great  and  glorious  ;  and  in  this  charac- 
ter claims  from  him,  as  an  Intelligent  creature,  his  highest  adora- 
tion, love,  complacency,  and  praise.  In  these  several  methods, 
and  in  these  only,  is  Man  capable  of  glorifying  his  Creator.  In 
these,  therefore,  is  found  the  whole,  and  the  only,  end.  which  his 
Maker  could  propose  in  creating  Man. 

But  to  Man^s  performance  of  all,  or  any,  of  these  services, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  the  Beings  who 
created  Atm,  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
with  his  character:  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  his  existence  is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being, 
Man  cannot  be  conscious  of  indebtedness  or  obligation.  By  an 
unknown  Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  governed.  To  the  laws 
of  an  unknown  Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an 
unknown  Being,  he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an 
unknown  Being,  he  can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise* 
If,  then,  his  Creator  be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man 
cannot  possibly,  however  virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  fulfil 
the  only  purpose,  for  which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator 
has,  in  the  case  supposed,  made  Man  for  a  single  end ;  and  has 
yet  so  ordered  the  state  of  things,  as  to  preclude  him  firom  any 
possibility  of  answering  this  end.  In  other  words,  he  has  created 
Man  solely  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose ;  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  on  his  own  part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility 
•f  accomplishment.  • 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  Grod,  is,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force,  applicable  to  two^  or  three,  or  more  Crea- 
tors. If  two  or*more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of 
Infinite  Perfection,  have  been  concerned  in  the  Creation,  and 
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IVmdeDce,  of  this  world ;  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made 
tke  World,  and  Man  upon  it,  for  some  end;  and  that  this  end 
Mst  have  tmninated,  as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked, 
k  thanselves ;  or,  in  other  woHs,  must  have  been  the  manifesta- 
tioii  of  dieir  own  glory.  In  the  same  degree  it  is  evident,  that 
Ifan  must  have  been  alike  indebted  to  them  all  for  his  being  and 
Ui  Uessmga ;  must  be  subject  to  their  laws  and  government ; 
MSt  be  bound  voluntarily  to  coincide  with  their  designs ;  and 
re  them  equal  adoration,  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  In 
'  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfilling  this  end,  and  performing 
duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  his 
ofaKgBtions  to  them ;  and  to  this  knowledge  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  know  their  existence.  Whence  then,  if 
tio  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whom  Man  is  equally  indebted 
ibr  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  is 
pncluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,  from  discovering  the  ex- 
inence  of  any  more  than  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  all  his  sense  of 
diiigation  for  these  high  benefits ;  whence  is  it,  that  his  grati- 
tode,  kis  Tolontary  subjection  to  divine  government,  his  volunta- 
ry coiacadeDce  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  his  reverence, 
lu  complacency,  and  his  obedience,  due  alike  to  all  his  glori- 
ooi  Authors  and  Benefactors;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  and 
widioot  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  one  ? 
Whence  is  it,  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt* 
the  yery  design,  to  render  any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other, 
betides  one  God,  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  and 
rdiettioD  t  Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Creators,  who  formed 
Um,  only  that  he  might  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  re* 
gnd,  have  furnished  him  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no 
proof  even  of  their  existence  ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  render  them  any  regard  whatever  ? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
conceded,  that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connection  with 
the  preceding  observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  thi:> 
opiaioo  be  just,  it  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  argument  from 
Reason,  for  the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  from  being  conclusive. 

4lhly.   Tke  Unity  of  Design^  and  Agtncy^  in  Creation  and  Pro- 
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vidence^  furnishes  another  argument  in  proof  of  the  existemct  ^  M 
one  God. 

So  for  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity,  and  harmony,  in 
the  nature,  and  operations,  of  all  things.  Amid  the  immense 
complication,  which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws, 
^  in  accordance  with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course. 
The  same  causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  effects  in  every 
place,  and  period.  Vegetables  spring  from  the  same  seed;  ger- 
minate by  the  same  means ;  assume  the  same  form ;  sustain  the 
same  qualities ;  exist  through  the  same  duration ;  and  come  to 
the  same  end.  Animals,  also,  are  born  in  one  manner ;  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  life,  powers,  and  tendencies.  Man  has  one  origin, 
form,  life,  system  of  faculties,  character,  and  termination.  All 
things  in  this  world  are,  in  one  regular  manner,  made  subservient 
to  his  use  and  happiness ;  and  are  plainly  fitted  by  one  design, 
and  conducted  by  one  agency,  to  this  end.  Day  and  night  uni- 
formly return  by  a  single  power,  and  with  exact  regularity* 
With  the  same  regularity,  and  simplicity,  the  seasons  pursue 
their  circuit.  The  Sun  shines,  illuminates,  warms,  and  mores 
the  planets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uniformity.  Bj 
one  law,  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform  their  revo- 
lutions. The  face  of  the  Heavens  is  but  one ;  and  the  oldest 
sphere,  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  sameconstei- 
Ijations,  which  we  now  behold,  in  the  nightly  firmament. 

Thus  all  things,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  present  to 
our  view  a  single  design,  regularly  executed  by  a  single  agency* 
But  unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer,  and  unity  of 
agency,  of  one  agent. 

This  argument  has  ever  struck  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  with 
no  small  force.  Were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  Universe,  and 
to  discern  perfectly  the  manner,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are 
conducted,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  argument  would  be 
complete.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  nrast  b^ 
confessed,  that  its  influence  is  less  satisfactory  than  is  here  sup- 
posed. Where  there  is  ignorance,  there  may,  and  naturally  will 
be,  doubt ;  and,  where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete 
satisfaction.     Its  whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine- 
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tht  ihere  is  but  one  God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite 
Beings  of  opposite  characters  and  designs,  it  is,  I  think,  unan- 
iverable.  Should  it  be  alleged,  that  it  is  no  proof  against  the 
emtence  of  two  or  more  Infinite  Beings,  of  the  same  character 
aad  designB,  I  admit  the  allegation ;  but  observe,  that  the  beings 
aUeged,  having,  according  to  the  supposition,  exactly  the  same 
kaowledge,  disposition,  and  power,  must,  of  course,  exercise  ex* 
acdjT  the  same  agency ;  and  would,  therefore,  constitute  but  one 
Sopreoie  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tioQ ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro-* 
bibility.  The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Unit- 
ed, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only  ;  and  at 
tk  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
tCKptible  absurdity.      I  shall  now  inquire, 

II.  What  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrine ^  under  th^s 
dirteiion  of  Rsason. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 

1st.  T%ai  all  the  ancient  Nations^  of  whose  religious  opinions 
m  have  a  distinct  account^  appear j  in  the  early  periods  of  their  ex- 
iffonce,  to  have  acknowledged  one  God. 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians ,  Hin- 
(bt9,  Ckinesej  Tartars^  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  Canaanitesj  Jra- 
Uofw,  Eggptians,  and  Romans.  Thus  Abimelech,  Pharaoh^  Job, 
his  ikret  friends^  Elihu,  Melchizedeck,  Nahor,  and  Laban  ;  Zer- 
imki  or  Zoroaster,  Lao  Kivn,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans, 
the  author  of  the  Orphic  Ifymns,  and  JVinna  Pompilius  ;  all  ap- 
pear to  have  believed  in  one  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all 
tUngs.  The  people  of  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  for  a  long 
tme,  worshipped  this  God  alone.  From  these  facts,  connected 
wiih  many  others,  which  cannot  now  be  mentioned,  particularly 
finm  the  fieict,  that  Noah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  flood,  and  that  Shem  lived  five  hundred  and  twelve  years 
(according  to  the  chronology,  which  I  choose  to  adopt,)  it  may 
be  assmned  as  a  certainty,  that  all  ancient  Nations  acknowledged 
One  God. 

3dly.  All  these  Nations,   and  all  oihers  with  them,   except  tha 
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Jews^  some  sooner  and  some  later^  fell  into  the  gross  Uolmtry  of 
Polytheism. 

By  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  JIfr.  BrymUj  it  ap 
pears  to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  originally 
one  and  the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers 
concerning  this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued 
to  be  one ;  not  however,  without  many  modifications  and  varie- 
ties, introduced  into  it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  ca- 
price, and  several  other  causes. 

This  System,  I  consider,  as  originated  by  diat  body  of  men,  who 
followed  J&nrod  into  the  plains  of  Shinar^  and  built  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  and  who,  being  principally  descendants  of  Cuskj  were 
called  Cushites,  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Indeed 
a  part  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Habesk, 
on  the  South  Western  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  call  themselves  by 
that  name,  at  the  present  time.  These  people,  in  consequence 
of  their  dispersion  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  language, 
and  of  several  subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  and  Japheth,  in  two  successive  instances, 
under  the  command  of  Chedarlaomer,  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyp- 
tiansj  were  dispersed  ultimately  into  Persia^  Hindoostan^  and  tke 
countries  eastward  of  it ;  into  Canaan,  Egypt,  the  Lesser  Aio, 
7%race,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterrmneim^ 
Wherever  they  went,  they  spread  their  Polytheistical  Iddatry, 
which  in  this  manner  ultimately  filled  the  World.  The  Confiision 
of  Tongues  I  place  four  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  I  deduce  this  important  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  was,  among  all  ancietU  Jfa- 
tionsj  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruction  ;  and  thai  the 
only  result  of  such  investigations,  as  the  Reason  of  J^hn  eniertd 
into  concerning  this  subject,  was  either  Polytheism  or  Atheism. 
While  this  traditionary  instruction  was  conveyed,  and  received, 
without  mixture.  Mankind  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Js- 
HovAH,  the  living  and  true  God.  But,  so  soon  as  the  tradition 
became  corrupted,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  be- 
came corrupted  also,  and  by  degrees  vanished.  Traces  of  faodi, 
indeed,  remained  for  periods,  difiering  in  difierent  Nations ;  but' 
their  perfection  was  lost  and  forgotten. 
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Tlic  nearer  we  approach  to  .ATpaA,  the  nearer  we  invariably 
come  to  the  pure  and  perfect  character,  the  unperplexed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unblemished  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  farther 
«e  recede  from  this  Patriarch,  the  deeper  we  find  ourselves  re- 
gvlarly  sinking  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity 
and  Perfection  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  from  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  invert- 
ed. The  traditionary  state  would  be  the  state  of  obscurity,  im- 
perfection, and  error ;  because,  then,  Men  reasoned  less,  and  be- 
lieved upon  authority  more.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  and  In- 
vestigations multiplied  ;  as  the  subject  was  more  frequently  taken 
vp  in  form,  and  professedly  examined,  and  discussed ;  the  proofs 
<^the  Unity  and  Perfection  of  God  would  be  accumulated;  and 
tlie  knowledge  of  this  great  subject  rendered,  progressively,  more 
dear,  certain,  and  unobjectionable.  The  fact,  however,  has  been 
■uformly  contrary  to  this  representation.  As  Tradition  has  de- 
dined,  this  knowledge  has  declined  with  it.  As  it  has  been  cor- 
npted,  the  knowledge  has  been  corrupted :  where  it  has  been 
loti,  the  knowledge  has  been  also  lost. 

The  CMrigin  of  Polytheism,  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
h  Asia  and  in  Europe  alike,  Philosophy  ha^  devised,  extended, 
aid  established,  this  miserable  system ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
■nhiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing state  of  Philosophy  in  (xreece,  RonUj  Egypt^  Persia^  and  Hm- 
JkoMiany  Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most 
Munerous,  and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines 
of  tiie  American  Savages  concerning  God,  Religion,  and  Duty, 
tie  for  less  perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  of 
dieae  learned  Countries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any 
•eaaore  deserving  of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at, 
and  after,  the  prevalence  of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears 
to  hare  been  the  offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the 
Bot'^MsmanSy  the  lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caffraria, 
and  more  unable,  and  unlikely,  to  preserve  traditionary  know- 
kdge  than  any  other  Nation  in  the  World,  (and  concerning  even 
these  there  is  doubt,)  and  if  we  add  to  them  the  other  Caffres, 
fhere  is  no  solid  reason  to  believe,  that  Atheism  was  evor  adopt- 

Vol.  I.  ^ 
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cd  by  plain,  Unlearned  men,  or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon  sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow  this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God 
is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopted  Atheism.  Their  Ancestors  ma} 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  ikey  may  not  have  recover 
ed  it.  But  Atheism  is  a  thing  totally  diverse  from  the  mere  wam 
of  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  It  is  the  disbelief  and  rejection  o) 
God  J  after  the  idea^  and  the  character ,  of  God,  have  been  presentee 
to  the  mind,  and  proofs  furnished  of  his  existence.  Atheism,  ii 
this  its  proper  sense,  has  probably  never  been  adopted  by  plain 
unlettered  men.  But,  in  this  sense,  it  has  been  originated,  de- 
fended,  and  gloried  in,  by  many  sects  of  Philosophers,  in  man] 
ages,  and  in  many  countries. 

To  the  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu 
man  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  per 
haps  be  objected,  that  Pythagoras  ^  Tholes,  Socrates,  Plato,  anc 
Aristotle  J  held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  I  admit  tin 
assertion  with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  ob 
jection  to  what  I  have  said.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagora. 
and  Thales,  the  founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philoso 
phy,  were  the  parents  of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  It  i: 
equally  well  known,  that  these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines 
concerning  subjects  of  this  nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  whicl 
they  collected  from  diflferent  nations  with  intense  assiduity.  Py 
thagoras,  particularly,  travelled  in  quest  of  information  in  Theolo 
gy  and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judea,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoos 
tan.  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed  by  JambUchw,  JOiogenti 
Laertius,  and  Porphyry ;  and,  also,  by  Hindoo  records,  now  ii 
being.  Porphyry  particularly  declares,  that  he  resided  scvei 
years  on  Mount  Carmel.  Thales,  also,  whose  mother  was  a  Phe 
nidan  woman,  travelled  into  %rta,  Phenicia,  and  probably  intc 
Judea.  Some  of  the  followers  of  these  distinguished  men,  ad 
hered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  the  system  of  doc 
trines,  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursued 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  traditioni 
on  which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  correct  anf 
defensible  opinions  concerning  God.  Those,  who  wanderer 
fiuthest  from  them,  entertained  the  most  erroneous  opinions 
Plato  and  Socrates  were  of  the  form^  class ;  and  Aristotle  of  thi 
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latter.  Plaio  resided  twelve  years  in  Egj/pi^  where  he  convers- 
ed extensively  with  both  Egyptians  and  Jems.  In  different  parts 
of  his  writings  he  has  abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doc- 
trines were  derived  from  traditions,  holden  by  Barbariansj  or /o- 
rugnen;  of  whom  he  declares,  in  one  place,  that  '*  they  were 
more  ancient  than  the  Greeks^  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods." 
But  even  he,  and  his  master  Socrates,  when  they  left  their  tradi- 
tionary knowledge,  began  to  wander  from  truth ;  and  taught  a 
collection  of  idle  dreams,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Philosophy.  The  correctness  of  some  of  their  doctrines,  there- 
fore,  furnishes  not  the  least  objection  against  the  observations 
which  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of  Rea- 
son, on  this  subject,  to  be  what  I  have  said,  I  lower  the  impor* 
tance  and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Can- 
dour and  Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with 
the  very  account,  which  I  have  given,  concerning  this  subject, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ac- 
count, which  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of 
fact ;  namely,  of  what  Reason  has  actually  done  relative  to  this 
doctrine ;  and  not  an  explication  of  what  Reason  is  able  to  do. 
With  this  subject  I  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  Still  I  cannot 
but  observe,  that,  when  we  appeal  to  Reason  as  a  guide  in  sub- 
jects of  Theology,  its  true  character,  as  such  a  guide,  can  be  es- 
timated only  by  the  decisions,  which  it  has  actually  made.  A 
man  reasoning,  as  he  actually  is,  under  the  real  influence  of  his 
passions,  prejudices,  and  biasses,  and  not,  as  he  might  be,  divest- 
ed of  them,  exhibits  his  true  character  as  a  reasoning  being,  and 
the  actual  extent,  and  power,  of  his  Reason.  This  observation  is 
equally  true  of  all  men.  We  are,  therefore,  to  look  only  at  what 
Reason  has  actually  done,  to  learn  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Whether  I  have  exhibited  Reason  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
light  than  is  just,  I  will  leave  my  Audience  to  judge,  after  1  have 
recited  a  very  few,  out  of  the  endless  multitude  of  absurdities, 
taught  by  Philosophy.     The  three*  great  arguments  of  Ocellus 
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Lucanusy  Aristotle^  and  the  modern  PlatanUts^  against  the  Crea« 
tion  of  the  World,  are  these ; 

1st.  It  is  inconceivable^  that  things  should  ever  ha/ve  been  m 
any  other  state,  than  that  in  which  they  are. 

3dly.  There  is  no  other  way  of  Production^  btU  generation. 

3dly.  God  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  produced  the  World  by  a 
necessity  of  Miture. 

The  fii^t  of  these  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  ridiculously  alleged;  because  it  cannot  in  the  re* 
motest  manner  afl'ect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  Vegetables  and  Animals ;  and  might  with 
the  same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  never 
exist,  unless  they  had  been  originally  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  sprang  up  under  the  nutritive  influence  of  the  Earth,  Rain, 
and  Sunshine.  Yet  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Earth  to  have  been  thus  generated ;  to  have  grown 
from  an  infantine  to  an  adult  size  ;  and  to  be  destined  to  decline, 
and  dissolve,  like  an  animal  body ;  and  all  this,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  main  principle,  the  eternity  of  the  World,  wfrir- 
totUj  who  derived  his  doctrines  on  this  subject  from  Ocellus,  sup- 
posed, that,  if  the  first  matter  were  not  created,  it  must  h^ve 
been  generated  by  some  preceding  matter;  and  so  on,  ad  infini- 
tum ;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was  here  teaching  a  self-contra- 
diction, for  sound  Philosophy.  Plato  taught  that  TX»|,  or  the 
Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil ;  and  in  this  opinion  was 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  others.  These  doctrines,  taught  by 
Philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate  me 
from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  of  a 
similar  nature.  I  will  only  add  to  them  that  memorable  decla- 
ration of  Cicero ;  Nihil  tam  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis 
Philosophorum*.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that 
my  own  observations  are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  under  the 
first  head  of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we, 
possessed  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  Revelation,  are 
enabled  to  gain  from  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence^ 

*  Cicero  do  Nat.  Deorum. 
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ilnsady  know  the  exiatenee  and  ehanentr  of  Ctodk  Theie 
die  veiy  pointB  in  quei tion  with  the  phfloBOphers,  whom  I 
«Bmed.  The  Rerdation,  to  which  we  ere  indebted  for  this 
rledge,  has  also  enabled  ns  to  Teason  on  these  rabjecta  iaM 
Msr^  which  was  impossible  to  them,  great  as  their  abilities 
^  'The  arguments,  which  I  hare  alleged,  therefore,  eseept 
ape  the  last,  were  probably  never  thought  of  by  these  mens 
ad,  I  do  not  know,  tiuit  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any 
:*  whatever. 

Uy.  J^o  nation^  which  had  lo$t  th^  hm$ledge  of  ^neGod  de- 
U/rom  trtukHen,  has  feen  ever  known  to  regain  ii,  un/elrt  hy 
id  of  Revelation, 

he  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  kriOwledgo  from  Mfoh  ;  and, 
iftthey  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheism* 
Jft  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remark,  that,  whenever 
ilation  has  not  revived  this  knowledge,  mankind  remain  Po- 
nets  to  the  present  hour. 

^as  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  Jewt,  Gkrtt- 
\f'MAammedanSy  and  Infideh^  have  derived  this  knowledge 
Hy  from  the  Scriptures. 

hly.  No  account  exists  of  any  individual,  who  fry  the  mere 
dse  of  his  Reason  discovered  the  existence  of  one  Ood. 
unense  multitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  diSer- 
ages,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a 
logical  nature.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  die  discovery  in 
tion ;  an  event  so  important,  so  new,  so  singular,  so  ho- 
able,  could  not  have  been  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid 
sands  of  discoveries,  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and  dis- 
ion,  carefully  treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  History.  In 
I,  the  idea  of  one  perfect  Ood  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so 
sing,  to  such  minds  as  ours,  as,  when  once  lost,  to  be  with 
probability  ever  recovered  again  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
KNi.  When  known,  and  admitted,  by  the  early  descendants  of 
Ik,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without  the  direct  aid  of  succeeding 
lelation,  would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  In  the  same  manner, 
"Israelites  wandered,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
kinah,  'and  the  awful  denunciations  of  their  prophets,  con« 
tally  fulfilled  before  them ;  notwithstanding  the  wonderfol  mi- 
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racles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  puuishmeats  which  they  i^ 
suffered,  ahnost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  and  Idolatry.     Such  a  | 
God,  as,  when  known  by  us  we  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  », 
and  to  worship ;  a  Grod,  whom  we  do  not  like  io  retain  in  out 
knowledge ;  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probability,  to 
seek  after,  when  unknown ;  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for 
arguments  to  prove  his  being,  or  perfections.  2 

III.  I  shall  now  inquire^  what  has  been  the  tn/Ztience  of  Revela* 
tion  on  the  reception^  and  contmuance^  of  this  doctrine. 
On  this  subject  I  observe 

Ist.  ThcU  God  revealed  himself  to  Adam^  and  to  the  succeeding 
Patriarchs^  down  to  the  time  of  Moses.  • 

3dly.  In  the  written  Revelation^  begun  by  Moses^  and  completed 
iy  the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence  of  the  one 
perfect  God  is  declared  by  himself  in  every  manner y  from  the  be*' 
ginning  to  the  end;  and  made  the  foundation  of  all  the  docirisus, 
precepts,  and  ordinances^  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

adly.  This  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety  of 
miracles,  wrought,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  as  testimonies 
to  this  truth. 

4thly.  All  the  declarations^  of  this  import,  are  proved  by  the 
ctuin  cter  n^  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence, 

5thly.  The  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Testifier,  as  wifolded  in  the  Scriptures. 

On  this  Character  1  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
liereafter.     At  the  present  time,  I  can  only  observe  summarily, 
that  it  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
with  facts ; 
Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them ; 
Of  his  predictions,  with  their  fulfilment ; 
Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 
Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holi- 
ness of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of 
Providence  recorded. 
In  all  tl  se  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent,  immutable, 
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od  perfect  Jehovah  is  directly  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
tne  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him,  are  iMt>ved 
rith  the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  charac- 
er,  given  of  this  great  and  awful  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish 
rom  the  mind  the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  se- 
oiid  were  not  directly  denied.  All  perfections  are  ascribed  to 
lim ;  and  all  things  declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and  to  be  un- 
ler  his  absolute  control.  The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing 
s  comparison  with  him,  as  holden  in  existence  and  hannony  by 
is  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  glory. 

This  evidence,  furnished  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God. 
I  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs; 
nd)  in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it 
mong  the  Jema^  till  the  Bahylomsh  captivity ;  and  after  that  event, 
iStaUished  it  beyond  a  question.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
Aristian  Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  ac- 
aiowledged  its  divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ; 
Christians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  who  never 
leserved  the  name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  ac* 
uiowlcdged,  and  worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living 
ind  true  God.  They  have  not  probably  regarded  these  argu- 
nents,  as  amounting  to  a  logical  demonstration;  butvthey  'lave 
uatly  regarded  them,  as  removing  every  rational  doabt,  and  at 
omishing  them,  when  coming  to  Gody  with  an  inmioveable  foun- 
lation  for  believing  with  full  assurance,  that  he  is,  and  that  he  i$ 
he  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

1st.  This  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhibits  the  wick^ 
\dne$s  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  andcntly,  and  fully,  known  to  all 
Sfations  ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  of 
lie  habitable  World.  Yet  singular,  solemn,  and  interesting,  as 
liis  great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be 
lost  by  any  man,  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  been  wan- 
tonly forgotten,  or  wilfully  rejected,  by  the  groat  mass  of  man- 
Mnd.  In  the  place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  in- 
numerable, sinful,  stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead;  and  these  have 
^en  zealously  worshi|'>pcd  in  prrforenre  to  the  glorirt^ii^  Creator 
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of  all  things.     Mem  has  made  his  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  him- 
self before  them. 

The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  Men  loved  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  No  higher  proof  of  Corruption 
can  be  given  than  this.  God  is  infinitely  excellent  and  lovely. 
A  good  mind  naturally  regards  him  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  other  objects ;  and  delights  to  contemplate,  love,  and 
obey  him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjoyments.  A  gross 
and  guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  soul  cause  of  this  apostasy  and 
rebellion.  The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Apostasy.  God  has  been  totally  banished  ;  and 
creatures,  totally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute,  have  been 
worshipped  in  his  stead.  Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as 
far  as  possible  from  its  Maker ;  and  not  only  refused  its  proper 
love  and  homage  to  him,  but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most 
unworthy  of  his  creatures. 

2dly.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse,  appears^  in 
the  strongest  lights  the  necessity  of  Revelation, 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  and  has  always 
continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  Grod  in  the  world. 
This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  the 
most  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man«  From 
God,  all  the  good,  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  must  be  derived. 
But  no  permanent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  from  him,  unless 
he  be  pleased.  To  be  pleased,  he  must  be  obeyed,  and  to  be 
obeyed,  he  must  be  known.  But  without  Revelation  he  has  never 
been  known  in  this  World.  Thus  to  the  attainment  of  perma- 
nent and  solid  good.  Revelation  is  indispensably  necessarji  and 
infinitely  important. 

The  love  of  God,  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  character.  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  of  all 
characteristics,  the  foundation  of  all  other  good,  and  in  itself  the 
best  good.  Thus,  in  order  to  our  moral  and  natural  good,  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  alike,  Revelation  is  supremely  necessaiy 
to  Man*. 


•  See  Uicsc  subjects  fiirlher  piirpiietl  in  the  Sermon  en  the  Second  Coatta^^' 
mem. 
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ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 


ETERNITY  AND  IBfMUTABILITY  OF  GOP.  ^^ 


Psalm  cii.  24 — 27. 

Isaidj  O  my  Ood^  Take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  day : 
thy  years  are  ikroughout  cUl  generations.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Earth;  and  the  Heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands*  They  shall  perish^  b%U  thou  -shalt  endure  ;  yea,  alt 
«/*  thtm  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them^  and  they  shall  be  changed:  But  thou  art  the  same, 

•    Ofid  thy  years  shall  have  no  end* 

Iv  the  preceding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  arguments, 
as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  God;  considered 
the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  influence  of  those 
schemes  on  the  understanding ,  heart,  and  life,  of  Man,  compared 
wiih  that  of  the  Christian  System,  and  examined  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Unity  of  God  is  presented  to  us  by  Reason,  and  by  Re- 
velation* I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attr^nUes  of  thb 
great  and  glorious  being,  as  demand  a  particxdar  discussion. 
Those,  which  naturally  claim  our  first  attention,  are  Aw  Eternity 
smd  hnmuiability ;  subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be 
«i09t  advantageously  considered  together,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  we  find  them  in  the  text. 

After  a  series  of  discouraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
«wn  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  God  for  deliverance ; 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
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to  himself,  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context;  the  Psalm- 
.  ist  takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly 
in  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of 
his  Creator,  In  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof, 
that  the  children  of  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be 
established  before  him.  In  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine 
writer,  the  foundation  of  the  Earth  and  the  formation  of  the 
Heavens  are  presented  to  us,  as  the  handywork  of  Jkhovah  ; 
who  is  considered  as  building  the  Universe,  as  a  man  erects  his 
owi^  habitation.  With  not  less  magnificence  is  the  same  wonder* 
ful  Agent  represented,  as  taking  these  Heavens  and  folding  them 
up,  as  a  decayed  garment  is  folded  by  its  owner ;  and  laying  them 
aside,  as  useless  to  any  future  purpose.  In  this  imagery  there 
is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consummation  of  all  things ; 
when  the  present  Heavens  and  Earthy  being  set  on  fire,  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  flee  away  /  and  no  place  be  found  for  them  any 
more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  temporary 
purposes  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  continues, 
and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of  erea 
these  great  and  splendid  works  of  hi3  hands,  the  Psalmist  stu- 
diously contrasts  the  character  of  God.  They  shall  perish,  but 
ihou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
mentf  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  same  ;  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  these  words,  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  assertion, 
but  a  highly  poetical,  sublime,  and  glorious  exhibition,  of  the 
Eternity  and  Immutability  of  God}  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character 
of  thes^  great  works  of  his  hands.  The  passage  is  indeed  de- 
clared by  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  be  a  description  of  the  character, 
and  agency,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the 
divine  Trinity.  But  to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  being  un» 
questionably  God,  it  has  exacdy  the  same  import,  as  if  applied 
to  the  Father,  or  to  the  Godhead  at  large.  In  this  light  I  shall, 
llierefore,  consider  it ;  and  proceed,  under  its  guidance,  to  eza* 
M9foe  these  illustrious  attributes  of  the  Creator. 

L  Ood  is  Eternal}  or^  m  other  words,  his  existence  u  without 
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Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therefore  a 
complete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  of 
such  assertions  in  the  Scriptures*  No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaps 
more  firequently  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  uni- 
Tersally  diffiised,  throughout  the  sacred  pages.  In  the  very  first 
verse  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Hea^ 
'9ens  and  the  Earth.  He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning 
of  created  things ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  solemnly  declares  this 
character  of  himself:  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega^  saith  he,  the 
itginmng  and  the  endings  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  xc. 
Psafan,  and  3d.  verse,  the  divine  writer  exclaims.  Before  the 
mountaine  were  brought  forthy  or  ever  thou  hadst formed  the  Earthy 
tmd  the  Worlds  even  from  Everlasting  to  Everlasting j  thou  art  God. 
11^  fntji  hand  to  Heaven^  says  God,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  40th,  and 
Mjr,  Hive  for  ever.  lam;  that  is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and 
places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensity.  Jehovah  and  Jah;  that  is. 
Existence  illimitable  by  space  or  duration ;  are,  you  well  knoW| 
the  peculiar  and  incommunicable  names  of  the  Godhead ;  in  ac- 
cofdance  with  which  the  Eternal  God^  and  the  Everlasting  God^ 
are  current  Phraseology  of  the  Scriptures.  From  this  source,  then, 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any  further  proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  fiill  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins 
her  fullest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  things, 
has  been  heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.  The  Uni- 
verse was  plainly  derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original  Cause. 
Consequently  he  was  uncaused,  underived,  and,  of  course,  from 
Eternity,  or  without  bcginnii\g. 

That  GTod  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain,  also,  from  Reason,  be- 
3^oiid  dispute.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his^Bhvn  ex- 
istence. Without  insisting  on  the  natural  impossibility  of  this 
fact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  morally  impossible.  The 
Being,  who  has  all  good  in  his  power,  possession,  and  enjoyment, 
■R0t  be  infinitely  delighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence. 
The  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Uni- 
VCTse,  the  manifestation  oi  his  infinite  beauty,  glory,  and  love- 
liness, to  the  intelligent  system,  forever  rising,  enlarging,  and  im- 
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proving,  and  the  camfAete  assurance,  that  all  hjs  {deaaiire  will 
be  accomplished,  constitute  at  (mce  an  aggregate  of  happuMsi, 
which  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  immense  complacency,  and 
rend^  his  existence  infinitely  desirable  in  his  own  eyes* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no 
way  afiect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  God ;  for»  being 
absolutely  dependent  on  him,  they  can  be,  and  doj  nothing,  but 
what  he  permiu.  From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that 
God  must  continue  to  exist  for  ever. 

11.  Ood  is  vmmUabh. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
ai  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  determi- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  also,  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text.  Hmg 
shall  be  changed ;  btU  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in 
various  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  I  am  the  Lord;  I 
change  not.  Mai.  iii.  6.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  g^ 
is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  FtUher  of  lights,  wnA 
f$hom  is  no  variableruss,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i*  17. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Heb. 
xiii.  8. 

In  these  passages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  God ;  but  no  variableness  ;  no  capacity  or  possibility 

Of  Ins  doctrine,  also,  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  <k- 
monstration.  God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  course  he  con- 
trived them  all.  Every  being,  and  every  event,  which  has  been, 
is,  or  will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  ex- 
isted in  his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were 
written  in  his  book,  and  what  day  they  should  be  fashioned,  when^ 
as  yet,  there  was  none  of  thern^.  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  to 
him  not  a  single  new  thought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the 
cause  of  these  beings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  his  thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither 
irom  himself,  nor  6rom  his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single 

*  Psalm  czxm.  16.    Margio. 
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thougbt.  But,  if  no  change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is 
obTUMtt,  that  none  can  exist  in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determi- 
ttatkms.  New  desires  must  be  originated,  and  new  designs  and 
detenninations  formed,  if  they  should  exist  at  all,  in  consequence 
of  some  new  views  of  the  Mind,  in  which  they  exist ;  some  change  in 
the  object  viewed ;  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind  regards 
the  object.  As  all  the  works  of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  SL  Janiesy  Acts  xv.  1 8,  humn 
vnto  him  from  the  beginning  ;  it  is  evident,  that  no  such  change 
is  possible  to  him.  His  desires,  designs,  and  determinations, 
must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  same  for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
particularly  to  Intelligent,  beings.  The  Scriptures  attribute 
Eternity  in  a  certain  sense  to  Angels  and  Men ;  but  this  is  wholly 
milike  the  Eternity  of  God.  All  creatures  change  incessantly ; 
and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  changes.  Their  thoughts,  desires,  purposes, 
and  determinations,  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can 
be,  no  other  than  a  continued  series  of  changes.  God,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  the  least  possible 
change.  His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To 
him  there  is  no  past,  and  no  future ;  nothing  old,  and  nothing 
new ;  nothing  gone,  and  nothing  to  come.  Past  and  future  are 
modes  of  created  existence  only ;  and  have  no  application,  no 
possible  reference,  to  the  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by 
Revelation.  One  day^  saith  St.  Peter j  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand  years y  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle  does 
not  here  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in 
comparative,  but  in  absolute,  language.  He  does  not  declare, 
that,  because  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an  amazing  duration,  a 
thousand  years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  compara- 
tively the  same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  in- 
tended to  declare  what  he  actually  declares ;  that  a  thousand 
years  are  to  God  exactly  the  same  thing  with  one  day.  In  hi< 
existence  there  is  no  long,  nor  short,  duration  ;  nothing  fleeting  : 
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nothing  successive.  His  duration  is  a  tiure  and  ettmal  Now. 
Ijk  our  own  existence,  the  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration 
of  God  is  found  in  the  contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment 
of  our  being ;  without  taking'at  all  into  view  the  succession  even 
of  that,  which  immediately  follows. 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublimely  exhibited  in  that  singu* 
lar  declaration  of  Isaiah,  Thus  saith  trb  High  and  Loftt  Oirc, 
that  inhabiteth  Eternity,  that  is,  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once ; 
who  inhabits  it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity.  As  he  is 
present  in  all  the  regions  of  Inmiensity  at  once ;  and  does  not 
come  firom  the  West,  pass  by  Ae  present  place  of  our  existence^ 
and  go  to  the  East ;  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not 
come  fi*om  the  Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future. 

The  same  transcendently  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also 
sublimely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I  am. 
and  Jehovah  ;  that  is,  Existence,  present  in  every  place,  and! 
through  every  period  of  duration,  alike. 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  Haw  great  and  glorious  ^  character  of  God  is  presented  t9 
us  ky  these  perfections. 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  he  had  formed 
the  Earth  and  the  World,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastings  his 
is  Ood.  Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with 
Infinite  complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in' 
himself  a  boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every 
thing  great  and  desirable,  he  saw,  that  it  was  becoming  his  cha- 
racter to  unfold  his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodness, 
to  an  endless  and  innumerable  race  of  beings.  From  an  Infi- 
nite height,  he  took  a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possi* 
ble  beings  ;  and  in  an  expansion  without  limits,  but  desolate  and 
wild,  where  nothing  was,  called  into  existence  with  a  word  thfe. 
countless  multitude  of  Worlds,  with  all  their  various  fiimitwe. 
With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up  at  once  innumerable  suns,  and 
rolled  around  them  innumerable  worlds.  All  these  he  so  dispers- 
ed, and  arranged,  as  that  all  received  light,  and  warmth,  and 
lirp.  and  comfort;  and  all,  at  the  same  time,  he  stored>  and 
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adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  variety  of  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence, and  with  the  most  suitable  means  of  virtue  and  happiness^ 
Thioaghout  bis  vast  empire,  he  surrounded  his  throne  with  Intel- 
ligeot  creatures,  to  fill  the  immense  and  perfect  scheme  of  being, 
iriiich  originally  existed  with  infinite  splendour  in  his  own  in- 
comprehensible Mind*  Independent  of  all  possible  beings  and 
events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe,  unchanged,  and  in- 
capable of  change,  amid  all  the  successions,  tossings,  and  tumults, 
fay  which  it  is  agitated*  When  empires  are  overthrown,  or  An- 
fgtis  &I1 ;  when  Suns  are  extinguished,  and  Systems  return  to 
their  original  nothing;  he  is  equally  impassive  and  unmoved 
as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  firom  our  heads* 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expec- 
ttfion,  or  without  his  permission.  Nothing  can  firustrate  his  de- 
signs, and  nothing  disappoint,  or  vary,  his  purposes.  All  things, 
beside  him,  change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing*  Events  exist, 
and  vanish.  Beings  rise,  and  expire.  But  his  own  existence, 
the  thoughts  which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits, 
the  purposes  which  he  forms,  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.  Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the 
boundless  tracts  of  Immensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency 
his  own  perfect  purposes  daily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a 
iq^vlar  fulfilment,  towards  their  absolute  completion.  In  its 
own  place,  in  its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists 
io  esmct  obedience  to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance  with 
iis  choice*  Nothing  lingers,  nothing  hastens :  but  his  counsel 
exacdy  stands ^  and  all  his  pleasure  will  be  precisely  accomplished* 
9dly*  Ham  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  character  of 
Godf  at  the  Rider  of  all  things? 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence,  to 
know  and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condemn,  to  reward, 
or  to  ponish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his 
intelligent  creatures.  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form 
plans  ct  existence  and  administration,  which  shall  extend  through 
fitemity,  and  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfec- 
tion. As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  is  he  qualified  to  execute 
those  designs  in  an  everlasting  progress,  and  to  complete  for 
ever  (he  Infini^^  good,  which  he  has  begun. 
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By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  offer  to  his  erect* 
tures  eternal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motircs  to 
obedience  and  virtue:  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  naturei 
differing  inmiensely  from  all  others.  Without  diis  attribute,  with 
whatever  wisdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however 
bright  and  benevolent  the  designs,  which  he  formed,  however 
just  and  excellent  his  administrations,  while  they  continued ;  still, 
at  a  period  comparatively  neat,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise, 
of  this  day-spring,  would  set  in  darkness ;  and  the  Sun  of  glory, 
and  of  good,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Universe  of  matter 
and  of  minds,  holden  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely 
day,  find  that  hand  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects 
formed,  the  hopes  indulged,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the 
unnumbered  hosts  of  Intelligent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  die 
Abyss  •f  Annihilation. 

By  his  InmiutabiUty,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dig- 
nity and  greatness;  and  fitted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved, 
honoured,  and  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The 
humble  and  imperfect  dignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  on  stability  of  character.  Infinite  dig- 
nity cannot  belong  to  a  character,  which  is  not  literally  un- 
changeable. Created  dignity  is  completely  destroyed  by  fickle- 
ness :  the  least  mutability  would  destroy  that,  which  is  uncreat- 
ed. The  least  possible  change  would  be  a  change  fi*om  perfec- 
tion to  imperfection ;  a  change  infinite  in  itself,  and  infinitely  for 
the  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would  cease  to  be  God,  and 
sink  down  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being  and  character  to- 
wards the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures.  How  differently, 
in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs,  and  his  go- 
vernment, appear  to  us  ?  Were  the  least  change  to  commence, 
who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their  progress,  and 
their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
his  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct?  Who  can  foretel  the 
effects,  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has 
created,  and  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inha- 
bited? Who  does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  God  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  with  that  voluntary  and  supreme  veneration,  now  so 
confe36edly  his  due,  because  he  had  descended  from  his  own  in- 
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fiDke  dignity,  and  was  no  longer  decked  with  majesty  and  tx- 
cJUncjfj  nor  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty  ?  Who  does  not  feel, 
that  a  serious  apprehension  of  such  a  change  would  diffuse  an 
alum  through  all  virtuous  beings,  and  carry  terror  and  ama^- 
to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  Universe  ? 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  qualified  to  form,  and  to  pursue, 
great  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence;  one  harmonious 
of  boundless  good;  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in 
a^  perfect  manner,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  An 
fawwtable  God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothing 
but  that,  which  is  supremely  right  and  desirable ;  to  make  every 
part  of  his  great  work  exacdy  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  to  con- 
Hitute  of  all  the  parts  a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work, 
mt  character  is  thus  every  where  displayed ;  one  God ;  one 
Ruler ;  one  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  enlightening,  warming,  and 
4|Bickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Diversities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  of  his  agency,  exist 
throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work ;  but  they  are  mere 
changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  varying  colours  and  splendours 
of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme 
dignity  could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consis- 
tency, safety  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercis- 
ed; by  his  creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to 
Intelligent  beings ;  the  uhimate  object  of  confidence,  and  hope. 
However  injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures, 
every  Rational  being  still  finds  a  refuge  in  his  Creator.  To  him, 
nhioDately,  he  refers  ail  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Who- 
ever else  may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that 
God  will  hear.  Whoever  else  withholds  the  necessary  relief  of 
his  sufferings,  or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he 
knows,  that  Grod  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  supports 
the  soul  in  every  extremity,  is  its  last  resort,  its  final  refuge. 
Could  God  change ;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut ;  Confi- 
dence would  expire ;  and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave. 
Nay,  the  immortal  Mind  itself,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossi- 
bility, inherent  in  its  nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence, 
and  return  to  its  original  Nothing. 

Vol.  t  n 
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It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  gloiiovA 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  govamineni  of  all 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  gOYemment« 
The  law8  t^  Mature^  as  they  are  customarily  called ;  or,  as  thajr 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  lAs  Oriir 
fumcet  ofHtaven;  are  eminent  and  affecting  displays  of  the  Im- 
mutability of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  than  rules,  or  me* 
thods,  which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all  things,  and 
in  conformity  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  the  Ats- 
traction  of  Gravitation,  all  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  material 
Universe  is  composed,  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a 
power,  diminishing  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances  between  them.  By  this  law  Atoms  are 
miited  into  Worlds,  and  Worlds  into  Systems.  By  this  Law, 
Moons  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  Planets ;  and  Planets 
and  Comets  round  the  Sun.  By  this  law,  Summer  and  Wiiitier» 
seed'time  and  harv.est,  so  useful  and  so  necessary  to  Mankind, 
r^ularly  perform  their  successions.  In  the  same  regular  maa# 
ner  the  Planets  revolve  around  their  Axes;  and  furnish  us  wilh 
the  delightful,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudes  of  day  and  nighu 
By  other  laws,  equally  uniform,  the  vegetable  world  is  regulated 
from  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full  growth,  and  thence 
to  its  final  decay.  By  others,  still.  Animals  are  bom;  arrive  at 
maturity ;  decline ;  and  die.  The  Mind,  also,  with  all  its  fitcol- 
ties  and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  governed,  and  cooiduct* 
ed  towards  a  future  Immortality.  Thus,  independently  of  titt 
few  miraculous  events,  originally  inwoven  in  the  great  System, 
as  useful,  indubitable,  and  intentional,  proofs  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  for  particular,  important  purposes,  all  things  are 
directed,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.  These, 
like  their  Author,  have  been  unchanged  from  their  coomience- 
ment.  In  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  dcufs,  mentioned 
by  St.  Peter ^  All  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  ftegw- 
nmg  of  the  Creation :  and  instead  of  proving,  according  to  theif 
Atheistical  suggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  commg^ 
they  clearly,  and  only,  display  the  immutability  of  the  Creatob 
This  divine  Attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  the  regular* 
ity,  manifested  by  the  progress  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  bm* 
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I  kingdoms ;  in  the  steady  confiaement  of  the  Ocean  within 
ill  bounds ;  the  permanency  of  the  mountains;  and  the  stability 
ef  the  Earth.  We  read  it,  in  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
■I  the  exact  and  wonderful  revolutions  of  the  planets;  in  the 
vnltered  position/ aspect,  influence,  and  glory,  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
'm  the  uniform  ^stations  and  brilliancy  of  the  Stars.  In  all,  on^ 
ioiBUtable  purpose,  one  uniform  agency,  is  every  where  seen ; 
and  must,  if  Reason  be  permitted  to  decide,  be  every  where  ac- 
knowledged. 

Tkii  agency  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  are 
able  to  understand  its  nature,  for  Us  extensive  efficacy;  producing 
•I  ike  same  iime^  and  by  the  same  things  many  important  const* 
fsemees.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  contrast  to 
mtr  agency;  which  usually  employs  many  things  to  bring  to  pass 
a  tingle  consequence.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  this  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  regularity  and  stability  which  it  gives  to  the 
Univene  at  large,  is  the  fwmdation  of  almost  all  our  knowledge. 
fnm  this  source  are  derived  the  two  great  principles,  that  the 
same  causes  produce  the  same  eflfects,  and  that  similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects.  These  principles  are  the  basis  of  all 
ear  analogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy  from  which  we  rea- 
son. Tliis  analogy  runs  through  Creation  and  Providence ;  and 
is  the  source,  whence  we  derive  almost  all  the  knowledge,  which 
we  possess,  of  the  works  of  Grod.  It  extends  alike  to  the  natu- 
ral and  the  moral  world ;  and  without  it  we  could  hardly  be  said 
tB  know  any  thing.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  displayed,  not 
onfy  Che  Inunutability,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner  the  Wisdom 
oTGod. 

Sdly.  By  these  attributes,  the  character  of  Ood  is  peculiarly  ren- 
dered awful  m  the  sight  of  wicked  beings. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  bul 
know,  that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings 
agttnst  all  the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  immnta- 
UKty  every  hope  is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose. 
•Uch  he  has  formed,  or  fail  to  accomplish  any  declaration, 
wMchhehas  made.  If  he  has  ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to 
shy  and  to  sinners ;  this  opposition  cannot  but  be  always,  and 
onehangeaUy,  the  same.    Of  course,  impenilence  cannot  ra- 
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tioDally  indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping  from  the  punishment, 
which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  beings  are,  from  this 
source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of  God  incon- 
ceivably awfuL  Dreadful,  indeed,  will  God  be,  in  this  charac- 
ter, to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  the^  abide  in  the  day  of 
kis  anger  f  How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternal 
indignation?  A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  threatenings, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures,  against  sinners  dying  with- 
out repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Liord  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  ex- 
ecuted. At  the  same  time,  this  awful  character  will  contribute 
as  much  perhaps,  if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine 
kingdom,  to  preserve  righteous  beings  in  a  state  of  unchanging 
obedience.  Obedience  cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  and 
coercion.  The  number  and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of 
motives,  only,  can  produce,  or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  monJ 
'  beings  a  disposition  to  obey.  Among  these,  the  immutable 
hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  his  immutable  determination  to  execute 
vengeance  on  obstinate  sinners,  are  pre-eminently  cogent ;  and, 
united  With  his  unchangeable  love  to  holiness,  and  his  unchanged 
able  determination  to  reward  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in  their  allegiance  and  duty* 
At  the  same  time,  these  motives  have  a  primary  and  command- 
ing influence,  in  the  present  world,  to  produce  the  awakening, 
conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Knowir^  the  ter^ 
rors  of  the  Lord^  says  the  Apostle  Patd^  we  persuade  men.  Know^ 
ing  the  terrors  6f  the  Lord^  Men  are  actually  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4thly.  These  attributes  t  especially y  render  God  the  object  ofsu^ 
preme  confidence  to  virtuous  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanently,  unlesa 
firmly  founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of  course, 
the  Being,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  solid 
conviction,  to  possess  those  qualities,  on  which  Confidence  oiajr 
safely  repose.  Immutability  of  character,  and  the  immutabiliCy 
of  purpose  and  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  undoubtedly  the 
T)nly  objects,  in  which  Rational  beiogs  can  ultimately  confide. 
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A  Beiog  possessing  these  attributes  must,  if  he  love  holinesis.  at 
all,  love  it  invariably  and  for  ever.  That  which  he  loves  he 
will  blees,  of  course.  All  his  designs  to  reward  those  who  pos^ 
sess  it,  must  be  unchangeable ;  all  his  declarations  true ;  and  all 
Us  promises  exactly  fulfilled.  That  fieiithfulness,  by  which  they 
are  fulfilled,  is  no  other  than  the  Moral  Immutability  ofGodj  and 
an  essential  part  of  his  infinite  glory.  On  this  character  every 
virtuous  being  places  an  entire  and  safe  reliance  ;  a  hope,  which 
t9H  never  make  him  ashamed.  However  vast,  however  rich, 
however  incredible  in  appearance,  the  promises  of  future  hap- 
piness may  seem  to  such  minds  as  ours ;  we  know,  that  they 
are  the  promises  of  Him,  who  can  neither  deceive,  nor  change; 
and  that,  therefore,  every  one  of  them  will  be  carried  into  com- 
plete execution.  According  to  these  observations,  the  Immuta- 
bility of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only 
faondation  of  safety  to  righteous  men.  /  am  Jehovah  ;  says  God 
in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Malachi,  I  change  not ;  there* 
fortj  ye  eant  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  The  backslidings  and 
provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  World  are,  in  all  pro- 
btbiUcy,  great  enough  to  shake  any  purposes  of  kindness  in  any 
nnd,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  change*  The  eter- 
«•/  €hd  ie  the  true  and  final  refuge  of  his  children,  only  because 
he  cannot  change.  Amid  all  their  wanderings,  their  unbelief, 
thdir  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressions,  they 
have  hope  and  security,  because  his  tr%ah  is  as  the  great  mouu' 
tmns,  steadfast  and  immoveable  ;  and  his  promises  endure  for  ever. 
Were  Grod,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to 
change,  what  a  mighty  diiference  would  be  introduced  into  his 
bemg,  his  attributes,  and  his  conduct  ?  As  he  is  possessed  of  all 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  he 
cannol  have  more.  Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  diminution  of 
one  or  other  of  these  attributes ;  and  God  must,  in  the  case  suppos- 
ed^ become  less  powerfiil,  less  knowing,  or  less  good.  How  fearful 
loaU  viitnoiis  beings  in  the  Universe,  must  such  a  change  be  ?  How 
plain  IB  it,-  that  it  might,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  the  begin- 
nmg  of  a  coarse  of  mutability,  endless  in  its  progress  ?  that  God 
wauld  ever -after  exist,  as  a  successive  changeable  being ;  have 
110  fixed  purposes;  and  be  divested  of  that  unalterable  faithful- 
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ness,  on  which,  now,  his  Intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confi- 
dence and  safety  ?  What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  in 
the  everlasting  change  of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  lore 
good,  cither  in  the  Creator,  or  in  his  creatures  ? 

5thly.  Haw  great  enctmragement  do  these  attrilnUes  afChdfwt* 
nish  t9  Prayer  ? 

All  encouragement  to  Prayer  is  derived  from  these  two  con- 
siderations ;  that  God  has  required  it  of  us  as  a  dutjfj  and  thai  As 
has  promised  blessings  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a  mu- 
table God,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  what  was 
his  pleasure  yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day ;  that  what 
he  had  required  yesterday,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day ;  or  that 
what  he  promised  yesterday,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at 
any  future  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutable  God  would  not 
alter,  not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action, 
and  the  rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation.  What  he 
now  loved,  he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  he  now  approved,  he 
might  hereafter  condemn  :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might  here- 
after punish.  Of  course,  virtuous  beings,  now  loved,  approved, 
and  rewarded,  by  Him,  might  one  ^y  be  hated,  condemned, 
and  punished.  Wicked  beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  ob- 
jects of  his  hatred,  and  declared  to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of 
his  punishment,  might  one  day  become  the  objects  of  his  friend- 
ship and  iiaivour;  and  triumph  over  the  good  in  a  manner 
equally  unreasonable  and  dreadful. 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immediate 
Revelation.  From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  we 
could  learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past  designs  and 
administrations  we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  were 
future.  Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  Nature  of 
things :  for  we  could  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would 
not,  regard  this  subject ;  or  in  what  manner  he  would  regard  it 
at  any  period  to  come.  Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs, 
and  his  pleasure ;  we  could  never  be  certain,  that  he  had  re- 
vealed them  truly ;  and,  if  we  were  assured  of  this  fact,  the  Re- 
velation coiUd  be  of  no  material  use,  except  for  the  moment. 
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Wltti  he  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time  revoke :  and  nothing 
oodd  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to  him  any  longer,  than  during 
ihe  moment,  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such,  that  no 
hope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Exist- 
ence would  in  this  case  be,  therefore,  a  dreadful  succession  of 
saspente ;  and  immortal  being,  so  fieu'  as  we  can  discern,  unde- 
•orviag  of  a  wish. 

la  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  would  re- 
JMID  lor  prayer  i  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming 
to  God  with  a  firm  belief^  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  Rewarder 
9fikem  thai  diligentltf  teek  him,  might  find  the  manner  of  his  pray* 
iag,  tlie  spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves, 
Qoacceptable  and  odious.  The  things,  heretofore  most  proper 
CO  be  urged,  might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  conside- 
iHioos,  which  once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  en- 
sve  Ration.  The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would, 
iheiefofe,  be  taken  away. 

la  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  intend- 
ed to  affect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  would 
be  finally  removed.  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  vi«w,  is 
to  establish  in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  a^ 
firm  confidence  in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
would,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  shaken  and  destroyed :  and, 
without  confidence,  dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor 
worth.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  these  attributes  constitute 
the  proper,  and  the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  re- 
ception of  blessings ;  the  spirit,  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and 
kively  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  which  is  accordingly  chosen  by 
him  as  the  proper  object  of  his  unchangeable  favour.  In  the 
case  supposed,  these  attributes  could  not  be  united;  because 
Confidence  could  not  exist :  since  the  mind  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that  a  changing  God  might,  and  probably  would,  in  the 
infinite  progress  of  things  become  the  subject  of  infinite  change. 
Iff  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  safe,  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  fear,  that  at  some  un- 
known and  more  distant  period  of  Eternity  the  order  of  all  things 
would  be  inverted ;  and  its  former  obedience  and  former  prayers 
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rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  of  crimes,  and 
prove  the  causes  of  its  future  suffering.  Dependence,  therefore, 
existing  solitarily,  would  degenerate  into  anxiety  and  alarm ; 
and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,  would  become  a  wall  of  dreadful  separation. 

The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously,  been 
imagined  to  involve  Inexorability  in  his  character.  The  Scriptu* 
ral  Account  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  im- 
mutably exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  dis- 
posed to  hear  and  answer  Prayer.  His  own  words  are.  Every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ;  and  to  hvn 
that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  This,  and  this  only,  is  his  truc< 
character,  agreeably  to  which  the  system  of  his  dispensations  is 
immutably  established.  In  this  system,  infinite  encouragement 
is  holden  out  to  every  suppliant,  and  to  everjr  faithful  Prayer. 
Here  the  petitioner  knows,  that  what  is  once  acceptable  to  God 
will  always  be  acceptable ;  and  that  the  things,  which  he  has  once 
required,  he  will  require  for  ever.  His  faiith,  therefore,  is  built  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages ;  and,  with  whatever  violence  the  Rains  may 
descend,  the  winds  drive,  or  the  Floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fary 
will  assault  him  in  vain. 


SERMON  VI. 


OMNIPRESENCE  AND  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD. 


PsALU  cxzxix.  1 — 13. 

0  Ijord^  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  knoton  me.  7%ou  knowest  my 
Amnrsitimg^  and  my  up-rismg  ;  thou  tmderstandest  my  thought 
^/at  off'.  Tlum  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down  ;  and 
^rt  acquainted  with  all  my  ways*  For  there  is  not  a  word  on  my 
im^uey  but^  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast 
ieset  me  behind  and  before^  and  laid  thine  hand  tynm  me.  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high  ;  /  cannot  attain 
unto  it.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  F  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thf  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there  y  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  f 
take  the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea ;  Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.  y  I  say^  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me  ;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee  ;  b%U  the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.    * 

Iv  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  Immutability 
of  God.  As  motirity,  or  active  power,  the  power  by  which  all 
motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceived  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  being ;  the  Knowledge  of  God  be- 
comes naturally  the  next  subject  of  investigation.  As  his  Pre^ 
sence  is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge ;  it  will 
Vol.  I.  tS 
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be  advantageously  united  with  it  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature. 
Accordingly  these  attributes  are  frequently  joined  togcthelr  by 
the  divine  writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  God,  usually  termed, 
from  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence,  are  in  the 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen 
in  this  World ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the 
labour  of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  comparison 
with  it,  the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  the  mere 
effusions  of  children. 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  in 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God  is  not  that  of  plain, 
logical  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  granted 
and  acknowledged ;  as  a  thing  equally  removed  beyond  debate 
and  doubt.  The  writer,  animated  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ar- 
dour, of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  seizes  these 
great  themes  of  his  attention ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contem- 
plation of  them,  pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest 
conceptions,  that  were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects. 
Himself,  his  thoughts,  his  words,  hie  actions,  he  declares,  with 
a  mixture  of  awe  and  exultation,  to  be  all  perfectly  known  to 
God.  From  this  knowledge,  he  at  the  same  time  informs  us, 
there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should  he  ascend  into  Heaven,  or 
piake  his  bed  in  Hell ;  should  he,  borne  on  the  sun-beams,  hurry, 
with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  West;  still 
God  would  be  present  in  all  these  and  all  other  places  alike. 
Were  he  still  further  to  place  his  hope  of  a  secure  retreat  in  the 
darkness  of  night ;  he  perceives  the  night  to  shine  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  the  light  to  be 
both  alike  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  every  other  divine 
writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire ;  and  all,  with  a  single 
voice,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus  Jeremiah^ 
Xxiii.  23,  24.  Am  la  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  andnot  a  God 
^foir  off? 

Can  ant/  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  ere  him? 
Do  not  I  fill  heaven  und  earth,  saith  the  Lord? 
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T%e  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heaveng  cannoi  contain  thee. 
Great  is  the  Lardj  his  understanding  is  infinite. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  t>  all  our  obedience^  par- 
:     ticularly  our  worship,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.     We  worship 
W    and  obey  God  every  where ;  and  are  commanded  thus  to  do ;  be« 
c!    «ause  God  is  every  where  present,  to  see,  and  know,  and  accept 
e    our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants. 
r.     It  ought  to  be  here  observed,  that  these  attributes  are  directly  as^ 
r     tvhtd  to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity*     Thus  Christ  says  of 
If     himself,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name  there 
omlin  the  midst  of  them*     Again,  Lo,  lam  with  you  o/voy,  even 
*:     nnto  the  end  of  the  world*     Peter  says  to  him,  John  xxi.   17, 
U     Urdj  thou  knowest  all  things*     Christ  says  of  himself,  And  all 
Iff     fh  churches  shall  know,  that  I  am  he^  who  searcheth  the  reins  and 
b     fki  hearts,  Rev.  ii.  23.     And  again.  Mat.  xi.  27,  Jfo  one  knoweth 
ct     the  Son,  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save 
in     fht  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him* 
52        The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  emphatically  asserted 
b     in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  text ; 
fC     ^ther  shall  I  go  frotn  thy  Spirit  ?  especially,  as  connected  with 
wt     the  answers  following.     The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth 
rt:     ^iponyou,  that  is,  Christians  universally,  saith  St*  Peter,  1  Epist. 
'  ;     iv.  14.     Your  body,  saith  St.  Paul  to  Christians,  i>  the  temple  of 
^h(  Holy  Ghost,   1  Cor.  vi.   19;  and,  7%e  Spirit  searcheth  all 
C     ^^ifigs,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 
?:         These  attributes  of  God  arc  also  demonstrated,  and  holden  out 
*      'Continually  to  our  inspection,  by  Reason  and  Experience. 
"y-,        In  every  part  of  the  Universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
^      'liscern  in  the  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent,  worlds,  most 
"vident  proofs  of  an  agency,  which  it  is  impossible  rationally  lo 
attribute  to  any  other  being  but  God.     In  the  motions  and  powers 
^the  Elements ;  in  the  growth,  structure,  and  qualities,  of  Vege- 
tables and  Animals;  and  in  the  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions. 
^'  Minds,  we  perceive  a  causal  influence,  an  efficiency,  totally 
^distinguished  from  every  other;  as  distant  from  that  of  man,  :m 
^^^  agency  of  man  from  the  movements  of  an  Atom.     This  cha- 
"^^ter  is  never  mistaken  by  Savages ;  nor  even  by  rhildren.  when 
^"^^e  informed  of  the  character  of  God. 
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This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  things ;  and  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  the  Sun ;  in  the  motions,  order,  and  harmony, 
of  the  Planetary  system ;  and  in  the  light  and  beauty  of  the 
Stars ;  as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial 
things. 

No  agent  can  act  where  he  is  not.  As,  therefore,  God  acts 
every  where ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  con- 
trivance and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every  where 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof 
of  the  Onmi^cimce  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  eveiy  where,  so  he  is 
in  all  places  die  same  God;  all  eye;  all  ear;  all  intellect. 
Hence  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  every  thing,  in 
every  place,  and  at  every  time. 

Again  all  things  are  derived  from  God ;  and  received  their 
nature,  attributes,  and  operations,  from  his  contrivance^  as  well 
as  from  his  power*  All  things  were,  therefore,  known  to  him, 
antecedently  to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  things  less 
perfectly  known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  actual.  Nothing 
IS  possible,  but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he  can 
bring  to  pass  be  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS. 

ist.  How  majestic  J  awful  ^  and  glorious^  a  manifestation  of  God 
is  famished  tous  hy  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered  F 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  to  all 
places,  and  to  all  beings.  We  arc  taught,  that  he  is  equally  ol 
hand,  and  afar  off}  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  w<H*ld,  and 
in  the  heavens ;  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  universe  of  be- 
ing, and  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Immensity.  In  all  places,  also^ 
he  is  Jehovah  ;  the  same  God  ;  possessing  the  same  attributes ; 
and  operating  with  the  same  wonderful  agency.  From  the  same 
passage  we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  he  comprehends,  at  the 
aame  moment  of  time,  and  with  the  same  intuitive  survey,  every 
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thing  possible  and  actual ;  that  Eternity  past  and  future  is  per- 
fectly present  to  his  eye ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  dura- 
uon,  can  be  any  thing  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and 
DO  darkness  cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from  his  sight.  The 
uind  of  man  is  here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with 
ihe  body ;  the  thoughts  and  affections,  as  the  words  and  actions ; 
Hill,  as  equally  naked  and  present  to  him,  as  Heaven ;  and  the 
iteirm/er^  and  the  Seraph,  as  alike  without  a  covering.  It  is  in- 
dubitably certain,  therefore,  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actu- 
ally attends,  to  all  things  at  the  same  moment ;  to  the  motions 
of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf,  or  an  atom ;  to  the  creeping^  of  a  worm,  the 
lutterings  of  an  insect,  and  the  journeys  of  a  mite  ;  to  the  cx- 
corsiona  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  efforts  of  an  Archangel ; 
to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and  the  revolutions  of  a  System. 

3dly.  Horn  neetitary  are  these  attributes  to  the  govemnient  of 
MiUmgsF 

This  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in 
the  following  particulars.    In  the 

First  place,  God  is  eminentltf  qualijied  hy  these  attributes  for 
thsfretervation  of  all  things. 

The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness  ;  composed 
of  worlds  innumerable  by  us ;  and  inhabited  by  beings,  still 
more  emphatically  surpassing  number.  The  characters,  and 
kinds,  of  these  beings  are  incomprehensibly  various ;  and  their 
circumstances,  beyond  measure,  more  various.  As  these  are 
hourly  existing,  and  advancing  in  an  endless  progress,  they  de- 
mand a  providence  minute,  comprehensive,  and  enduring  with- 
out a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is,  ako,  a  part  of  one  immense  whole. 
Each  has  its  station  allotted  to  it ;  the  part  which  it  is  to  act,  the 
dudes  which  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstan- 
ces, suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one  being 
fail  of  fblfilling  its  appointed  end  ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of 
eoorse  be  found  in  the  System,  which  could  not  be  remedied. 
No  finite  measure  can  correctly  determine  the  importance  and 
danger  of  such  a  defect,  however  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created 
imderstanding.  Even  the  improper  fall  of  a  leaf,  nay,  the  improper 
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position  of  an  atom,  may,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  followed  by 
consequences  injurious,  in  the  course  of  Eternity,  both  to  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a 
fly  are  capable  of  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of 
changing  all  the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character. 
circumstances,  and  destiny,  of  his  descendants,  throughout  time 
and  Eternity.  Such  defects  may,  unless  prevented  by  him,  con- 
tinually take  place  in  every  part  of  his  vast  kingdom.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensably  necessary,  that  he  should  be  present  to 
every  being,  at  every  moment,  to  perceive,  and  regulate,  eveiy 
event ;  to  further  every  part  of  his  infinite  designs ;  and  to  pre- 
vent every  obstruction  and  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  at- 
tention, on  his  part,  is  necessary  to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least 
alike  ;  a  knowledge  intimate,  entire,  and  perfect,  of  all  their  re- 
lations, changes,  and  circumstances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledge,  the  presence 
of  God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  of  his  pre- 
senc^  in  all  places,  he  sees,  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  its 
own  proper  sphere  of  being,  and  action  ;  and  discerns  every  ap- 
proach towards  exposure,  and  towards  defect.  Hence  his  great 
work  is  always  guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this 
world,  his  presence,  attention,  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable, 
to  renew,  refine,  and  strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  to  guide  them  in  the  path  of  duty ;  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses ;  to  supply  their  wants ;  and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of 
a  blessed  immortality. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  ;  to  befriend  his  Church  in  all  its  inter- . 
ests  ;  to  prevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it ;  to 
confine  rebellion  within  the  destined  bounds ;  and  to  inflict  the 
proper  judgments  on  the  workers  of  iniquity.  In  a  word,  his 
presence  is  indispensable  here,  to  bring  light  out  ofdarknt$$^  or- 
der  out  of  confusion^  and  good  out  of  eviL 

In  the  world  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary, 
to  confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  im- 
penitent sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes ;  to  teach  the 
abominable  nature,  and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin  ; 
and  to  show  his  unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 
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In  the  variw8-;WQrld9,  wl^rt  vMCic'afKrnappiQcss  reside,  he 
is  necessarily  prAent,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  and  quicken,  the 
obedience  of  their  inhabitants ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and 
diversified  rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience ;  and 
cause  to  arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  love- 
liness, of  which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indis- 
pensably present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  which  he  has  ordained  through  the  mediation  of  his 
Son,  and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.     There  he  has  insti- 
tuted a  perfect  scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consumma- 
tion, and  the  crown,  of  all  his  works.     There  every  inhabitant  re- 
ceives, and  loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoy- 
nents ;  and  consecrates  with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness, 
and  without  end,  his  exalted  faculties,  and  inmiortal  life,  to  the 
sd>lime  purposes  of  glorifying  his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  uni- 
rersal  good.     To  this  end,  God  there  lives  in  every  being,  in  a 
manner  wholly  peculiar ;  and  diffuses  a  peculiarly  quickening 
inflnence  through  every  object.     Hence  the  River^  which  pro- 
tudsfrom  his  throne^  is  styled  the  Water  of  Life  ;  and  the  treeSf 
which  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  are 
named  Trees  of  Life*     The  body  he  animates  with  vigour,  youth, 
and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay :  the  mind  he  informs  with  a 
divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  impowers  it  to  advance 
vithout  intennission,  and  with   incomprehensible  celerity,    in 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.     In  that  world,  God  unfolds 
bifflself  in  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty;  ena- 
bles them  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteousnessm 
in  that  world  he  exhibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  conviction, 
iliat  the  great  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dispensa- 
tions, which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work ;  a  system  of  per 
(ect  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  in  which  no  real  good  is  wanting,  and 
into  which,  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil,  is  admitted«i 
FMcuIarly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wonders  of  forgiving, 
^edeeming,  and  sanctifying  love;  and  the  supreme  desirable- 
neis  of  restoring,  through  the  Redeemer,  apostate  sinners  to 
the  character  and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.     Here, 
also,  he  nnfo1d<:  in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent   tendency  of 
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virtue  to  make  Intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for 
ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  be* 
ing  accomplished. 

Secondly.  77le  presence  of  God  is  equally  indispefisabUj  to  9ifp« 
ply  the  innumerable  wants  of  his  creatures. 

In  every  other  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  dc- 
pendent  on  God  for  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things.  Here,  as 
we  well  know,  all  creatures  wait  upon  God^  that  they  may  receive 
their  supplies  in  due  season.  T%at  which  he  giveth  them  they 
gather :  he  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living 
thing.  He  hideth  his  face ;  they  die^  and  return  to  their  dust. 
These  wants  are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  degree;  exist 
every  moment  in  every  creature ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and 
respect  alike  both  time  and  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  crea- 
tures receive :  when  he  withholds,  they  are  destitute.  Where 
he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not,  there  good  is  never  found.  But, 
if  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied,  they  must  be  known ;  and,  to 
know  them,  he  must  be  present.  Hence  he  must  exist  in  every 
place,  and  in  every  being. 

Thirdly.  His  presence  is  indispensable^  that  he  may  know  the 
Moral  Characters  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  or, 
in  other  words,  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish* 
ment.  These  are  originated  in  the  soul ;  and  in  the  soul  receive 
their  whole  moral  character.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  the  true 
nature  of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  re- 
side in  every  soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing 
affections,  and  the  infant  designs ;  to  trace  them  through  their 
progress,  and  to  witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he 
searches  the  hearts,  and  tries  the  reins  ;  and  discerns,  intuitively, 
the  moral  nature  of  all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to 
hear,  and  all  actions  to  behold.  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly 
qualified  to  perform  those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe, 
and  judging,  and  rewarding,  his  Intelligent  creatures  according 
-to  their  works. 

3dly.  From  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  God  it  is 
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nidemij  ihmi  ol/  iking*  must  come  to  pass  eUher  hy  his  choice^  or 
pifwnsstoH* 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  all  things ;  it  is 
impossible^  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pass»  or 
is  about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  truly 
aaid,  that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole>  either  desirable  or 
uodesiraUe.  If  it  be  desirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  true  nature,  in  either  case  ;  be- 
cause he  cannot  fail  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any 
thing  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  desirable ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he 
should  not  choose  its  existence ;  if  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable  ; 
he  cannot  but  choose  that  it  should  not  exist.  If  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  foundation,  for  preferring  the  existence  of  any 
thing  to  its  non-existence ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and 
choose  accordingly,  that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa. 
Whatever  he  chooses  shcruld  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he 
chooses  should  exist,  must  exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connection  with 
which  beings  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves ;  for  there  is 
nothing,  beside  his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or 
any  of  them,  birth.  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  him 
good  to  endue  creatures,  in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  con- 
stitute an  efficiency  properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  after- 
wards to  accomplish  by  this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  from 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  powers ;  then  this  will  be  the 
mode,  in  which  such  creatures  will  exist,  and  act ;  and  in  this 
manner  all  those  things,  which  result  from  their  existence  and 
action,  will  take  place.  Should  he,  at  the  same  time,  see  it  to  be 
desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  a  controling,  regulating, 
coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  with  regard  to  the  agency  of 
nch  beings;  then  this  influence  will  for  the  same  reason  br 
exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  tlie  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
mto  existence,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by 
the  instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place. 
which  is  contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice,  or  permission  :  un- 
less something  can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overromc  his  powf^r. 

Vot.  U  13 
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4thly.  A  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said^  that  God  attends 
to  every  Individual  beings  and  his  concerns^  as  perfectly ^  as  if  there 
mere  no  other  being. 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso-. 
phers,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  many  professed  Christians, 
have  believed,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  to  the  concerns  of  Individuals ;  but  that  he  regards  only 
the  greater  affairs  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources : 
first.  Want  of  examination :  secondly,  an  apprehension^  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minuteness  : 
thirdly,  a  dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attention,  on  the  part  of  God, 
to  its  own  coticerns,  because  they  mill  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.  The 
second  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in  man 
to  think  God  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  an  one  as  himself;  and 
is  fraught  wilh  the  rankest  absurdities.  If  it  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals ;  how  much  more  was 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make  them.  The  end,  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who 
were  only  means  to  it ;  and  claims  proportionally  a  higher  regard* 
Individuals  also  compose  empires,  and  worlds,  and  systems.  If, 
then,  God  do  not  attend  to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must 
cease  of  course  to  attend  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  sys- 
tems •,  since  the  affairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  be- 
ings are  only  aggregates,  made  up  of  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hinge,  on 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.  Thus  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus,  Alexander^  and  Casar^  changed  in  a  great 
measure  the  situation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were  sove- 
reigns ;  and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  the  habitable 
world.  Even  the  conduct  of  Ravillac,  altered  in  a  great  measure 
the  state,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  Nay,  from  an  early 
period  of  their  Republic,  the  State  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
and  consequently  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  prese&t 
day,  was  essentially  changed  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose. 

Again,  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in  them- 
selves good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him  to  be 
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accompIislMd.  But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless 
kb  Providence  supply  the  powers  and  jhculties,  and  regulate  all 
the  actions  and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplishment ;  and 
mmM,  theihefore,  be  frustrated,  were  he  not  always  present,  and 
aiwayis  attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes. 

Every  individual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable, 
proper,  and  necessary  part,  of  die  great  work,  which  God  has 
begun.  If  then  <Hie  should  &il,  the  whole  would  be  disordered ; 
md  consequences  would  be  produced,  the  extent,  and  mischiefs 
of  which,  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend. 

Each  of  these  arguments  refutes  this  doctrine.  But  we  need 
sot  recur  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  for  this  refutation.  The 
natofe  of  God  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  He  is  every 
where  present ;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciousness.  Of 
oourae  he  cannot  but  attend  to  every  thing,  and  know  every 
thing.  This  is  essentially,  and  unchangeably,  his  character. 
He  can  no  more  fail  of  regarding  an  insect,  than  an  angel ;  an 
ttDm,  than  a  world.  As  we,  when  our  ears  are  open,  cannot 
hut  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are  open,  cannot  but  see ;  when  our 
minds  are  directed  to  any  object,  cannot  but  perceive ;  so  God, 
who  is  all  mind,  all  perception,  cannot  but  perceive  all  things. 
Among  all  things  he  cannot  but  perceive  whatever  is  preferable, 
ornpon  the  whole  desihible,  in  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the  great- 
est ;  and  cannot,  without  denying  his  nature,  fail  to  choose  its 
existence,  rather  than  that,  to  which  it  is  thus  preferable.  The 
least,  also,  is  as  truly  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  whole,  as 
the  greatest;  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  chosen,  and  ac- 
complished. 

Besides,  Experience  unanswerably  proves  the  doctrine,  which 
I  have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  form,  or  preserve,  direct,  or 
rtgalate,  an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an 
ttgel,  a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  see  his  power,  wisdom, 
presence,  and  agency,  in  these  least  things,  as  truly,  and  as  con- 
stantly, as  in  the  greatest ;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  be  the 
sgency  of  an  infinite  hand,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open 
our  eyes,  of  mistaking  it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes 
ike  grass  of  the  field;  continues  the  life,  and  directs  the  death  of 
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spammi  }  and  numbers  ike  hmin  of  our  headi»  What  empbjrmeiH! 
can,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  against  dii# 
doctrine,  be  less  suitable  than  these,  to  the  dignity  of  God  ? 
Yet  these,  he  has  been  ^deased  to  declare,  are  diings,  about 
which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal  attention  U> 
the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious  to  his  cha- 
racter. To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of  beingft 
and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times ;  to  render  an  entire  re- 
gard to  the  least,  without  fessening  at  all  the  attention  due  to  the 
greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continues  in  hh 
i;»x>per  place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end  of  his 
being ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  whole ; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confiision ;  is  to  possess 
the  highest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  glory. 

5thly.  From  the  above  considerations  how  solemn,  how  affecting^ 
does  our  own  existence  appear  F 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  par- 
ticularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  David,  through- 
out the  Psahn,  bom  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot,  therefore,  foil 
to  be  profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of 
i.liis  discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places  and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.  In  our  walks, 
amusements,  and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  are 
asleep  and  when  we  £u*e  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as 
evidently,  as  we  are  with  each  other.  Every  thought  in  ouf 
minds,  every  word  on  our  tongues,  every  action  of  our  hands,  is 
perfecdy  naked  to  his  all-seeing  eye.  Of  what  amazing  impor- 
tance is  it,  then,  that  these  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  be  ae^ 
ceptable  in  his  sight  F  be  such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have 
him  witness?  such,  as  he  can  approve,  justify,  and  reward f 
Those  certainly  are  the  only  wise,  the  only  prudent,  human  be- 
ings, who  continually  remember  this  great  truth ;  and  who  at  all 
limes,  in  their  amusements  as  well  as  in  their  serious  businesSi 
day  in  their  hearts.  Thou  God  seest  me.  No  consideration  is  so 
solemn,  so  affecting,  so  yseful,  as  this.  None  possesses  the  same 
influence  to  restrain  the  hands,  or  the  heart,  fit)m  sin;  to  pro^ 
dace,  preserve,  or  quicken,  obedience  5  or  to  awaken,  uncea«^ 
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u^,  the  moftt  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  its  everlasting 
val&re,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awful  judgment,  where  all  its 
ihoagbtSt  w<NrdS)  and  actions,  will  be  displayed  in  the  light  of 
(ki^t  camUehimee^  and  become  the  reason,  and  the  measure,  of 
itsfioal  reward. 

On  the  contrary,  bow  imprudent,  how  sottish,  how  delirious, 
is  the  conduct  of  him,  who  habitually  forgets  the  presence  of 
God;  of  whom  it  is  truly  said  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts^ 
and  who,  seitled  %^an  his  lees^  quietly  persuades  himself,  that 
UU  lArd  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  the  Lord  do  evil.  This 
nan  has  either  negligently,  or  intentionally,  removed  from  his 
■ind  the  chief  source  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  well-spring  of 
hope,  the  great  security  against  temptation,  the  prime  preven- 
tive of  sin.  He  is  left  unguarded,  therefore,  in  circumstances  in- 
finitely, dangerous ;  and  voluntarily  exposes  himself  to  evils  of 
infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  this  man,  the  prodigal,  who 
causelessly  squanders  a  throne  and  an  empire,  is  a  miser,  and 
the  soldier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  the  citadel,  sleeps 
at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman. 

6thly.  Let  every  sinner  rememberj  that  Ood  is  present  at  the 
commission  of  all  his  crimes. 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profaneness,  and  ingratitude,  arise 
in  the  soul;  when  thoughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance, 
levity,  and  lewdness,  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted, 
guilty  mind,  searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to 
the  fill]  sun-shine  all  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  their  Maker ;  when  you  murmur  against  his  government, 
lay  ycmr  sina  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
and  wish  that  he  were  to  exist,  and  rule,  no  more:  When  you 
fim  impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs ;  proceed  to  actions- 
of  viofence  and  cruelty  ;  and  become  stoui-hearted^  and  therefore 
eminently  far  from  righteousness :  when  you  devise  false  doc- 
trines and  systems,  to  lead  yourselves,  and  others,  astray ;  de- 
c^ve  yourselves,  with  arguments  formed  to  justify  sin,  and  flat- 
ter conscience  into  quiet  and  security:  when  you  oppose  the 
tmih  of  God ;  dishonour  his  Name ;   revile  his  Son ;   grieve 
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his  Spirit;  and  profane  his  Sabbath  and  Sanctuary,  his  com- 
mands and  ordinances :  when,  finally,  you  ensnare,  pollute,  and 
destroy,  others  as  well  as  yourselves,  by  carrying  all  your  evil 
designs  into  a  guilty  and  (hneadful  execution :  then,  however  you 
may  imagine  yourselves  concealed  by  the  shades  of  solitude,  oi 
the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the  view  of  every  eye,  God  k 
present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  account  of  all  your  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions*  Then  His  ey^,  as  a  flame  of  flre^  lights  up 
a  clear  and  searching  day  in  your  souls,  and  around  your  steps : 
and  shows  in  sun-beams  the  iniquities,  which  you  devise,  utter, 
and  perpetrate. 

7thly.  Let  every  Child  of  God  remember y  alsoj  that  his  Crea^ 
tor  is  equally  present  with  all  his  conduct* 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view  ;  he  may  be  in  fact : 
poor,  ignorant,  litde,  and  insignificant*  When  he  reviews  himseli 
he  may  not  unnaturally  exclaim,  lam  a  worm,  and  no  man :  whet; 
he  reviews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce  them  too  worthless  tc 
be  remembered  of  God :  when  he  reviews  his  sins,  he  may  he- 
lieve  them  so  great,  as  to  cut  him  off  from  every  reasonable  hop< 
of  a  share  in  the  divine  attention.  Bat,  notwithstanding  his  in* 
significance,  fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here ;  and  wil 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  day^  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels*  Th( 
tears,  which  he  has  shed ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up 
the  two  miies^  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God ;  the  cup  ofcoh 
water,  which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple  ;  were  neither  un 
noticed  nor  unregarded.  God  was  present,  when  each  act  o 
humble  and  sincere  obedience  was  performed ;  marked  it  will 
his  eye ;  recorded  it  in  his  book ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  th< 
final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciful  regard  of  his  Maker,  n< 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  flio 
ment.  However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  forgotten  o 
mankind,  his  course  through  life  may  be ;  himself  and  his  intet 
csts,  his  wants  and  his  woes,  are  tenderly,  as  well  as  continaalij 
regarded  by  his  God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertion 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children ;  or  is  forsaken  h 
his  former  friends  and  companions:  when  the  world  begins  t 
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seem  to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at 
hodj  his  Father f  and  everlasting  Friend;  and  will  be  better  to  him 
IkoH  sons  and  daughters.  TUe  Physician  of  the  body,  as  well 
asoflhesquli  will  administer  healing  to  his  diseased  frame; 
pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit ;  and  enable 
Urn  to  say.  Why  art  thou  cast  down^  O  my  soul !  and  why  art 
tkm  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  I  shall  yet 
pm$ekimj  mho  is  the  health  of  my  countenancey  and  my  God* 

Wben  ibose  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  and 
lo  Jus  religion  ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  perse- 
cited :  when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is 
mdy  to  sink  in  the  gulph  of  despair  :  let  him  remember,  that 
God  has  been  present,  to  behold  all  his  sufferings ;  and  will 
effectually  guard  him  from  every  fatal  evil.  He  may  indeed  be 
ftrs§€miedf  but  be  will  not  be  forsaken  ;  he  may  be  cast  down^ 
kd  he  will  not  be  destroyed*  Let  him  also  remember,  that  At> 
i||Kcftoii#t  though  they  may  seem  heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment^ 
a«d  are,  therefore,  really  l^ht ;  and  that  they  will  work  for  him 
9m  eacaedit^i  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

In  seasons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  hi» 
faniliKle  to  endure,  his  patience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  devise 
umns  of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  use  them^ 
faU  mtd  decline :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security, 
be  ceases  to  watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending 
evil :  God  still  is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants  ;  to  renew  his 
vigor;  to  support  his  yielding  constancy ;  to  awaken  in  him  new 
vigilance ;  to  quicken  in  him  a  contrite  sense  of  his  backsliding ; 
ts  deliver  him  from  the  unequal  contest ;  and  to  bless  him  with 
returning  hope,  peace,  and  safety. 

Wben  self-confidence,  self-flattery,  and  self-righteousness,  in- 
hte,  deform,  and  betray  him  :  when  no  Christian  friend  is  near,  to 
ksQir,  to  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  God,  even  then,  is  present,  to 
humble,  to  guide,  and  to  restore  him :  and  to  enable  him  to  find  a 
mtt  path  over  the  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  con- 
(inuaDce  in  the  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  mourn 
m  ZJMthe  hidings  of  God's  face,  his  own  backslidings,  or  the 
depression  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-chri&tians ;  and  feel,  as  if 
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both  himself  and  the  Church  were  deserted  and  forgotten  ?  Le 
him  remember,  that,  although  his  heavenly  Father  hath  smilten 
him  for  his  sins  with  a  rod,  and  for  his  iniquities  with  stripes  ;  ye 
his  covenant  he.  will  not  take  away,  nor  forget  his  mercy }  tha 
the  walls  of  Zion  are  continually  before  him ;  and  that  she  i 
graven  on  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  that,  although  a  woman  mm 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  m 
the  son  of  her  womb  ;  yet  will  her  Redeemer  not  forget  his  Church 
and  that  He  will  keep  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  handy  and  prestrre  he 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Let  him  remember,  that  Jkhovab  wil 
soon  /t/t  upon  him,  and  his  fellow-saints,  the  light  of  his  eotmte 
nance  ;  and  will  soon  appoint,  unto  them  ally  beauty  for  ashes  j  4k 
oU  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spiri 
of  heaviness* 

Is  he  come  to  a  dying  bed  ?  Is  Eternity,  with  all  its  amairfni 
scenes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?  Is  his  final  trial  ready  to  com 
mence  ?  Is  his  account  even  now  to  be  given ;  his  sentence  to  b 
pronounced ;  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed  ?  Behold  ^i 
the  throne  of  Judgment  that  glorious  person,  who  has  promised 
that  he  will  never  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him.  He  is  the  Judge 
by  whom  he  is  to  be  tried  ;  the  Rewarder,  by  whom  his  destki; 
is  to  be  fixed  for  ever.  This  divine  Redeemer  will  now  remem 
ber  him  as  one  of  those,  for  whom  he  died,  as  one  of  those,  fo: 
whom  he  has  made  unceasing  intercession  before  the  throne  ofth 
Majesty  in  the  Heavens. 

8thly.  What  an  affecting  and  amazing  display  will  be  mad^'  ^ 
the  Omniscience  of  God,  at  the-  last  Judgment  ? 

On  this  solemn  day,  all  mankind  will  be  judged  according  l< 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  That  these  may  be  the  foundation  o 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  shoulc 
be  known  clearly  and  certainly :  the  sins,  together  with  all  thei 
aggravations  and  palliations;  the  virtues,  with  all  their  diminu 
tions  and  enhancements.  To  the  same  end  it  is  equally  neces 
sary,  that  the  system  of  retribution  should  also  be  perfectly  com 
prehended;  so  that  every  administration  of  reward,  both  to  th< 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  should,  throughout  Eternity,  be  mea 
sured  out  to  each  individual  exactly  as  his  whole  character'  de 
mands.    Of  course,  the  knowledge,  which  will  her^  be  iodispen 
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iible,  will  fae  a  petiect  comprebcniioA  of  tki»  system,  together 
with  M  tlic  morml  conduct,  and  all  the  circunutances,  of  the  in? 
auiMTCibltt  beings,  who  will  be  judged.  The  display  of  this 
loMiwledge,  it  is  evident  will  be  the  greatest  display  announced 
by  die  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater  than  any  other,  con- 
isiwible  by  the  human  mind«  This  display  will  be,  also,  far 
■sn  affecting  tiMtn  any  other :  jEbr  on  it  will  depend  all  the  im- 
VMtai  concerns  of  the  innumerable  children  of  Adam,  Yet 
spek  ^  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
nhibil  Ood  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial 
dispanier  of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures ;  as  to  stop  every 
WMithf  and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  that  he  is  just  when  he 
jfsigfthj  mnd  clear  when  he  eondemneth^ 

What  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be 
ottde  t  How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  am- 
bition, and  avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the 
s^^  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the 
s^ht  of  those,  who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  these  evil  pas- 
siooSt  from  that,  which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  How  low  will  the  haughty  man  be  bowed  downP 
How  will  the  splendour  of  power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness  ? 
ifow  will  the  golden  mountains  of  opulence  melt  away,  and  leave 
the  dreaming  possessor  poor,  and  naked^  and  miserable,  and  in 
wtmi  of  all  things.  How  will  the  sensualist  awake  out  of  his 
Bomentary  vision  of  pleasure,  and  find  it  all  changed  to  vanity 
msd  vtxation  of  spirit  ?  How  little,  in  innumerable  instances, 
will  the  worldly  great  then  appear  ?  How  contemptible  the  re- 
iowned?  how  weak  the  powerful?   how  foolish  the  wise  men, 

,  iml  disputersj  of  this  world?  On  the  contrary,  with  what  confi- 
dence and  joy  will  the  poor,  despised,  humble  Christian  lift  up 
Hit  luady  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  of  being, 
hacanse  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived?  Here,  first,  his  cha- 
ncter  will  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confessed. 

'  Lul  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  the  jirst 
m  the  worid  to  come.    A  feeble,  faded,  half  extinguished  lamp 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
limgdam  ^fhis  Father. 
Vol.  J.  14 
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How  diifisrently  will  our  own  characters  appear  from  what  we 
imagine  them  to  be»  during  our  present  life.  Here  most  of  our 
sins  are  forgotten ;  there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of 
God^s  remembrance.  Here  vast  multitttdes  of  them  are  con- 
cealed ;  there  they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day.  Here 
they  are  often  mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  there  they 
will  be  irresistibly  seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  How  de- 
lightfiil  will  it  then  be  to  find,  that  they  have  been  bhHed  otU  by 
the  divine  mercy  as  a  thick  cloud}  that  they  have  been  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer?  What  a  consolation,  what 
transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that,  numerous  and  great  as  our  ini- 
quities have  been,  yet  our  whole  character  was  such  in  the  eye 
of  the  heart-searching  God,  as  to  entitle  us,  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  life  and  glory  ? 


*.       *     .  T   . 


SERMON  YU. 


OMNIPOTENCE  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GOD. 


GxNisis  zvii.  !• 

lam  the  Ahnigkty  Chd» 

Iv  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Omnipresenee  and  Ofimi» 
cience  of  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  discus- 
sion is  his  Almighty  Power. 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself 
to  Abraham^  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  In  a  manner 
equally  explicit,  are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every 
part  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  abo,  easily  demonstrated  by  Rea- 
son ;  so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so 
strongly  realized,  or  generally  acknowledged.  So  general  is 
this  acknowledgement,  that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Chris- 
tian audience  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  con« 
aklered  as  serious,  or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good 
sense.  An  attempt  to  impress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not, 
however,  liable  to  the  same  objections,  nor  indeed  to  any  objec- 
tion. It  cannot  but  be  a  profitable  employment  to  examine, 
farieflyy  several  things,  in  which  we  find  the  most  striking  displays 
of  this  perfection.  To  such  an  examinalion  I  shall,  therefore, 
proceed;  and  observe, 
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1.  ThtU  tlu  power  of  God  %$  ghriousfy  mantftittd  m  iJu  work 
of  Creation* 

Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  existence  where 
nothing  was  before.    The  power,  displayed  in  the  act  of  creM* 
ing,  not  only  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  but  is  plainly  so 
great,  as  to  exclude  every  rational  limitation*     It  is  impossiUe 
to  believe,  that  the  power»  which  originally  gives  existence,  can- 
not do  any  thing,  andetcry  diing,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capa* , 
ble  of  being  done ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  thing,  the  doing  of. 
which  involves  not  a  contradiction.      When  we  contemplate 
creative  power ;  we  neither  attempt,  nor  pretend,  to  form  any. 
estimate  of  its  extent ;  but  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amasement . 
at  the  character  of  him,  who  gives  being  wherever  he  pleasea^  * 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  for  such 
minds,  as  ours,  to  dwell.  A  single  glance  of  the  mind  makes  at . 
possessed  of  all,  which  we  know  concerning  this  efibrt  of  Omni-: 
potence,  as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several  things,  relative 
to  the  efiects  which  it  produces,  capable  of  mightily  enhancing 
our  ideas  concerning  Ais  astonishing  exertion  of  power.  Of  tUa . 
nature  is,  in  the 

1st.  place.  The  vastness  and  multitude  iffthethmge  wkiekwert 
created* 

The  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  aad  amaxiag^ 
work.     The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water;  the  Comineaii. 
and  Oceans,  into  which  it  is  distributed ;  nay,  the  lioimtaiaa  ^ 
and  Plains,  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnifieeolly  i 
adorned;  are,  severally,  sufficiently  wonderful  and  afiecting  to 
fill  our  minds,  and  to  engross  all  the  power  of  Contemfdatkni* 
Nor  are  our  thoughts  less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  mnlti* 
tude  of  plants,  trees,  and  animals,  with  which  every  pari  of  the 
Globe  is  stored  at  every  period  of  time.    All  these,  ako,  riat 
«nd  fall  in  an  uninterrupted  succession.    When  one  peritlwa* . 
another  immediately  sitcceeds.    No  Uank  is  permitted,  and  W9 
vacuity  found :  but  creating  energy,  always  operating,  produces 
a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  is  lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  still  mon 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planetSb* 
ry  system.    The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greatly  imr 
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cnme  mat  amtiement  by  their  numbers^  thle  Telocity  of  their 
MCioiis,  and  the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  is 
tfiH  nore  edhmiced  by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in 
It  myueoif  connected  by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving 
'that  centre  with  a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a 

But  this  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation.  Satisfactory 
exists,  that  every  st#,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament, 
iiao  odM^  than  a  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  surrounded  by  its  own 
aiendatit  planets,  formed  into  a  system  similar  to  ours.  Forty- 
ilt  'ihotosaiid  such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the 
AmolhaliMm  Telescope,  in  so  small  a  part  of  the.  Heavens,  that, 
apposing  this  part  to  be  sown  no  thicker  than  the  rest,  the  same 
Telescope  woukl  reach  at  least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole 
By  means  of  new  improvements  in  the  same  optical 
ienty  they  have  been  found  to  be  numerous  to  a  degree 
itit>iiiaR  astonishing.  Every  one  of  these  is,  in  my  view,  ra- 
tisasfly-'comdoded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre,  of  a  system  of 
idaoetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  this,  I  think  it  not  at 
all  ianwohable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the  most  distant  of 
dtt  miUe  stars,  we  should  find  there  a  firmament  expanding 
offr  oar  lieads,  studded  in  the  same  manner  with  stars  innume- 
Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be  again 
thrdugh  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  we 
bekold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory, 
k  Ihii  ttamier  iamiensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peopled 
with  worida  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of 
Tfharah  How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness 
tt  fBmj  «ika  not  only  telUth  the  number  of  the  stars j  and  calleth 
llaa  mil  kg  tkrir  nmnesy  but  with  a  word  spoke  diem  all  into 

9llj«    The  peculiar  nature  and  splendour  of  many  of  these 
efhrntglg  imprtes  en  our  nUnds  the  greatness  of  creating 


Of  tkis  oatore  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  which 
I  hive  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of 
Ami ;  haw  glorious  a  work  is  the  Sun  ?  Of  what  astonishing  di- 
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mensions  ?  Of  what  wonderful  attraction  ?  Possessed  of  what  su- 
preme, unchangeable,  and  apparently  immortal  glory  ?  Of  whai 
perpetual,  and  incomprehensible  influence  on  the  world,  whidi 
we  inhabit  ?  not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surfece^ 
warmth  and  beauty,  life  and  activity,  comfort  and  joy,  in  ril 
the  millions  of  beings,  by  w)iich  it  is  inhabited. 

Magnificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more 
wonderful,  more  important,  more  illustrious  display  of  creating 
power,  than  the  whole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  tbeii 
greatness  and  glory  are  still  without  life,  without  consciousness, 
without  enjoyment ;  incapable,  in  themselves,  of  action^  know 
ledge,  virtue,  or  voluntary  usefulness.  A  mind,  on  the  contrary, 
is  possessed  of  all  these  exalted  powers,  and  is  capable  of  poe« 
sessing  all  these  sublime  attributes.  A  mind  can  know,  lord, 
and  glorify,  its  Creator ;  can  be  instamped  with  his  image,  and 
adorned  with  his  beauty  and  loveliness  ;  and  can  appear  desinh 
ble  and  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can  reflect^  ob  a  mirrwr^  the  gloi^ 
of  the  Lord  J  (for  so  ought  the  passage*  to  be  translated)  andh 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  hy  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  It  can  love,  and  bless,  its  fellow-minds;  be  loved, 
and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  useful  and  honourable  \ft* 
strument  of  advancing  endlessly  the  universal  good  of  the  intellk 
gent  kingdom.  In  all  these  glorious  attainments  it  can  advance 
with  an  unceasing  progress  throughout  Eternity.  In  this  pm^ 
gress,  it  can  rise  to  the  heights,  where  angels  now  dwell ;  audi 
passing  those  heights,  can  ascend  higher,  and  higher,  till,  in  the 
distant  ages  of  endless  being,  it  shall  look  down  on  the  moUt 
exalted  created  excellence,  which  now  exists,  as  the  mere  dawn- 
ings  of  infantine  intelligence.  Worlds  and  Suns  were  created 
for  the  use  of  minds ;  but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  Godt 

3dly.  The  same  impressions  art  strongly  made,  when  we  r^wd 
Ood  as  the  Author  of  life. 

The  communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act,  entirely,  and  iihi»* 
triously,  superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existence,  fal 
the  wonderful  power,  manifested  in  this  communication,  the  glory 
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of  Grody  ia  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
pbjedi  AcGordingly  Uu  living  Crod,  and  the  living  Father  ;  that 
ill  die  <Sod,  who  has  life,  originally,  and  independently,  in  him- 
idf^and  is  the  source  of  it  to  all  living  beings ;  are  titles,  chosen 
loimfold  especially  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  same 
■SDoer,  also,  omr  Saviour  challenges  this  wonderful  attribute  to 
liimsel^  as  a  direct  and  unquestionable  proof  of  his  divinity.  Asl 
(k  RUher^  saith  he,  hath  lift  in  himself j  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Sm  io  have  Itfe  m  himself  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead^ 
md  qmcktntth ;  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  wilL  In 
the  same  manner,  it  is  elsewhere  said,  //  is  the  Spirit,  that  quick" 


Tbe  possession  of  life  confers  on  every  thing,  which  is  the  sub- 
JKt  of  it,  a  distinction,  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above  all 
'iinimiiti*  matter.  Even  Vegetables^  of  which  life  is  predicated 
Bt  figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  superiority  to  all 
tkte  beings,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral  Kingdom.  Ani- 
mslJtf^  which  is  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises  the  being,  in 
liiOBi  it  exists,  totally  above  all  those  things,  which  are  not  ani- 
Dited,  by  making  them,  at  once,  objects  on  which  the  emotions 
oCthe-aiml  may  be  employed,  and  subjects  of  pleasure  or  {)ain, 
kpppiaesa  or  misery.  Of  these  great  distinctions,  every  one 
fai^WB,  no  part  of  the  mineral  or  vegetable  world  is  susceptible. 
Itfe  is  an  attribute,  of  importance  and  distinction  far 
'  still  $  and  is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  en- 
cfQf,  wbich  the  Universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense  the 
ead,  tar  which  all  things  else  were  created,  and  without  which 
Acn  ie  no-  probability,  that  they  would  ever  have  been.  In 
oact  accordance  with  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed 
Qi  dds  subject,  we  find  a  peculiar  attention  rendered  to  it  by 
Qoi^mikecrmiianofMan.  Other  things  had  been  called  into 
beiBg,  antecedently  to  this  event ;  and  Man,  as  the  most  import- 
aal  of  all  terrestrial  beings,  and  the  end,  for  which  they  were 
Mde,  was  reserved  to  be  the  closing  woric.  The  World,  his 
habitation,  was  finished,  before  the  Tenant  was 
1,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied.  Then  God  held  a 
i  consultation  on  this  new  and  interesting  work,  and  said, 
fiet  us  mMke  man  in  our  oxvn  image^  after  our  likeness.     This 
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coDsuItation»  holden  by  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communicating  rauooai  life,  plainly  and  afiectingiy  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  object  of  divine  power, 
than  all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this  prC'^eminent  im- 
portance it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it,  usoally  denominated 
annihilation^  is  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  invested  with  intense 
gloom,  and  the  deepest  horror ;  and  that  tmmorto/tly,  or  the  end- 
less continuance  of,  rational  life,  is  an  object  always  encircled 
with  radiance,  and  regarded  with  exultation  and  rapture. 

4thly«  7%e  fnanner^  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  work  of 
Creation  as  being  performed,  most  forcibly  impresses  on  our  minds 
the  greatness  of  Creating  power. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  which  it  produces ;  but  in  the  ease,  also,  with  which 
they  are  produced*  In  this  we  are  led  rationally  and  indeed 
irresistibly,  to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  possessed  m 
not  exerted ;  and  that  other  and  greater  effects  would,  of  course, 
spring  from  superior  efforts,  of  which  the  same  power  is  obvioni- 
ly  capable.  When  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the  £aft A,  he 
said,  Let  there  be  light :  Let  there  be  a  Firmament :  Let  the  wash 
ters  be  gathered  into  one  place  ;  and  Let  the  dry  land  appear.  All 
these  and  other  similar  commands  were  exactly,  and  instantA- 
neously,  obeyed.  In  a  moment.  Light  invested  the  world ;  the 
firmament  arched  above  it ;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their 
bed ;  the  dry  land  heaved  ;  and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads 
towards  Heaven.  The  World  with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabi- 
tants, the  Heavens  with  all  their  magnificence,  arose  out  of  no- 
thing, at  a  command.  How  superior  to  all  finite  comprehension 
must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake,  and  this  stupendous  work 
was  done. 

II.  The  Omnipotence  of  Ood  is  divinely  displm/ed  m  fJU  O^ 
semment  of  all  things. 

The  existence,  and  attributes,  which  God  has  given  to  aB  ber 
ings.  He  only  can  continue.  He  only  holds  together  the  ii 
merable  atoms,  which  compose  the  innumerable  material 
found  in  the  Universe ;  the  plants  and  trees,  the  hills  and 
tains,  the  rivers  and  oceans.  His  power  is  the  only  boad,  bf 
which  worlds  are  bound  $  or  by  which  they  are  uaked  in  flat 
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planetary  systems.  This  Union,  this  continuance  of  their  be- 
ingi  is  both  an  effect,  and  a  proof,  of  the  same  energy,  from 
which  they  were  all  originally  derived.  The  same  energy  up- 
bold?  all  their  attributes,  and  conducts  all  their  operations. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  immensely  dis- 
.  tant  in  times  and  places,  wonderful  often  in  their  greatness  and 
importance,  and  to  finite  minds  innumerable  in  their  diversities. 
All,  also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  whole ;  to  the  per- 
fection of  which,  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and  time,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  What  a  power  must  that  be,  which,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  works  in  every  vegetable  and  animal 
system  in  this  great  world ;  which  upholds,  quickens,  and  invigo- 
lates,  every  mind ;  which,  at  the  same  moment,  also,  acts  in  the 
aame  efficacious  manner  in  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
ftf  all  the  other  systems  which  compose  the  Universe  ?  What 
joust  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  sends  abroad,  every  moment, 
immense  oceans  of  light  from  the  Sun,  and  innumerable  such 
oceans  from  the  Stars ;  who  holds  all  worlds  in  the  hollow  of  his 
iam^  retains  them  exactly  in  their  places,  and  rolls  them  through 
the  fields  of  Ether  with  unceasing,  most  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  harmonious  motions  ;  and  who,  thus  accomplish- 
ing every  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  prevents  the  least 
disturbance,  error,  or  imperfection. 

HI.   7%e  Omnipotence  of  God  is  strongly  impressed  on  ovr  minds 
iy  ihe  consideration^  that  it  is  unaltered  and  undecaying. 

These  mighty  exertions  have  been  already  made  through 
many  thousand  years :  still  they  are  perfecdy  made.  They  are 
.  made  without  intermission,  rest,  or  relaxation.  From  century 
to  century  the  energy  operates  night  and  day ;  and  operates  now 
with  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  at  the  beginning.  Every 
where  it  is  seen ;  and  is  seen  every  where  to  be  the  same.  It 
is,  therefore,  wholly  unspent ;  and  plainly  incapable  of  being 
spent,  or  diminished. 

.  Id  this  wonderful  ftict  is  exhibited  unanswerable  proof  of  that 
..  .jvablime  declaration  of  the  Prophet ;  Hast  thou  not  knownj  hast 
Jkm  9Ud  h$ardj  that  the  Everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  ihe  Creator 
.    9f  ike  ends  of  the  Earth,  fainieth  not,  neither  is  weary  ? 
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REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  God  is  abaoluttly  independent. 

By  the  absolute  independence  of  God  I  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  ability,  either  to  do,  or  to 
enjoy,  whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect ;  but  that  he 
possesses,  in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  ability  for  both  these 
purposes ;  so  that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  de- 
signs frustrated,  either  fipom  want  of  knowledge  to  discern,  or 
power  to  accomplish,  whatever  is  desirable,  or  useful.  The 
proof  of  this  Independence  is  complete,  in  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  the  Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  and  Omnipo- 
tence, of  God.  He,  who  contrived,  who  created,  and  who  go- 
verns, all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and  do,  whatever  involves 
not  a  contradiction.  He  must,  therefore,  have  all  good  in  hii 
power,  and  possession ;  and  can  plainly  need,  and  receive,  no- 
thing. Every  created  thing  he  made ;  and  gave  it  just  such  at- 
tributes as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  existence  for 
just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses ;  and 
operates  in  that  manner  only,  which  is  prescribed,  or  permitted, 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whole» 
contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed 
of  any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  pleased  to  be 
disappointed ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted, 
even  by  a  child.  According  to  this  scheme  he  says  of  himself 
Ml/  counsel  shall  standi  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure*.  And 
again,  He  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand^ 
or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection^  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go- 
xcrnmentof  all  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the 
universe,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omni- 
potence of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  form- 
ed this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in 
their  proper  places  the  several  parts ;  and  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  whole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accom-* 
*  See  Isaiah  xlvi.  10,  and  Dan*  iv.  35. 
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plish.  By  this  attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder 
and  decay,  and  to  firustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelli- 
gent creatures,  which  he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  pow- 
en,  as,  if  uncontroled  by  him,  might  occasion  important  obstruc- 
tkms  to  the  progress  of  many  parts  of  his  great  kingdom,  and  a 
consequent  firustration,  or  prevention,  of  many  of  his  designs. 
Ike  mischiefs  and  miseries,  which,  in  the  course  of  Eternity, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  Universe,  might  easily  exceed  all 
finite  estimation.  But  to  every  one  of  these  beings  He  is  able 
to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 
restless  ocean,  HUherto  ihalt  thou  conUj  but  no  further. 

In  the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  furnish  all 
tfJNf «,  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  loith  that 
mtrgjf^  by  which  thejf  operate  to  the  unceasing  promotion  of  the 
ifiniie  good^  which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  The  Kingdom 
of  Grod  18  a  kingdom  of  means.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  benig- 
nity he  has  chosen  to  adorn  his  Intelligent  creatures  with  such 
Realties,  as  enable  them  to  become  subordinate  agents  in  the 
great  system,  to  coincide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  perfe<:t  designs ;  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of  mo- 
nl  excellence,  and  become  lovely  in  his  sight.  Even  the  inani- 
■ate  world,  as  a  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of 
pRMDOting  the  same  designs,  claims,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of 
inferior,  but  real,  importance,  and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its 
divine  Author.  But  all  the  powers  and  Acuities,  by  which  his 
creatures  perform  the  respective  parts  allotted  to  them,  are  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  given,  by  his  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  man- 
ner is  every  where  glorified ;  and  is  every  where '  the  Rock,  on 
which  is  founded  the  great  building  of  the  Universe. 

As  God,  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possessed 
of  a  complete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plea- 
8iire»  and  thus  rendered  absolutely  Independent ;  it  is  evident, 
that  he  must  be  infinitely  removed  from  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  from  all/avourt^^m,  on  the  other.  From  the  former  of  these 
considerations  it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  in  any  degree  be  de- 
terred from  the  performance  of  any  thing,  which  is  right  and 
good ;  and  fix>m  the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  allured  to 
Ae  production  of  any  things,  which  h  wrong,  or  injurioir^  to  M*: 
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creatures.  To  him,  who  ii  raised  abore  all  eetaal  and  possible 
want,  who  can  do  what  he  pleases,  and  has,  therefore,  every 
thing  in  his  possession,  unchangeably  and  eternally,  there  can' 
be  no  private,  partial  interest;  no  conceivable  prejudice;'  no 
bias,  no  undue  regard,  towards  any  being.  His  views,  and  his 
conduct,  alike,  must  be  impartial ;  public ;  founded  on  the  real 
state  of  things ;  and  directed  towards  all  beings  accoklhig  to 
dieir  proper  character  and  real  desert.  His  creatures  can  plain- 
ly present  no  motive  to  Him  to  depart  from  that  course  of  con^- 
duct,  which  in  His  view  is  wise  and  good.  Here,  then,  inthe 
character,  and  circumstances,  of  the  Deity  an  immoveable  founda^ 
tion  is  laid  for  universal,  perfect,  and  glorious  Rtctituit. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  Ood,  also,  is  derived  that  wmfitl 
character^  regarded  by  sinful  beings  with  supreme  dread,  and  fay 
virtuous  ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beings  are 
governed  only  by  motives.  In  this  attribute,  especially  as  in- 
separably  connected  with  Omniscience,  all  such  beings  find  most 
solemn  and  cogent  motives  io  fear  that  gbfruna  and  fearful  namtj 
Jbhovab  their  God  ;  to  be  teirified  at  the  thought  cf  sinning 
against  him ;  to  tremble  at  the  eflfects  of  his  anger;  and  to  ab« 
stain  from  rebellion  against  his  government.  Here  the  Rights 
eous  find  the  strongest  motives  to  resist  temptation ;  and  the 
wicked,  to  return  to  their  duty.  A  powerless  God,  however 
lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  defend  his  own  honour,  nor 
protect  his  creatures,  however  dutiful,  from  injustice  and  miib 
To  a  Ruler  of  fi'ee  agents,  therefore,  Power  is  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  safety  and  peaee  of  his 
subjects.  To  the  Ruler  of  all  free  agents,  Omnipotence  is  indis* 
pensable  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  his  infinite  glory,  and 
the  obedience  and  consequent  happiness  of  his  immense  and  eter- 
nal Kingdom. 

3dly.  How  terrible  an  ene$mf  to  obstinate  and  impeniiemi  einntrs 
it  an  Omnipotent  Ood* 

I  love  them  that  love  mc,  and  will  came  them  that  lave  me  to 
inherit  sybstance  ;  IwUl  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemieej  eani 
reward  them  that  hate  me  ;  is  language,  completely  descriptive 
of  the  designs  and  dispensations  of  Jbhovah,  towards  his  ra- 
tional ereatorts.    This  is  the  only  exhibition  of  the  divine  g9> 
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MRUDeiit  in.  the  Scriptures :  it  is  the  only  view,  which  can  be 
satisftictorily  foraied  of  that  government  by  Reason.  No  man 
can,  for  a  moment,  seriously  believe,  that  God  can  love,  and  re- 
ward, those  who  hate  him,  or  hate,  and  punish,  those  who  love 
hiai.  Such  conduct  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tare  of  an  Intelligent  being ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed 
Id  the  Author  of  all  intelligence. 

Let  me  now  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
member  of  this  audience.  Let  me  ask,  and  let  each  individual 
solemnly  answer  in  his  own  mind,  <'  Do  you  love  God  ?  Do  you 
desire  to  please  him  ?  Do  you  cheerfully  obey  his  command- 
ments f  Do  you  humbly  and  faithfully  walk  in  his  ordinances  i 
Or  do  you,  with  the  wicked  of  old,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages, 
$t^  unto  God^  Depart  from  itf,  for  toe  desire  not  the  knowledge 
efthgwoj/i?  What  is  the  Almighty^  thai  we  thtndd  serve  him; 
and  whai  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  P^^ 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  fu- 
tare  vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  his 
Ward.  Remember,  that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
punishment  which  it  demands ;  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  purpose  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  How  certain  is  it,  then,  tlmt  they 
will  be  exactly  executed ;  and  that  the  impious  and  the  profli- 
gate,  the  impenitent  and  the  unbelieving,  will  drink  the  dregs 
af  divine  indignation?  Consider  in  how  many  forms  of  alarm 
diese  threatenings  are  delivered  ;  what  woes  they  contain  ;  and 
what,  that  is  terrible,  they  do  not  contain.  With  these  affecting 
things  in  view,  remember,  that  He,  who  has  denounced  these 
woes.  He,  who  will  execute  these  denunciations,  is  the  Almighty 
God.  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a  God  to  inflict  every  punish- 
ment, and  to  execute  every  threatening!  What  amazing  sources 
of  suffering  are  within  the  limits  of  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipo- 
tence !  How  easily  can  he  make  every  pore,  faculty,  and  thought, 
the  channel,  and  the  seat,  of  inexpressible  anguish ! 
'  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  utterly  unable  all  other  beings  are 
to  deliver  out  of  his  hand.  Who  on  Earth,  or  in  Heaven,  has  an 
arm  like  Oodj  or  ctm  thmder  with  a  voice  like  Him  ?    His  hand 
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can  reach,  as  His  eye  can  pierce,  "  beyond  all  limit.''  No  ca- 
verns, no  solitudes,  no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  hide 
from  Him  the  miserable  objects  of  his  wrath.  Should  they  mscend 
up  into  Heaven  ;  He  is  there.  Should  they  make  their  bed  in  hell ; 
behold,  He  is  there.  Should  they  take  the  wings  of  the  mornings 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  even  there  would  his 
hand  had  thtm^  and  his  right  hand  would  hold  them.  ShoiJd 
they  say^  Surely  the  darkness  will  cover  us :  even  the  night  would 
be  light  about  them. 

Let  these  most  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  your  hearts. 
Remember,  that  you  were  made,  and  are  preserved  in  life,  health, 
and  comfort,  in  probation  and  hope,  by  the  Almighty  power  of 
God ;  and  that  on  him  you  depend  for  every  blessing  present  and 
future,  for  safety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final  deliverance  from 
every  danger.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is  your  being  suspended, 
and  your  welfare.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  every  one 
of  you,  that  he  should  love  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you ;  and, 
of  course,  that  you  should  love  Him,  and  faithfully  labour  to 
please  Him  ?  Have  you  ever  brought  this  subject  home  to  your 
hearts,  and  pondered  it  with  that  solemnity,  which  its  impor- 
tance requires  ?  Has  the  amazing  interest,  which  you  have  in 
obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  been  realized  by  you  ?  Is  it  now 
a  part  of  your  plans  for  future  life,  to  begin  the  great  work  of 
attaining  his  approbation  at  some  approaching  period  ?  Is  this 
period  fixed,  and  known  ?  Are  the  terms,  on  which  this  immense 
possession  maybe  gained,  considered,  and  adopted,  by  you? 
Have  you  remembered,  that  Christ  is  the  only  true  and  living 
way  to  acceptance,  with  God;  and  that  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  alone,  is  found  the  justification  of  life  ?  Have  you  remem^ 
bered,  that  he  has  said,  To  day^  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts  ? 

Are  you,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  encounter  the  exer- 
tions of  that  power,  which  formed  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
when  employed  to  inflict  on  you  the  terrible  evils,  threatened  to 
all  those,  who  displease  him  ?  Have  you  devised,  or  can  you 
devise,  any  means  of  escape,  or  safety,  in  the  day  of  visitation  ; 
any  means,  to  which  you  dare  trust  your  souls,  and  with  which 
you  dare  launch  into  eternity  ?    He  has  told  you  of  one  way,  \% 
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which  safety  may  certainly  be  found,  and  which  leads  directly  to 
Heaven.  Do  you  ^  know  any  other,  which  terminates  in  that 
Inppy  place,  and  will  conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy. 

4thly.  Haw  useful  a  Friend  must  such  a  God  be  to  the  Righteous. 

That  God  is  a  faithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can- 
not be  questioned ;  because  they  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
and  must  therefore  be  loved  of  him  ;  and  because  they  are  the 
Mends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has  disclosed 
in  his  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so  great,  as 
almost  to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  rather  lost  in 
astonishment  than  iilled  with  expectation.  He,  who  regards  his 
own  character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ; 
who  considers  how  greatly  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how 
guilty  his  life  must  appear  before  God,  and  how  utterly  unworthy 
he  is  of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies  ;  cannot  but  exclaim,  when 
he  casts  his  eye  over  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  Who  am  /, 
0  Lord  Gody  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  For  thy  word^s 
sakiy  and  according  to  thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  spoketi  all  these 
great  things  to  make  thy  servant  know  them.  Let  thy  imme  be 
magnified  for  ever :  for  now^  O  Lord  God^  thou  art  God;  and  thy 
words  be  true  ;  and  thou  hast  promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  ser- 
xani  :  and  with  thy  blessing  let  me  be  blessed  for  ever*. 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good, 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle 
Pauiy  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  expressed  the 
most  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonishing,  senti- 
ments, which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptures.  Ml  things, 
aith  he  to  Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Pauly  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life^  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  cosne  ;  all  are  yours.  And  again,  lam  persuaded,  that  neither 
dsalh,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers^  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  JVbr  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  crtaiure,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
jMch  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  And  again.  We  know,  that  all 
things  do  t  labour  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  From 
these  declarations  we  learn,  that  all  things  are  the  property,  and 
the  destined  possession,  of  the  righteous  ;  that  no  being,  or  event, 
shall  preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inheri- 
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tance ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  being  and  every  event 
is  employed,  with  one  vast  and  united  effort,  to  place  this  bound- 
less good  in  their  hands.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  really  neejod 
by  them,  whatever  is  really  good  for  them,  in  the  present  life, 
whatever  can  render  their  future  immortality  blessed  and  glori* 
ous,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  on  them  through  the  media- 
tion of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  sat/  to  Corruption,  ^'  Thou  art  n^fu- 
ther^^  and  to  the  Worm,  **  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  tmf  sister ^^ 
turns  his  eye  to  these  wonderful  promises,  and  to  the  immense 
assemblage  of  blessings,  which  they  convey ;  he  is  naturally  lost 
in  amazement,  and  prepared  to  believe  them,  only  in  a  loose  and 
general  manner.  Scarcely  can  he  persuade  himself,  that  they 
are  not  the  language  of  bold  and  sublime  exaggerations,  of  ar- 
dent and  daring  Hyperbole,  rather  than  sober  communications  of 
simple  truth.  Were  the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own 
obedience  ;  well  might  he  doubt.  But,  when  he  remembers,  that 
God  has  not  spared  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
he  cannot,  if  he  would  act  rationally,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Apos- 
tle in  exclaiming.  How  shall  he  not  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us 
all  things  ?  The  benevolence,  necessary  to  the  origination, 
and  the  communication,  of  these  blessings,  is  in  this  event  prov- 
ed beyond  a  question. 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample  abili- 
ty to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to 
accomplish,  every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.  To  Him, 
who  willed  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to  create 
great  enjoyments,  as  litde  ;  many,  as  few ;  endless,  as  momenta- 
ry. The  vast  system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can 
call  into  existence  in  a  moment,  with  the  same  ease,  with  which 
he  can  create  an  insect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  gives,  hia  store 
cannot  be  lessened :  nor  can  a  preceding  communication  of  good 
be,  with  Him,  a  reason  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate 
again.  Immeasurably  bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving ; 
immeasurably  powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  providing. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may,  then, 
confidently  expect  a  final  deliverance  from  aU  his  enemies,  sor- 
rows, and  sins;  from  deaths  and  the  grave;  from  future  pofta- 
tion,  and  eternal  woe.    He  may  be  certainly  assuised,  that  the 
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glorious  and  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him, 
iiid  to  his  fellow-christians,  immortal  life;  will  enlarge  their 
liiinds  with  increasing  knowledge ;  will  improve  them  with  ever- 
growing  virtue ;  and  will  supply  them  with  endlessly  advancing 
happiness. 

Sthly.  Htm  great  and  glorious  does  God  appear^  as  invested 
wiik  Almighty  power  ? 

Cheat  is  the  Lordj  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another^  and  shall  </e- 
dare  thy  mighty  acts.  All  thy  works  praise  thee^  0  Lord ;  and 
thf  itrinis  shall  bless  thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy 
Hmgdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting' 
kingdom^  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughoiU  all  generations. 
Canst  lAmi,  says  Zophar,  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou 
find  oui  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven^  what 
ctnut  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell^  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The 
measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earthy  and  broader  than  the 
Sea*  Who  hath  measured  the  waters^  says  Isaiah^  in  the  hollow  of 
kiihand;  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span  ^  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure  ;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  f 

The  Being,  who  made,  upholds,  and  governs,  the  Universe, 
discloses  in  these  acts  his  own  proper  character ;  a  character 
infinitely  greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  highest  creature 
can  sostain,  or  comprehend.  All  beings  are  before  him  as  no» 
tUngt  and  justly  accounted  unto  him  less  than  nothings  and  vanity. 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderful 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
widi  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  worlds 
Slid  their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  sing 
iagefher^  and  the  Sons  of  God  shotUfor  joy.  But  in  the  history 
of  the  Creation,  dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented 
widi  such  sublime  views  of  this  amazing  subject,  as  stretch  our 
imaginations  to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understanding  with  as- 
K^fl^Mifrtg  ideas.  In  the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our 
eyei,  we  discern  wonders  surpassing  number  and  measure,  and 
'  j^orionsly  illustrating  the  Power  by  which  all  are  accomplished. 
b  the  history  of  past  events,  also;  in  the  Deluge ;  the  Destruc- 
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tion  otSedam,  the  Wonders  of  Egypt,  of  Sinaij  ud  of  GoiuMm; 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ; 
are  such  manifestations  of  Aknightj  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  as^ 
tonish  every  mind,  and  fill  every  heart  with  the  most  awful  ap- 
prehensions of  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  are  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  behold  a  hand, 
whose  exertions!  disclaim  all  limit.  We  hear  him,  also,  thunder- 
ing marvelhusljf  toith  his  voice  ;  we  see  him,  sending  forth  light- 
nings with  rain,  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  the  mountains  to 
fall,  pouring  out  rivers  of  fire  from  the  volcano,  and  whelming  ci- 
ties and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the 
same  power  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  less 
awful,  but  not  less  solemn  exertions  through  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons :  in  the  spring,  particularly  -,  when  God  appears  as  the 
light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth^  even  of  a  morning  with- 
ottt  clouds ;  and  as  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb  of  the  field.  Then,  wiA  a  hand  eminently  attrac* 
tive  and  wonderful,  he  diffuses  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  aid 
glory,  over  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  death  of  winter, 
bids  all  things  awake  with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection. 
The  successive  seasons  are  replete  with  successive  wonders, 
wrought  by  the  same  almighty  hand.  Day  unto  day^  indeed^ 
fdtereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge,  concern- 
ing this  great  subject.  He  who  does  not  mark  these  astonishing 
disclosures,  made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  ten  thousand  and 
ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  brute;  and  he,  who,  surveying 
them,  does  not  regard  God  as  infinitely  wonderful  in  catmstt^ 
and  excellent  in  working,  has  indeed  eyes  but  he  sees  not ;  ears, 
Au<  Ae  cannot  hear  ^  and  a  heart,  but  he  cannot  understand. 
Every  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  must  admire  and  adore  Him, 
who  doeth  all  these  things;  must  rejoice  with  humble  gratitude, 
and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his  goodness ; 
must  tremble  at  the  terrible  things,  which  he  doeth  in  righteo%isnes9j 
when  his  judgments  are  abrotidin  the  earth;  and  must  on  every 
occasion  be  ready  to  exclaim:  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O Lord? 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders. 
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BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD 


PKOTED  nOM  TBI 

WORKS  OF  CREATION  AND  PROVIDENCE. 


1  John  iv.  8. 
For  God  is  love. 


HAYisa  considered  the  existence^  and  the  natural  attributes^  of 
OMj  at  some  length;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of 
tbeologtcal  inqniry ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes.  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  preferred,  that, 
which  first  offers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence. 

TbiB  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular 
Banner.  It  is  not  asserted,  that  Ood  is  benevolent^  but  that  he 
tv  Benevolence;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence^  the  sum,  of  his 
being  and  character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion 
will  be  felt  by  every  one,  who  attends  to  it,  without  any  remarks 
from  me. 

That  AyoKhn  signifies  the  kind  of  Love,  which  in  English  k 
called  Benevolence,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any 
0at  is  at  a  loss  concerning  this  fact ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  read- 
ing A*  PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained  in  the 
Idth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians* 
-'  in  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in 
«iiat  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 
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L  place,  by  Reason  ;  and 

IL  by  Revelation. 

L  I  propose  to  inquirt  in  what  mamur  it  is  exhibited  to  ns  by 
Reason. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  argumentSj  furnished  by  Reason^  in  proof 
of  the  Benevolence  of  God  ;  and 

2dly.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine.  * 

The  importance  of  the  question,  Whether  God  is  h  Benevolent 
Beings  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
seriously  affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligent 
creature.  The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly 
affect  the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  are  of  course  very 
interesting  to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with 
many  of  my  fellow-men,  respectable  for  their  understanding  and 
worth,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely proved,  or  that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  . 
the  Scriptures,  independently  of  all  other  sources  of  argument ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Rea- 
son be  satisfactory  also,  and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfoc- 
tory,  the  minds  of  many  men,  at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject 
with  a  conviction  more  unmingled,  a  confidence  les&  exposed 
to  danger  and  disturbance.  To  compass  this  object,  if  it  can  be 
compassed,  will,  then,  be  very  desirable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  questioDi 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reasofi  gives 
concerning  this  doctrine,  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  disputed. 
It  is  well  known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  and  other 
Christians,  as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it; 
and  that  the  proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence  fit)m  Reason  aie 
regarded  by  many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  I  have 
myself  entertained,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different 
firom  those,  which  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  dia« 
cussed  in  such  a  manner,  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes;  I  shall-; 
now  consider  it  with  more  particularity,  than  might  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

The  Self-e^istenctf  Etermty^  hnmutability^  Omnipresence^  Om^ 
niscience^  and  Omnipotence,  of  God  have,  I  flatter  myself,  been 
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cleariy  proved  by  arguments,  derived  from  Reason.  From  these 
attributes  it  has,  I  trust,  been  unanswerably  evinced,  that  Ood  is 
mtfoluieljf  independent ;  that  all  things,  which  can  be  done,  or 
enjoyed,  are  in  his  power  and  possession ;  and  that  he  can 
neither  need,  nor  receive,  any  thing.  From  these  considerations 
it  JB  evident  in  the 

1st.  place,  Thai  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevo" 
lent.    ^ 

k  will  not  Be  ;»etended,  that  the  nature  of  things  can  furnish 
any  sneh  motive.  That  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  cha- 
racter»  or  state  of  being,  than  to  be  benevolent^  cannot  be  assert- 
ed^ nor  believed.  Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be 
presented  to  God  from  without  himself  or  from  other  beings.  As 
all  other  beings,  together  with  every  thing  pertaining  to  them, 
aw,  and  camiot  but  be,  just  what  he  pleases ;  it  is  certain,  that  he 
can  gain  nothing  to  himself  by  the  exercise  of  malevolence. 
fhske  beings  may  discern  good  in  the  hands  of  others,  which 
they  may  covet,  and  at  the  same  time  be  hindered  from  possessingi 
unless  by  the  indulgence  of  fraud,  injustice,  or  unkindness ;  or 
by  attacking,  and  injuring,  such,  as  prevent  them  from  gaining 
the  beloved  object.  Those,  who  possess  it,  they  may  envy,  or 
hate*  Those,  who  hinder  them  from  gaining  it,  they  may  re- 
gard with  resentment  or  anger ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  these 
malignant  passions,  may  be  induced  to  disturb  their  rights,  and 
invade  their  happiness.  But  it  is  plain,  that  these  considerations 
can-  have  no  more  application  to  God^  than  the  circumstances, 
which  give  them  birth.  All  good  is  actually  in  his  possession  : 
tfaerc  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  him  to  desire.  All  beings 
and  ev€ttta  are  exacdy  such,  as  he  chooses  either  to  produce,  of 
to  permit;  and  such  as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence. 
He  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.  As  he' 
gaire  aH,  which  is  possessed  by  other  beings ;  he  can  evidendy 
neitker  gain,  nor  receive  any  thing.  If  he  be  malevolent,  then ; 
hewMit  sustain  this  character  without  a  motive. 

Mf.  An  Onmfcisni  Being  cannot  but  see,  that  it  is  more  glorious 
to  him»slf^  and  more  beneficial  to  his  creatures,  to  sustain,  and  to 
exkHiij  a  benevolent  character,  than  its  contrary:  or,  in  other 
Tsorde^  e9erjf  respect  more  desirable* 
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'  The  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creaturea  involve 
every  thing,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  exis- 
tence and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than 
its  contrary,  cannot  be  questioned.  We,  narrow  as  our  feculties 
are,  perfectly  know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absoltUely  desira- 
ble. That  this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  in 
a  manner  infinitely  superior  to  that,  in  which  we  see  it,  hardly 
needs  to  be  asserted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  from  the  glory  of 
the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  presem, 
when  we  consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  it^niU 
motive  to  the  Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to 
manifest  it  in  all  his  conduct.  To  the  power  of  this  motive  thena 
is,  at  the  same  time,  no  motive  opposed.  -  On  the  contrary,  we 
know,  and  the  Creator,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect, 
knows,  that  the  existence  and  exercise  of  a  malevolent  character 
would  be  infinitely  dishonourable  to  himself,  and  in  the  progress 
<^  Eternity  infinitely  injurious  to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these! 
considerations  presents  to  the  Creator  an  infinite  motive  to  exer^' 
cise  Benevolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  to  exercise  malevo-^ 
lence  on  the  other.  If,  then,  he  has  in  fact  exercised  malevo- 
lence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and  against  the  influ- 
ence of  both  these  :  each  of  them  of  infinite  importance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de^ 
sirable  character ;  nor  because  the  nature  of  things  ofiers  any 
enjoyment,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  indulgence  of 
this  disposition ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these 
truths.  If  he  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  from  an  original,  inhe- 
rent propensity  in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced 
by  truth,  and  immoveable  by  motives. 

How  far  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be 
possible  in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  observations,  already  made,  clearly  proFe, 
that  such  a  being  must  discern  with  absolute  certainty  the  infi- 
nite disadvantage  of  indulging  this  spirit.  The  difference  be*' 
tween  rejoicing  in  all  his  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself ' 
with  a  consciousness,  that  he  has.  formed  and  conducted  thear 
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to  this  exalted  end,  and  feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadful  pain  of 
boundless  malice,  is  in  iuelf  obviously  boundless.  If,  then, 
Grod  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment ;  he  has  failed  to  choose  it, 
with  a  clear  discernment,  that  it  was  in  his  power,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would  not  yield  to  convic- 
tion, nor  to  motives,  infinite  in  their  magnitude.  That  he  has 
not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show;  and 
for  this  purpose  obsen'e, 

3dly.  TTu  only  conduct^  which  a  Creator  can  receive  with  plea- 
sure from  hit  creatures y  must  plainly  be  attachment ^  reverence  9 
and  the  voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce. 

Whether  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent ;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced,  and 
obeyed.  But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  and  so 
constituted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  irresistibly, 
and  of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than 
one  of  the  opposite  character.  I  do  not  mean,  here,  that  this  is 
the  dictate  of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable 
dictate  of  the  intellect ;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding. 
The  intellect  is  so  formed  by  the  Creator,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  think  otherwise.  Any  person,  who  will  make  the  at- 
tempt, will  find  it  beyond  his  power  to  approve  of  malevolence 
at  all.  If,  therefore,  the  Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  form- 
ed his  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possi- 
bly esteem  his  character.  In  other  words,  he  has  made, them 
incapable,  by  a  natural  necessity,  of  rendering  to  him  that  re- 
gard, which  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences,  is  the  only  possible 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  which  a  Creator 
can  have  proposed,  when  he  gave  them  existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  the  na* 
ture  of  things  ;  that  to  see  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  to  esteem 
it ;  and  that,  therefore^  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  avoid  experi- 
eneing  this  esteem :  I  answer.  Should  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it 
must,  that  all  this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for 
ought  that  appears,  have  formed  Intelligent  creatures  with  such 
optics,  with  powers  of  understanding  so  directed,  that  they  might 
^  lave  seen  his  character  in  an  estimable  light.  Hypocondriacal 
0      tiiid  insane  minds  am  dh-ert  proofs,  that  minds  can  exist,  with 
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directly  opposite  views  to  those,  which  Intdligent  creatures  ill 
this  world  usually  experience.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that 
an  Omnipotent  being  could  not  so  form  Intelligent  creatures,  as 
to  vary  their  modes  of  perception  in  any  manner,  and' to  any  ez« 
tent,  which  pleased  him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous, that,  as  we  are  wholly  passive  in  receiving  ideas  and  im- 
pressions, he  might,  with  entire  ease,  have  given  us  just'au^ 
ideas,  as  he  pleased,  by  presenting  to  us  only  those  objects,  from 
which  they  would  be  derived.  In  this  manner  he  might  have 
prevented  us  from  forming  any  conceptions  of  his  moral  charac^ 
ter ;  and  led  us  only  to  admire  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipo^ 
tence,  in  the  stupendous  works,  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This,  it  is  believed,  involves  no  contradiction;  and 
every  thing,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  such  a 
Being  can  confessedly  perform. 

Should  the  scheme,  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  I  answer  again :  There  was  no  necessity,  that  he  should 
create  Intelligent  beings  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive, which  could  induce  an  infinite  Being  to  form  Intelligent 
creatures,  who,  from  their  nature  and  their  circumstances,  couU 
not  possibly  esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  disesteem, 
him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hat< 
and  despise  Malevolence.  This  conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the 
unvarying  dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary ;  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  he  himself  has  formed ;  is  his  own  imme* 
diate  work ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intel-* 
ligent  nature,  which  he  has  produced :  being  found  in  all  men^ 
and  therefore  justly  presiunable  of  all  other  Intelligent  creatures. 
It  is,  hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuine; 
expression  of  his  choice.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be. 
a  malevolent  being ;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  possi* 
bility  of  its  being  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and 
despise  that,  which  he  supremely  loves  and  approves ;  vis.  Im 
own  moral  character ;  and  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  81^ 
premely  hates  and  despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  ir 
directly  opposed  to  his  own.     This  he  has  further  necessitated 
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tbem  Ukdo,  with  the  entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their 
own  understanding  and  conscience ;  and,  therefore,  without  any 
possibiliiy  of  a  future  conviction,  on  their  part,  that  this  conduct 
m  wnx^  in  them,  or  that  they  are,  on  this  account,  guilty,  blame- 
worthy, and  justly  punishable.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fur- 
niahed  with  complete  conviction,  that  this  ccmduct  is  right, 
pimise-worthy,  and  rewardable ;  a  conviction,  which  can  never 
be  removed,  nor  weakened  ;  and  which  will  attend  them  through 
every  period  of  their  future  being.  Thus  he  has,  in  the  most 
perfieet  manner*  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  moet  per* 
fec^  unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so,  as  effectually 
t»  prevent  the  only  end,  which  he  could  propose  in  their  crea- 
tiOB,  from  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly  •  J%e  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a  state  of  trial j 
or  a  state  of  reward :  but  our  present  state  isj  on  neither  of  these  s%q>* 
fosiiionsf  compatible  with  the  doctrine^  that  He  is  malevolent* 

I. say,  that  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  a 
state  cf  reward ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possi- 
ble sicuation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  are  placed 
io  «  state  of  reward;  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happy, 
and  leM  miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  ma- 
levolence in  the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the 
pment  state  of  the  human  race  is  so^unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the 
desires  or  accomplish  the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial;  our  circumstances  are  equally  in- 
coasisteat  with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our 
i^ipoiition  to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  per- 
iectly  approved  by  our  own  consciences ;  and  all  our  approba- 
tion and  love  towards  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally 
ajqprQved  by  the  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  appro- 
haiion,  or  adoption,  of  malevolence,  or  our  disesteem,  and  re- 
jectioD,  of  benevolence,  is  in  the  same  necessary  and  perfect 
manner  condemned  by  our  consciences.  But  these  are  the  only 
Ipads  of  conduct,  in  which  we  can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt, 
er  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent  Creator.  For  these  only  can 
we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned  by  him.  Should  we,  accor- 
dingly, be  condemned  and  punished,  we  shall  still  necessarily, 
certainly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a  dotibt,  that  in  all  that. 

Vot*  I.  >7  ■ 
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for  which  we  are  punished,  we  acted  with  entire  rectitude.  Of 
course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we  shall  still  be  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds ;  and  shall, 
therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery,  which  could 
not  iail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  its  enemies.  We  should  know,  that  our  conduct  was 
right,  and  excellent ;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satis&c- 
tion ;  and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contemptible  allevi- 
ation of  our  sufierings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punishment 
was  unmerited,  and  unjust ;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suf- 
fered, existed,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  iniquitous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them 
on  such,  as  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of 
his  moral  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  appnv 
bation.  But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness, 
which  would  constitute  their  reward,  must  be  «nbittered  by  a 
complete  conviction,  that  the  conduct,  for  which  they  are  re- 
warded, was  in  itself  wrong,  vile,  and  despicable ;  that  they 
themselves  were  vile  and  despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it ; 
that  their  happiness  is  wholly  unmerited ;  and  that  those,  who 
are  punished  by  the  same  being,  are  far  more  excellent  than 
themselves,  and  in  truth  are  the  only  excellent  beings.  Of. 
course,  their  happiness  must  be  deeply  embittered  by  a  misera- 
ble sense  of  un worthiness ;  by  a  perpetual  self-condemnation. 
Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  which  this  supposition  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  arc  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact,  thai 
God  has  so  constituted  the  world,  as  to  tnake  misery  the  only  /e- 
gitvnate  and  natural  consequence  of  malevolence  j  and  happiness 
the  only  natural  consequence  of  benevolence*  In  this  manner  has 
he  irresistibly  impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men ;  ex- 
hibited them  as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical 
concerns;  and  thus  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of 
his  Rational  creatures.  When  we  remember,  that  these  things 
were  contrived,  and  chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  being,  who,  of' 
course,  discerned  their  real  nature  and  import,  before  he  chose 
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them ;  we  cannot  but  discern,  that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of 
the  character  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  but  are  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  opposite  character. 

5thly.  The  goodness  of  Ood^  displayed  in  the  present  worlds  is 
a  ^rong  argument,  that  he  is  a  betievoleni  Being. 

Sim  Paul  observes,  that  God  le/l  not  himself  without  witness  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  he  did  good^  and  gave  them  rain  from  hea» 
vtHf  amdfruUful  seasons j  filing  their  hearts  mth  food  and  glad' 
mst\  In  this  passage  God  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness 
to  mankind,  in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness 
to  them  of  his  true  character*  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare, 
the  Reason  of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations 
have  supposed  God  to  be  a  good  Being ;  and,  whenevei*  they 
have  employed  themselves  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil 
by  attributing  it  to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  have, 
in  no  case  within  my  recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or 
Supreme,  God.  Him  they  have  uniformly  believed  to  be  a  good,, 
or  benevolent.  Being. 

When  we  examine  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  we 
are  .liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetual  com- 
plication, of  the  things  to  be  examined.  To  prevent  this  per- 
plexity, into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  I  know  of  no  better  me- 
thod, than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguishing 
feghareM  of  these  works,  from  which  we  may  derive  correct  general 
^firehennons  of  their  nature,  without  confounding  ourselves  by 
^selling  on  particulars.  This,  after  premising,  that  in  every 
part  of  such  an  examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is 
done  by  men,  from  what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  ac- 
complish under  the  following  heads. 

Ist.  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in 
thspre»eni  world. 

Oar  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to  us 
daily,  throughout  our  lives.  Our  friends  and  connections,  also^ 
CQBtiBiially,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness.  The 
pleasantness  of  seasons ;  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  rarth 

*  Acts  lav.  17. 
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and  the  heavens ;  the  various  kinds  of  c^reeable  sounds,  ever 
fluctuating  on  our  ears ;  the  immensely  various  and  delightM 
uses  of  language ;  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affeGtioa ; 
the  peace  and  safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  government; 
the  power  and  agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit 
and  comfort,  afforded  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  by 
those  of  writing,  printing,  and  numbering ;  and  the  continial 
gratification,  found  in  employment ;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and 
hourly  sources  of  good  to  man ;  all  furnished,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  hand  of  God.  If  we  consider  these  things  with 
any  attention,  we  shall  perceive,  that  some  of  them  are  unceaa- 
ing ;  and  that  others  of  them  are  so  frequently  repeated,  as  al- 
most to  deserve  the  same  appellation.  We  shall  also  perceive, 
that  they  are  blessings  of  high  importance  to  our  well-bmng ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  they  are  apt  to  be  fiMV 
gotten  in  the  list,  which  we  form  of  our  blessings,  and  to  be  num- 
bered among  those,  which  we  call  things  ofctmrse.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  this  manner  we  are  prone  to  diminish 
l^th  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  our  blessings,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  bestowing  them ;  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to  re* 
gard  them  with  a  very  erroneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider 
the  number,  and  the  importance,  of  these  and  the  like  blessings^ 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  uninteirupted 
continuance  of  others ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
candid  spirit,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  thai 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  ^  and  for  his  wonldtrftd 
works  to  the  children  of  men, 

2dly.  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  alleviatunu^  ami 
many  remedies,  for  the  evils j  which  they  stfferin  the  preseni  warUL 

Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  has 
provided  for  the  relief,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases  ;  fire,  for  our 
deliverance  from  the  evils  of  cold ;  shade,  from  those  of  heat; 
rest,  from  those  of  labour ;  sleep,  from  those  of  watching ;  toge- 
ther with  innumerable  others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned* 
I  feel  myself  obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  atteatioB, 
which  God  has  given  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  aad 
of  safety,  in  the  warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  ap- 
proach, or  the  existence,  of  injuries,  in  an  innumerable  variety  of 
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wf%i  and  in  die  various  instiactive  efforts,  by  which  we  are, 
bift.  9en$e  involuntarily,  either  guarded,  or  relieved.  Thus,  on 
At  one  hand|  pain  warns  us  of  almost  all  injuries,  to  which  our 
hnifcwi  art  exposed,  or  by  which  they  have  begun  to  be  affected. 
Okithe  other,  the  eye  by  its  power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  in- 
Hinctively  exercised,  defends  itself  from  the  blindness,  which 
iroaU  otherwise  necessarily  ensue  from  the  admission  of  too 
great  a  quantity  of  light.  The  hands  also,  and  other  member9, 
ne  instinctively  employed  to  defend  us  from  evils,  in  many 
casts,  where  contrivance  would  come  too  late  for  our  safety. 
To  mention  one.  more  example;  fear,  the  most  active  and  sud- 
den of  all  our  passions,  is  a  continual  preservative  against  innu- 
■stable  evils,  by  which  we  are  threatened.  Nor  ought  I  here 
bj  any  means  to  omit  the  self-restoring  power  of  our  bodies,  so 
leaiarkable  in  recovering  us  from  sickness,  in  the  healing  of 
voonds,  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  decayed  faculties.  These 
sad  innumerable  other  things,  of  a  nature  generally  similar,  are 
cotainly  strong  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  mankind. 

Sdly.  J%e  original  and  main  design  of  each  particular  thing  ap- 
ptOTM  plainly  to  be  benevolent. 

This  is  an  argument  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse ;  and  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is  made  to 
Jbraish  us  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  ear,  of  hearing ;  and 
the  palate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  manifestly  in- 
leaded  ibr  the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and  the  feet 
tat  Ibeir  well  known  important  uses.  The  evils,  to  which  these 
several  things  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  incidental,  and 
not  parts  of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  observes,  ever 
discovered  a  system  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce  pain 
sad  disease.  But  the  character,  the  disposition,  of  the  Contri- 
ver is,  undoubtedly,  chiefly  seen  in  the  main  design  of  the  con- 
trivance \  and  this  is  justly  observed  to  be  universally  benevo- 
lent. In  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Infants,  where  this  con- 
\  complicated  with  few  appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the 
I  iNve,  unmingled  enjoyment ;  although  even  here  it  is  not  a 
little  alloyed  by  many  mixtures,  derived  from  the  agency  of  man. 

4thly.  All  the  bleetn^Sj  experienced  by  maaJbW,  are  bestomed 
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The  subject  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 
head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human 
race.  On  these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world 
are  bestowed.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  communication 
of  good  to  an  evil,  ungrateful  creature,  is  a  far  higher  roanifesta* 
tion  of  goodness,  than  the  communication  of  the  same  good  to  a 
virtuous  and  grateful  one.  As,  therefore,  all  the  blessings, 
found  in  the  present  world,  are  in  every  instance  given  to  crea- 
tures of  this  evil  character ;  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  them 
is  enhanced  beyond  our  comprehension.  An  impartial  and  con- 
templative mind ;  when  observing  the  conduct,  and  marking  the 
character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  sight 
of  such  extensive  beneficence,  communicated  unceasingly,  for  so 
many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  character.  The  patience  and 
forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towards  such  a  worid  as  this, 
arc  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence.  Mankind  rebel 
against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness,  injustice,  and 
cruelty;  murmur  against  his  dispensations;  profane  and  blas- 
pheme his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they  can 
render  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay 
this  regard  to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.  In  the  mean 
time  they  deceive,  defraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder, 
each  other ;  and  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  whole  employment 
to  carry  violence,  death,  and  devastation,  through  the  world. 
All  these  have  also  been  their  employment,  and  their  character, 
ever  since  the  apostasy :  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and 
comprehended  by  God.  Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on  them 
six  thousand  years;  has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance^ 
which  this  evil  conduct  has  universally  merited ;  has  returned 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  to 
this  polluted  world ;  and  has  given  its  inhabitants  unceasingly, 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitfvU  seasons  ^  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness*  Can  our  minds  conceive  of  a  character,  at 
once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  higher 
benevolence  ? 

II.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections^  usually  made 
fo  tins  doctrine. 
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These  ai'e  all  reducible  to  two-— 

IsU  7%c  existethce  of  Moral  evil;  and 

2dly.  The  existence  of  Mitural  evil. 

On  the  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cau8€ 
tftuu 

It  b,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation,  that 
no  sum  may  say,  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  Bui 
nerjf,  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
tntieedm  T^en,  when  lust  hath  conceived^  it  bringeth  forth  sin ; 
ojul  m,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death* 

It  will  not,  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  until  it  is  proved. 
Until  this  is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  ac* 
knowledged  as  the  cause  of  his  own  sin* 

3dly.  //  carnwt  be  proved,  thai  God  was  obliged,  either  by  jtis* 
tiee  or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing* 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin ;  and  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for 
God  to  place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  be- 
nevolence of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  clear  and 
complete  comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  has  in  view, 
and  of  the  nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those 
ends*  But  of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed ;  and 
therefore  are  certainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  perfect  benevolence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state.  If  we  are 
to  be  rewarded;  it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that 
ve  should  be  tried;  because  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing, 
far  which  we  can  be  rewarded.  That  benevolence  may  propose 
such  a  trial,  in  order  to  si^h  a  reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural 
and  universal  dictate  of  Reason. 

All  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  that  more  and 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present 
case  is  certainly,  and  invariably,  the  iiact. 

3dly.  //  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of  sin  will,  in  the 
^,  be  a  detriment  to  the  Universe* 
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Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  4^  em 
we  certainly  cap  never  prove  this  jMropositton ;  because  tb 
means  of  proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  All  moral  beings  are  g< 
verned  by  motives  only.  MThat  motives  will,  upon  the  whali 
px)duce  the  greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  Ii 
telligent  kingdom ;  and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  soa 
>noral  beings  may,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensabi 
necessary  to  the  persevering  obedience  of  the  great  body,  canm 
be  determined  by  tu.  But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeed  man 
other  things  of  great  moment  to  the  question,  it  can  never  b 
proved,  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Uni 
verse,  or  the  permission  of  it,  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfe< 
good-will  on  the  part  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  an 
my  complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  ti 
plain  this  subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satis&c 
tory  views,  by  the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permil 
ing  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system. 

The  only  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  or  which  is  necessar 
to  my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself 
have  shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  firom  this  source  agaim 
this  attribute  in  the  Creator. 

3dly.  The  existence  of  Jfatural  evU  is  also  objected  against  th 
benevolence  ofOod, 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

Ist.  place,  that  m  considering  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  «< 
parate  carefully  the  evils,  which  are  caused  bjf  God,  from  those 
which  are  produced  by  men.  Were  this  separation  accurate!] 
made,  we  should  ail  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  thi 
number  of  evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.  Were  m 
to  consider  attentively  the  multitude  o4  sufferings,  brought  upoi 
mankind  by  the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  fellow 
men,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  mass  would  rise  si 
much  higher  than  our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  pre 
conception,  which  we  had  formed  on  this  subject.  Even  it 
those  cases,  in  which  we  acknowledge  the  infliction  to  be  de- 
rived finom  our  Blaker,  we  should  be  astonished  to  see  how  greai 
a  proportion  of  our  sufferings  is  produced  by  ourselves,  or  by  oflt 
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fi^llow-creatares.  We  sulBer  greatly  from  poverty.  How  large 
a  part  of  human  poverty  is  created  by  sloth,  profusion,  intemper- 
ance, rashness,  fraud,  falsehood,  contention,  oppression,  and  war. 
We  sufier  greatly  from  disease.  What  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
diseases  in  this  world  owe  their  origin  to  indolence,  imprudence, 
intemperance,  passion,  and  other  causes  merely  human.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  many  other  things,  of  the 
same  general  nature.  In  truth,  men  in  almost  all  cases  either 
originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  suffered  in  the  present  life. 

Sdly.  T%e  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  alvfatfs  less,  than  the  mi- 
jects  of  them  merit  by  their  sins. 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he 
who  inflicts  less,  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  criminal 
deserves,  is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position,  therefore,  be 
true,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  very  evils,  which  are  here 
alleged  as  proofs,  that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable 
ftoob,  that  he  is.  But  no  sober  roan  will  for  a  moment  pretend, 
that  the  evils,  which  himself  suffers,  are  greater  than  he  de- 
serves. Every  such  man  will  acknowledge  readily,  that  he 
iofiers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of  course,  the  aggregate  of 
homan  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  aggregate  of  hu- 
man guilt. 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  these  sufferings  fall  as 
heavily  upon  the  best  men^  as  upon  the  worst ;  and  that  they  expe^ 
rience  greater  evils  than  they  have  deserved.  If  this  should  in- 
deed be  said,  and  believed ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inat- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  demerit  of  sin : 
aa  inattention  and  ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  un- 
kappily  common  among  men.  The  doubt,  if  it  exist,  maybe 
easily  removed.  Go  to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please;  and 
every  one  of  them  will  inform  you,  that  his  own  si]^erings  are 
anch  4e88  than  he  is  conscious  of  having  deserved.  In  truth, 
good  men  never  call  this  fact  in  question ;  but  find  themselves 
•officiently  employed  in  lamenting,  on  the  one  hand,  their  own 
goilt,  and  in  thankfully  admiring,  on  the  other,  the  forbearance 
•fGod. 

But  it  ¥rill  be  further  said,  that  Infants,  also,  are  subjected  to 
sufferings  ;  emd  that^  beyond  any  desert^  which  cem  be  imputed  fo 

Vol.  I.  18 
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ihem.  The  situation  of  infiaints,  and  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence towards  them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
mysterious,  to  a  degree,  beyond  my  ability  satisfoctmly  to  er* 
plain.  But  I  utterly  question  the  ability  of  any  objector  to  show, 
that  they  suffer  more  than  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know 
the  moral  state  of  a  mind,  which  possesses  no  means  of  commu- 
nication with  our  minds,  sufficient  to  explain  that  state  to  us. 
Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  probability  argued  from  Reason,  since 
every  infant,  which  advances  to  the  state  of  childhood,  proves 
himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  infistnts,  if  moral  beings  at  all, 
are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infancy.  The  contrary  conclusion, 
no  objector  can  maintain.  The  objection,  therefore,  foils  en- 
tirely of  proof. 

Besides  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  never 
afflicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond  their  de- 
sert, does  not  afflict  infants,  whose  case  we  conno/ understand,  be- 
yond their  deserts ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain  proofs  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  former  case,  so  it  is  justly  to  be  presumed  in  the 
latter.  This  analogical  argument  is  the  more  forcible,  because 
no  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  even  a  malevolent  being  shouM 
take  any  peculiar  pleasure  in  afflicting  infents. 

3dly.  Tluse  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  system  €f 
dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world. 

That  in  such  a  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  tut- 
qxdty  in  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  from  accomplishing  thoH 
miseries,  which  it  is  its  universal  tendency  to  accomplish,  if  tmrs- 
strainedj  must  be  granted  by  all  men ;  if  the  existence  of  tte 
world  is  to  be  continued.  For,  plainly,  this  world,  without  re- 
straints of  this  nature,  would  in  a  little  while  come  to  an  end. 
The  weak  would  become  a  prey  to  the  strong ;  the  simple  to  the 
cunning ;  the  quiet  to  the  violent ;  and  all  men  to  the  sloth  and 
indulgence,  k)  the  passions  and  mischiefs,  of  themselves,  or  each 
other.  So  far,  then,  as  the  natural  evils  of  this  world  are  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  man,  they  are  proofs  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the  proof,  that  there  are 
no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  com- 
plete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  more  than  sufficiently  re- 
strained.   On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  consciMS  «f 
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bdimiig,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep  evil 
■en  wkhin  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  God 
would  iBttke  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  de- 
tigns,  and  the  siore  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from 
Ae  iBJustice  of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  plainly  benevolent  in 
Iktit  initmiiamml  and  actual  u^utnct  on  thoMe,  who  suffer.-  No 
■eaos  have,  {urobably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence 
ia  rrfprming  wicked  mm^  than  afflictions*  Prosperity,  which 
€tte  would  expect  to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of 
bat 9  not  only  foils  of  this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden 
their  hearts  in  sin  and  security,  and  to  terminate  in  a  total  aliena- 
tion of  their  minds  from  all  virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  man- 
Uod*  Fulntss  of  bread  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  corrup- 
tion to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When  Jtshurun  waxed  fat  9  hefor^ 
goi  the  God  thai  made  Aim,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his 
Mhaiion.  Thus  both  nations  and  individuals  have  commonly 
acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosi>erity.  The  pride  and  inso' 
knee  of  wealthy  offiecj  power ^  and  conquest^  is,  as  you  well  know, 
IvoverUal  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  pride  and 
insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  prosi>erity.  The  more  we 
possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  happiness  is  often 
diminished,  the  stronger  do  our  attachments  to  the  world  be- 
come; and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  duty. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  this  attachment,  and  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even 
the  security  of  life,  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
dniediluvians  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  attested  by  both 
scriptural  and  profane  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most 
jpowcrfiil  mean  of  emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them 
JD  misery :  and  death,  at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of 
seventy  years,  has  been  a  most  important  blessing  to  mankind. 
Were  men  again  to  live  a  thousand  years,  the  same  violence, 
eormption,  and  wretchedness,  which  preceded  the  deluge,  would 
again  overwhelm  the  globe.- 

Abr  do  good  men  stand  in  a  less  absolute  need  of  ^afflictions. 
The  same  tendencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  al- 
k  weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also. .  Before  I  was 
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dfflietedj  says  the  Psalmist,  Iwtmi  oHray  ;  bwi  wm  hmt  I  ktpi 
ihf  ward.  The  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  dedam- 
tioD.  Riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminently  sednD* 
tive;  and  allme  the  heart  insensibly  after  them.  AttclMBa 
teach  us  how  vain  they  are,  how  deceitful,  and  how  dangeiour; 
pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  our  downward  course ;  and  conduct  m 
back  to  safety  and  peace.  In  both  of  these  views,  also,  aiBio^ 
tions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  8»- 
tisfactorily  evinced,  that  God  doth  not  wiUmgly  afiici^  norgrJtM 
the  children  of  men. 

All  the  observations,  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this 
head,  have  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  which 
in  the  proper  sense  God  is  the  author.  They  are,  however,  to 
an  extensive  degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men. 
These,  vtnXtndtd  by  men  for  evt/,  are  very  often  by  God  convert* 
ed  into  means  of  good^  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  hrinigm^ 
good  out  of  the  evil^  designed  by  his  creatures. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees 
with  the  Scriptures  in  asserting,  that  the  worlds  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  God,  was  only  beautiful  and  delightful ;  and  that  num 
was  created  upon  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity  ;  that 
man  apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sin* 
ful,  and  odious  to  his  Maker;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  de- 
scendants, one  family  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  aban- 
doned their  duty,  perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God, 
and  destroyed  each  other ;  that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought 
on  the  Earth,  to  lay  waste  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inha- 
bitants ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  event  the  Earth  itself 
was  rendered  comparatively  a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habita* 
tion,  and  its  inhabitants  afflicted  with  many  .evils  from  the  hand 
of  God,  which  were  before  unknown.  The  history  of  these 
events  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider  merely  as  a  histo* 
ry,  and  not  as  a  Revelation,  is  supported  by  such  high  internal 
evidence ;  by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition ;  by  so  many 
facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  by  so  many  and  so 
powerful  proofe,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  bowels,  of  the 
Earth ;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted,  as  true,  by  every  can- 
did mind.    Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  concluded,  that 
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n  only  ialended  either  U»iAodkf«<te  panuh^ 
jMJUrfll  aad  leheHkim  intUsiwirtWycnMl)OTiiice'dwleait 
wHt  €f  hmeTDlcnttc  oo  the  pert  of  God,  bat  exhibit  him  ee  wiie, 


I 


I  ccNuiclerations  it  is,  I  thfaik,  cleevly  evident,  thM' 
thesilbjeolioBf  epecified,  fumish  no  solid  argunMit  against  ite 

of  the  Creator;  and,  as  these  inrohre  all  the  ob^ 
Utberto  alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident,  tbat  thir 
arguments  on  this  subject  remain  in  their  ftdl'fcrcew 
ilSheehiefdiffionltjr,  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  thewioev- 
taiiil9V'*n''Wliieh  the  fdture  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  fay  dft- 
KglR  fif'  nature.    As  the  end  of  all  things-  exists  beyond  this 
grsira  9  and  as  the  twilight  of  Reason  feebly  illuminates  all  ob'  ' 
jeela^  which  lie  beyond  that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and  • 
dojBblfidly ;  the  mind  cannot  fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  tbemi 
to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such  uncertainty  concerning  dungs  so 
impOiMit,  and  yet  so  nnperfecdy  known.    The  whole  force  of 
tfa0<rsa|;aBKnts  on  this  subject  is,  in  my  view,  in  favour  of  thtt 
soflV^hnmoetality.    These  arguments  are,  also,  of  no  inoonsi^' 
dtfMUa  strength.    From  this  source,  then,  the  objector  againsi ' 
the  benevolence  of  God  will  find  hhnself  weakened,  and  his  atf^ 
tagonist  strengthened  :  for,  if  a  future  existence  be  admitted,  all, 
which  seems  inregular,  improper,  or  mysterious,  may  plainly  and 
easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  creatures,  by 
means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  world  may  then  be 
seoi  to  have  to  those,  which  are  future  and  eternal. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to 
my  mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.    I  will  not 
sagr,  that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  strict, 
logical  sense :  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  ra- 
Hooal  and  immoveable  confidence.     Indeed,  the  moral  character 
of  Intelligent  beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  pecu- 
liarly tlmt  of  God,  is  susceptible  of  evidence  from  experience 
Only.    We  consider  such  beings  as  good,  because  they  say,  and 
^o^that  which  is  good ;  and  we  are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is 
UnpossiUe  for  them  to  say  and  do  that,  which  is  evil.    Spirits 
^re  in  their  mature  incapable  of  being  immediately  discerned, 
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except  by  the  infinite  Spirit ;  whose  prerogative  it  is  alone  to 
search  the  hearty  and  Irjf  the  reins*  But,  when  such  beings  do 
good  only,  and  unifomiljr,^  thty  am  cctncluded  to  be  good,  on 
such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  Nor 
is  this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disad- 
vantage to  Intelligent  creatures.  Intuitive,  or  demonstrative, 
certainty  concerning  the  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in 
every  supposable  case,  without  any  usefiil  influence  on  the  heart, 
or  on  the  life.  Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high 
probable  evidence,  that  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  demanded  a 
demonstration  of  this  truth  before  he  would  3rield  his  heart  to  his 
Maker,  be  at  all  more  inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  demonstration.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  is  alwajrs  a 
virtuous  state  of  mind ;  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that 
truth,  which  is  its  object.  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of 
God  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of 
excellence,  predicable  of  rational  creatures,  and,  being  founded 
on  evidence,  which,  like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher  and 
higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eternally  in  strength  and  excel- 
lence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  intimately,  in  an  unceasing  priH 
gress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral  beings  to  their  glorious  and 
perfect  Creator. 


SERMON  IX. 


BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD 


EXHIBITED  BY  REVELATION. 


1  John  iv.  8. 

For  God  is  love* 

hmj  last  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to  consider 
Ae  Benevotenee  ofChdj  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the 

L  place,  by  Reason^  and 

IL  By  Revelation. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  I  proposed  several  direct  Ar- 
guments^ in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  benevolent ;  and 
abo  examined  the  Objections  usually  alleged  against  t^  I  shall 
now  consider 

The  exhibition  of  this  doctrine  ^furnished  by  Revelation. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that,  in  my  own  view,  the  ar-* 
paunis  in  support  of  this  doctrine^  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  may 
he  completely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  apprehension,  usu- 
ally entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  antece- 
dently to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derived  from 
t  Revelation  supposed  to  be  given  by  him.  The  Revelation  it- 
self may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an  in- 
dubitable proof  of  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  his  attri- 
Vates.  The  Revelation  itself  is  an  effect ;  and  from  its  nature^ 
4^  nature  of  the  Catise,  which  gave  it  existence^  may  be  a^  sati.<t-  • 
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factorily  argued,  as  from  any  other  effect*  In  other  words,  i 
may  be  such  an  effect,  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.  Still  man 
obviously  may  this  be  the  case,  when  the  Revelation,  in  ques 
tion,  is  such  a  comment  on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Provi 
dence,  as  to  explain  such  mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove 
such  difficulties,  as  before  prevented  us  from  a  correct  jodgmen 
concerning  their  nature  and  tendency.  A  text  may  be  ver] 
difficult  to  be  understood,  and  may  yet  by  an  ingenious  and  jus 
comment  be  rendered  perfectly  plain,  even  to  a  moderate  un< 
derstanding.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  which  are  an  extensive 
and  explicit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Provi 
dence,  may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  even  if  we  should  sap 
pose  them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine  in  a  con* 
vincing  manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove  unanswerably, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence  of  God. 

The  manner,  in  which  Revelation  exhibits  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, is  the  following. 

1st.  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  benevolent. 

The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  asser- 
tion. Thou  art  goody  says  Davidy  and  thou  dost  good  ;  ami  1^ 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.  There  is  nmu  good  hm 
one,  saith  Christ,  that  is,  God. 

2dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness  fi 
individuals  and  nations  ;  and  exhibits  them  as  being,  unquestuma- 
bly,  acts  of  benevolence  orUy. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  here,  to  mention,  particularly, 
the  providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  exhibit  this  argument  in  its  proper  light.  The 
iiistory  is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince 
them,  that  a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs, 
Jems,  and  Christians,  iiaiirly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character. 
These  dispensations  are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained, 
as  to  their  cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a 
doubt,  their  benevolent  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  haa  tanghl 
us,  all  along,  that  his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended 
as  testin^onies,  on  his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  cliarac- 
ter,  wherever  it  was  found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  there- 
fore^ is  made  up  of  exhibitions  of  his  own  benevolence,  kis  ap- 
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probation  of  tkis  character,  and  his  hatred  of  the  opp&aite  ane^ 
m  his  creatures. 

3dly •  He  espUmu  the  whole  mfsitm  ^  hie  diepeneations,  in  tkoet 
meimncee  na^  recorded  in  the  Scr^turee^  in  the  same  numner. 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large  in  formal 
Jedarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  con- 
luo  what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence ; 
and  teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted 
by  him  for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  for  no  other 
caose,  but  to  punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to 
king  them  to  repentance  and  reformation  ]  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  rewards  alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every 
virtnons  being,  and  every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  and  diffuses  a  general 
iUomination  over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infim- 
tine  and  ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and 
perplexing. 

4thly*  He  exhibits  to  us  nn,  as  far  more  vile^  and  deserving  of 
far  more  punishment  ;  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  ex- 
edkmt  and  meritorious,  than  our  reeuon  would  otherwise  have 
enabled  us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
sin  is  an  universal  opposition  to  Ood,  and  an  universal  hostility 
to  his  benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-crea- 
Ivea.  Thus  we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator^ 
sad  his  creatures;  a  malignant  contention  against  all  that  is 
good,  and  the  voluntary  source  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or 
benevolence,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  co- 
iacsdence  with  God  in  all  the  designs,  which  his  own  loving 
kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delight  in  his  perfect  character,  and 
niMreme  blessedness ;  and  a  cheerful  promotion  of  the  good  of 
die  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and  delightful  in  itself,  and 
hoondiessly  productive  of  happiness  to  others.  With  these 
views,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  afflicted  in  this  woiid: 
and  are  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  more  afflicted. 

5(hly«  He  exhibits  to  us^  that  he  is  kind,  not  onltf  to  syich  brins^x 
Vol.  I.  %^ 
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a9  art  viriuouB,  Imt  to  tiicA,  iUso^  as  are  sinners  f  (md  UuU  thit 
kindness  in  its  exteiU  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  tht 
rebellion  of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  witk 
kindness ;  and  that,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  proffer  to  them  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  their  minds  to  the 
character  and  privileges,  from  which  they  have  &llen.  To  this 
end,  as  we  are  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  this  world,  to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promised,  that  who* 
soever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasHng 
Itfe.  In  consequence  of  his  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into 
the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to  sanctify  our  souls,  to  purify  oin 
lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  endeavours,  and  to  conduct  us  in 
safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  In  this  mamier  he  has 
proved  to  us  his  Mercy  ;  the  consummation  and  glory  of  infinite 
good-will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  wonderful  scheme 
of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  in  such  a  manner  as 
that,  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolence,  within  our 
comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this ;  and  to  accord  with 
the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  expressed 
in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  Olory  to 
Ood  in  the  highest ;  atid  on  Earth  peace  ;  good-will  towards  men  ! 

6thly.  In  the  Law,  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  re- 
gulation  of  all  their  moral  conduct,  he  has  required  no  other  obe- 
dience, except  their  love  to  himself  and  to  each  other. 

This  law,  which  was  formed  by  him  according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  tliat  pleasure. 
But  love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towards  him  it 
is  required  to  be  supreme ;  towards  other  intelligent  beings, 
sincere  and  universal.  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the  only 
object  of  that  law,  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  creatures,  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  object,  in  which  he  supremely  delights  ;  and 
by  necessary  inference  is  his  own  moral  character. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  law  regards  nothing  else,  as  excellent,  praise-worthy,  or 
rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  ef 
the  law.    This,  then,  is  the  only  thing,  which  it  requiises ;  am), 
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therefore,  the  only  thing,  which  it  esteems  excellent  or  desira- 
ble. Id  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  towards  God,  or  to- 
iPircl^  our  fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  form  tbey  appear,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  are  called,  th^e  is  no  other  real  principle, 
or  performance,  of  duty,  beside  love.  It  is,  hence,  made  the 
ipring,  and  directory  of  all  our  conduct  towards  friends  and 
enemies,  towards  strangers  and  neighbours,  towards  those  who 
eea  requite  us  and  those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of 
Ivppiiiess,  is  above,  or  beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits : 
and  every  moral  being  is  under  immoveable  obligations  to  exer- 
dK  it.  Thus  it  is  made  by  the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and 
iie  Sim,  of  all  good,  natural  and  moral ;  of  moral  good,  as  being 
the  amount  of  all  our  duty ;  and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way 
the  means  of  all  our  blessings. 

SciU  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  Sanctions  of 
tk»  lam.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded ;  and  nothing, 
except  the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less 
tiian  endless  life ;  the  punishment  no  less  than  endless  death. 
In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest  manner  his 
n{Nt»me  delight  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detestation  of 
its  oppbeite.  How  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  his  own  cha- 
racter is  infinitely  benevolent. 

7thly.  Ood  requires  the  whole  regard^  which  he  claims^  to  be 
rendered  to  Atm,  only  as  a  benevolent  God. 
■  In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve, 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  different  forms,  to  a  God  of  love, 
sad  to  such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubt- 
edly loves  his  own  character ;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that 
diia  should  be,  to  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and 
lore*  No  other  conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  in- 
tdligent  nature.  But  in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us 
to  approve,  admire,  or  love  himself,  in  any  other  character,  ex- 
cept as  a  benevolent  God.  If  this,  then,  be  not  his  real  charac- 
ter, he  has  not  required  us  to  love,  admire,  or  approve  his  true 
dwracter  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
Of  coone,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  supposition,  required  us* 
lo  raid^  this  regard  to  himself,  but  to  an  imaginary  God ;  an 
object,  diverse  from  himself  in  every  moral  characteristic.    All, 
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therefore,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  procure,  the  veae* 
Nation,  love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures ;  the  pomp  of  mira* 
cles;  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death) 
the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ ;  the  Ift^ 
hours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  the  establishment  and  support  «f 
his  church  in  the  world;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to^ 
gain  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  gpd;  and  noi-ta 
himself,  the  true  and  only  Jehovah.  To  the  same  end  haTfr 
been  directed,  also,  his  law  with  its  promises  and  threatening^  > 
and  his  whole  system  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judffv^t 
Inents  and  mercies.  According  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibits 
ed,  as  havmg  laboured  from  the  beginning  for  a  being,  whidi 
has  no  existence,  except  in  fancy ;  a  mere  nihility ;  and  there* . 
fore,  as  labouring  without  an  end.  According  to  this  schemei 
therefore,  all  the  wonderful  works  both  of  Creation  and  Provi* 
dence  have  been  accomplished  for  lio  end ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a  solemn  force, 
which,  he  has  informed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever.  According  to  . 
this  scheme,  God  has  been  employed,  from  the  beginning,  in  in- 
ducing  mankind  by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works  to  assume 
the  most  excellent  of  all  characters,  and  the  only  really  excellent 
character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  employment  has 
without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of  mere 
deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with  God ; 
because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist  without 
cause,  or  motive.  He,  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any 
thing.  But  no  man  who  understands  what  he  believes,  can  se- 
riously adopt  so  gross  an  absurdity. 

8thly.  God  has  informed  us  in  the  Scriptures ,  that  there  is  6f- 
^ond  tlie  grave  an  immortal  state  of  retribution  ;  in  which  »Aii(- 
ever  seems  irregular  in  the  present  state  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  tht  most  exact  dictates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  man- 
kind will  be  universally  tried  by  those  rules  of  duty,  which  have 
ulready  been  recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing  then, 
which  God  has  placed  in  their  power.     Those,  who  are  poin : 
sessed  of  the  revealed  law,  wUl  be  judged  bg  the  law  ^  and  those. 
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nko  are  not,  wiU  be  judged  wUhout  the  law.  In  other  words, 
enty  m^tm  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works.  At  this  timCi 
tke  whole  state  of  mankind  will  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  most 
riMMiiminntr  benevolence.  Such,  as  in  this  world  have  loved 
(tad  mud  each  other,  will  then,  through  the  righteousness  of 
Ghrst,  be  acquitted  of  all  their  former  transgressions  ;  delivered 
imi  die  punishment,  which  they  had  merited ;  and  rewarded. 
w/k  e^eriaating  life  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Those,  who  have 
Mtperfenned  this  duty,  will  be  consigned  to  blackness  of  dark- 
wm/ktr  ever.  In  this  great  transaction,  and  its  consequences, 
Iksm^Miery  of  the  present  world  will  be  finished;  the  dispensa- 
tiini  of  God,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  exhibited  as 
perfectly  accordant  with  infinite  benevolence ;  and  the  difficul- 
tiei,  wiiich  to  the  eye  of  reason  attend  them  here,  explained  in 
nek  a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  moti/A,  and  remove  every  ob* 


By  these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  God  is,  I  think, 
coepietely  evinced  in  the  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  considerations,  which  have  been  suggested  in  this 
jdneonrBe,  connected  with  those,  which  have  preceded  it,  I  ob- 
sove  in  the 

1.  place,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  infinite. 

In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-extended 
with  the  greatness  of  that  mind.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  as 
truly  thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge,  or  his  power.  To  his 
love  of  happiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thing 
(0  be  produced,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.  Intense  and  glowing 
beyond  degree,  although  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it 
tuaiahcs  the  most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarka- 
ble declaration  in  the  text ;  Ood  is  love  ;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the 
liArileGod. 

k  ia  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  hnmuta- 
hUmi  Bismol.  This  divine  Attribute,  is  like  Omniscience  and 
Onaipotence,  plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How 
^■aia  it  he  increased  f    By  whom,  or  what,  can  it  be  lessened  ? 
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What  can  put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  con 
vey  their  own  answer. 

2dly.  The  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  btU  be  ever  tutive. 

Epicurus,  and  after  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding  phi 
losophers,  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  U  either  abaolyie^ 
or  in  a  great  degree^  quiescent,  or  inactive  ;  at  least  so  iar  as  i 
great  part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Provi 
dence  is  concerned.  Some  of  these  philosophers  have  deniel 
the  providence  oC^God  absolutely.  Others  have  denied  a  par 
ticular  providence.  But  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributes 
some  degree  of  inactivity  to  the  Creator.  Their  opinion  seemi 
generally  to  have  been,  that,  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  erd 
atir^  the  Universe,  and  set  it  in  motiony  he  left  it  to  take  care  #1 
itself;  and  found  his  own  enjoyment  in  something,  which  demand 
ed  no  active  exertion  on  his  part.  Epicurus  himself  taught,  ikB 
the  Gods,  whose  existence  he  admitted,  resided  at  a  great  disiana 
from  created  beings  in  some  tmknown,  happy  region ;  where  the^ 
passed  their  immortal  life  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet^  and  plem 
surable  enjoyment ;  without  feeling  any  interest  in  the  affairs  ofmor 
tals,  or  exercising  any  government,  or  providence,  over  them> 
This  opinion,  in  substance,  but  with  several  modifications,  hat 
been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  philosophers  down  to  the 
present  time.  They,  indeed,  admit  the  existence  of  one  God 
only  ;  he  acknowledged  many  :  they  suppose  God  to  be  sepenh 
ted  from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  inattention  to  them ; 
he,  by  local  distance  also.  The  most  specious  foundation  foi 
this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  God,  being  infinitely  petfed^t 
and,  therefore,  infinitely  happy  in  himself  can  have  no  tnducemeni 
to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  ;  sifice  no  such  attet^ 
tion  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.  This  supposition  is  plainlj^ 
and  wholly,  erroneous  ;  although  the  terms,  in  which  I  have  eJt 
pressed  it,  the  same,  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem  la 
convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy ;  and  equally  true,  it 
course»  that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.  It  is  aba 
true,  that  this  happiness  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfect^ 
independent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  wodd 
ever  have  been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  made  the  Um* 
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;  OP  were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which 
it  was  made.  Benevolence,  like  gold,  finds  its  chief  value  in 
its  use.  h  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  give  than 
t$  reeeivt ;  or  to  be  in  any  odier  employment,  or  situation. 

Hie  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he 
ii  able  to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases ;  and  thus 
to  accomplish  boundless  glory  to  himself,  and  boundless  good 
to  his  creatures,  dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehend- 
ed by  bis  Omniscience.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  which  furnishes  a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness 
oC  God  is,  or  can  be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions. 
Aft  these  exertions  can  be  all  made  with  infinite  ease,  with  per- 
fsct  rectitude,  and  with  absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  im- 
pHiible,  that  they  should  not  accord  with  the  most  complete 
idkpeodence.    Benevolence  is  the  love  of  happiness,  and  the  de- 
lire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  docs  not  already  exist.     Should 
thii  happiness,  thus  desired,  fail  to  exist,  the  frustration  of  the 
desire  must  be  a  prevention,  or  annihilation,  of  the  enjoyment 
which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  its  existence,  or  which 
the  fiilfilment  of  it  would  have  produced.     If,  then,  God  desired 
tht  existence  of  happiness  in  other  beings ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  God  was  benevolent ;  (for  these  phrases  mean  exactly  the 
thing,) -we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producing  it;  and  that,  if  he  had 
■ol  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have  been  diminished.     The 
Miy  mtUure  of  the  disposition^  therefore,  proves  this  doctrine  to  be 
Use,  and  the  conduct,  which  it  asserts  of  God,  to  be  impossible. 
With. equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  false  by  facts.     If  the 
doctrine  were  true ;  it  would  furnish  unanswerable  proof,  thai 
Q$d  wmJd  never  have  created  the  Universe.     He  was  just  as 
hppjr  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  antecedently 
Is  the  creation,  as  at  the  present  time ;  and,  according  to  this 
isclrine,  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  create^  any  more  than 
it  the  present  time  to  superintend.     The  existence  of  things  could 
he  no  more  necessary  to  his  happiness,  than  the  government  of 
dMa*     But  he  has  created  them ;  and  has  thus  proved,  that  he 
look  pleasure  in  theur  existence.     Of  course  his  happiness  part- 
ly consisted  in  the  fact^  that  they  existed ;  and  would  have  been 
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lessened,  no  far  as  this  part  extended,  if  they  had  not  be 
brought  into  existence.  But  the  universe,  and  every  thing  whi 
it  contains,  was  created  for  some  end :  that  is,  it  was  created  1 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  existence  the  happiness,  which  t 
conscious  beings,  contained  in  it,  were  intended  to  enjoy ;  and  I 
the  pleasure,  which  God  experienced  in  producing  this  hapj 
ness.  This  truth  will  not  be  denied,  unless  for  the  sake  of  c 
nying  it :  since  the  contrary  supposition  would  impute  to  ! 
Creator  the  most  absolute  folly,  and  would  therefore  be  a  palj 
ble  blasphemy.  Nor  will  it  be  any  more  denied,  that  the  sup 
intendency  of  God  over  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  eve 
moment,  in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  in  order  to  the  t 
complishment  of  this  end :  all  other  agency,  beside  his,  being 
finitely  inadequate  to  this  purpose.  This  happiness,  being  et* 
nal,  is  an  object  infinitely  great  and  desirable  ;  and  was,  of  cour 
infinitely  desired  by  God.  An  infinite  inducement,  therefo 
continually  exists  to  the  continual,  and  universal,  agency  of  G 
in  the  government  of  all  things. 

I  know  of  but  one  seeming  objection  to  this  doctrine*  It 
this :  that,  if  the  liappintss  of  Ood  in  any  degree  ctmsists  eiii 
in  beholding  J  or  producing^  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  y  thet 
will  seem  to  follow,  that  he  was  less  happy,  antecedently  to  the  et 
tion,  than  at  the  present  or  any  ftUure  period.  This  conclusi< 
will,  however,  vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  p 
sent  to  God ;  and  that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  all  pof 
ble  application  to  him  of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was, 
will  be,  with  respect  to  creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present 
him.  His  happiness,  therefore,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to^d 
and  for  ever* 

Epicurus,  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  e 
sistent  with  himself,  than  modern  philosophers,  who  admit  f 
event,  and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.  If  God  had : 
thought  proper  to  create  the  Universe ;  it  might  with  some  sfa 
of  reason  be  concluded,  that  he  would  not  find  any  interest 
governing  it ;  but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers,  in  qv 
tipn,  in  many  instances  acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  certt 
that  he  will  unceasingly  conduct  it  by  his  providence  to  the  fi 
pose,  for  which  it  was  created. 
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This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God.  The  divine 
disposition  here  exhibited^  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  bene- 
Tol^ce  of  modern  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
iwre  contemplation  of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to 
ike  unpasflioncd  exhibition  of  good-will  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
pathetic  expressions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  firuitless 
Jowards  its  objects )  or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  ia 
themselves  wl^lly  devoid  of  efficacy  or  worth.  This  divine 
disposition  is  the  boundless  energy  of  the  infinite  Mind ;  the  in- 
ttase  and  inuneasurable  love  of  doing  good,  unceasingly,  and 
endlessly,  producing  that  happiness,  in  which  it  delights.  It  cre- 
ftes,  with  an  activity  never  wearied,  and  never  discouraged, 
neans  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number,  and  beyond  degree^ 
fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible  to  efiectuate  in  the  most 
peifect  manner  this  eminently  divine  purpose.  It  is  a  tree, 
wUch,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches;riie  highest  heaven ; 
adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covered  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  fruits 
,of  life  and  happiness  countless  in  their  number,  unceasing  in 
their  succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress:  while  all  the 
ioDomerable  millions  of  percipient  beings  approach,  and  eat, 
and  live, 
ddly.  2Tu  benevolence  of  God  is  his  whole  moral  character. 
We  commonly,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  at- 
tributes ;  of  goodness,  bounty,  mercy,  truth,  justice,  faithfiilness, 
and  patience.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold 
Us  moral  character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode 
if  thinking,  which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually 
iiink  more  clearly,  and  advantageously,  than  in  any  other.  The 
iBurcises  of  benevolence  are  so  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  as 
to  need,  if  we  would  consider  them  clearly,  and  usefully,  to  be 
airanged  in  different  classes,  denoted  by  different  names,  and 
separately  contemplated  by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to 
icmember  what  the  Scriptures  have  taught  us  in  the  text,  that 
the  whole  moral  character  of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in 
iti  operations  and  manifestations,  but  simple  and  indivisible  in 
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its  nature ;  an  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  uncompounded  good*  e 
will.  ■ 

How  glorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  gntX  m 
Ruler  of  all  things !  Nothing  less  than  infinite  and  unmin^ed  a 
benevolence  could  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing  k 
his  vast  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good*  All  goodn  t 
will,  inferior  to  this,  roust,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied,  discouA!  I 
aged,  influenced  to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and  provocan  e 
tioB,  and  thus  inclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best  desigrns,  wd  ■ 
to  fall  short  of  the  perfect  objects,  which  it  began  to  accomfdislM  ■ 
But  the  love  of  God,  evidently  widiurat  limits,  is  equally  witk  i 
out  varkAlenea^  or-  shadow  ^  turning.  Hence,  €very  goad  g^  i 
mnd  evertf  perfect  gift,  .flows  firom  it  unceasingly,  and  wiU  floir  i 
for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  character,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jbho- 
'VAH  firom  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen  ?  These  imaginary  beinga 
were  not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human 
weakness,  and  deformed  by  every  human  passion ;  possessed  of 
no  fixed  character,  or  purpose ;  contentious  among  themselTes} 
revengefiil  towards  mankind ;  flattered  into  good  humour  again 
by  their  services ;  wearied  by  their  own  labours ;  and  invigorat- 
ed anew  only  by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime. 

I  cannot  but  add,  How  different  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 
mind  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  con- 
comitant perfections,  from  the  Saviour,  presented  to  us  by  iSoct-. 
nianiimy  and  its  kindred  systems  ?  Christy  as  exhibited  to  us  by 
these  systems,  is  a  created,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mu* 
table,  being.  When  Stephen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his 
soul  finally,  with  all  its  interests,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lor0 
JjBsus.  All  his  faithful  followers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt 
the  same  conduct.  How  desirable  must  it  be,  at  so  solesin  a 
period,  when  our  all  is  depending,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom 
we  depend,  is  possessed  of  love,  great  enough  to  comprehend 
even  u^,  and  to  be  incapable  of  weariness,  alienation,  or  change : 
Iqve,  in  a  word,  the  same  yesterday ^  to-day^  and  for  ever?  How 
desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him,  in  whom  we  are  required  to  re*. 
pose  confidence,  as  the  condition  of  inheriting  eternal  life^  able* 
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ag,  and  ftJthiuI,  to  bestowoniii,  all  that  is  meant  bjr  this  di- 
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hat  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the  dif* 
BiNa-of  good,  and  distingiiish,  with  complete  accoracj,  nod 
ft'^osses,  the  greater  from  the  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the 
fe,  most  desirable,  from  that  whidh  is  not,  will  be  admitted 
(■ne.  That  perfect  benevoleiiee  nmst  choose  this,  in  pre- 
h(»lo  any  othw,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident. 
ftd,  I  can  coaceiv«  of  no  posaiUUty,  that  benevolence  can^ 
ay  being,  prefer  a  smaller  degree  of  wAul  As  ikimki  good  to  a 
itaiw  Much  less  can  this  be  attributaUe  to  Ood^  As  he 
Nfs  perfectly  what  is  really  good ;  so  on  this  only  must  hid 
le,  or  delight,  be  fixed;  and  with  the  more  intenseness  in 
lortion  to  the  greatness  of  the  degree,  in  which  it  does  or 
r  ekist. 

kould  it  be  said,  that  thtre  may  ht  two  or  mart  tyitenu  of 
i^  equalfy  petfect  ani  iesirabU :  I  am  not  disposed  to  con- 
I  with  him,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought 
ever  to  remember,  that  it  is  said  gratuitously :  there  being 
rvidence,  by  which  the  assertion  can  be  supported.  But, 
dd  it  be  granted,  it  will  not  at  all  afiect  the  doctrine  under 
nderation.  These  two  or  more  sjrstems  are  by  the  suppo* 
ai  equally  good ;  and  therefore,  as  an  object  of  contempla- 
-9  or  adoption,  neither  is  in  any  degree  preferable  to  the  other* 
kt,  then,  which  has  been  actually  adopted,  has  by  this  fret 
dine  preferable.  In  all  other  respects  it  was  equally  desira* 
S  and,  as  it  has  been  actually  commenced,  it  is  more  desira- 
•diat  it  should  be  continued,  than  that  it  should  be  given  up . 
Ike  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was  only  equal  to  Hi  be* 
ie,  in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  ahready  done,  must  have 
fr  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not  say,  would  be  un* 
Mning  the  divine  character,  and  for  this  reason,  at  least. 
My  undesirable,  The  present  system,  or  the  system  acta* 
'"sAlopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  now  the  best 
iDOSt  perfect  system  of  good. 
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The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  -wbidk 
he  has  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end^  are- 
also  the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen ; 
and,  of  course,  that  the  whole  work  of  Creation  and  Providenee, 
composed  of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  entirely 
suited  to  his  character* 

5thly.  //  i$  evideni^  thai  Godj  who  is  tkui  bmevolintj  imcrl  /•«« 
-the  same  disposUum  in  his  creatures,  mnd  hait  the  opposite  one,  ta»> 
thangtably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligeal 
creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character;  his  own 
image,  instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  foil,  therefore, 
to  be  an  object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He 
loves,  also,  his  own  purposes*  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  dift* 
position  in  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists, 
love  the  same  purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  them. 

On  the  contrary,  that  disposition  in  his  creatures,  which  is  op- 
posite to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amia- 
ble ;  and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  firustrate,  his 
purposes :  that  is,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good, 
which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended, 
that  so  vast  a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  enters  into 
the  minds  of  sinful  creatures ;  but  that  this  is  the  real  tendency 
of  all  their  opposition  to  his  law  and  government.  In  this  view, 
the  rebellion  of  sinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful 
aspect ;  and  is  here  seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  be- 
nevolent character  and  designs  of  God,  and  against  the  well-be- 
ing of  his  Intelligent  creation. 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  i»i  right' 
eousness,  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards,  as  are  suited  to 
their  characters ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  approve  of  those,  and 
those  only,  who  resemble  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and  disap- 
prove of  those,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition. 
The  former,  he  will  bless,  or  make  happy;  the  latter  he  will 
punish,  or  make  miserable.  His  approbation,  at  the  final  judg* 
mcnt,  is  no  other  than  a  testimony  of  the  pleasure,  which  he 
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in  the  moral  character  of  those,  who  are  approved;  and 

fall  diaapi^obation,  a  similar  testimony  of  the  displeasure,  which 

he  feels  towards  those  who  are  condemned.     Of  this  pleasure 

and  displeasure  his  rewards  and  punishments  are  only  proo&, 

of  a  still  higher  kind ;  all  founded  on  the  moral  character  of  the 

I    respective  beings,  who  are  judged  and  rewarded.     How  odious, 

I    hopw  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disposition  in  us,  which  God  by 

I    the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in  a  sense  compelled 

I   thus  lo  hate,  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  voluntary  opposition  to 

I  b^ovrn  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to  the  well-being 

of  Us  creatures.     How  lovely  and  desirable,  on  the  contrary,  is 

tbt  dbposition,  which  he  thus  loves,  and  will  thus  reward,  be- 

CMiie  it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and  excellence,  a 

(^rfbl  accordance  with  all  his  perfect  designs,  and  an  univer^ 

nl  |ood-will  to  his  Intelligent  kingdom  ? 
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THE  JUSTICE  OF  GOD. 


Dbut.  xzxii.  4. 

Ju8t  and  right  is  he. 

The  end,  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
vritten,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
muds: 

Abv,  therefore^  write  ye  this  song  for  you^  and  teach  it  to  the  chil^ 
iren  of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths ^  that  this  song  may  be  a  wit^ 
mssfor  fi\e  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony 
of  the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that 
ftofie.  As  it  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Right- 
eousness and  Goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them ;  sO| 
in  the  same  evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their  ingra- 
titade  and  unreasonableness  in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it 
prtsents  in  the  most  affecting  light ;  because  it  dhows,  that  God 
dearly  fcNPefcnew  all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknow- 
ledge, still  performed  for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
tthd  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  This 
^ly  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affectinf^  proof 
of  his  goodness.,  and  left  them  wiihout  excuse. 
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bited  at  all.  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  case,  in  which  this  difficulty 
will  not  arise,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from 
the  hands  of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  as 
just  in  the  Commutative  sensej  his  disposition  to  be  just,^  in  this 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  either  of  the  other  senses.  This 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice 
from  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  jus- 
tice of  God  is  perpetually,  and  perfectly,  exercised  towards  all 
his  Intelligent  creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  mer- 
cy to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath 
and  punishment :  an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  has  devised,  also,  the 
most  perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  Kingdom,  and  the  most 
perfect  means  of  accomplishing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infi- 
nite intenseness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change, 
and  without  end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself,  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

1st.  God  is  infinitely  just ^  as  his  conduct  respects  himself • 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellenti 
beautiful,  and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible 
admiration,  confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  and  obedi- 
ence, from  all  Intelligent  beings.  In  this  divine  employment  he 
has  published  to  Intelligent  beings  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as 
the  rule  of  his  own  conduct :  a  rule,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is 
entirely  conformed,  uithout  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning* 
To  this  rule  he  requires  them  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also. 
In  obeying  it,  are  involved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  hap- 
piness, alike.  This  he  has  exhibited  as  an  unchangeable  and 
everlasting  rule ;  by  which  the  Intelligent  universe  is  every 
where,  at  every  period,  and  with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be 
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goyerned ;  and  which  he  will  never  forsake,  even  though  that 
universe  were  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

3dly.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  perfectly  just  to  his  creatures. 

The  justice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of 
justice  to  his  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to  himself,  they 
coaid  never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  loVe,  or 
their  confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God 
can  in  no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in 
unfolding  his  own  supremely  excellent  character.  This  is  the 
source,  and  foundation,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring 
kftppiness.  In  this  conduct  of  God,  therefore,  the  universe  is 
infinitely  interested. 

In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also,  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified 
administration.  Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds 
admission  into  his  providence,  throughout  eternity  and  immensity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the  justice 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  this  time.  In 
this  character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards to  holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to  fiailse 
and  rebellious  subjects  of  his  government. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.  Such, 
as  obey  the  law  of  God,  arc  by  impartial  justice  rewarded :  thosey# 
who  disobey,  are  punished.  The  perfection  of  these  distributions 
consists  in  this ;  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  ac- 
cording to  his  character  and  conduct,  exactly ;  so  that  the  re- 
ward, or  the  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the 
several  degrees  of  virtue,  or  guilt,  just  as  they  have  existed.  In 
this  case  all  the  palliations,  and  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  means  of  increasing  or  diminishing  virtue  will  enter  com- 
pletely into  the  estimate  of  the  character  of  each  individual. 
Of  all  these,  God,  who  searcheth  the  heart,  and  trieth  the  reins,  is 
a  perfect  judge.  Nothing  is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  him ;  and 
nothing  wUl  be  left  out  of  the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be 
the  foundation  of  the  reward,  or  the  punishment.  The  proofs 
of  the  justice  of  God,  exhibited  by  reason,  or  found  in  the  sys- 
^  tern  of  Providence,  are  not  to  us)  demonstrative.  Yet  they  are 
well  deserving  of  our  attention. 
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Ist.  7%e  character  and  circumstances  of  God  strongly  lead  us 
to  believe  in  his  perfect  justice. 

God  is  perfectly  independent ;  in  the  actual  possession  of  all 
possible  good ;  and  completely  secure  against  every  possible 
loss,  and  evil.  Whatever  he  pleases  to  have  exist,  or  done,  is 
certainly  brought  to  pass  ;  and  in  the  precise  manner,  which  is 
pleasing  to  him.  Hence  no  temptation,  or  inducement,  to  any 
injustice  can  exist  with  respect  to  him.  Possessing  all  things, 
he  can  need  nothing ;  contriving  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing ; 
effecting  all  things,  which  he  chooses,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no 
possible  obstruction,  he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any 
other  bharactcr,  or  conduct,  but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice 
in  our  experience  is  always  derived,  and  of  course,  fit>m  the  dread 
of  some  disadvantage,  or  the  desire  of  some  advantage  which 
otherwise  would  not  exist.  But  these  things  have  no  possible 
application  to  God.  Reason  sees  not,  therefore,  how  God  can 
be  under  any  inducement  to  injustice.  But  without  such  induce- 
ment, injustice  cannot  exist. 

2dly  •  In  this  state  of  trial  many  exhibitions  of  the  divine  justice 
nre  made  in  divine  Providence. 

These  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  application  of  punishments  atid 
revmrds  to  Nations^  considered  in  their  national  capacity.  Na- 
lions.  as  such,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Hence  it  would 
seem,  that  in  this  peculiar  chfiracter,  as  nations  merely,  they  are 
with  propriety  rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  after 
they  have  become  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constantly 
been  destroyed  for  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  has 
usually  waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were 
full ;  and  so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens  described  and 
painted  Justice  as  lame  ;  that  is,  slow  in  arrivirig.  This  conduct 
of  the  Creator  is  highly  becoming  his  glorious  character,  as  a 
most  bountiful  and  merciful  God  towards  beings,  still  in  a  state 
of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure ;  however 
late  it  may  seem  to  us.  TTu  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  kis 
promise y  as  men  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long-suffering  to  us  ward} 
7iot  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
^'epentance. 
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So  evident  has  been  the  justice  or  God  in  such  instances,  that 
the  heathen  have  strongly  marked,  and  fully  acknowledged  it, 
generally  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world :  a  clear  proof, 
that  it  has  struck  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Common 
sense. 

3dly.  TTie  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact ;  Uutt 
mankind  are  never  afflicted  beyond  their  deserts. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  u*uth 
is  rendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  the 
least  appearance  of  reason  be  disputed ;  viz.  the  sufferings  of 
mrhunu  men;  by  their  own  uniform  acknowledgement,  that  they 
never  suffer  even  so  much,  as  they  are  conscious  of  having  de- 
served. But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to 
withhold  good,  or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert 
of  the  recipient.  As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  men  always  receive  more  good,  anS  less  evil,  than  they 
have  merited ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  absolute  freedom  from  injustice  on  the  other,  arc  strongly 
evidenced  in  his  dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thly.  All  the  arguments,  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  cha^ 
racier  and  circumstances  of  God,  to  prove,  that  he  is  benevolent^ 
are  capable  of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject ; 
and  contribute,  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  he  is  just* 

As  these  have  been  so  lately  rehearsed,  it  will^be  unnecessary 
to  mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

5thly.  As  God  is  benevolent,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
hejuat. 

In  the  last  discourse  I  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God ;  and  that,  although  wc  were  obliged  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
often  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
names ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible  : 
these  names  denoting  only  its  different  modifications  and  exer- 
cises. As  I  expect  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully, 
1  shall  only  observe  here,  that,  the  doctrine  being  admitted,  the 
benevolence  of  God,  if  proved,  as  I  flatter  myself  it  has  been, 
from  the  light  of  Nature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of 
^nj,     A  Being,  Avilling,  as  a  benevolent  one  necessarily  is,  to 
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do  more  good  to  others  than  justice  demandsr,  cannot  be  willing 
to  do  less ;  the  only  manner,  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  un- 
just. 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many 
events,  in  themselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions still  more  numerous  and  diversified ;  it  cannot  but  be,  that 
mystery  should  in  a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.  In 
each  individual  case,  there  will  be  much,  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand :  in  the  comparison  of  that  case  with  others,  there  will  be 
more.  A  state  of  trial,  also,  involves  the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a 
complete  exhibition  of  justice  cannot  be  made.  All  that  is  just 
in  such  a  state  cannot  be  seen  to  be  just ;  especially  by  crea- 
tures, whose  discernment  and  comprehension  are  like  ours ;  so 
limited,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  objects  of  investigation. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects  we  are  lost :  by  their  varie- 
ty we  are  perplexed :  by  their  strangeness  we  are  staggered : 
and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  often  appa- 
rently very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsistent,  we  are  not 
unnaturally,  nor  unfrequently  overwhelmed  with  difficulties, 
doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  already  men- 
tioned, the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  de- 
signed rather  as  restraints  on  the  sinful  conduct ;  and  as  encour- 
agements to  the  virtue,  of  mankind,  tlian  as  full  manifestations 
of  the  justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them,  they  contain  abun- 
dant proofs  of  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  wholly  suited  to 
the  state  of  man.  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  no  argument,  which  renders  it  probable  in  any  degree, 
that  God  is  not  just. 

What  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scriptures  have 
completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  the  Scriptures 
exhibited  to  us  in  various  methods. 

1st.  God  has  informed  us  in  multitudes  of  direct  declarations^ 
that  he  is  a  God  of  consummate  justice. 

All  these  declarations  receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole 
character,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weight,  which  no 
mind,  that  admits  any  part  of  this  cluiracter,  can  resist. 
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9dly*  He  ha$  duplayed  m  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  many 
higUjf  important  and  impressive  instances  of  his  justice,  executed 
on  mankind^  both  as  nations  and  individuals*  These  are  very  nu- 
meroas,  and  various,  and,  in  them  all,  complete  examples  of  this 
awful  attribute  are  presented  to  our  view.  * 

Sdly.  In  his  law,  he  has  required  ail  men  to  be  just  ^  assuring 
tkemj  that  in  this  character  they  will  be  loved  by  him^  and  in  the 
cmUrary  character  hated  ^  promising  them  in  this  character  gloria 
mu  msardsj  and  threatening  them,  in  the  contrary  character,  most 
fetufid  jnmishmentSm 

Exactly  of  this  nature  is  every  command,  every  promise,  and 
every  threatening.  These  promises  and  threatenings  have  also, 
ai  was  observed  under  the  last  head,  (for  these  considerations 
iDuBtrate  each  other,)  been  often  most  exemplarily  executed  even 
ID  the  present  world.  In  these  instances,  we  are  not  left  to  our 
own  ooDJectures  to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ^  but 
are  directly  informed  of  their  nature  by  God  himself.  In  these 
instances,  therefore,  the  dispensations  become  plain  and  intelli- 
gible, and  all  doubt  is  excluded. 

4tlily.  He  has  informed  us,  that  there  is  beyond  the  grave  a 
fitiwrt  being  ;  that  in  the  future  world  he  has  appointed,  at  the  end 
9f  this  system,  a  day,  in'which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eoMsnesfj  and  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works* 

5thly*  He  has  required  us  to  acknowledge,  reverence,  love^ 
w&rMp,  and  oiey,  him,  as  being  Just,  perfectly  and  infinitely. 
In  no  other  character  docs  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  ser- 
vice* That  God,  in  requiring  our  homage  to  him,  should  require 
it  to  a  character,  not  his  own,  is  an  absurdity,  which  caji  neither 
be  admitted,  nor  explained. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  reason,  which  can  be  devised, 
why  any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scriptures. 
except  that  God  is  the  just  Being,  which  he  is  there  represented 
to  be*  These  things  united  comprise  all  the  proof,  which  we 
can  reasonably  wish,  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  destroyed,  nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  person,  who  be- 
lieved the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  ever  thou6:ht  of 
doubting  this  great  truth. 
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REMARKS. 

1  St.  How  gloriouslif  is  God  qualified  by  this  aitribuie  for  the 
government  of  all  things  ! 

In  what  an  amiable,  majestic,  and  dignified  light  is  he  hepe 
manifested  to  our  view !  Without  this  attribute  all  others  would 
be  vain.  A  Ruler  he  might  be,  because  his  power  would  easSjr 
compel  all  beings  to  obey  him.  But  he  would  be  merely  an  ar- 
bitrary and  despotic  ruler ;  neither  venerable,  nor  lovely.  No 
creature  would,  or  could,  serve  him  willingly,  with  either  love^ 
or  confidence.  The  fear,  which  gcndereth  bondage,  would  be 
the  only  principle  of  subjection  ;  nor  would  any  subjection,  or 
service,  secure  his  creatures  from  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  dreadful  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  unjust  being  ?  What  evils  must  not  all  creatures 
fear  ?  What  evils  would  they  not  suffer  ?  What  spectacles  of  veih 
geance,  and  woe,  would  not  his  arm  call  up  into  being  ?  How 
instantaneously  would  all  hope  vanish,  all  safety  cease,  all  good 
perish  ?  The  universe  would  become  a  desert,  a  dungeon,  an  im- 
mense region  of  mournings  lamentation^  and  woe. 

Now^  all  creatures  are  secure  from  every  possible  act  <rf  in- 
justice from  the  hands  of  God.  Powerful  as  he  is ;  knowing  all 
things  as  he  docs  ;  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed  only 
to  discern  that,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in  every 
instance  to  pass.  Hence,  he  is  the  universal  safeguard  of  his 
unnumbered  creatures ;  the^tock,  on  which  their  rights  and  in- 
terests immoveably  rest ;  the  proper  and  unfailing  object  of  su- 
preme and  endless  confidence.  Wrong  he  cannot  do  ;  Right  he 
cannot  fail  to  do.  Submission  to  his  will,  his  law,  his  govern- 
ment, is  safe  ;  and,  when  voluntary,  is  assured  of  the  regard,  the 
approbation,  and  the  rewards,  which  are  promised  to  cheerful 
obedience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute ;  his  Be- 
nevolence would  be  mere  weakness.  All  froward,  rebellious, 
obstinate  creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to 
vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  univerve. 
A  mind,  formed  for  immortal  being,  naturally  makes  progress  id 
all  itg  habits,  and  in  the  strength  of  all  its  powers.     An  cvfl 
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mind,  unrestrained  by  the  awe^  or  the  exertions,  of  Omnipotence, 
would  naturally  increase  in  its  pride,  selfishness,  malice,  and 
cruelty  ;  in  a  general  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  others,  and 
in  a  supreme  devotion  to  its  private^  separate  purposes*  To  all 
who  oppose,  to  every  thing  which  clashes  with^  these  things,  such 
a  mind  is  of  course  an  enemy.  Nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to 
this  enoiity,  or  to  its  efiects^  except  by  God  himself«  Were  he 
ID  remain  quiescent  in  mere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  uni* 
verse,  the  schemes  of  personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  re- 
venge, and  fury,  which  would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot 
be  measured.  Every  evil  being  would  become  a  fiend ;  and  to 
tempt  a  race,  to  ruin  a  world,  and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery, 
would  be  fomiliar  events  in  the  annals  of  the  universe* 

9dly.  What  reason  have  Wicked  men  to  fear  the  justice  of  God! 

The  winked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice  from  the  suf- 
fennce  of  any  evil,  which  they  have  not  deserved ;  but,  at  the 
sune  time,  are  wholly  exf>osed  to  the  sufferance  of  all  such  evils, 
u  they  have  deserved.  These  are  sufficiently  dreadful  to  excite 
in  their  minds  every  degree  of  alarm,  which  man  is  capable  of 
experiencing* 

The  denunciations  of  woe  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  couch- 
ed in  as  awful  terms,  as  language  can  furnish.  The  God,  who 
is  immutably  and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them  in  conformity 
to  strict  justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  conform  to  the  same 
jnstice  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Whatenrer  their  rebellion  against  God,  their  rejection  of  his 
Son,  their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other^  and  their 
poUution  of  themselves,  deserves,  they  will  receive  exactly  at  his 
hand,  and  will  be  rewarded  exactly  according  to  their  works.  It 
becomes  every  impenitent  sinner  to  ask  himself,  what  reward  he 
ought  to  expect  for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought, 
word,  and  action  ;  with  no  account  of  voluntary  obedience,  and 
Billions  of  accounts  of  gross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ? 

A  iff  plainly  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and  power,  are  all 
the  avenues  to  woe,  all  the  ingredients  of  misery.  He  is  equally 
tble  to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body.     There  is  no 

Cicape  from  his  power ;  no  concealment  from  his  eye.     What. 
Vol.  I.  99 
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then,  will  become  of  hardened  sinners?    How  will  the  justice 
of  God  overwhekn  them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  gr^t 


3dly.  Wt  9€e  here  the  great  reaem,  why  the  Scriptures  are  op- 
posed^ and  denied,  fry  widlced  men* 

All  the  difficulty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, that  I  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
tural God,  except  what  was  pointed  against  his  justice.  All  men 
are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
faithftilness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men,  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent- 
ly divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  ap- 
probation ?  Is  not  injustice  the  ground  of  perpetual  complaint 
against  earthly  Rulers  ?  The  secret  lies  wholly  in  this  fact.  We 
are  willing,  nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just,  when  justice 
does  not  endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness ;  but  no  character 
is  so  dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  uiconsistent 
with  our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But  can  this  be  right  ?  A 
just  ruler  must  punish  wicked  and  unjust  men.  We  choose,  that 
other  wicked  and  unjust  men  should  be  punished ;  and  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  the  common  good  indispensably  requires  it.  But 
we  make  another  law  for  ourselves ;  and  would  rather  that  the 
ruler  should  prove  unjust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  he 
punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  us,  and  to  all  others,  certain 
and  dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If 
God  be  just,  we  cannot  without  repentance,  feilh,  and  reforma- 
tion of  life,  possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punish- 
ment there  is  no  alternative.  Reform  we  will  not ;  Be  punished 
we  cannot.  Hence  we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we 
wish  this  not  to  be  his  character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  his  Word,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of  his  jus- 
tice. What  wretched  reasoning  is  this?  How  foolish,  how 
fatal  ?  How  foolish,  because  it  cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us ; 
since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his  own  counsels,  and  accomplish 
his  own  purposes,  whether  we  believe  his  justice,  or  not.     How 
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fixdish,  because  the  whole  purpose,  for  which  such  reasoning  is 
adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue  peacefiilly  in  sin ;  a  miserable 
character,  and  plainly  exposed  alway  to  a  miserable  end  ? 

How  fetal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce  us 
to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  firom  repentance  and 
sahration? 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and 
indulge  them  ?  Wicked  men  only.  Can  God  be  such,  as  wick- 
ed  men  wish  him  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of 
a  filler  do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule?  A  vile  one.  What 
God  do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one» 
Why?  Because  such  a  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  favour 
diem.  No  good  man,  no  Angel,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was 
just.  It  18  impossible,  that  a  virtuous  being  should  not  rejoice 
m  the  justice  of  God.  The  instinctive  voice  of  all  the  virtuous 
miiverse  is  the  voice  of  Angels,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men 
flttde  perfect,  in  the  heavens,  crying,  Alleluia!  Salvation^  and 
ffoiy,  mnd  honour  J  and  power ,  be  vnto  the  Lord  our  God;  for 
Hwmid  righieoua  art  his  Judgments.  Great  and  marvellous  are 
Ihg  marks.  Lord  God  Almighty^  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
Eng  ^Saints  f 
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THE  TRUTH  OF  GOD. 


Psalm  cxvii.  2, 

Jlnd  the  truth  ofttu  Lord  endurethfor  ever. 

1m  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  briefly  the  Justice  of  God. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  His 
TnUhj  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  there- 
fore an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a 
concise  notice  of  the  several  significations  of  this  term.  The 
woid,  Truths  denotes, 

1st.  A  Proposition^  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things.  Thus 
St.  Paul  says,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not.      Rom.  ix.  1. 

9dly«  Ml  such  propositions,  generally  considered. 

Thus  Pilate  asked  Christ,  What  is  truth  ?    John  xviii.  38. 

3dly.  That  collection  of  such  propositions,  which  is  contained 
m  the  Gospel,  and  is  commonly  called  Evangelical  inUh  : 

Thus  ^ys  our  Saviour,  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  into 
ill  THS  Truth.  John  xvi.  13.  Thus  also  S<.  Paul  observes, 
Lwe  rejoieeth  m  ths  Truth.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  in- 
ttances,  the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly«  Realityj  in  opposition  to  that,  which  is  fancied,  or  vi- 


Thus  the  True  God  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to 
^  imaginary  gods  of  the  Heathen. 
Mhly,  The  Substance,  in  opposition  to  types* 
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Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  TVuth  ;  as  being  the  great  Anti- 
type of  all  the  types  in  the  Old  Testament. 

6thly.  Veracity^  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  Truth, 
«r  to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things^ 

7thly.  Faithfulness,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  co^ 
venants,  trusts^  and  promises* 

In  these  two  last  senses^  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as 
declared  in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness  are  attributes  so 
nearly  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  with  great  advantage. 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting,  accord- 
ing to  a  state  of  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter 
is  declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  act- 
ing so,  that  that  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  the  declaration. 
No  moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature ;  nor 
•can  we  conceive  of  him,  who  possesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any 
less  degree  possessed  of  the  other.  There  is  no  reason,  there- 
fore, for  making  them  separate  subjects  of  examination  in  this  se- 
ries of  discourses. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  me,  that,  as  fhe  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events  merely, 
furnish  us  with  no  declarations  made  by  God ;  and,  as  every 
such  declaration  must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation ;  so  in  these 
works  there  can  be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faichfiil- 
ness.  To  every  direct  display  of  these  attributes,  declarations  are 
indispensably  necessary.  The  only  way,  in  which  the  works  of 
God  exhibit,  by  themselves,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes, 
seems  to  be  this.  In  the  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a 
state  of  things  is  formed,  and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and 
safely,  rely;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  va- 
rious kinds  of  business  with  security  from  disappointment.  This 
state  of  things  may  be  justly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposi- 
don  on  the  part  of  Him,  by  whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive 
his  creatures ;  but  to  exhibit  to  them  that  conduct,  on  whidi 
they  may  place  a  safe  reliance.  Thus  we  confide  in  the  tegu- 
lar succession  of  seasons ;  the  return  of  day  and  night ;  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  earth ;  the  efficacy  of  rain  and  sunshine ;  and, 
generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  effects,  of  the  varidiis 
things^  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
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But,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
Providence,  the  proofs,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable 
of  being  evinced  6y  Reason^  independendy  of  Revtlation^  are, 
t  thinky  satisfactory  and  sufficient, 

I.  1%4  Truth  of  Gody  {by  which  I  intend  thrwAghout  this  dis- 
tnarse  both  his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness,)  is  completely  evident 
from  his  Benevolence. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  proved  the 
Benevolence  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  From  this  attri- 
bute^  his  truth  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.  The  happi- 
oesB  of  Intelligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  so- 
dety ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in 
the  Bolitaij,  as  in  the  social,  state.  But  no  society  can  exist 
withont  confidence  ;  and  no  confidence  without  Truth.  Truth, 
thereibre,  is  the  basis,  on  which  society  rests.  Even  thieves 
and  robbers  are  obliged  to  speak  Truth  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  own  dreadful  society. 

Confidence,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
happiness ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  being  can  be  happy 
without  it*  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be  en- 
joyed. On  the  contrary,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind  a 
dreadful  state  of  suspense  ;  another  name  for  misery.  All  en- 
jojinents  would  be  seen  to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes ;  and 
safety  and  quiet  could  never  be  attained. 

Again,  Falsehood,  as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character 
mptemely  debased  and  despicable.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  our  experience,  fixed,  absolute  falsehood  in  any  mind 
infers  absolute  depravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probably  so  uni* 
venally,  and  perfectly,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravi- 
ty ii  utteriy  inconsistent  with  any  happiness  whatever. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational 
irmha^»  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  utterly 
deitroyy  or  prevent,  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  But  a  deceit- 
fid  character  in  the  Creator  would  far  more  effectually  destroy 
iu  On  His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately  founded ; 
aad,  were  He  capable  of  deceiving  them,  would  be  destroyed. 
l^e  very  sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also 
^^omplctely  prevent  them  from  being  happy.     If,  then.  He  wishes 
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their  happiness;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent;  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  He  should  not  be  sincere.    His  benevolence^  like  that  , 
of  creatures  as  described  by  SU  Paul^  rejoiceth  in  the  Druik. 

IL  ^s  God  contrivedj  and  executegf  all  things  according  to  his 
willf  throughout  eternity^  it  it  inconceivable,  that  he  should  not 
speak  of  them  exactly  as  they  are  f  because  the  state  ^  in  sMch  thtf/ 
ore,  is  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure^ 

Truth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  original  sense, 
made  up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real  state  of 
things.  But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God 
has  chosen.  Declarations,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  real 
state  of  things,  are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  while  those, 
which  are  not  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things,  are  in  the 
same  degree  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course, 
a  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter 
declarations  of  the  former  kind ;  or  that  he  should  utter  declaxar 
tions  of  the  latter  kind :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  al- 
ways speak  that,  which  is  exactly  true. 

III.  The  Independence,  and  Immutability,  of  God  involve,  bg 
an  absolute  moral  necessity j  his  veracity  and  fait/fulness* 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible 
temptation  to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These 
purposes  were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  him.  As  his  cha- 
racter  is  absolutely  immutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleas- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  mo- 
tive to  make  declarations,  unaccordant  with  these  purposes  ;  be- 
cause no  being,  and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  any  sense  necessa- 
ry, or  advantageous,  to  him  to  make  such  declarations,  or  dis- 
advantageous to  make  those  of  a  contrary  nature ;  or  to  declare 
that  which  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  sustaining  alway  exactly 
the  same  character,  which  he  originally  sustained,  and  choosing 
alway  the  same  things,  he  cannot  but  be  alway  pleased  with  the 
state  of  things  itself,  and  with  such  declarations  as  express  iu 
Truth,  according  to  what  has  been  here  said,  must  be  infinitely 
advantageous  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs ;  as  being  the 
only  medium,  by  which  his  Rational  creatures  can  understand, 
them.  If  they  do  not  understand  them,  it  is  plainly  impossible, 
that  they  should  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  promoting  them. 
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But  it  18  a  prime  part  of  his  designs,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures 
should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth,  on  his  part,  being,  then, 
tbfidkitely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  conformity  of  his  Rational 
creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  conformity  being  a  prime  and 
essential  part  of  these  designs ;  Truth,  the  indispensable  mean 
of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  of  an  importance,  propor- 
tioned to  the  designs  themselves :  that  is,  of  infinite  importance. 
To  this  infinite  motive  to  speak  truth,  there  is  no  opposing  mo- 
tive ;  because  he  is  perfectly  secured  by  his  independence  from 
ali  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  time,  falsehood  in  him  would  effectually  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them ;  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  from  knowing 
them ;  and,  therefore,  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  him  in  their 
accomplishment.  An  infinite  motive  to  speak  Truth  only,  is  also 
famished  to  the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Further,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  Immutability.  Falsehood 
is  in  its  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition, 
«r  its  converse,  is  necessarily  true ;  he,  who  should  invariably 
alter  that,  which  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that, 
which  is  in  substance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard 
Ilim  speak,  would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he 
declared  was  true.  He  also,  who  immutably  intended  to  de- 
eeive,  would  speedily  become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  because, 
when  his  character  was  once  known,  he  could  never  be  believ- 
ed. In  either  of  these  cases  his  conduct  would  differ  no  other- 
wise, in  its  effects,  from  that  of  him,  who  invariably  uttered 
tnith  in  the  direct  manner,  except  that,  as  he  chose  a  different 
mode  of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not  choose  to  communicate 
it  at  all.  he  would  either  be  believed  to  declare  it  indirectly,  or 
would  be  entirely  disbelieved,  and  disregarded.  In  this  man- 
nor,  therefore,  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus  immuta- 
ble Falsehood  is  evidently  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvious  i<; 
iUs  to  all  men,  that  liars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it  ab- 
idately  necessary  to  speak  truth  firequently,  in  order  to  deceive. 
An  immutable  God  therefore,  unless  wc  suppose  immutability 
consistent  with  a  continual  change  of  conduct,  cannot  but  be  a^ 
God  of  truth. 

Vol.  I.  ?3 
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IV.  7%<;  exctlUncgof  Ti-vth^  and  the  turpitude  of  fmheho& 
furnish  an  infinite  motive  to  the  Creator  to  speak  truth  onhf. 

Wc,  limited  as  our  &\;ulties  arc,  perfectly  discern,  thatTrm 
is  entirely  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  i 
Intelligent  being.  Falsehood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceh 
with  equal  clearness  to  be  odious,  disgraceful,  and  contemptibt 
This,  God  sees,  unquestionably,  fiaur  more  clearly  and  perfect! 
than  we.  Falsehood  in  him,  we  see  beyond  a  possibility  < 
doubt,  would  be  disgrace  and  deformity,  prof>ortioned  to  tl 
greatness  of  his  character ;  and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportic 
honour  and  glory.  This,  also,  he  discerns  in  a  manner  infinite) 
superior  to  ours.  By  the  infinite  glory,  therefore,  with  which  li 
must  be  invested  by  truth,  and  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  h 
would  be  involved  by  felsehood,  he  is  presented  with  infinil 
motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite  dissuastves  from  falsehood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  ( 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  the  Creator  must  be  followed  by  es 
actly  the  same  effects,  which  they  produce  in  us.  In  the  forme 
case,  he  must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or  sell 
approbation ;  in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  c 
turpitude  and  unworthiness.  These  views,  and  the  emotioni 
with  which  they  must  be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  ii 
either  case,  boundless  :  an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  tb 
one  hand,  accompanied  of  course  with  unlimited  happiness ;  oi 
the  other,  a  boundless  sense  of  turpitude,  accompanied,  for  augli 
that  I  can  see,  with  boundless  shame  and  wretchedness. 

V.  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures^  that  they  irre 
sistihly  esteem  and  respect  TVuth,  and  disesteem  and  despie 
falsehood* 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsehood,  is  irresisti 
ble,  from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessai^ 
dictate  of  the  understanding,  when  employed  in  examining  tbi 
nature  of  these  subjects ;  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  dm} 
feeling,  or  influence,  of  the  heart.  Knaves  as  truly,  and  as  irre* 
sistibly,  as  honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other-dictate  of  thf 
understanding  was  ever  found  in  the  present  world :  no  other  ii 
capable  of  existing. 
Secondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap 
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pioess  of  maakiady  and  invariably  produclive  of  it ;  and  false- 
hood uUeriy  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invariably  pro- 
inctive  of  misery.  In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his 
fvovidence  forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without 
a  possibility  of  its  bein^  otherwise ;  and  to  disesteem  and  des- 
pise AJsebood. 

This  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  me- 
thods. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
Usehood,  he  has  irresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Tnidi ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.  But,  if  he  be 
■ot  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
only  end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  cre- 
ating Intelligent  beings. 

Secondly,  he  has  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth. 
As  a  Being  perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement 
to  impress  any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which 
phased  him.  That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other, 
vas  unquestionably  his  o\tn  character.  As  an  Immutable  Being, 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  cha- 
ncter  as  his  own,  except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  cha- 
iicter  actually  disclosed  by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  cha- 
lacter ;  it  must  have  arisen  from  one  of  these  sources  :  either  he 
WIS  afraid  to  disclose  his  own  character,  or  by  some  other  mo- 
live,  inconsistent  with  his  Independence,  was  inclined  to  disclose 
a  character,  with  which  he  was  not  pleased;  or  he  preferred 
MMne  other  character  to  his  own ;  or,  in  some  strange  moment, 
and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  departed  from  his  gene- 
ral disposition,  and,  denying  his  nature,  acted  in  a  manner  direct- 
Ij  ofqioaite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which  irresistibly  prove 
him  to  be  immutable.  Neither  of  these  will  be  asserted.  The 
Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  disclosed,  is  his  (rue- 
character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now 
adi  the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  Before  I  pro« 
ceed  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt 
to  lemove  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  improbably,  nor 
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unnaturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience, 
this,  that,  as  the  Thuk  ofOod  musi  be  presupposed^  and  admi 
before  we  can  admit  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  so  it  is  ab 
to  bring  those  declarations  to  evince  his  truth  ;  as  it  will  be  n 
ing  in  a  circle.  I  acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specie 
but  still  insist,  that  it  is  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  gi 
cd,  that  the  mere  declaration  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  i 
sincere,  furnishes,  by  itself,  no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  n 
vre  well  know,  that  insincere  beings  will  as  readily  arrogat 
themselves  sincerity  in  this  manner,  as  those  who  are  sine 
But  the  uniform  accordance  of  a  man\s  declarations  with  faiC 
jusdy  regarded  by  his  fellow-men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfa 
ry  proof  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  same  manner  may  God  ev 
his  sincerity  by  his  own  declarations ;  and  this,  I  shall  attc 
to  show,  he  has  done  in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  lei 
no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  mankind.  As,  there! 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ; 
I'casonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  Sc 
tures,  plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  decl; 
rions  of  a  sincere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  and  evidei 
of  his  tnuh. 

In  the  last  place ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  o 
means  of  examining  the  Thith  of  God,  as  manifested  in  his  de 
rations,  beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  an 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

I.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  Truth. 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and 
at  all  as  proving,  this  character. 

II.  He  has  made  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  all  of  ml 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared. 

The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  be 
.satisfactorily  examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Sc 
part  of  it  is,  indeed,  beydnd  the  reach  of  a  direct  examinati 
But,  as  almost  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  i 
can  at  any  time  be,  proved  by  suflScient  evidence  to  be  tn 
the  Truth  of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned. 
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tbne  declarations  the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth 
ofGody  which  is  furnished  of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uni- 
fam  accordance  of  his  declarations  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

Hi*  Chd  has  in  tke  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  pre- 
£cfiofit,  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled. 

h  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but 
bis  Truth  ;  especially  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  prc- 
dicdons,  as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered, 
stnoge,  perplexing,  seemingly  contradictory,  and,  independently 
of  ids  Truth,  altogether  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Such,  re- 
narkably,  were  those  which  respected  the  advent,  the  character, 
and  the  mediation,  of  the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those, 
which  respected  his  dispensations  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
oatioD  ;  and  those,  which  respected  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other 
sifflilar  predictions  no  explanation  can  be  given,  which  will  not 
finnly  establish  the  Truth  of  God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and 
mmJeind,  concerning  sin  and  holiness^  and  concerning  many  other 
tybjecis  of  less  importance^  all  of  which^  so  far  as  they  are  capa- 
Ue  9f  being  examined  by  tu^  are  exactly  true. 

ThcM  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state 
rfthe  moral  world;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings. 
of  which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  imderstood  by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  con- 
listent  with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he 
ahoald  thus  disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  God 
of  Truth. 

y.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments,  and  pro- 
mstd  blessings^  to  men  in  this  world ^  and  has,  as  the  same  Scrip- 
fvis  tatisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  pimishments. 
nd  betiawed  those  blessings,  in  the  course  of  his  providetxce. 

YI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  cove- 
Rmlf  vifA  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  has  com- 
jUtdy  fulfilled. 

YII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden 
fiisdnood^  in  man^  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions ;  viz. 
tMess  lifey  and  endless  death. 
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.  VIII.  He  has  strongly  exempiified  /Us  love  of  Truth,  and . 
hatred  of  falsehood^  hy  rezoarding  the  former  and  awfully  punL 
ing  the  latter^  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^ 

IX.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  mankimd 
himself  only  as  a  God  of  Truth* 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  are  in  the  fuUi 
manner,  by  the  character  pf  the  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  pre 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one,  who  has  believ 
the  Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  has  ever  called  tl 
doctrine  in  question. 

REMARKS. 

I  .St.  Hozo  gloriously  J  and  perfectly,  is  God  qualified  by  this  < 
iribute  to  be  the  Moral  governor  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws ;  whose  Datiu 
and  sanctions,  are  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  t 
great  means  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects;  and 
honour  and  reverence  to  the  RtJer.  In  other  words,  it  i&  a  ( 
verument  by  motives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  afii 
tions  of  rational  subjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  i 
ducements  to  voluntary  obedience.  No  other  government 
worthy  of  God :  tlicre  being,  indeed,  no  other,  beside  that 
mere  force  and  coercion.  Obedience  to  this  can  never  be  \ 
luntary,  virtuous,  amiable,  praiseworthy,  or  rewardable  :  wliei 
as  voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  these  characteristics;  tk 
renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  o( 
virtuous,  or  benevolent,  ruler.  This  government,  then,  is 
ihe  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Infinite  Min 
and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state,  and  wants,  of  ratioi 
beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  they  cam 
be  virtuous ;  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happy. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  i§  absolutely  nap 
sary,  that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  such,  as  ths^t 
can,  and  ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects  f  a 
of  course  a  character,  in  which  they  can  safely,  and  rational 
confide.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed  of  Tta 
should  be  approved  at  alL    Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  st  c 
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feet,  a  deformity ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice, 
ioToIving  every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  liar  is  pre-eminently 
odious  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  mankind ;  and  the  finish- 
ed depravity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is  exhibited  to  us  by  God 
liiinself  in  the  memorable  declaration,  He  was  a  liar  from  the  be- 
gmmng,  and  the  father  of  it.  A  God  of  falsehood  would  be  a 
■Master,  whose  depravity  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  com- 
prehend ;  and  who  would  of  necessity  be  regarded  with  absolute 
detestation  and  horror. 

But  how  could  obedience  be  voluntary  to  a  ruler,  whose  cha- 
racter, instead  of  being  esteemed,  and  reverenced,  was  only  dis- 
approved, hated,  and  despised  ?  Who  could  love  cither  him, 
or  his  coDunands  ?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  obedience  to 
falsehood  ?  Who  could  ever  be  pleased  with  subjection  to  a 
niler,  whose  character  he  could  not  respect  ?  The  very  suppo- 
ritMm  is  an  absurdity. 

h  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible  for  ra- 
lioBil  beings  volunt^ily  to  obey  a  Ruler,  in  whom  they  could 
not  confide ;  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  exercise  a  moral  government 
ofer  them.  Should  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  promise  rewards 
to  obedience,  and  threaten  punishments  to  disobedience ;  how 
could  it  be  known,  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promises,  or  execute 
Ub  threatenings  ?  *  How  could  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations 
true;  or  his  character  sincere?  Certainly,  neither  his 
nor  actions  could  be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge. 
Balh  might  as  easily,  and  as  naturally,  be  supposed  intention- 
ally to  disguise,  conceal,  or  deceive,  as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and 

hope,  of  Intelligent  beings.     By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  dc- 

or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance ; 

it  considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mowitains^  and  his 

fikhfiilness  as  enduring  for  ever.      If  no  confidence  could  be 

placed  in  hinit  none  could 'be  placed  elsewhere.     Every  thought, 

,  interest,  consolation,  and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the 

of  a  boundless  and  perpetually  disturbed  ocean,  where 

Kttand  safety  could  never  be  found.     All  beings  would  dis- 

tnattU;  and  the  Universe,  filled  as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would 

Wome  a  solitude.     Suspicion  and  jealousy  would  make  all  be- 
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ings  strangers,  and  enemies,  to  each  other.  Suspense  wouk 
every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  enjoyment:  a  state  alu 
wretched  and  deplorable,  but  here  supremely  and  finally  wre 
ed  because  the  suspense  would  be  endless,  as  well  as  unceasi 
The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through  et<jrnity  and  immeni 
would  discern  no  pole-star,  by  which  it  might  steer  its  ecu 
no  haven,  whither  it  might  betake  itself  for  safety  and  rep 
The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stormy  ocean  to  pei 
All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  his  purposes,  de 
rations,  and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable;  and  t 
therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disappoint  t 
reasonable  hopes ;  that  he  is  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded 
great  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  the  buik 
both  eternal.  However  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuat 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on 
it  rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety.  Were  these  fi 
reversed,  he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntary  obedien 
nor  act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings.  Now  h 
seen  to  be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress^  ttie  high  tcwery 
unchangeable  safety,  of  such  beings ;  and  their  obedience  to 
laws  is  a  voluntary  and  cheerful  effort  of  the  mind,  begun  li 
to  continue  for  ever. 

2dly.    fVe  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Fi 
IS  to  acceptance  with  God. 

5/.  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  ph 
God  ;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  mttst  believe  that  he  zi,  and  i 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligenllif  seek  him.  Faithy  ii 
first  and  simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of 
propositions,  to  which  we  assent,  arc  known  to  us  either  by 
tuition,  or  demonstration.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral] 
positions ;  almost  all  of  which,  although  they  are  in  many 
stances  spoken  of  as  known  by  us,  are  in  fact  only  beiiev 
the  evidence,  by  which  they  are  supported,  being  merely  pro 
ble  evidence.  Yet  on  these  propositions  is  dependent  all 
duty,  and  ultimately  all  our  happiness.  Wherever  the  pro 
bility  is  clear  and  unimpeachable.  Reason  demands,  that 
should  readily  assent  to  it,  as  being  the  best  evidence,  which 
case  will  admit.     In  the  same  manner  Reason  requires,  that 
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coadiicC  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being  the  best  rule,  of 
which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can  be,  possessed. 
A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every  such  case 
jield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  conduct  to 
every  rule  thus  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
will  refuse  both ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  skepticism 
uA  disobedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of 
tuent,  and  rectitude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our 
Maker. 

Tke  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
^the  understanding,  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tnes;  the  belief  of  a  man,  who  regards  them  with  good- will, 
isd  who  is  pleased  wUh  such  truths  as  they  present  to  the  mind. 
The  foundation  of  faith  in  these  declarations  is  a  similar  faith  in 
the  character,  especially  the  moral  character  of  God,  exhibited 
in  them,  and  evidenced  both  by  them,  and  by  other  extraneous 
proof.  This  character,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  great  and  lovely, 
by  a  mind  possessed  of  a  suitable  disposition,  is  not  in  the  strict 
lense  demonstrated  to  us ;  but  is  evinced  with  high  and  unex- 
ceptionable probability.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission 
of  it,  a  good  and  honest  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only 
thing  necessary. 

The  Truth,  or  Veracity,  of  God  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
moral  character,  on  which  the  faith  or  confidence,  which  is  term- 
ed Evangelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  all  his  de- 
ekrations,  promises,  and  covenants,  entirely  depend  for  their 
(rath  and  certainty;  and  therefore  all  the  confidence,  which 
creatnres  can  place  in  his  character,  designs,  or  conduct.  It  is 
adispensable,  in  order  to  our  exercising  any  regard  towards 
him  at  all,  that  we  believe,  that  he  is.  This,  however,  we  may 
do  by  the  aid  of  arguments,  furnished  by  the  light  of  nature. 
To  Mieve^  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them,  that  diligent  It/  seek 
km^  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  any  virtuous  regard  to 
Ittn  $  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
Ui  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  himself,  as  the  promiser. 

But  for  these  promises,  we  could  not  know,  that  he  thought  of 
hestowing  such  rewards ;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere  in  pro- 
aising,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  them.     Be- 
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tween  confidence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of  his  trutl 
there  is  no  alternative.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well  as  Scripti 
i-ally,  true,  that  he,  who  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liat 
Let  me,  then,  ask  every  person  in  this  assembly,  whether  thi 
distrust  of  God,  this  attribution  to  him  of  so  odious  and  coi 
temptiblc  a  character,  this  last  insult,  (as  mankind  estimate  ir 
suits,)  can,  in  his  own  view,  possibly  be  pleasing  to  God  ?  Yi 
this  is  a  fair  description  of  all  unbelief;  or,  as  it  ought  rather  t 
be  termed,  disbelief,  or  distrust.  As  this  conduct  can  never  b 
pleasing  in  his  sight ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  he,  who  is  the  subjec 
of  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God :  for  nothing  is  more  eviden 
than  that  God  will  never  accept  Aim,  with  whom  he  is  not  pleaf 
cd.  As,  then,  there  is  no  medium  between  this  character  an 
confidence,  or  faith ;  it  is,  I  think,  past  all  doubt,  that  faith  i 
indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  IntelL 
gent  being  from  his  Maker.  We  cannot  posribly  coincide  voIue 
larily  with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  hi 
Truth  and  benevolence,  and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  thos 
designs.  No  virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  laws,  c 
whose  rectitude  we  are  not  satisfied ;  no  complacency  exercii 
od  towards  a  character,  in  which  we  do  not  confide ;  no  gratitud 
rendered  for  benefits,  conferred  by  a  suspected  benefactor  5  n 
reliance  placed  on  promises,  made  by  a  being  of  doubted  verac: 
ty ;  and  no  praiseworthy  efibrts  made  to  promote  designs,  regarc 
cd  as  suspicious  and  unworthy.  Without  confidence,  the  soul  i 
separated  of  course,  from  its  Creator.  Distrust  is  in  its  own  natur 
enmity  against  him,  not  subject  to  his  law^  neither  indeed  can  bi 
How,  then,  can  God  be  pleased  with  this  character ;  or  acce[ 
him,  in  whom  it  exists  ? 

3dly.  How  greatly  ought  this  attribute  of  God  to  terrify  dt 
ceitful  men  ? 

By  deceitful  men  I  intend,  not  only  liars  of  every  descriptioi 
perjured  persons,  and  slanderers  ;  but  fraudulent  men  of  ever 
class  \  hypocrites,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  a 
other  men  guilty  of  intentional  deception.  From  the  cliaractc 
of  God,  as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  these  me 
have  every  thing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.     That  Go> 
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can  be  pleased  with  a  moral  character  opposite  to  his  own,  or 
that  he  will  bless  men  with  whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be 
imagined  for  a  moment.  But  there  is  no  moral  character,  more 
absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or  more  remote  from  his  pleasure, 
than  that  of  falsehood ;  falsehood  in  every  form ;  whether  of 
looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions  ;  and  in  every  degree, 
from  the  humble  pretence  to  the  palpable  lie.  Nor  is  any  im- 
moral conduct  adopted  against  clearer  evidence,  and  more  ab- 
solute conviction.  Truth  is  a  thing  perfectly  definite.  We  al- 
ways know  wheii  we  speak  it ;  and  equally  well  know  when  we 
utter  falsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  against  noon-day  light ; 
and  is  alway  committed  in  the  sunshine.  How,  then,  must  the 
Being,  invested  with  the  glorious,  and  eminently  divine,  attri- 
bute of  Truth,  as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base  and  vile  cha- 
racter, so  opposed  to  his  own,  and  so  hostile  to  the  virtue,  and 
happiness,  of  his  Intelligent  kingdom  ?  Miserable,  indeed,  must 
be  the  expectations,  and  the  lot,  of  all  wilful  deceivers,  even  if 
there  were  no  Scriptures ;  or  if  they  were  not  the  Word  of  God. 
But  there  are  Scriptures ;  and  they  arc  the  Word  of  God.  In 
them,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  expect,  most  terrible  additions  are 
made  to  the  alarms,  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  transgressors,  by 
the  voice  of  nature.  There,  his  determinations  to  inflict  signal 
vengeance  on  these  men,  are  announced  in  every  awful  form  by 

I  die  Crod  who  cannot  lie.  There  he  has  declared,  that  into  the 
kljf  ciijf,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy, 
iere  fhall  m  no  inse  enter  any  one^  who  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie. 
There  he  has  declared,  that  every  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the 

i     Uire,  that  humeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.     Let  every  deceitful 

I     Qttr  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  wickedly. 

!        4thly.   What  a  source  of  comfort,  joy,  and  quickening,  to  good 

I     mm  i$  the  truth  ofOod! 

When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when 

I  we  call  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin  ;  how  cold  and 
stupid  they  are  in  their  affections,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in 
thdr  obedience;  with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world, 
and  with  what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation  ;  how  frequently 
they  wound  Religion,  and  how  greatly  they  dishonour  God;  we 
Qiimot  but  feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  fiaithfulness  of  God  are  fn- 
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dispcnsably  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  forsaking  such  beings 
as  they  are,  and  incline  him  to  conduct  them  safely  to  his  etema 
kingdom.  Here,  created  faithfulness  would  not  suffice;  na 
prove  to  them  a  solid  ground  of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  o 
lively  and  supporting  hope.  A  higher  perfection  of  chara6tei 
seems  plainly  necessary  in  the  blessed  God,  to  enable  ^is  pa 
tience  to  bear  with  all  their  fauks,  and  his  mercy  to  triumpl 
over  all  their  transgressions. 

In  his  holy  Word,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  ex 
tent,  and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  tern 
p>oral  and  spiritual ;  blessings  present  and  eternal ;  blessings  c 
the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  delightful  nature  ;  extendinj 
alike  to  the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  U 
every  want,  and  every  situation.  Whatever  can  be  usefiil  t< 
them,  honourable  to  himself,  or  beneficial  to  the  Universe,  h< 
fi*eely  profiers  from  his  unlimited  bounty.  Finally,  Himself,  th< 
Sum  of  all  good,  the  overflowing  Fountain,  the  inexhaustibl 
Ocean,  whence  every  stream  of  happiness  flows,  he  engages  t 
them,  as  their  everlasting  possession. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good,  contained  in  these  pre 
mises,  to  beings  of  such  a  character  ?  The  unchangeable  truth  c 
God.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope^  whic 
can  never  make  them  ashamed,  with  a  faith,  which  cannot  b 
broken  down.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock  in  a  wear 
landt  they  sit  down  with  unspeakable  delight ;  and  see  all  thea 
promises  advancing  to  a  regular,  constant,  and  certain  fulfilmenl 
throughout  the  progress  of  never  ending  being. 

Here,  too,  they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  faitl 
fulness  in  his  service.  They  know,  that  he  cometh  in  cloud 
and  that  his  reward  is  with  him.  The  bruised  reed,  they  are  as 
sured,  he  will  never  break;  the  smoaking  flax  he  will  not  quench 
until  he  shall  have  brought  forth  judgment  unto  final  vtclorj 
Hence  they  wait  on  the  Lord  unceasingly,  and  renew  their  strengii 
Hence  they  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  They  run  in  tt 
Christian  course,  and  are  not  weary  ;  they  walk,  and  faint  not  i 
the  strait  and  narrow  way,  which  leads  to  life. 

In  the  mission,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resqi 
reetion,  intercessioii|  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  God  has  s«l  hi 
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seal  OD  ail  his  promises.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  be 
as  QDchaDgeable  and  everlasting  covenant.  In  the  solemn  ordi- 
•*  immediately  before  us,  a  living,  ^Achanging,  and  most 
r  memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  which,  testifying  infi- 
aitely  better  things  than  those  which  were  disclosed  to  Belshazzar, 
writes  before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities,  if 
we  indeed  believe  in  him,  we  are^  when  weighed  in  the  balance^ 
wA  found  wanting. 

»  The  Eachmrist-. 
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unnaturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.  It  is 
this,  that,  ct8  the  Thuk  ofOod  tniusi  be  prestpposed,  and  admiittd^ 
before  we  can  admit  the  truih  of  his  declaratiam  ;  80  it  tt  abnard 
to  bring  those  declarations  to  evince  his  truth  ;  as  it  will  be  arg%h 
ing  in  a  circle.  I  acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious ; 
but  still  insist,  that  it  is  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  grant- 
ed, that  the  mere  declaration  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is 
sincere^  furnishes,  by  itself,  no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  since 
vre  well  know,  that  insincere  beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to 
themselves  sincerity  in  this  manner,  as  those  who  are  sincere. 
But  the  uniform  accordance  of  a  man\s  declarations  with  facts  is 
justly  regarded  by  his  fellow-men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfacto- 
ry proof  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  same  manner  may  God  evince 
his  sincerity  by  his  own  declarations ;  and  this,  I  shall  attempt 
to  show,  he  has  done  in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves 
no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  mankind.  As,  therefore. 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ;  it  is 
reasonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  declara- 
tions of  a  sincere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  and  evidences 
of  his  truth. 

In  the  last  place ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 
means  of  examining  the  Truth  ofGodj  as  manifested  in  his  decla- 
rations, beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  amply 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

J.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  Truth. 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not 
at  all  as  proving,  this  character. 

II.  He  has  made  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared. 

The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being 
.satisfactorily  examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some 
part  of  it  is,  indeed,  beydnd  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination. 
But,  as  almost  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and 
can  at  any  time  be,  proved  by  suflScient  evidence  to  be  true ; 
the  Truth  of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned,     b 
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dwse  declaratioiM  the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth 
of  God,  which  is  furnished  of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uni- 
fim  acc(»dance  of  his  declarations  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

III.  Ood  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  pre- 
£pliofi#,  which  have  been  exactly  fulfil  led. 

h  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but 
bis  Truth  ;  especially  in  the  exact  acromplishment  of  such  pre- 
dictions, as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  utterecK 
stnnge,  perplexing,  seemingly  contradictory,  and,  independently 
of  his  Truth,  altogether  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Such,  re- 
markably, were  those  which  respected  the  advent,  the  character, 
and  the  mediation,  of  the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  ihose, 
which  respected  his  dispensations  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
nation  ;  and  those,  which  respected  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other 
similar  predictions  no  explanation  can  be  given,  which  will  not 
firmly  establish  the  Truth  of  God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and 
mwMndj  concerning  sin  and  holiness ,  and  concerning  many  other 
i\Ajecis  of  less  importance^  all  of  which j  so  far  as  they  are  capa- 
Ue  of  being  examined  by  tu,  are  exactly  true. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  stale 
rf the  moral  world ;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings. 
of  which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  understood  by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he 
should  thus  disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  Go<l 
of  Truth. 

V.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments,  and  pro- 
wued  blessings,  to  men  in  this  world  ^  and  has,  as  the  same  Scrip- 
t»es  satisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishments, 
^nd  bestomed  those  blessings,  in  the  course  of  his  providence. 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  covt- 
ncnlt  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  hc^  com- 
Jhiely  fulfilled. 

VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden 
Msthood,  in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions ;  viz. 
endless  life,  and  endless  death. 
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West ;  arid  pitying  those  who  fear  Aim,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  eh 
dren.  This  divine  perfection,  he  further  teaches  us,  is  an  inti 
rent  and  essential  part  of  the  character  of  God,  and  is  accoi 
ingly  from  everlasting  to  everlasting*  Nor  is  it  confined  to  ai 
place ;  nor  limited  by  any  opposing  power,  or  obstacle :  for  / 
Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens^  and  his  kingdom  r 
leth  over  alL  With  this  delightful  subject  in  such  full  and  stro: 
view,  he  finally  and  most  forcibly  calls  upon  angels,  who  ext 
in  strength^  upon  his  hosts,  the  ministers  who  do  his  pleasure,  m 
upon  all  the  works,  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bk 
Jehovah  for  this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  ofiai 
icsted,  in  so  many  forms,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  worl 

The  text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psalm ;  and  is  a  strong  ai 
ample  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to  L 
manner  of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  impart 
others  their  own  vivid  emotions,  of  this  doctrine, 

TTuit  God  is  a  God  of  Mercy. 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  good-will  towards  those^  who  have  n 
merited  it ;  and  especially  towards  those,  who  have  merited  otig 
and  punishment.  In  its  most  important  sense  it  denotes  the  cfM 
munication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessings,  to  such 
have  been  guilty  of  crimes ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  Gi 
to  those,  who  have  transgressed  his  most  holy  law,  provok* 
his  anger,  and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  metho 
which  I  have  adopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  tl 
divine  character ;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  ezl 
bited, 

L  By  Reason^  and, 

IL  By  Revelation. 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  mercifi 
because 

1st.  He  is  benevolent. 

Mercy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence.  It  is,  therefore,  re 
sonably  concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  being,  that  his  di 
position  will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exerciser 
•r  that,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  si 
licit  his  interference,  he  will  extend  bis  benevolence  to  them^  a 
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though  their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference 
at  his  hands  ;  or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  an- 
ger, rejection,  or  punishment.  But  God  is  boundlessly  benevo- 
lent. Mercy  in  the  abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  wliicb 
propriety  and  Justice  will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged 
by  Reason  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence. 
What,  and  how  great,  this  extent  is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach, 
tnd  what  crimes  it  will  forgive;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  deter- 
mined by  us ;  nor  upon  what  terras  it  will  be  extended  to  such  ob- 
jects, as  it  will  actually  reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed 
the  divine  law,  or  Adam  after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily 
determine  by  rational  arguments,  that  God  was  merciful :  and 
yet  neither  would  be  able  at  all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy 
would.be  extended  to  Aim ,-  or  if  it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what 
terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree. 

2dly.  Becauit  he  exercises  patUnce  and  ferbearanct  Uwards 
mankindm 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of 
God  ;  that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws, 
so  iiBLr  as  they  know  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  iniquities  to- 
wards each  others  <:annot  be  rationally  questioned.  The  con- 
duct, which  strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the 
proper  retribution  of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe 
and  immediate  punishment.  This  punishment,  however,  we  do 
not  find  executed.  On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life, 
notwithstanding  all  their  provocations ;  and  sun*ounds  them  with 
«n  endless  multitude  of  blessings.  In  this  part  of  divine  provi- 
dence, therefore,  we  find  a  direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of 
kindness  to  guilty  beings ;  and  this  repeated  in  instances  innume- 
rable ;  instances  so  multiplied,  and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to 
constitute  a  primary  and  essential  characteristic  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God  over  mankind. 

3dly.  Became  he  has  formed  the  human  mind  in  such  a  man- 
ter,  that  it  necessarily  considers  mercy  as  high  excellence  of  cha- 
meter. 

This  argument,  lareely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  is  applicable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  ab- 
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stract.  It  i^  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  i 
mercy,  would  be  therefcn^  destitute  of  amiableness ;  because  bi 
nevolence  in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiabk 
But  it  is  the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  thi 
Mercy  is  the  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  thi 
this  attribute  is  indispensable  to  a  character  of  absolute  perfec 
tion.  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it 
and  the  invariable  result  of  the  understanding,  when  employe 
on  this  subject  without  passion,  or  prejudice.  In  the  mean  tim< 
this  attribute  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  th 
comfort,  nay,  to  the  tolerable  existence,  of  mankind  in  the  pn 
sent  world.  Both  crimes  and  sufierings  are  here  so  numerom 
and  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot,  c 
all  men,  that  all  continually  need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  moi 
absolute  manner,  the  exercise  of  this  disposition.  Our  circum 
stances,  therefore,  continually  elucidate,  and  enforce  upon  ui 
the  justice  of  this  dictate  of  the  understanding. 

In  this  manner,  God  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  al 
tribute,  in  our  view,  abMrfutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  there 
fore  to  his  own,  character.  If,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  a  pai 
of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice,  t^ 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfection. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  discourses  Si 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessary  an] 
fiirther  to  insist  on  it  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  thinh,  be  fairly  concludd 
by  Reason,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  mankind  appeal 
to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  character  of  God 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  apprehension,  which  men  havi 
formed  of  the  object .  of  their  worship ;  as  is  evident  from  tbi 
Very  act  of  rendering  worship.  I  see  not  how  men  can  be  sap- 
posed  to  pray  to  any  being,  of  whose  favour  they  could  not  e» 
Certain  either  belief,  or  hope.  But  all  favour  from  God  to  guilt| 
beings  must  be  merciful.  In  worshipping  him,  therefore,  the] 
have,  I  think,  plainly  expressed  their  hope,  at  least,  that  he  wouU 
regard  them  with  mercy,  in  some  indefinite  degree ;  and  tba 
hope  they  have  probably  derived  from  one,  or  <^er»  of  these 
Considerations* 
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But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  final  forgive- 
neas  of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happiness  to  man) 
or,  if  this  were  to  be  granted,  upon  what  terms  these  blessings 
will  be  commuDicated ;  cannot  be  determined  by  Reason,  from 
any  considerations  within  its  power.  What  conduct  is  proper 
for  the  Infinite  Mind  to  pursue  towards  such  rebellious  and  guil- 
ty creatures,  as  we  are ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include 
any  future  &vour  to  us ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  un> 
derstemding.  Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for 
God  to  forgive  sin ;  and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultima- 
t«m  of  Reason  on  this  subject.  The  sins  of  men  are  so  cause- 
less, so  numerous,  and  so  great,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  so- 
lemnly considering  this  subject,  little  else  beside  a  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment*  To  relieve  the  distress  and  despondency, 
to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  Bible  comes  to  our  aid ;  and 
holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  unequivocal  proofs,  not  only  of 
the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent,  of  this  divine  attribute. 
These  are  found, 

1st.  h  the  numerous  Declarations^  which  assert  this  character 
rfGod. 

These  declarations  are  found  every  where ;  and  are  so  fami- 
liarly known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.  They  are 
sbo  given  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and 
with  the  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  all  de- 
nial, concerning  this  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a 
declaration  of  this  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  form- 
ed; and  the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustration. 

3dly«  hi  the  Precepts  of  the  Bible. 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other ;  and  as- 
sure them  of  peculiar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  glo- 
rious reward,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the  same 
tine,  Ihey  threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation 
and  absolute  rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nay,  they  forbid 
« to  hope,  and  even  to  ask,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  unless 
we  heartily  forgive  the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.  The  mer- 
ijfvi  only  are  entitled  by  the  Scriptures  to  the  attainment  of  mer- 
cy; while  those  of  a  contrary  character  are  uniformly  threaten- 
ed with  a  terrible  retribution. 
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This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  possible 
force  in  the  account,  given  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  judgment* 
In  this  account,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  MeUtheWf 
our  Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance 
of  mankind,  but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  no  other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  des* 
titution  of  this  attribute  and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed^ 
from  numerous  declarations,  made  by  himself,  that  mercy  is  not 
the  only  thing,  required  of  men  by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  the 
only  thing,  regarded  by  the  Judge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejec- 
tion, of  men  at  the  great  day.  But  we  are  clearly  taught  in  this 
account,  that  mercy  holds  the  foremost  place  in  human  excel- 
lence, and  in  the  divine  estimation  ;  and  that  the  contrary  cha- 
racter is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pre-eminently  the  object 
of  the  divine  abhorrence. 

3dly.  In  Testimonies  of  the  divine  Approbation,  given  to  sitchf 
as  have  exercised  this  disposition  ;  and  of  the  divine  disapproba' 
lion  of  such,  as  have  exhibited  the  contrary  c/iaracter. 

In  the  instances  of  Rahab,  Ruth,  Boaz,  David  towards  Satd 
and  his  home^  Obadiah  toipards  the  prophets  of  God^  Ebed-nuleck 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Ctishite)  towards  Jeremiah^  &c.  God  was  pleas- 
ed to  give  direct  and  important  testimonies  of  his  favour  and  ap- 
probation in  blessing  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  their 
fellow-men.  On  the  other  hand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  aw- 
ful manner  his  displeasure  against  Saul  and  his  house,  for  hii 
cruelty  towards  the  Gibeonitesj  against  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Jlthaliah^ 
Pashur,  Herod,  and  many  others,  for  their  cruelty.  These  are 
all  direct  proofs,  that  mercy  is  highly  acceptable  to  God  ;  an  1  that 
the  implacable  and  unmerciful  are  an  abomination  in  his  sight* 

4thly.  In  requiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himself 
as  a  merciful  God. 

On  this  argument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I  shall 
not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  applica* 
tion,  alrejidy  made  of  it,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  consi- 
dered  in  former  discourses. 

5thly.  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is,  to  us,  the  channel,  through  which  the  divine  mercjr 
flows ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  a 
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eiepciBed  towards  mankind.  All  me  preceding  arguments, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a 
reference  to  him,  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation. 
This  great  subject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration, 
ittore  extended,  and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion 
will  permit.  Such  a  minute  examination  will,  however,  be  the 
leM  necessary  at  the  present  time,  because  the  subject  will  recur 
in;  many  forms  during  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  be-' 
cause  it  is  the  commanding  theme  in  every  desk,  and  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  information  to  every  religious  audience.  I  shall 
now  briefly  consider  the  mercy  of  God,  as  illustrated  by  the 

Life,  and 

Deaths  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  this  time  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisted 
on;  as  it  will  be,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  future  investigation, 
k  IB  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  he  was,  what  he  cannot  with 
decency  be  denied  to  be,  the  beloved  Son  of  God^  in  whom  he  w 
ever  well  pleased ;  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
imge  of  his  person;  as  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  by 
inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they ;  the  first 
horn  of  every  creature  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  as 
well  as  in  the  earth. 

When  this  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wonderful 
beyond  any  possible  estimation  of  such  minds  as  ours,  became  m- 
tomate  ;  he,  who  was  rich  in  the  best  of  alt  possessions,  the  un- 
(jualified  love  of  his  Father,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we 
ikrough  him  might  become  rich.  He  allied  himself,  in  a  manner 
intimate,  eternal,  and  inseparable,  Xo fie sh  and  blood,  to  sinners  and 
worms  of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  ashamed,  to  call 
(kern  his  brethren.  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose 
for  which  he  interfered,  the  greatness  of  his  tehderness  and 
conpaMion  for  mankind,  are  exhibited,  with  the  utmost  possible 
force,  in  the  greatness  of  the  condescension  and  humiliation, 
which  he  thus  voluntarily  assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  not  only  became  man,  but  man  in  the  humblest 
circQBlstances ;  was  the  son  of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor 
man;  and  was  bom  in  a  stable,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
^  laid  in  a  manger. 
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In  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exilic 
bited  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  almost  all  his  rt* 
sidence  in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  aboul 
twelve  years  afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  sab< 
jected  to  the  commands  and  government  of  his  humble  parents; 
and  wrought  patiently  in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  laborioosij 
earning  his  own  bread,  and  theirs,  by  the  sweat  of  kis  brtm* 
After  he  began  his  public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  foadj 
particularly  to  those  who  were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  bait 
maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils.  To  the  poor,  to  publicaoti 
and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the  Gospel ;  and  with  supreoM 
patience,  labour,  and  benignity,  invited  them  to  eternal  life. 
Samaritans,  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond  example,  he  brought  inti 
Xhe  divine  kingdom ;  and,  after  warning,  instructing,  and  exhort- 
ing Jerusalem^  to  the  last  limits  of  hope,  he  wept  with  the  deep 
est  compassion  over  its  unbelief  and  ruin- 
In  his  deaths  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more  won 
derfully  manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  life 
was  wholly  voluntary :  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changeM 
and  their  companions  out  of  the  temple  ;  at  whose  presence  tb« 
guards  fell  backward  to  the  ground  ;  whose  voice,  diseases,  de- 
mons, and  elements  obeyed  ;  and  who  re-summoned  life  to  the 
breathless  corpses  of  others  ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged 
his  own  life,  prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  for- 
bidden by  his  power  the  approach  of  danger  and  harm.  Ao- 
cordingly,  he  informs  us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  far  his  shs^ 
and  that  no  man  took  it  from  him,  biU  that  he  laid  it  damn  tf 
himself. 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  whicli 
can  be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  malefeo* 
tor,  and  that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind  ;  a  death,  also,  pvo^ 
nounced  by  the  voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded 
and  attended  by  every  circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and 
shame,  which  a  furious  rabble,  and  their  more  malignant  nte- 
ters,  could  devise,  or  inflict.  Nor  was  it  less  distressing  tfaea 
humiliating.  The  clear  foresight  of  it,  m  the  garden  o/*  G€iks^ 
mane  J  threw  even  him,  with  all  his  lion-like  fortitude,  into'M 
ifioiy;  and  forced  sweai  from  his  body  in  the  form  of  gr00 
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ir9fB  of  blood.  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the  cross  extorted  from 
hkn  that  bitter  cry,  •%  Gorf,  my  God,  nhy  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 
it  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  Ac  madt  his  soul  an  offer- 
vug  far  »m,  and  that,  in  his  soul,  his  peculiar  distresses  were  chief- 
Ij  siifiered.  This  death,  together  with  all  the  anguish  which  it 
iavolved,  he  perfectly  foresaw,  and  predicted ;  and  in  the  full 
sight  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  suffering.  In  the 
iftidst  of  his  agonies,  also,  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers ;  and  with  such  efficacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from 
Wtcmciiixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name, 
AroQ^the  preaching  oi  St.  Peter  ^  and  are  now  in  the  heaven  of 
beavens,  celebrating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compas- 
SOD  of  their  Redeemer. 

The  incarnation,  life,  and  death,  of  Christ,  were  undertaken, 
aind  accomplished,  by  him  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those,  for  whom  they  were  to  be  undergone.  He  knew 
perfectly,  that  they  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  con- 
demned and  ruined ;  utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony^ 
to  accept  his  person,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation. 
He  perfectly  knew,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him, 
orgeatefiil  for  the  immense  benefits  which  he  proffered,  it  would 
Wnecessary,  after  all  he  had  done,  to  send  the  spirit  of  grace 
iniotfae  world,  to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind.  Of 
course,  he  engaged  in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compas- 
aon  only,  to  the  miserable  beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem. 
As  his  own  character  and  conduct  are,  therefore,  the  strongest 
possible  exhibition  of  mercy  ;  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all 
these  sufferings  for  this  end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the 
dearest  object  in  the  Universe,  has  in  this  transaction  equally 
tthibited  mercy  as  his  own  character. 
From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  subject,  I  remark. 
1st*  Tlbe  Glory  of  this  divine  attribute. 

No  moral  characteristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lovely  as 
tUt»  or  so  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being.  To  love  virtue^ 
aid  tht  virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  commendable ; 
mA  includes  all  which  we  intend  by  justice,  candour,  or  compla- 
cency, •»  exercised  towards  tl\e  character  of  others.    In  those*- 
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tvho  exercise  this  dii^position,  it  is  both  honourable  tnd  loveljr 
and  to  those,  who  are  thus  loved,  it  is  an  eminent  ingredient  a 
happiness. 

To  love  those,  whose  character  has  not  been  exhibited  to  ns 
as  either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolute  stran- 
gers, merely  because  they  are  rational  beings ;  seems  plainly  tc 
be  a  still  higher  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  character 
But  to  love  those,  who  are  known  to  be  enemies  to  «*,  as  wel 
as  vile  and  hateful  in  themselves  ;  and  to  endeavour,  with  pecu* 
liar  self-denial,  or  with  great  efforts,  to  render  them  virtuous 
and  happy  ;  is  a  still  nobler  exercise  of  goodness,  than  either  o 
the  former.  This,  as  mankind  in  the  calm  exercise  of  Reasoi 
have  ever  determined,  and  as  the  Scriptures  have  abundantly 
declared,  is  the  crown,  the  splendour,  the  glory,  of  moral  excel 
lence. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  diflBcult  to  refrain  from  callin| 
to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  angels  have  formed,  and  expressed 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exalted  and  benevolent  be 
ings  left  their  happy  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  imroedi 
ately  to  this  sinful  world.  Here,  for  four  thousand  years,  the; 
had  in  the  course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  little  else  in  th 
conduct  of  men,  beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  eaci 
other,  and  the  debasement  of  themselves.  Still,  with  a  divio 
sympathy,  they  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  guilty  mim 
renewed,  the  impious  and  deformed  life  purified  from  its  stains 
and  thp  salvation  of  the  ruined  children  of  Adam  certainly  ac 
complished.  Eagerly  they  hastened  to  proclaim  the  glad  tiding 
of  great  joy  ^  that  a  Saviour  was  horn  unto  men  in  the  city  of  Davie 
One  soul  animated  them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  b 
the  same  ei^alted  benevolence,  they  sung.  Glory  to  God  in  Ih 
highest^  and  on  earth  pare;  Good-will  towards  men. 

How  different  have  been  the  feelings  of  mankind,  for  whor 
this  Mediation  has  been  accomplished  !  Mankind,  when  Chrif 
appeared  in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  dis 
position,  with  evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned,  in  thei 
unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  Redeemer.  We^  as  well  as  others 
«CS8  and  prove  this  character.     Were  Christ  now  to  be  bon 
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tfcora  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  we»  like  the  Jew$, 
AmAA  leave  him  in  a  stable,  consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute 
hira  through  life,  and  compel  him  to  a  violent  death.  The  JewM 
began  their  warfare  against  him  with  disbelieving  and  rejecting 
him )  and  ended  it  with  his  crucifixion.  Our  disbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  Christ  are  but  too  fearful  indications,  that,  were  our  cir- 
onutances  the  same  with  theirs,  we  should  unite  with  them  in 
nailing  Him  to  the  cross.  In  the  single  act  of  refusing  to  comme- 
morate his  death,  how  many,  here  present,  declare,  that  even 
*tt  their  own  view  they  are  not  his  friends.  Let  every  such  per- 
son remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  who  is  not 
for  hi$n  i$  against  him. 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  was  infinitely  rich^  in  all 
good,  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sokes.  Of  course,  he  need- 
ed not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  With  infinite  ease,  and 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out 
of  being,  and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient 
and  glorious  creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  throughout  eternity, 
have  employed  themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  faitfa- 
iulnesa  and  joy.  Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  ques* 
tioni,  did  he  choose  to  become  Man  ;  to  sufier,  and  to  die,  for 
the  lost  race  of' Adam ;  for  you,  and  for  me  ?  The  only  answer 
he  himself  has  long  since  given.  God  so  loved  the  worlds  that 
At  g4g^e  his  mdy  begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Atm, 
fhmtid  not  perisk,  but  have  everlasting  life*  God  was  so  benevo- 
lent, so  disposed  to  show  kindness,  so  full  of  long  sufiering  and 
tender  mercy,  that  even  this  exertion  was  not  too  great  for  him 
tDBiake. 

Sdiy.  From  these  considerations  we  also  learn  the  absolute  ne* 
eusiiy  of  divine  Revelation  to  mankind. 

On  the  question.  Whether  God  will  forgive  sin^  and  accept  sin- 
ners, evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the 
gmve.  The  question  is,  therefore,  infinitely  important  to  us ; 
and  needs,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  doctrine,  that  God  is  merciful^  is,  I  think,  in  the  view  of 
Season,  sufficiently  probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that 
it  is,  or  can  be,  proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case,  Rea- 
eoa  is  utterly  unable  to  evince.    In  what  manner  this  conduct 
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on  the  part  of  God  woald  affect  the  government,  and  welCare,  oi 
the  Universe,  man,  without  Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  de- 
termine.  It  is  one  thing  to  discern,  that  God  is  merciful ;  and 
wholly  another,  to  know  the  objects,  to  which  the  divine  mere] 
can  with  propriety  be  extended,  or  the  cases,  in  which  it  cfti 
with  propriety  interfere* 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men, 
it  must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  attribute;  or 

3dly.  From  the  fact^  that  he  hasj  in  some  one  instancs  ai  Um$t 
forgiven  sin;  or 

3diy.  From  some  declaration^  that  he  wUl  forgive  it ;  or 

4thly.  From  some  argument^  founded  on  analogy. 

From  the  nature  of  ike  Divine  Merely  we  cannot  conclude, 
that  God  can,  or  will,  forgive  the  sins  of  Mankind*  Whatevei 
is  best,  and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  war^ 
ranted  to  conclude  he  will  certainly  do  ;  but  what  this  is  can 
never.be  determined  by  our  minds.  Two  things  place  this  aa^ 
sertion  beyond  debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  of  the  divine  king* 
dom,  and  of  all  its  immense  and  eternal  concerns,  which  m«sl 
of  course  demand  far  other  measures,  than  such,  as  we  are  able 
to  comprehend,  or  devise :  the  other  is,  that  God^  in  fact^  does 
innumerable  things,  utterly  contrary  to  all  that  we  should  expect^ 
and  wholly  remold  beyond  the  limits  of  our  understanding*  These 
furnish  the  most  ample  proofs,  that  he  will  do  innumerable  othot 
things,  equally  contrary  to  our  expectation,  and  decision ;  and| 
of  course,  that  we  cannot  pre-determine  what  he  will  do. 

Revelation  apart,  wc  know  no  instance,  in  whi4:h  he  has  fo^ 
given,  and  possess  no  declaration,  that  he  will  forgive,  the  sins  of 
Men. 

Squally  destitute  are  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which  this 
conclusion  can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  ground  eves 
of  hope,  furnished  by  his  Providence,  is  the  Patience  with  which 
he  endures,  and  the  blessings  witli  which  he  surrounds  us,  not» 
withstanding  our  provocations.  But  this  conduct  seems  to  bt 
connected  by  necessity  with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  Airnishes  im 
solid  argument  of  a  future  and  favourable  reward.  The  gloomgf 
and  distressing  circumstances,  which  attend  our  removal  frofli 
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tUtWoridby  deatb»  exhibit,  on  the  contrary,  awful  premoni- 
of  an  unhappy  allotment  to  us  beyond  die  grave, 
lodependendy  c^  Revelation,  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of 
justice  and  rigid  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemn- 
id.  He  is  in  foct  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced 
guilty,  in  the  day  of  trial.  In  this  situation.  Reason  finds,  and 
letwes  him ;  and  to  this  situation,  Infidelity  conducts  him  again. 
Without  the  mediation  of  Christ,  there  is  no  escape  fi*om  the 
sentence  of  the  divine  law ;  and  Revelation  itself  fiimishes  no 
other  way  in  which  Mercy  can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

Accivding  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  the  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteous*^ 
M8S ;  and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faith- 
fally  obeyed  God ;  you  will  be  acquitted  :  if  not ;  you  must  be 
CQodemned.  If,  then,  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  hap- 
piness; if  deliverance  fi*om  wrath,  and  escape  firom  ruin,  are 
necessary  to  you ;  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation, 
wlttch  alone  brings  this  mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  fiir- 
nidies  you  with  a  hope  of  sharing  in  its  blessings,  are  equally 
necessary. 

'  3dly«  These  corniderations  strongly  enforce  the  guilt  and  dan- 
ger €f  Cruelty. 

A  merciful  Grod,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
namation  of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fail  to  detest  supremely 
die  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.  These  are  the 
two  extremes  of  the  moral  Mature :  the  former  supremely  lovely ; 
the  .latter  supremely  hateful.  Thus  God  has  declared  in  the 
Seriptares ;  and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  ages  and 
ntioiis.  The  awful  parable  of  the  servant  who  owed  ten  thou- 
md  ialentSy  brings  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  great- 
est force,  of  which  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Lord, 
|ftat  as  it  was,  was  freely  forgiven.  But,  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
fcDow-servant,  he  was  thrust  into  prison^  and  delivered  over  to  the 
(mnmiorsy  until  he  should  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which 
he  owed.  In  what  an  afi*ecting  manner  does  this  story  exhibit 
the  indignation  of  God  against  unkindness  and  oppression  ?  How 
pUnly  does  he  here  teach  us,  that  this  sin  is  pre-eminently  pro- 
HBking  in  his  sight,  and,  beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  the 
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\  of  akiolale  refection  mad  cndev  sefeng*  I>i  every 
crael,  every  anfeeliiig,  mu  ticfliUeal  thv  terhfale  ezhibitMNi  of 
the  fiewB,  eoCertained  bj  a  merciial  God  coKcning  bis  odkms 
and  detestable  chancter. 

the  exerdge  nfMtrcg. 

In  the  great  kingdooi  of  Pravideiice,  hoviaaoy  blessings  ate 
cootinoany  pnnrided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  eril  and  ton 
thankful  race  oiAiamt    In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable  prouro"; 
cations ;  in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idobtry,  lewdness,  frlsehodd^r 
oppressions,  wars,  and  devastations;  notwithstanding  this  great . 
world  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  boose  of 
pollution,  and  a  field  of  blood ;  the  sun  continually  arises  ;  the 
rain  descends ;  the  fields  blossom ;  the  harvests  ripen ;  the  jeaieiif 
^re  fruitful ;  and  the  Ae«rttofmen  mreJUUdwitk  food  and  glkd^ 
fu$$.    In  the  divine  precepts,  the  same  glorious  disposition  reigns ; 
and  mankind  are  required,  with  infinite  obligation,  to  imitate  and  . 
assume  this  exalted  character ;  fo  ht  nurctftd  ms  thtir  Father  vAa  ^ 
if  m  heaven  is  merc^d*     In  the  promises  of  the  Grospel,  we  are  . 
allured  to  this  most  amiable  of  ail  conduct  by  the  reward  of  im* 
mortal  life  and  glory ;  and  hear  God  himself  declaring.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

In  the  threatrnings,  we  arc  deterred  from  the  contrary  condua . 
by  tho  fearful  denunciation  of  eternal  woe. 

In  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  presented  with  a 
perfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  at- 
tribute ;  furnished  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the  soul 
and  spirit;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  ail  precedent,  and 
all  praise ;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  and  agony,  vo- 
luntarily undergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing  worldi 
and  beautified  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevb» 
lencc  in  its  most  divine  form.  In  this  we  indeed  beheld  theglarji 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Here 
we  are  drawn  with  eordn  of  love,  that  we  may  run  after  Um. 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fail 
to  forgive  men  their  trespasses  against  ti*,  and  be  kind  to  the  evU 
and  unthankful^  Can  we  fail  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungrf^ 
and  to  bring  the  poor^  that  are  cast  out^  into  our  keusu  f     WTUis  we 
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ar  lAe  naked,  must  we  not  be  willing  to  caver  him :  nmst  we  not 
MB  unable  to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh? 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intrudes  itself  into 
lie  mind,  and  is  insidiously  busy  in  establishing  its  ascendency 
Iter  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains,  to  fasten  us  in 
londage ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the  high  places  of  power 
ad:distinction,  and  promises,  that  we  shall  he  as  Oods  in  gran- 
ewand  glory;  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that  we  have  much 
stkb  laid  up  for  many  years  ^  and  bids  us  take  our  ease,  eat,  drink, 
j/dk€  merry  ;  in  a  word,  when  temptation,  sense,  and  sin,  crowd 
found  U8,  and  prepare  us  to  absorb  all  our  affections  in  selfish 
Ittification ;  let  us  look  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  remember, 
id  behold,  there,  what  he  has  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  bar* 
med  indeed ;  if  we  are  not  literally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sisis  ; 
t'lhall  find  it  difficult,  and  I  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in 
wait  measure  do  likewise.  We  shall,  like  him,  love  our  enemies^ 
id  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again :  we  shall  bless 
kMi  ihii  curse  us,  and  pray  for  them,  who  despitefully  use  us  and 
Avtcitle  tif  •  7%en  shall  we  indeed  be  the  children  of  our  Father 
ksis  in  heaveny  who  maketh  his  Sun  to  arise  on  the  evil,  as  well 
fern  the  good.  Then  shall  our  light  break  forth  as  the  mornings 
wd  our  health  spring  forth  speedily :  our  righteousness  shall  go 
ifkf^s  «»,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  our  rere^ward* 
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SERMON  XIII. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 


1  Tim.  i.  17. 

«Vo»  unto  the  King  eternal^  immortal^  invisible,  the  only  wise  God^ 
be  honour,  and  glory ^  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen* 

Mtkis  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  eternal^  immortal^  and  invisible  Rider 
of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise  ^  with  a  solemn 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God  is  called  the  only 
Wise,  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside 
that  which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  source  of  all 
Wisdom,  and  wise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  all  other  wis- 
dom nothing  in  comparison  with  his.  The  Wisdom  of  God  w,  in 
Mer  words^  infinite ;  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

The  word  Wisdom,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character, 
and  to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelligent  being.  As  applied  to  the 
latter,  it  denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  the  selection  and 
udoption  of  good  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  it  denotes  that  Attribute,  which  thus  chooses^ 
stUcts,  and  adopts. 

Wisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute  ;  being  made  up  of 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends 
ami  means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is 
farmed,  therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  united  in 
jrionmng',  and  accomplishing,  all  reat  good,  in  the  progress  of 
Us  immense  and  eternal  kingdom. 
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It  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience 
and  Benevolence  of  God  have  already  been  separately  discuss^ 
ed,  an  examination  of  them,  when  combined  in  the  attribute  of 
wisdom,  must  be  superfluous.  I  have  at  times  adopted  this  oph* 
ion ;  but  upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minds  to  dwell 
on  these  attributes,  in  this  combination ;  a  propensity  encourag- 
ed abundantly  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which 
the  divine  wisdom  recurs,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting 
both  in  the  conversation  and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  6f 
God,  I  have  concluded,  that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject 
would,  if  properly  conducted,  hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system 
of  discourses. 

After  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  be  unneces* 
sary  to  allege  any  proofs  of  their  existence  in  this  combinatioo. 
This  discourse  will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  in  ilhistrating 
this  dignified  subject^  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  various  conduct  df 
the  Most  High.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  txnmph$  mdij 
will  be  selected ;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  » 
this  occasion  to  extend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length. 
The  scheme  of  discourse,  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  me^ 
tion, 

fst.  Summarily^  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine  wisdom^  0s 
are  commonly  insisted  on ;  and 

2dly.  More  particularly^  some  others^  which  have  been  less  the 
objects  of  public  attention  ;  or  which^  at  least,  I  have  seen  eHker 
"sery  little^  or  not  at  all^  discussed  by  others. 

1st.  1  shall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifications  of  the  di- 
vine  wisdom^  as  are  commonly  insisted  on. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  Hk 
heavens  by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with 
the  greatest  force  and  splendour.  In  all  ages,  contemplativf 
men  have  regarded  the  illustrious  objects,  presented  to  us  in  this 
great  field  of  observation,  as  eminently  indicating  the  wisdom  df 
God.  O  give  thanks,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone  ib* 
eth  great  wonders  ;  who  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens  ;  who  made 
great  lights  ;  the  Suit  to  rule  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stare  <* 
rule  by  night;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.     The  Lord  iff 
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I,  saith  Solomon f  hath  founded  the  earth;  hy  understand^ 
kg  kttih  he  established  the  heavens.  When  he  prepared  the  hea* 
iwir,say8  Wisdom  itself  speaking  by  the  Voice  of  the  same  wri- 
Usr»  I  was  there  §  when  he  set  a  compass  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 
;  To  us,  whose  views  are  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modern 
astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which 
it  could  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not 
the  feet,  were  so  partially  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many 
nspects  perplexed  and  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we 
discern  the  Sun  to  be  a  vast,  Idminous  world,  astonishingly  greatr 
v  than  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the  solar  system. 
All  these  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their 
common  centre*  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  light, 
vegularity,  and  harmony ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  the 
aeaos  of  sustaining  it;  food,  raiment,  warmth,  and  activity; 
aftd  their  consequences,  usefulness,  and  enjo)mrient«  This  amaz- 
ing scene  of  wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  be- 
lime^  18  in  a  sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems, 
diAised  throughout  the  boundless  expansion ;  and  repeated  with 
a  similar  display  of  divine  wisdom  in  their  regularity,  harmony, 
aw)'  beauty*  Even  an  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess, 
that  in  this  scene  there  is  a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment 
<tf  just  such  things,  as,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  appear 
to  be  suited  to  die  most  perfect  operations  of  the  most  perfect 
wisdom. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons^  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of 
tkt  same  magnificence ;  and  an  exhibition,  not  less  affecting,  of 
die  same  glorious  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  the 
mtih,  are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuit, 
Sommer  and  Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
tesflary  for  me  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in 
iridcli  the  divine  Hand  provides,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  seasons,  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our  die- 
iKsses,  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  our  enjoyments.  A 
vkihl  aeeds  not  to  be  informed,  that  all  creatures  Tiurit  lipoid  Godj 
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that  he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season ;  and  that  k 
opens  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  wants  •  of  every  living  thing* 

Nearly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  thaty  by  whki 
the  world  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  The  diurna 
rotation  of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  but- 
Dishes  to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  these  two  greai 
afiections  of  our  globe ;  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connecteii 
with  the  same  position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a 
regular  succession,  over  all  the  regions  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  By  the  day,  man  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the 
business  of  life  ;  and  by  the  night  is,  at  the  necessary  and  most 
proper  intervals,  furnished  with  seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  by  means  of  the  refrangibility  of 
light',  and  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of 
day  is  added  to  us  every  morning  and  every  evening  ;  and  die 
light  of  the  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  and  withdrawn  from  us,  in  that 
gradual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  eminently  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful, is  at  the  same  time  the  only  manner,  in  which  it  could  be 
comfortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the  earth  is  clothed  in  green  ;  a  colour 
emiaently  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals,  then 
are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  means,  by  which  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily 
inspection,  and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approba- 
tion merely,  but  amazement.  A  single  plant  produces  yearly  tf 
great  nund)er  of  seeds  ^  so  many,  as  to  furnish,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence,  abundant  assurance,  that  that  kind  of  plant 
shall  be  continued  tliroughout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world. 
As  a  further  security,  these  seeds  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
and  in  all  probability  universally,  incorruptible,  when  lodgedhe* 
low  the  depth,  within  which  vegetation  springs  ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  so  easily  dissoluble  above  that  limit.  By  the  latta 
circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  and  abundant  vegetation  is  se< 
cured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasured  in  the  earth  for  long 
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mods  of  time;  whence  by  deep  plowing,  digging,  and  other 
leans,  they  are  brought  again  within  the  region  of  vegetation, 
nd  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.  I  have  been 
itisiactorily  informed  of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which  had  in 
m  manner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  two 
uidred  years.  The  diffusion  of  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  the 
trth  is  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more 
MiderfuK  Such  seeds,  as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more 
)vious  means ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stones  and  seeds  of 
uts;  are  commonly  swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and 
wveyed  in  their  stomachs  whithersoever  they  rove ;  and  are  ul- 
nately  planted,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  coun- 
tes^  but  also  in  more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable 
eight,  are  lodged  permanently  in  a  large  and  light  husk;  which, 
gether  with  the  seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after 
e  seed  has  become  ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  exten- 
re  tracts.  Others,  still,  are  winged,  and  feathered,  in  such  a 
anner,  as  to  be  easily  wafted  in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through 
1  the  surrounding  country.  A  young  gentleman,  once  in  my 
■esence  examining  a  seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass,  and  find- 
g  a  beautiful  feather  thus  adhering  to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this 
witrivance  for  the  dispersion  of  such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that 
»  exclaimed,  **  The  man  must  be  a  brute,  who  does  not  believe 
the  existence  of  God." 

The  most  necessary  and  useful  things  are  also,  with  the  most 
•rfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused  ^  while  those,  which  are  less 
teresting  to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary. 
9od,  raiment,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.  Gold 
id  gems,  wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  pr^rticular  places. 
lieat  and  grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more 
ifls  and  climates  than  any  other.  Water  and  air  exist  through- 
it  the  world ;  and  are  placed  beyond  the  controul  of  man. 
ould  any  one  of  our  race  command  either  of  these  elements, 
8  would  possess  an  absolute  dominion  over  every  inhabitant  of 
KWe  regions,  to  which  this  command  extended.  Animals,  use- 
ilfor  food,  or  other  important  purposes  of  man,  are  multiplied 
isily  to  any  extent.  Fish,  which  furnish  so  considerable  a  part 
f  human  sustenance,  multiply,  in  a  sense,  endlessly.     Other 
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animals,  of  inferior  use,  are  by  various  causes  limited  to  a  very 
moderate  increase.  The  clothing  of  animals  changes  with  the 
change  of  climate.  When  removed  to  a  cold  latitude,  it  bec<Hiiei 
thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when  to  a  hot  latitude,  it  becomes  thin, 
coai*se,  and  cool.  Without  these  changes,  the  animals  thus  ft* 
moved  would  be  unable  to  live. 

Both  the  body  and  miiid  of  man  are  astonishing  exhibitions  of 
wisdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  different  ways.  As  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  subject,  for  a  purpose  somewhat  different,  in  a  fo^ 
mer  discourse ;  and  as  it  is  so  often  insisted  on  by  others ;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  with  only  two  or  three  observations.  The  eye, 
says  Nicholson^  were  all  other  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God  unknown,  or  lost,  would  remain  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  self-jestoring  power  of  our  bodieSi 
when  diseased,  or  wounded,  is  among  the  most  extraordinary 
evidences  of  this  attribute. 

2dly.  /  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhibmona  of  the  Wit* 
dom  of  God,  less  frequenily  insisted  on  than  those  already  spe* 
cified. 

A  vamderfal  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  found,  in  the  first  place^ 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ends  by  few  and  simple  meanM. 
The  great  principle  of  gravitation^  for  example,  4inites,  and  holds 
together,  the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds  f  combines  ia 
one  vast  union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  system ;  generates 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  the  Sun,  and  of 
their  satellites  round  the  planets ;  and  governs,  universally,  their 
regularity  and  harmony ;  levels  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
prevents  it  from  overflowing  the  land ;  produces,  as  one  cause 
at  least,  the  ascent  of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain ;  gives 
birth  to  the  continuance  of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
regulates  the  motions  of  animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with 
all  mechanical  powers  and  operations ;  and  thus  extends  a  go* 
verning,  necessary,  and  most  useful,  influence  over  all  worlds, 
and  all  their  inhabitants.  The  mean,  here,  is  one ;  the  ends  are 
innumerable :  and  the  influence  of  the  mean  is  every  where 
necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  store-house  of  vapour.  Hence 
are  formed  mists  and  clouds  \  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye 
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with  iannmerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  prospects ;  shel- 
imng,  in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from 
the  blaze  of  the  Sun  ;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes 
tf  weather ;  and  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on 
the  sea,  of  approaching  danger,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of 
safety;  become  the  sources  of  rain,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and 
the  origin  of  fountains,  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  By  these,  the 
earth  is  watered,  enriched,  and  beautified ;.  and  man  supplied 
vith  food  and  drink,  with  raiment  and  fuel.  By  these,  also,  all 
animals  are  supplied  with  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Water, 
also,  is  not  only  the  general  nourishment,  but  the  chief  compo- 
nent part  of  all  vegetables,  and  a  principal  one  of  all  animal 
indies.  At  the  same  time,  it  moves  innumerable  machines  of 
diferent  kinds,  abridges  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  labour  of 
nan ;  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of  important  purposes,  which 
irithout  it  would  be  impossible.  In  the  ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a 
BKnstnium,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved,  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face, and  thereby  crystalizing  becomes  a  part  of  the  food  of 
men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  would  be  un* 
comfortable  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
m  indispensable  material  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chemical,  medi- 
cal, oeconomical,  and  other  artificial  processes;  and  has  in  this 
•ay  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarg- 
ing, the  comfort,  and  the  knowledge,  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  navigation;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the 
commerce,  and  of  the  geographical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much 
other  knowledge,  possessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  al- 
nofit  innumerable  purposes,  of  which  fire,  air,  and  light,  are  the 
Means ;  as  well  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Gene- 
ftJIy,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  few  elements,  to  which  all 
material  substances  have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the 
bodies,  and  are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely  numerous  ope- 
lations,  which  exist  in  the  material  world  ;  and,  in  their  combi- 
iatkin,  and  their  efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom,  and 
the  goodness,  of  their  Creator. 

Sdly.  T%e  unceasing  and  universal  Variety,  introduced  into  the 
•OfiF  o/"  Creation  and  Providence,  is  a  strong  exemplification  nf 
tte  Wisdom  of  the  Creatfiv. 
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The  Creation  of  a  single  being,  or  the  production  of  a  sm^ 
event,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  it 
the  creating  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  confonnit] 
to  which,  each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  thf 
same  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly  resem- 
bling the  first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time 
and  discover  nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator.  Hence,  weri 
two  or  more  beings,  or  events,  exactly  like  each  other,  to  bi 
brought  into  existence  ;  none,  except  the  first,  would  at  all  en- 
large our  conceptions  of  the  Mind,  by  which  they  wore  efiec- 
tuated.  Every  variety  in  beings,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosun 
of  the  character,  skill,  and  contrivance,  of  the  Creator ;  and 
where  we  understand  the  end  for  which  it  exists,  of  his  goodnesf 
also.  For  this,  as  one  great  reason,  God  undoubtedly  has  form* 
ed,  and  conducted,  all  things  on  the  plan  of  universal  variety. 
No  two  beings,  or  events,  appear  precisely  alike.  The  leave! 
of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  particles  of  sand,  as  well 
as  other  more  important  and  more  complicated  objects,  exhibit, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  an  endless  diversity.  This  charap 
teristic  extends  through  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  anc 
rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  events* 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals,  composing  these,  may  be  seei 
something,  which  is  peculiar ;  and  which,  in  a  peculiar  mamut 
unfolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom,  of  the  Infinite 
Mind.  As  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  we  are  pre- 
sented by  it  with  a  picture  of  the  endlessly  diversified  views  and 
conceptions  of  Him,  in  whose  mind  all  existed  from  the  begin* 
ning. 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  openedHo  Intelligent  beingi 
for  learning  and  understanding  this  glorious  part  of  the  divim 
character.  By  the  love  of  variety,  and  novelty,  which  he  has 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  he  has  with  th< 
same  wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  unceasing,  unwea* 
ried,  and  delightful  study  of  his  works  ;  which  are  only  displays 
of  himself.  Thus  an  effectual,  and  most  wise,  provision  ji 
made  for  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character ;  on  which  aloQC 
is  ultimately  founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  obe4i- 
encc.  *  A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderful  subject  can 
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scarcely  fail  to  exclaim,  O  Lord!  horn  manifold  art  thy  works! 
h  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  alL 

Further,  Variety  is  the  foundation  of  all  discernment  and  dis- 
crimination in  rational  beings;  and  this,  again,  is  the  directory 
of  all  our  various  conduct.  For  example,  if  the  features  of  the 
human  face,  and  the  figure  of  the  human  person,  were  not  per- 
petually various ;  we  could  not  know  one  man  from  another,  nor 
distinguish  our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  or  enemies. 
The  judge  would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  crimi- 
nal and  his  innocent  neighbour,  nor  between  the  witness  and  a 
stranger.  The  parties  would  become  twins.  The  right  of  the 
judge  himself  to  sit  upon  the  bench  would  be  safely  doubted, 
and  denied ;  and  the  child  of  a  beggar,  or  a  foreigner,  might 
successfully  dispute  the  title  to  a  throne  with  the  lawful  heir. 
Were  the  varieties  even  of  the  human  voice  to  cease,  a  great 
part  of  the  important  concerns  of  mankind  would  be  immediately 
so  perplexed,  and  disturbed,  as  to  be  necessarily  given  up.  Nor 
could  any  clue  be  found,  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  which 
we  should  be  lost.  Nay,  if  the  hand  writing  of  men  were  to  be- 
come uniform,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  certainty  in  our  cor- 
respondence ;  in  our  instruments  of  conveyance  and  obligation ; 
in  signatures  of  testimony,  agency,  and  office;  in  public  and 
private  records ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  every  thing  which  was  the 
work  of  the  pen.  From  these  few  instances,  we  learn,  what  in* 
deed  might  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  others,  the  supreme 
wisdom,  with  which  this  variety  has  been  introduced  into  the 
creation  of  God. 

3dly.  The  divine  Wisdom  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  spreading 
diver  the  Creation  certain  kindsy  and  degrees^  of  Resemblance  and 
Uniformity, 

Under  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ  from 
each  other.  It  is  still  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importance, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances,  every  where 
diffused,  and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  have 
qsecified.  These  resemblances  are  the  foundation  of  what  logi- 
cians term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under 
which  all  the  objects  of  our  perception  are  arranged.  Were 
diere  no  such  resemblance,  there  could  be  no  such  arrangement; 
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suad|  were  there  bo  such  arrangement,  we  should  scarcelj  know 
any  thing  beyond  the  present  object.  Our  knowledge  is  com? 
posed  almost  entirely  of  general  truths ;  and  every  such  truth  is, 
a  proposition,  declaring  what  is  true  concerning  a  vast  number 
of  individuals.  One  general  truth,  therefore,  contains  all  dbt, 
knowledge,  which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  number  of  propoii* 
tions,  declaring  the  same  thing,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
individuals  included.  But,  if  we  could  not  arrange  indivkluak 
into  such  classes,  or  sorts,  every  proposition,  which  we  formed, 
must  be  of  the  kind,  which  logicians  call  singular,  or  must  respect 
one  individual  only ;  and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or 
learned,  by  means  of  it,  but  what  respected  merely  that  indivi- 
dual. Of  course,  every  attribute  of  every  other  individual  must 
still  be  learned  anew.  The  multitude  of  such  propositions,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  express  what  is  now  declared  by  one  ge- 
neral truth,  would  in  a  short  time  overburien  the  memory,  pa- 
tience, and  strength,  of  the  mind ;  and  &tigue  it  to  listlessness 
and  despair.  Men  would,  in  this  case,  always  be  children ;  ne- 
cessarily ignorant  of  the  nature,  qualities,  and  uses,  of  ahnoet 
every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerned.  But,  if  therf 
were  no  such  resemblance  or  uniformity ;  there  could,  as  I  have; 
remarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.  No  general 
propositions  could  be  made;  and  no  general  truths  exist:  for, 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  resemblance 
or  uniformity.  Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infants  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  variety  found  in  all  things,  and  the  diffe^ 
rences  which  4hey  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  chflh 
racter  boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  fcr 
ever;  so  by  their  uniformity  and  resemblance  he  has  entAled  m 
to  know  it ;  and  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  intel- 
lectual improvement.  In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consum- 
mate Wisdom. 

4thly.  The  ffisdom  of  Ood  is  strongty  conspicuous  m  the  cmm' 
fmmicaHon  of  language  to  mankind. 

Language  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  thoughts 
no  eac^  other,  and  record  them  for  personal,  and  cpmmoD,  nti^ 
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ff  we  could  not  convey  our  thoughts  to  each  other  ;  they  must  of 
coarse  be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would 
know  nothing  except  what  he  gained  from  his  own  observation. 
His  character  and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  very 
ibperfectly  imagined  by  us.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he 
must  be  sunk  far  below  the  state  of  a  savage ;  and  dwindle  into 
a  character,  incapable  of  existing,  except  in  that  rude  wilder- 
oess,  fancifully  stiled  a  state  of  nature.  Even  the  acquisitions, 
which  he  would  make  in  this  situation,  he  could  not  leave  behind 
\m\  but,  however  inclined,  must  carry  them  with  him  to  the 
grave.  Every  generation,  if  successive  generations  could  exist, 
would  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers  began  ;  and  not  an  im- 
provement would  be  made  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Bacon  and 
Xewton^  Locke  and  Berkeley^  Addison  and  Johnson,  would  then  be 
distinguished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  as  we  now  mark  a  shrewder 
ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog. 

By  the  communication  of  language  to  mankind,  God  has  en- 
abled us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
designs;  to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  benefit  of  our 
posterity ;  to  diffuse  the  'knowledge  of  common  danger  and  suf- 
ftring,  of  common  safety  and  happiness ;  to  spread  the  same  sen- 
Anents  and  improvements,  ovef  a  country,  a  continent,  or  a 
world ;  to  embark  in  a  single,  useful,  and  great  design,  all  whose 
laboure  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment ;  to  publish  sys- 
tems of  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  rights,  and  the 
effectuation  of  the  common  duties  ;  to  unite  nations  in  the  great 
purposes  of  internal  and  external  defence ;  to  control  the  vast 
concerns  of  empires ;  to  preserve,  and  enlarge,  the  science  of 
preceding  ages  ;  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  salvation  through  the 
habitable  world ;  to  advance  knowledge  and  virtue  on  this  earth 
towards  the  Millennial  standard ;  and  to  prepare  endless  multi- 
tudes of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  and  glory.  In  the 
proBiotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  principal  and 
indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an  impression  does  it 
bctr  of  the  vrisdom  of  God ! 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom,  which  communicated 
it,  is  language  so  formed,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early 
Mdhaod :  the  period^  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it 
Vol.  I.  2« 
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should  be  learned.  Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at  this^  pmc 
with  far  less  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.  At  til 
same  time,  the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  po 
sess  an  appellative,  or  common,  nature  $  so  as  to  denote  tb 
kinds  and  sorts  of  things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  <ii 
individual  beings  and  events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kindt  undi 
one  common  name.  Thus  the  noun,  JIftm,  denotes  all  men;  tli 
adjective,  GfoodI,  denotes  that  which  Is  good  in  every  instanoi 
the  participle,  Laving,  signifies  the  exercise  of  that  afiectioa  i 
every  case  ;  the  verb,  Hate^  includes .  all  exertions  of  hatred 
and  the  adverb,  Sm^fy,  indicates  a  rapid  progress  wherever 
exists.  Hence,  as  in  the  former  case  we  are  enabled  to  conceiv 
clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspondence  of  language  with  o« 
conceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  them  dearly*  A  tv 
words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to  express  an  immense  multi 
tude  of  beings  and  events,  without  any  perplexity  or  confusioi 
Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language ;  words  must,  be  mult 
plied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  of  communication  ev« 
to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossible,  that  they  shoo] 
be  either  learned  or  remembered.  Nothing,  but  the  familiarit 
of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  the  wonderful  wii 
dom,  which  it  displays. 

5thly.  The  wisdom  of  God  ii  gloriously  seen  m  constituiing  on 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents* 

By  the  term,  Jthral  Agents  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
intend  a  real  ageni^  a  being  whose  thoughts^  affections,  and  actimsi 
are  his  own.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  emineatl; 
'  composed. 
*  By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  Qod  ha 
made  beings,  capable,  with  inteUigence  and  choice,  of  coinid 
ding,  and  co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desiiaUl 
and  excellent  purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  restn 
blance  to  himself,  can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  deaigi 
and  act ;  and  all  this,  to  great  and  good  ends.  Particularly,  ikm^ 
are  capable  of  understanding,  in  some  good  degree,  his  chaiaclii 
designs,  dispensations,  law,  and  government ;  and  the  glory  an 
excellence  discovered  in  them  all.  These  also,  and  Him  as  lb 
Author  of  tiiwh  A«y  are  capable  of  regarding  with  wpodNl 
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vetMrttioii,  and  love.  Him  they  are  capable  of  wcH^hipping,  and 
obeying.     To  each  other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to 
attend  «very  useful  thought,  every  amiable  affection,  and  every 
beneicent  action ;  and  can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  im- 
provement, worth,  and  happiness.     In  forming  these  beings,  the 
Wndom  of  God   is  in  many   respects  gloriously  manifested. 
Piulicularly,  as  they  are  capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real, 
diongh  finite  benevolence,  and  of  directing  this  disposition  by 
their    understanding  to  an  unceasing  variety  of  desirable  and 
useful  purposes ;  as  they  are  capable  of  promoting  their  own  ex- 
cdlence  and  enjoyment,  and  that  of  each  others  as  they  are 
capaUe  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glorifying  him,  and  of  possess- 
ing the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  happiness,  which  result 
from  all  these  as  causes ;   and  as  immense  multitudes  of  them 
actually  do  all  the  things,  which  I  have  mentioned  :  so  they  can 
become,  and  do  in  fact  become,  delightful  objects  both  of  the 
benchrolence  and  complacency  of  God.     All  these  things,  also, 
(hey  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  progress  throughout 
IHemity.     In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God  has  made  for 
himself  a  kingdom  supremely  glorious  and  divine ;  composed  of 
subjects,  whom  his  eye  regands  with  infinite  complacency ;  to 
whom  his  hand  is  stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty ;  who,  as  a 
?&st  mirror,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour  of  the 
Sun,  the  boundless  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Creator ;  and  whom 
his  voice  with  awfiil  but  delightful  accents  pronounces  to  be  a  ' 
irork  worthy  of  Jehovah.  "^ 

My  Audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two 
great  manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually  been 
iHeged  by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this^  dis- 
eossion;  the  Redempt%(m  of  Mankind^  and  the  Word  of  Ood. 
These  are,  beyond  a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of  this  At- 
tribute. The  fVord  of  Ood  is  called  by  itself  the  Word  of  Wis- 
itm  f  the  Goipel  is  jusdy  declared  to  be  the  wisdom  of  Godk 
By  the  same  illustrious  title,  is  Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures ; 
Ihid  to  disclose  the  manifold  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  most  won^ 
darful  work  of  Redemption,  is  expressly  asserted  to  be  the  end^ 
for  which  all  things  were  created.  But  there  is  not  opportunity^ 
HtMB  time,  to  exhibit  either  of  these  subjects  in  such  a  light,  as 


they  ^oA  iadnpanitUj  demand.    On  a  ftitm  ( 
Prondence  peiittitv  I  jnay  consider  them  at  large.  nv 

The  illnstrations,  which  have  been  produced  in  this  discooMei 
although  *a  very  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actuaUy-  and 
daily  existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient  to  impieii 
upon  the  mind  a  fiiU  conviction,  an  affecting  sense,  of  the  Wia^ 
dom  of  God. 

REMARK. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  general  comment  on  the  seve- 
ral discourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderiul  of  all 
subjt'cts,  the  Existence,  and  Character  of  the  Creator,  shall  con- 
clude this  Sermon. 

When  we  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  this  subject,  which 
have  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  given;  we' cannot, 
I  think,  foil  to  exclaim,  Hm  greai  and  glorious  a  being  it  Chdl 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to 
make  on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  and  considered 
this  vast  subject,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and 
Revelation.  What  an  amazing  character  is  here  manifested  to 
our  view!  Jehovah,  the  self- existent,  eternal,  immutable, on* 
nipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  and  independent ;  the  only  good, 
just,  faithful,  true,  morcifiil,  and  wise ;  the  Maker,  the  Preserver, 
the  Benefactor,  and  the  Ruler,  of  all  things :  to  wham  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  What  a  Character,  what  a  Being,  is  this! 
How  do  all  creatures  in  his  presence,  and  in  comparison  with 
his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink  into  nothing,  and  become . 
justly  counted  to  Aim,  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanittf  /  How 
truly,  how  suitably  to  his  character,  does  he  say,  lam;  and  there 
is  none  else!  How  wonderful  a  Cause  must  He  be,  firom  whom 
all  things  are  derived!  How  divine  an  Architect  must  He  be, 
who  with  hisfnger  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earthy  and  buili  Ml 
stories  in  t/^  Heavens  !  How  amazing  a  Ruler,  who  doth  aceorif 
ing  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven^  and  among  the  inhabit&nii' 
of  the  earth;  whose  hand  none  can  stay;  and  to  whom  no  (mng'. 
may  say,  What  doest  thou  ?  How  exalted  a  Benefactor,  who  giveik- 
mto  all,  iife^  and  breathy  and  alLthinger  How.  perfect  a  God*- 
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wko  condacts  his  immense  kingdom  along  the  ages  of  eternity; 
with  ever  increasing  glory,  happiness,  and  perfection ! 

How  infinitely  different  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  from 
tbe  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Infidelity !  How 
mny  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  many  passions  pollute,  how 
mtny  vices  deform,  these  objects  ofmari^s  dmce,  applause,  and 
homage  !  All  of  them  are  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  and  they  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  them^  and  so.  is  every  ofie  that  putteth  his  trust 
k  them*  There  is  none  of  them,  that  consider eth  in  his  heart ;  in 
none  of  them  is  there  knowledge  or  understanding.  They  feed  on 
Qthes;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  them  aside^'that  they  cannot 
idivtr  iheir  souls,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right  hands  F 
Uft  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold,  Who  hath  created  these 
things  ?  Who  hringeth  out  their  host  by  number  ?  Who  calleth  them 
qU  by  names  ?  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
htaid,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span  ?  Who  hath  comprehend- 
(d  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure  ;  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales^  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ? 

But  thou,  O  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice  ; 
imd  rejoice  with  joy  and  singing.  Thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  the 
Urd^  and  the  excellency  of  thy  God.  He  shall  come  with  a  strong 
hand^  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold,  his  reward  is  with 
Am,  and  his  work  before  him !  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them 
»  Us  bosom.  For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  in- 
kabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
kdy  place;  with  him  also,  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit; 
t^revvpe  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the 
emarite.  For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  aU 
ways  wroth :  for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls 
wkiek  I  have  made. 

Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities  ^ 
and  Powers,  feel  no  employment,  no  honour,  no  happiness,  so 
great,  as  to  worship,  serve,  and  glorify,  God  for  ever«and  ever. 
With  wonder,  awe,  adoration,  and  transport,  they  surround  his 
tlpone,  veil  their  faces,  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  cease  not 
iijfnornight,  crying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who 
9n$jmtd  whojart,  and  who  art  to  come. 
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If  men  possessed  the  disposidoD  of  angels ;  their  employmenti 
their  views,  and  their  happiness,  would  in  substance  be  the  saoH 
No  Polytheists,  no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever  have  dis 
graced  the  human  name.  To  this  end,  no  enlargement  of  oi 
understanding  is  necessary.  A  mere  change  of  disposition  woul 
convert  this  world  into  one  great  temple  of  Jehovah ;  in  whic 
one  faith  would  command  and  control,  and  one  worship  ascenc 
'  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense^  from  the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  gi 
ing  down  of  the  same.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  would  be  written  o 
the  hearts,  the  lips,  the  employments,  and  the  pleasures,  of  th 
great  &mily  of  Adam.  Every  heart  would  glow  with  love  an 
rapture;  and  every  hill  and  valley  become  vocal  with  praise 
In  all  his  wonderful  works,  God  would  be  sought  and  seen,  ac 
knowledged,  and  glorified.  Every  being  and  event  would  b 
viewed  only  as  a  manifestation  of  God;  and  the  universe  coo 
templated  as  a  vast  picture,  exhibiting,  in  fotus  and  varieties  id 
numerable,  the  wisdom  and  power,  the  benevdence  and  amiable 
ness,  the  beauty  and  glory,  of  Jbhovah. 


SERMON  XIV. 


THE  DECREES  OF  GOD. 


Job  xxiii.  1 3. 

Buthiii  m  one  tnind^  and  who  can  turn  him  ?   andy  what  his  satU 
duirtthy  even  that  he  doeth. 

h  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Job  asserts,  that  the  mind,  or  will 
of  God,  is  one  J  and  unchangeable,  or  incapable  of  being  turned^  and 
that  all  its  dictates,  or  desires,  are  carried  by  him  into  execution.  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  chooses.  As  his  mind 
is  OQchangeable,  and  but  one  ;  so,  this  being  adofiitted,  it  is  in- 
tuitively certain,  that  it  has  always  been  but  one*  As  all  things 
were  originated,  are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God  ; 
soit  is  plain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exactly  according  to  his 
pleasure*  This  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contained  in  the 
text: 

That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accord- 
Mee  witk  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The 
JkcresB^  of  God. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall 
nttke  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

his  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  sub- 
ject has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous,  con- 
tit>?er8y,  than  this*  By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some 
Athena  very  numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,   de- 
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nied  in  fornu  The  things,  which  have  been  written  conoerninf 
it  with  heat  and  obstinacy,  would  fill  many  volumes*  It  hat 
been  asserted  to  be  injurious  to  the  divine  character,  and  de- 
structive of  all  finite  moral  agency.  Those,  who  have  holden 
the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by  their  antagonists  with  deny* 
ing  the  free  agency  of  God  himself;  and  with  introducing  inta 
the  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  making 
an  u*on-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny,  the  ultimate  and 
irresistible  disposer  of  all  things.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  human  hopes  in  midnight  darkness; 
and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  effort  of  man  to  become  finally 
virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the 
human  mind,  a  strong  bias  against  the  doctrine.  This  appears 
often  in  the  conduct  of  those,  who  believe  it;  many  of  whom 
seem  desirous,  that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought 
into  the  desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to  con- 
verse concerning  it ;  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline  ta 
make  it  a  subject  of  contemplation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indis* 
creetly  handled,  both  in  Sermons,  and  in  other  discourses.  Ask 
many  things,  pertaining  to  it,  are  in  their  nature  very  abstruse  f 
and  many  others  lie  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understand* 
ing;  so  it  will  be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  investi* 
gation,  disputants  will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  asserting  many 
things,  which  are  neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  maturely  const* 
dered,  nor  well  understood,  by  themselves ;  and  extend  their  in- 
quiries to  many  other  things,  about  which  inquisition  is  fruitlesB, 
because  discovery  is  impracticable.  7%e  bounds  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  human  race,  art  fixed;  and  beyond  them 
it  cannot  pass.  They  are,  however,  distant  enough  from  eaidi 
other  to  leave  a  field  of  investigation  so  ample,  as  to  allow  of 
the  utmost  employment  of  the  greatest  talents.  Every  attempt 
to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them  is  unwise ;  both  because  it  it 
vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of  that  time,  which  might  be  ua^^ 
fully  employed  on  things  within  our  reach.  : 

But,  if  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  stated,  is  true ;  if  it  is  a  doe- 
trine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  it  cannot  fiui  to  be  a  propar 
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sabject  of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  for  all 
Serif  hart  is  s^ven  by  inspiration  of  God;  and  is  prof  table  for  doc* 
tme^  for  reproof  for  correction^  and  for  instruction  in  righteous^ 
nets.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  useful,  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  very  frequent  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  A 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  every  congregation  must  be 
Rgarded,  as  being  imperfectly  competent  to  judge  advantageous- 
ly of  siich  a  subject  from  such  discussions.  Such  persons,  to  say 
tlie  least,  would  fail  of  being  instructed ;  and,  if  not  instructed, 
would  probably  be  bewildered.  At  the  same  time,  though  fre- 
qpently  asserted,  it  is  very  little  discussed,  in  the  Scriptures : 
and  the  Apostle  Paul^  alluding  to  it,  breaks  out  into  this  exclama- 
tioQ;  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  y  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God/  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
jmding  out ! 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine  into  the  desk,  than  the  present.  I  have  just  finished  a 
sfries  of  Sermons  on  the  Being,  and  Perfections,  of  God.  His 
decrees^  or  counsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  system, 
professedly  comprising  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Theolog}\ 
Timt  the  doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  true,  and 
seriptoral,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  and  a  very  important  one, 
of  such  a  system,  will  not  be  questioned  either  by  those  who  be- 
Heve,  or  those  who  disbelieve,  the  doctrine,  advanced  as  the 
pdneipal  subject  of  the  present  discourse.  The  controversies 
about  it,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  several  disputants, 
prore  this  point  beyond  any  necessity  of  debate. 

In  considering  this  doctrine,  1  shall  attempt^ 

L  7b  explain  it ; 

H«  To  prove  it ;  and 

ilL  To  answer  tfie  Objections,  commonly  made  against  it. 

L  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  this  doctrine. 

This  is  peculiarly  necessary ;  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  both 
in  frieiids  and  enemies  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the 
MMMTt  in  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  each 
rtien  opinions. 

h  hn  been  frequently  said,  that  the  Decrees  of  God  are  the  con- 
^^fsmeoefkii  hMmlsdge,  and  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  conse* 

Vofc.  I.  ^9 
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fjKcncf  of  his  decrees  :  and  it  is  asked,  how  ii  is  possible,  that  God 
should  fortlcnoto  the  existence  of  any  thing,  vntil  he  has  decreed, 
that  it  should  exist.  This  phraseology,  if  applied  to  men,  or 
other  finite  beings,  might  be  correct.  Such  beiDgs  usually  con- 
sider ;  then  determine ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  applicable  to  their 
nature  and  circumstances,  foresee,  or  foreknow,  the  event.  But, 
when  applied  to  God,  it  is  necessarily  erroneous.  In  the  divine 
Mind,  succession  is  impossible.  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be, 
one  act,  by  which  God  knows  any  or  all  things ;  another  follow- 
ing it,  by  which  he  determines  their  existence ;  and  then  another, 
l>y  which  he  foreknows,  that  they  will  exist.  Whatever  exists 
in  the  divine  Mind  exists  co-etaneously,  and  co-eternally,  wilk 
all  other  things  which  exist  in  it.  God,  in  this  respect^  is  no 
more  the  subject  of  variableness,  or  any  shadow  of  turning,  than 
in  other  respects.  Whatever  is  intended  by  knowledge,  fore- 
knowledge, or  decrees,  all  is  simultaneous  or  absolutely  co-exis- 
tent. St.  Paul  exhibits  this  subject  in  a  happier  manner.  Whom 
he  foreknew,  says  this  Apostle,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  cm- 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  By  this  declaration,  we  aie  not 
to  understand,  that  the  predestination,  spoken  of,  followed  the 
foreknowledge,  any  more  than  that  the  foreknowledge  followed 
the  predestination.  The  Apostle  says.  Whom  He  foreknew,  not, 
.'Ifter  He  had  foreknown  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  io 
condescension  to  human  infirmity ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press these  tilings  as  they  exist  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  nolia 
the  order  of  time  :  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
used,  into  very  serious  errors.  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine 
Mind,  which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one;  and 
there  never  was  a  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible 
moment,  in  which  it  was  not  absolutely  and  inseparably  one. 

Tlie  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  be  general  and  special;  the 
special  decrees  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or 
rejection,  of  mankind;  and  the  general  decrees,  those  which 
respect  other  things.  This  language  is,  also,  in  my  view  erro- 
neous ;  and  leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  cooie- 
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quinces.  There  is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  distiuction  in  the 
ntoreof  the  several  decrees  of  God.  Nor  are  they  distinguish-. 
aUe  from  each  other,  except  either  muntncallyy  or  by  means  of 
the  objects^  which  they  respect.  Nor  is  there  any  more  specialty 
pertaining  to  one  of  them  than  to  another.  God  wills,  or  chooses, 
the  existence,  conversion,  or  salvation,  of  a  man,  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  or  the  descent  of  rain,  with  a  volition  in  every  sense 
metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature,  the  same.  The  strict  truth 
ii^  that  one,  indivisible  act,  perhaps  it  might  be  as  properly  call- 
ed siattj  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all 
thiAgs. 

Tie  decrees  of  God  are  frequetUly  styled  eternal.  They  are 
truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  God  is  eternal :  viz. 
they  are  eternally  present,  and  incapable  of  being  compared, 
metaphysically,  with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In  this  sense 
they  are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence 
eternally  present;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of 
the  divine  mind. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  sovereign.  In  ex- 
plaining this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  willing,  de- 
creeing, &c«,  because  he  wills ^  chooses,  or  pleases,  &c« :  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in 
whatever  sense  understood,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  unreasonable ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are 
DO  such  decrees.  Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneous- 
ly. To  say,  that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to 
spe^k  without  meaning.  It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should 
be  the  cause  of  itself;  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more  the  cause  of 
its  own  existence,  than  a  being.  This  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  ob^ 
lerred,  is  equally  true  of  the  fnal,  as  of  the  efficient  cause.  No- 
thing can  be  the  end,  for  which  itself  exists.  The  assertion  is 
tibo  injurious  to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosing,  or 
decreeing,  without  any  reason,  and  to  no  end.  This  conduct  in 
men,  if  we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme:  it 
tan  therefore  never  be  imputable  to  the  only  wise  God.  The 
Decrees,  and  the  conduct,  of  God,  are  sovereign,  in  the  true  and 
Scriptnral  sense ;  viz.  that  he  does  according  to  his  will,  indeptn- 
imUyimdirresistibly;  and  that  he  gives  no  account  of  any  ofhii 
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matters^  any  farther  than  he  pleases.  Still  it  is  equally  true,  that 
he  wills  nothing  anthout  the  best  reason ;  whether  the  reason  be- 
disclosed  to  his  creatures,  or  not.  Real  glory  to  himself*  and- 
real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwise  attainable,  furnish  the 
Reason  of  the  divine  choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or 
motions  of  an  insect,  or  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  a  man. 
The  kind,  the  degree,  the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are 
cither  wholly,*  or  partially,  unknown  to  us  :  but  the  good  i&  al- 
ways in  view,  and  always  the  reason  of  the  divine  determination. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  subject, 
under  the  name  Decree.  This  word,  and  others  derived  finom  it, 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  twelve  times  with  a  reference  to 
God.  In  each  of  these  instances,  a  particular  determination^  or 
sentence y  concerning  a  particular  things  is  spoken  of;  and  in  no 
instance,  that  general  determination,  or  system  of  determinations, 
usually  denoted  by  this  term  in  Theological  discussions*  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  all. 
Whenever  the  subject  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  words  counselj  purpose^  choice^  pleas^ire,  willj  or  some 
other  equivalent  words,  are  employed  to  express  it.  These 
words  are,  in  my  view,  more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphjrstcal 
sense,  to  the  subject,  than  the  word  decrees ;  and  naturally  lead 
the  mind  to  more  just  conceptions  of  its  nature.  In  accordance 
with  this  fact,  I  shall  express  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner. 
What  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice^ 
or  pleasure,  of  the  divine  Mind^  eternally  and  unchangeably  wiAe- 
rent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  now 
attempt, 

II.  To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrisu  ; 
and 

2dly.  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  result  from  denj/is^iL 

1st.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  ilu 
doctrine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  thew 
was  a  time,  when  t:reated,  or  finite,- beings  began  to  exist;  and 
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of  course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  ex- 
eq)t  Godm  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of 
imit  existence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  from 
him  in  some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in  view,  I  ob- 
KTve, 

1.  7%ai  all  things^  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally  a^id 
wmftcily  known  to  God» 

£y  this  I  intend  alike  all  things  possible,  as  well  as  actual;  and 
\kinmture,  qualities y  and  operations ^  of  all ;  together  witii  a// 
HifposcAle  connections,  dependencies,  and  relations*  1  mean  also. 
JiBt  these  were  seen  with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely 
comprehensive  and  perfectly  clear,  by  the  divine  Mind  ;  so  that 
Mtbing  pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  was,  in  any  degree, 
■qperceived  in  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also. 
IS  being  absolutely  one,  invariable,  and  eternal.  It  never  be> 
guk ;  it  will  never  terminate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will 
M^  in  the  least  degree  changed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Om- 
liflcience  of  God ;  and  has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a 
fmrt  of  the  Divine  Character. 

•  9.  In  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inherent. 
%fmmdation  for  preference,  or  choice. 

■  By  this  I  intend,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  were  thus 
known  by  the  Divine  Mind,  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  more 
desirable ;  and  that  others  were  less  desirable.  This,  I  presume, 
cmnot  be  denied.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those 
tUngs  which  we  can  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  he  pleased, 
could  create,  are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so,  even  in 
k  view  of  such  minds  as  ours,  than  other  things,  which  he  has 
actually  created.  Beyond  this,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted 
without  a  question,  that  many  things,  which  we  can  imagine,  arc 
ibsolutely  undesirable  ;  and  that  others,  still,  would,  if  brought 
imo  existence,  be  incalculably  noxious  to  the  universe.  That 
tti  individual  man,  for  example,  should  possess  the  strength  of 
lA  elephant,  the  ferocity  of  a  tyger,  the  sight  and  wings  of  an 
Ugle,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  fiend ;  or  that  another  individual 
Aooki  possess  the  power  of  controlling  the  elements,  with  the 
iprit,  and  isvulnerability,  of  a  fiend ;  would  be  things  absolute- 
V'fctal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.    That  th^  Apostles,  when 
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employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  erect  the  Christian  Gfaorch 
should  have  possessed  the  firaiudulent  and  impious  spirit  of  Vol 
fotre,  would,  as  every  sober  man  must  necessarily  see,  have  beei 
a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  mankind.  These  three  instancet 
may  serve  as  representatives  of  millions  more,  imaginable  evei 
by  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things,  f  Aen 
were  many  equally  desirable  ;  and  that  between  these,  there  is  nc 
foundation  for  a  choice;  I  answer,  that  (his  is  said  gratuitously, 
and  cannot  be  known  to  be  true.  Should  the  person,  who  sajri 
it,  intend,  that  the  things  specified  are  in  all  respects  exflctlj 
alike,  and  only  numerically  different ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  in* 
quire,  whether  the  object  of  choice,  proposed,  is  io  create  on^ 
one  of  these  similar  things,  and  for  that  end  to  select  one  onfyi 
If  this  be  the  thing  intended,  I  answer;  that  he  amuses  himset 
with  words ;  for,  as  the  things  differ  only  numerically,  one  o 
them,  when  created,  is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  of  thesf 
images,  and  no  more  of  one  than  of  any  other;  and  whatever  ii 
included  in  the  nature,  and  operations,  of  them  all,  is  complete 
ly  realized  in  the  existence  of  one.  But,  if  the  object  of  choicf 
intended  be,  whether  only  one^  or  more  than  one,  of  these  nmifai 
beings  shall  he  created;  then  I  answer;  that  the  objector  has 
himself  furnished  a  complete  foundation  for  a  preference :  the 
cases  now  differing  from  each  other,  as  an  unit  differs  from  two 
three ^  or  more  ;  or  a  single  man  from  many  ;  a  difference  no 
only  perceptible,  but  capable  of  being  important,  to  any  sup 
posablc  degree.  Should  it  be  said,  that  things  may  differ  in  smm 
minute  particulars^  and  yet  furnish  no  solid  foundation  for  a  prt' 
ference:  I  reply  that  it  cannot  be  wisely,  or  warrantably,  said 
IVe,  indeed,  may  not,  and  usually  do  not,  perceive  why  things 
differing  very  little,  admit  of  such  a  preference ;  but  to  the  in 
tuitive,  and  all-comprehensive,  view  of  God,  a  little  different 
between  two  things  may,  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  dispen 
sations,  be  such,  as  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  Universe,  tc 
diverse,  as  to  render  one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  frhoi 
ly  noxious.  Few  differences  can  be  more  minute,  or  trifling,  Ic 
the  human  eye,  than  the  existence  of  one  hair  more,  or  one  IcfK 
on  the  human  head ;  yet  God  has  informed  us,  that  these  are  all 
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numbered  by  him ;  and  that  he  sees  a  reason  for  preferring  the 
number  actually  existing* 

But,  should  it  be  granted,  that  things^  materially/  differing,  ex- 
uiitig  in  any  numbers^  and  making  up,  in  several  instances,  com- 
plete and  diverse  systems,  or  universes,  may  yet  be  equally  desira*- 
hit  in  the  view  of  God :  I  answer  further,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
object  of  choice  would  be  to  create  one  of  these  systems,  and  carry 
it  into  complete  execution ;  and,  it  being  perfectly  indifferent 
which  of  them  should  be  brought  into  being,  there  would  no- 
thing remain  to  be  resolved  on,  but  the  act  of  creating*  That, 
which  was  begun  in  pursuance  of  this  determination,  would 
thenceforth  for  this  very  reason  be  preferable  to  the  others,  and 
be  the  most  perfect  possible  system. 

3.  TTns  foundation  for  choice  cannot  but  be  perfectly  known  to 
God. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  person,  who 
admits  the  doctrine  under  the  preceding  head,  and  plainly  can- 
fiot,  but  in  defiance  of  reason ;  I  proceed  to  observe, 

4.  That  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence  of  all  those 
things^  whose  existence  was  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  of  no 
others. 

The  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  furnishes  complete 
eridence  of  the  truth  of  this  position.     The  benevolence  of  God 
is  boundless  and  perfect.     It  is  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  de- 
sire, and  delight  in,  the  existence  of  good ;  of  perfect  benevo- 
ience,  to  desire  the  existence  of  perfect  good  ;  and  of  boundless 
.  benevolence,  to  desire  the  existence  of  infinite  good ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  all  which  upon  the  whole  is  good.     If,  therefore, 
the  existence  of  any  thing  is  desirable,  God  cannot  but  have 
chosen  it,  because  its  existence  was  necessary  to  this  perfect 
(ood ;  which  is  the  supreme  object,  and  delight,  of  his  benevo- 
leoGe.     The  existence  of  any  being,  or  event,  is  desirable,  upon 
.the  whole,  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  good, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  either  by  contributing  to  the  existence. 
^:by  being  itself  a  part,  of  that  good.     It  is,  therefore,  com- 
pletely evident,  that  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence 
.^f  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upon  the  whole  desirable. 
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5.  TTiis  ekoiee  of  God^  that  tfungi  ihwJd  exist,  if  the  anty  H- 

vine  energy^  and  the  only  cause  of  existence. 

The  energy  of  a  mind  is  its  will  ^  and  this  is  synonylbons. 
with  its  choice,  generally  understood;  each  act  of  the  mil,  being 
no  other  than  an  act  of  choice.     What  is  thus  tme  of  eveiy 
finite  mind,  is  eminently  true  of  the  Infinite  Mind.     In  the  Infi- 
nite Mind,  there  are  no  successive  acts  of  choice ;  but  one  uni- 
versal and  unchangeable  pleasure,  which  gives  birth  to  e^-eiy 
thing.     It  is  metaphysically  proper  to  say,  that  Ood  wills  all 
things  into  existence  ;  or  that  they  are  produced  by  his  choice ; 
in  the  full  sense,  in  which  any  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its 
efficient  cause.     This  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  beings  is  concerned.     The  only  question  will  pro- 
bably respect  events  ;   and  particularly  those,  which  are  called 
the  actions  of  moral  or  voluntary  creatures.     With  respect  to 
these  I  observe,  that  it  makes  no  difference,  as  to  the  truih  of 
this  doctrine,  whatever  difference  it  may  make  as  to  others,  whe- 
ther we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  these  beings,  fur- 
nished with  those  feiculties,  which  enable  them  to  act  in  any 
given  manner,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  will  really 
act  in  that  manner ;  or  whether  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  ex- 
istence of  their  actions  immediately.     The  pleasure,  cJr  choice, 
of  God,  in  the  former  case,  is  the  productive  cause  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  beings,  and  of  their  faculties.     With  these  fa- 
culties, these  beings,  of  course,  will  certainly,  although  without 
any  necessity  except  what  is  attributable  to  inclination,  act  in  ft 
given  manner  in  every  case.     All  the  actions,  of  which  they  will 
thus  be  the  subjects,  were,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the 
beings  in  question,  perfectly  discerned  by  the  Omniscience  of 
God ;  and,  so  far  as  they  will  ever  have  existence,  were  objects 
of  his  choice  or  preference.     He,  therefore,  willed  into  existence 
such  beings,  possessed  of  such  faculties,  as  he  knew  would  ce^ 
tainly  give  birth  to  the  existence  of  their  actions.     Although, 
therefore,  he  may  have  chosen,  that  their  actions  should  be  the 
result  of  their  energy,  without  a  direct  exertion  of  his  awn ;  it 
is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  existence  of  such  beings,  possessed  of 
such  faculties,  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  they  would  be  the 
authors  of  such  actions  ;  and  that  the  actions  would  exist.    As. 
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ibereibrey  he  chose,  that  beings,  who,  he  certainly  knew,  would 
perform  these  actions,  should  exist ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  also 
vhose,  upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the  actions  themselves. 
.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  nuikes  God  the 
fftUhor  of  sin  :  I  answer,  for  the  present,  that  it  makes  Ood  the 
author  of  an  universe,  in  which  he  knew,  that  sin  would  exist*  A 
further  answer  will  be  given,  when  this  subject  comes  to  he 
particularly  considered  under  the  third  head. 

6.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse. 

The  text  is  a  strong  example  of  this  nature.  As  it  has  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  already,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  considera- 
tion. In  Isaiah  xlv.  10,  God  says,  My  counsel  shall  stand;  and 
I  wUl  do  all  my  pleasure.  This  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  com- 
plete assertion  of  the  doctrine,  unless  it  should  be  supposed,  that 
there  are  things  done,  and  existing,  in  the  universe,  which  are 
withouty  and  beyond^  the  counsel  of  God.  According  to  this  sup- 
position, it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  part  of  the  system  of  things  in 
the  universe  was  not  contrived  by  him  ;  was  not  agreeable  to  his  plea- 
mre}  nor  accomplished  with  his  permission.  In  Isaiah  xliii.  13, 
God,  says,  I  will  work;  and  who  shall  let  it?  and  in  Daniel  iv.  35, 
it  is  declared,  He  doth  according  to  his  wUl  in  the  armies  of  heaven^ 
8ud  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  none  can  stay  his 
kandyOr  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou? 

In  both  these  passages,  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  no  possible 
ppposition,  or  hindrance,  to  the  universal  agency  of  God ;  which 
operates  alike  in  heayen  and  in  earth ;  and  in  both  according  to 
Us  will,  or  pleasure.  In  Revelation  iv.  11,  The  four  and  twenty 
MtrM^falling  dawn  before  mm,  that  sUteth  on  the  throne  in  the 
\Mvensy  say,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  ho- 
ipiir,  and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plea- 
mre  they  are,  and  were  created.  In  this  passage  it  is  asserted, 
that  all  things  were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God. 
I|  ^8  irresistibly  inferred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to 
biS  pleasure*  In  Acts  xv.  18,  it  is  said.  Known  unto  God  are  all 
iismofrks  from  the  beginning  of  the  world:  and,  in  Psalm  civ.  31, 
The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.  It  cannot  be  true,  that  God 
9lUt  rejoice  in  his  works^  unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  plea- 
k;  norany  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to  bis  pleasure;  for 
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this  would  be  to  suppose,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which, 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which 
does  not  please  him.  As  all  his  works  were  known  to  him  from 
the  beginning ;  so  they  were  certainly  agreeable  to  hiB  pleasure 
from  the  beginning :  else  it  could  not  be  foreknown,  and  foretoldi^ 
that  he  will  rejoice  m  them.  « 

TTuU  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  Ood  is  unaiis. 
swerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  prophetui. 
in  the  Scriptures  are  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of 
such  beings ;  or  of  events,  accomplished  by  their  voluntary  ac* 
tionSj  or  of  events ^  which  withoiU  these  actions  could  never  exist*. 
The  deluge  was  absolutely  predicted  to  Noah,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  it  took  place ;  but,  had  mankind  repente4 
in  that  period,  the  deluge  would  not  have  existed.  If,  then,  God 
had  not  certainly  foreknown,  that  men  would  not  re{>ent ;  he 
could  not  have  certainly  foretold  the  deluge.  God  predicted  the 
apostasy  of  the  Edomites;  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt ^  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  let  them  go;  their  return  to 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  revolt  of  ten  Tribes  from  Solomon  ;  the 
ruin  of  their  empire  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  their  captivity;  their 
return ;  and  their  final  destruction  by  the  Romans  ;  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ;  the  erection  and  progress  of  the  Christiaii 
Church ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events,  which  cannot  now 
be  mentioned.  These  events  were  not  only  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  or  the  result  of  them,  but  involved  thousands  of  millions 
of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,  and  were  necessary  t^ 
their  existence.  All  these  must  have  been  perfectly  foreknown 
by  God ;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or  certainty, 
have  been  foretold.  These  actions,  thus  foreknown,  were  either 
agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  the  pleasure  of  God ;  that  is,  upon  the 
whole.  If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure ;  it  was  contrary 
to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should  exist.  Either,  then,  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  them  into 
being,  when  he  chose,  that  they  should  not  exist :  or  he  chos^, 
that  they  should  exist,  contiary  to  his  own  pleasure,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Jem 
hy  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God^     If  this 
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declaration  can  need  proof;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  nume- 
rous predictions  of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament* 
Cbrist  is  said  to  have  been  slain,  that  is,  in  the  purpose  of  God, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     The  calling,  sanctification, 
ebnversion,  and  salvation,  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  said  to 
ie  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.     A  vast  multitude  of 
Asclarations,  importing  the  same  things  generally,  might  be  ad- 
ded to  these,  were  it  necessary.     But  I  shall  only  observe  fur- 
dier,  under  this  head,  that  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence 
ire  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  univer* 
sally  devised,  and  conducted,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God ;  extending  to  the  clothing  of  grass  and  the  falling  of  spar- 
rows, the  government  of  this  world  and  the  regulation  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

9dly.  I  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  D^culties,  which  result 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  questioned.  When 
he  made  them-,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a  design. 
If  he  acted  without  design^  he  acted  without  wisdom ;  and  was 
thettfore  originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom :  for  no- 
thing is  more  absolute  folly,  or  indicates  more  an  entire  destifu- 
tion  of  wisdom,  than  to  act  without  design ;  or  without  an  end ; 
ind  especially  to  do  such  great  and  wonderful  things,  for  so  long 
m  period,  without  any  end  in  view. 

If  God  acted  with  design  in  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  he 
either  provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end^  which 
kt  had  in  view  ;  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  noty  it  was  because  he 
iras  either  unable,  or  unwilling^  to  do  it.  If  he  was  unable,  it 
was  either  because  he  knew  not  the  means  of  doing  it,  or  be- 
cause he  had  not  power  to  bring  them  to  pass.  In  the  former 
kase,  we  deny  his  Omniscience ;  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence. 
When  we  behold  the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  endless  multi- 
tude of  things  in  Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Reason,  doubt  his  Omniscience.  When  we  call  to 
lidad,  that  they  were  brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we 
cannot  doubt  his  Omnipotence.  He,  who  contrived  the  Uni- 
verse, plainly  knows  all  things :  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do 
all  thfngs,  which  in  their  nature  are  possible. 
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If  God  was  unmlling  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  ti 
end^  which  he  proposedin  the  Creation  f^all  things  ;  it  was  eitln 
because  that  end  was  not  stffficienily  dear  to  him,  or  because  tl 
accomplishment  ofU  required  more  labour,  and  self  denial  than  i 
importance  would  justify.  The  end  could  not  but  be  sufficient! 
dear  to  him*  God  certainly  could  propose  to  himself  an  end  \ 
infinite  value ;  viz.  the  promotion  of  infinite  good.  If  he  did  n< 
propose  this  end ;  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to  propoi 
it,  but  because  he  was  unwilling.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  propoi 
this  end,  when  it  was  in  full  view  before  him ;  he  was  not  or] 
destitute  of  infinite  benevolence ;  but,  I  apprehend,  wholly  dest 
tute  of  all  benevolence  ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  preferred  a  goo 
which  was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite,)  to  that  whk 
was  infinite.  If  he  is  infinitely  benevolent,  and  did  actually  pn 
pose,  as  the  end  of  creating  and  governing  the  universe,  an  inl 
nitegood  ;  then  to  him  this  end  was  infinitely  dear. 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accomplishment 
this  end  because  of  the  labour y  or  selfdenialj  which  it  would  requif 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  of  choice  can  be  laborious, 
self-denying ;  to  Omniscience,  no  effort  of  contrivance  ;  and 
Omnipotence,  no  effort  of  execution*  The  Infinite  Mind  acts, 
course,  with  perfect  ease.  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  eart 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary m 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  h 
in  view  ;  then  it  will  either  be  accomplished,  or  it  will  not.  If 
will  be  accomplished ;  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  a 
all  of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  mannc 
for  its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  they  will  sustain  pr 
cisely  that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intendi 
by  the  Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  meai 
were  selected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Of  course,  both  the  en 
and  the  means,  were  from  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chose 
and  determined,  by  God. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  thed 
nial  followed  by  the  inmioveable  difficulty  of  being  obliged,  at  li 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  infinity,  of  thee 
vine  power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further ;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  t 
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wkole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be ;  or,  knowing 
ikiii  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence*  If  he  did  not  ori- 
ginally  know  what  they  would  be ;  then  his  creatures  communis 
cate  to  him  continually  new  ideas  ;  and  those,  in  endless  multi- 
tudes. Of  course,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being 
Omniscient  originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he 
e?er  be  Omniscient;  but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  con- 
timal  and  vast  accessions  of  knowledge,  communicated  to  him 
by  his  voluntary  creatures  ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before 
he  did  not  know,  and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived.  In 
this  case  also,  his  knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and 
antable.  Nay,  as  his  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must, 
according  to  this  supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge ; 
so,  from  its  extent  and  comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge 
iocalculably  faster,  and  be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of 
any  other  being  whatever. 

Further,  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge,  and  change  ;. 
BO  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with 
respect  to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  his  administrations ^  and 
his  measures,  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change*  New  ob- 
jects sustain  new  characters,  and  new  relations ;  and  infer  new 
proprieties  of  conduct,  and  of  consequence  new  measures.  The 
conduct,  which  it  would  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a 
being,  whose  character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him,  must 
be  also  unknown.  Every  creature,  whose  character  and  actions 
are  new,  and  different  from  any  thing  before  known,  or  con- 
ceived, must,  if  he  be  properly  treated,  receive  a  treatment  dif- 
fering from  any,  before  exhibited,  or  contrived.  As  voluntary 
beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  numerous,  and  exist  throughout 
eternity;  so  their  actions,  being,  according  to  the  supposition, 
unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  must,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
ttances,  literally  endless,  demand  a  new  treatment,  or  new 
messm^s,  repeated  in  a  manner,  also  literally  endless.  Of 
come,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  also  in  his  disposition  and  con- 
vict, God  must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  the  most  un- 

''Wringly,  and  absolutely,  changeable  of  all  beings. 
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Abeing,  whose  condiict  is,  aad  most  be,  rq;akted  by  the  «i 
lions  of  others,  is  phinly  dependent  on  others,  with  jresped) 
this  prime  part  of  his  ehsmctcr.  He  cannot  act,  as  he  woi 
originally,  and  absohitely,  choose  to  ad;  but  mast  act  as 
conduct  requires  him  to  act.  God,  therefioce,  being  intimati 
and  inseparably,  connected  with  all  voluntary  beings,  is  in 
respect  more  dependent,  accoiding  to  this  supposition,  thai  i 
other  being  whatever. 

But,if  GodilMl&iiaw,  ^rigmalfy,  mU  tte«cliMt  ofvphaOm 
hemgM^  amd  did  nai  ckoote  io  pment  iheir  exiiiemte  m  urn/  eik 
then  ih€ji  were,  ipon  Uu  wAole,  agreeable  io  ki$  pUaeure  ;  oir  ] 
ekaee^  thai  thq  ehmdd  exietj  when,  wpam  ike  whole,  ihej/  were  ca 
irarjf  io  hitpleature. ,  That  he  couM  have  prevented  the  exii 
ence  of  any  actions  whatever,  if  he  pleased,  we  certainly  kmH 
because  he  could  have  prevented  the  existence  of  the  bein| 
whose  actions  they  were*  If  they  were  upon  the  whole  contr 
ry  to  his  pleasure,  an^  he  yet  cIkmc  that  they  should  exist ;  tbti 
he  chose,  that  actions  should  exist,  whose  existence  was  u^ 
the  whole  contrary  to  lus  choice ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  sd 
contradiction. 

Again,  if  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  of  all  his  co 
duct ;  and  this  end  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  is  yet  n 
certainly  and  completely  accomplished ;  it  must  be  because! 
is  not  able  to  accomplish  it.  This  will  not  be  pretended.  Bi 
if  God  does  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings, 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  To  the  a 
eomplishment  of  perfect  and  infinite  good,  it  is  plainly  necessai 
that  every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  system,  should  be  in  tin 
place,  nature,  and  operations,  exactly  that,  and  only  that,  whi 
contributes  directly,  as  well  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper  efBc 
cy  to  the  promotion  of  this  end.  A  perfect  system  plainly  d 
mands,  tlmt  every  part  of  it  be  necessary,  and  entirely  fitted  1 
the  place,  and  operations,  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  there  be  n 
thing  contrary  to,  or  aside  fitm,  the  general  purpose ;  nothi 
out  of  place,  or  time ;  nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  deft 
Uve ;  in  a  word,  that  there  be  just  such  means,  and  so  many 
them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end,  and  that  there , 
nothing  more.     But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  actions  of  ? 
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lontarjr  beings,  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of  God,  can 
in  DO  wise  sustain  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  perfect 
qfstem.  Just  so  far,  as  they  vary  from  this  pleasure,  they  vary 
from  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  is 
both  able,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  jsystem  of  good.  It 
Allows,  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system. 
Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon- the  whole,  accords 
Dbt  with  this  system  ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreeable  to 
his  pleasnre ;  but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous  ;  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time ;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the 
system.  Consequently,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings 
be  not,  upon  the  whole,  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of  God ; 
be  was  not  only  unassured  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end, 
which  he  proposed  in  creating  and  governing  the  universe  ;  but 
be  entered  upon  this  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would 
be  accomplished ;  and  was  originally  certain,  that  the  perfect 
good,  which  he  proposed,  would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  by  their  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a 
limited,  mutable,  and  dependent  being ;  and  that  he  originally 
was,  and  ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
jpeat  end,  proposed  in  his  works ;  or  rather,  that  he  ever  was, 
and  will  be,  certain,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  The 
magnitude  of  these  difficulties  I  need  not  explain. 
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But  he  is  in  one  mind;  and  who  can  turn  him?  and  what  hie  soul 
desirethj  even  that  he  doeth* 

\m  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  fix>m  these  words,  the  following 
Doctrine; 

That  all  things^  both  beings  and  events^  exist  in  exact  accor- 
iamce  with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Deereesy  of  God. 

Id  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attempt, 

L  To  Explain  it ; 

II.  To  Prove  it;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  conmionly  made  against  it* 
Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  erroneous 

^pinioiis,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  concern* 
ttg  this  subject,  I  expressed  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner : 
IHuU  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice^ 
mr]^easure,  ^  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  tmchangeably  m- 
kmni  in  t(,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Under  the  second  hezd,'  I  alleged  scDeral  direct  arguments  m 

m/pfrrt  of  the  doctrine;  and  then  suggested  several  d^culties^ 

«UcA  result  from  denying  it.     These,  by  proving  the  converse  of 

tit  doctrine  to  be  false  ^  indirectly  proved  the  doctrine  to  be  true: 
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according  to  the  geueral  aliom,  that  every  proposition,  a 
converse,  is  true.  * 

I  shall  now,  as  I  proposed,  attempt, 

UK  To  answer  the  Obj^^tiom^  comnunUjf  made  against  this 
trine* 

These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following; 

1st.  JTiat  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate^or 
tiny: 

3dly.  That  it  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin: 

3dly.  TTiat  it  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of  rational  crtaiv 
and, 

4thly.  T%at  it  discourages  all  the  Efforts  of  mankind  torn 
Reformation. 

I  will  not  say,  that  no  other  objections  are  brought  against 
doctrine ;  but  I  think  of  no  others,  which  appear  to  be  regar 
as  material,  by  those  who  allege  them ;  or  which,  if  theu 
iairly  obviated,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the  q 
tion  in  debate.  These,  therefore,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  c< 
der  in  the  order  proposed. 

1  St.  It  is  objected^  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  discovrs 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate^  or  Destiny. 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics,  as  explained  by  Ciceroj  was  of 
mature.  These  Philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  w 
seem  an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  link  of  the  vast  chain  wai 
effect  of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  < 
every  link  being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect.  These  cai 
so  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear, 
we  understand  precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  tha 
Stoics  understood,  or  united  in,  it  themselves,)  were  notconai 
ed  by  them  as  either  intelligent,  or  voluntary;  but  as  me 
coerced  by  those  which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  wi 
followed.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially 
same  with  that  of  Atheists  concerning  an  eternal  series,  wl 
was  exploded  in  a  former  Discourse*.  To  the  irresistible 
cacy  of  this  series  of  causes,  the  Gods,  acknowledged  by 
Stoicsi  were  absolutely  subjected;  and  Jupiter  himself,  t 

*  Bee  Semon  II. 
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sapreme  Ruler,  wa»  utterly  unable  to  resist,  divert,  or  at  all 
change,  the  order  of  things,  brought  to  pass  by  the  compulsioR 
of  this  Fate,  or  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine,  dnd 
that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  find  it  by 
the  aid  of  an  ingenuity,  to  which  i  can  make  no  claim.  I  freely 
f  own,  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelli- 
gent and  involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  ne- 
cessity, or  coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects, 
and  controlling  by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods 
and  Men ;  and  the  firee,  wise,  and  voluntary,  agency  of  the  infi* 
nitely  intelligent  and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  arid 
steadily  executing,  a  system  of  infinite  good,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  boundless  wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  I  can- 
not  perceive  a  similarity,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discern  in 
Iffaat  the  professed  difficulty  lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is, 
which  I  am  required  to  answer.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  there- 
fore, of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the  objection  so  stated,  as  either 
to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its  force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt 
a  refutation. 
'  3diy.  li  is  objeetedj  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  Gad  as  the  A%t- 

'  'To  the  phrase.  Author  of  Wn,  very  different  meanings  are  an* 
nez^  by  different  persons.  In  -order  to  meet  this  objection, 
therefore,  with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  die 
tBfnt  place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology. 
Some  persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause 
sf  siftfut  volitions :  others,  not  only  mean  the  efficient^  hut  the 
gmltff^  Cause  of  such  volitions :  others,  still,  such  a  Cause^  as  m 
ii^  fiMmsi«r,  however  remote  ^  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence 
sfsisi:  and  others,  a  Cause^  supposed  to  be  intelligent^  which,  when 
fosstSfwed  of  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  existence  ofsiny  did  not 
^erfert  to  prevent  it.  When  it  is  said,  that  this  doctrine  ex* 
llbits Ckxl  as  the  Author  of  sin;  I  shall,  for  the  present,  con- 
sider the  phrase,  as  used  in  one,  or  bothj  of  the  two  first  of 
tkete  senses^  and  regard  the  objector  as  intending,  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  Ood  is  either  the  guilty,  or  guiltless^  imme- 
iisi€y  ami  efficimtj  cause  ofsn^  volitions  in  his  creatures:  In 
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Other  words,  that  he  cwutrains^  or  campehf  ihem  to  jm.  That 
the  doctrine,  which  I  have  defended,  involves  this  consequence 
I  cannot  perceive,  nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown»  that  God  cannol 
will,  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who» 
acting  freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  wkh 
what  is,  upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  circniiip 
stances  in  which  they  are  severally  placed,  and  with  the  attri- 
butes which  they  severally  possess,  will,  with  perfect  freedom, 
contribute,  each  his  proper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  ftnh 
motion  of  the  infinite  good,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of 
the  divine  system.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and 
never  will  be,  shown.  It  must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite 
multitude  of  possible  free  agents,  present  to  the  view  of  the  di* 
vine  Mind,  thei:e  were  none,  possessed  of  such  attributes,  and 
capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as,  while  they 
acted  with  perfect  freedom,  would  also  perfectly  accomptisb  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.  No  man  will,  I  juresume,  at* 
tempt  to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  granted,  that  such  agents 
were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind  discerned  their  naturs 
and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  the  objection,  be 
proved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose  not  to 
select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.  But  this,  I  presume, 
will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.  Till  this  can  be 
done,  however,  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which 
it  contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  .objector  himself ;  unless, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  denies  the  divine  government  absolutely,  or, 
on  the  other,  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sis 
has,  therefore,  entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while 
it  was  under  the  divine  government.  There  are  three  waye^  tn 
which  men  have  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty  y  involved  in 
thief  act  ^  Some  persons  assert  that  by  his  direct  efficiency  y  God 
caused  f  others ^  that  he  permitted^  and  others  stilly  thtU  Ae  oomU 
not  prevent^  its  existence* 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
maintained.    He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels^  «Ae  kepi  tkm» 
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jEffI  esiaitm  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  who  in  his 
hamaQ  nature  knew  no  gin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  pre* 
Tent  it,  and  he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  of 
jfutimen  made  perfect  in  the  heavens.  Should  it  besaidrthat 
these  beings  by  their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any 
interference,  or  influence,  on  the  part  of  God  continue  in  a  state 
af  holiness ;  I  answer,  that  this  supposition  affects  not  the  point 
at  all;  for  God  plainly  could  have  created  every  moral  agent 
with-  exactly  the  same  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the 
sane  circumstances,  with  those  several  virtuous  beings,  who 
persist  in  holiness.  Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by 
wbkh  they  are  preserved  from  sin ;  those  very  means  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  used,  to  preserve  in  the  same  effectual  man- 
aer  all  others. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  his  creatures ;  but  has  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  guilt  and  pollution.  This 
bci  is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  continued  it  in  the  minds  of 
these  creatures,  if  he  had  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  wise  and  good  for  him  to  pursue. 

Ukat  Godhy  an  immediate  agency  of  his  own^  creates  the  sinful 
volitions  of  mankind^  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  my  view, 
eitber  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  many  re- 
spectable men  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own 
country,  as  there  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  satis- 
faction concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  cannot,  as  some 
perBons  have  thought  it  proper  to  do,  attribute  to  these  men  evil 
deaqpns.  In  many  instances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  un- 
fKstionable  proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any 
others ;  and  to  devote  their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  faithfully, 
lathe  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  world.  Still, 
I  caoBOC  accord  with  this  doctrine  ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that 
dby  have  ia  several  instances  darkened  eounnl  by  words  with' 
lai  kmmioigom  There  is  a  bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
beyond  which  the  mind  cannot  pass ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found 
b-bvestigating  thia  subject,  as  in  any  course  of  human  inquiry. 
TVaiattwphysical  natur?  of  Mgfal  Agency,  both  in  God  and  his 
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creatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps  as  tenuious,  as  difficult  to 
fastened  upon,  and  as  easily  evanescent  from  the  mind,  as  an 
which  we  attempt  to  examine.  This,  I  think,  is  unanswerat 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  attempt  thoroughly  to  explain 
has  given  extensive  satis&ction,  even  to  philosophical  men,  I 
any  length  of  time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to 
verging,  insensibly,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concei 
ed,  but  with  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pantheism^  diffi 
ing,  materially,  in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  ^noi 
He  held,  tfuit  the  Universey  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter,  0 
which  he  divided  into  cogitative  or  intelligentj  and  incogitoH 
was  Ood;  and  that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other  than  . 
parate  parts  of  the  same  great  and  universal  Being.  Thus 
excluded  the  existence  of  all  creatures ;  and  of  any  work 
creation,  as  well  as  all  that,  which  is  usually  meant  by  the  pi 
vidence  and  government  of  the  Creator.  The  Theology, 
which  I  have  referred,  teaches,  that  God  is  immaterial,  tiiiei 
gent,  and  infnite  ;  but  denies,  with  Spinosa,  the  existence  tkfjim 
intelligent  beings,  as  well  as  of  those,  which  we  call  bodies  ;  i 
tlaring,  that  what  men  usually  call  minds,  or  spirits,  are  no  oil 
than  continued  chains,  or  successions,  of  ideas  and  exercises,  C 
ated  immediately,  and  successively,  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  T 
same  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system  for  the  exclusion  of  fin 
agents  from  existence,  which  was  alleged  by  Spinosa  for  € 
eluding  the  existence  of  such  agents,  as  well  as  an  Infinite,  1 
material  One,  from  his  system ;  viz.  that  mankind  cannot  a 
ceive  of  such  things,  nor  comprehend  their  nature:  a  rea8< 
which,  if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude  from  our  belief,  and: 
ception,  almost  every  doctrine.  Particularly,  on  this  ground  ^ 
ought  certainly  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Agent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  the  principal  subject  of  these  remai 
in  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  anticipa 
here,  the  things,  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse, 
will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  observe,  that  i 
Scriptures  directly  inform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  holine 
and  this  in  many  forms,  and  with  great  emphasis ;  that  they 
where  assert,  that  he  is  the  AuthcMr  of  sin,  in  the  sense  inyir  I 
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der  consideration ;  and  that  they  every  where  attribute  blame  to 
man,  as  the  guilty,  and,  in  my  view,  the  efficient,  cause,  of  his  own 
sins.  A  plain  man,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  I  presume, 
derived  from  them  the  doctrine,  that  God  creates  the  sins  of  men. 
Nor  can  he,  without  great  pains-taking,  and  previous  perplexity, 
be  induced  to  admit  it  as  a  part  of  his  creed.  And  let  it  be  re- 
iQen^bered,  as  a  very  just  and  very  important  remark  of  Dod- 
dridgej  that  the  plain  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  na- 
turally strikes  the  minds  of  plain  men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  al- 
nmt  of  course  the  true  sense. 

The  existence  of  finite  agents  is  at  least  as  conceivable,  and 
admissible,  as  that  of  an  infinite  Agent ;  and  certainly  involves 
no  greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the  univer- 
ial  doctrine  of  tlie  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  only  obvious  ex- 
hibition of  the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject.  The  com- 
mon objection  concerning  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifling  and 
groundless ;  viz.  that  it  makes  creatures  independent  of  their  Crea* 
lor.  Can  he  be  independent,  whose  existence,  attributes,  and 
consequently  actions,  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  another  ^ 
and  who  can  be,  and  do,  nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased 
to.pennit  ? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  1 

Bean  to  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  without  hesi- 

Mtion  the  second  of  these  methods  of  explaining  the  introduction 

of  Sin  into  the  world ;  and  unite  with  those,  who  assert,  that  God 

piftmiUd  the  existence  of  Sin ;  or,  in  the  Scriptural  language, 

ikot  he  has  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 

^    mags^     It  has  not  ever  been  proved,  that  these  ways  are  not 

I    dieir  own,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  nor  in  the  strictest  meta- 

!     physical  language,  that  God  has  not  suffered  all  nations  to  walk 

in  them;  nor  that  this,  connected  with  such  a  superintendence 

iid  control,  as  invariably  directs  their  conduct  to  ultimate  good« 

and  prevents  it  from  terminating  in  ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole 

of  the  iounediate  agency  of  God,  so  far  as  sin  is  concerned. 

^Ehal  this  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree  exhibit  God  as  the  Au- 

4Kkr  of  Sin^  in  either  of  the  two  first  senses,  must,  I  think,  be  ac- 

kaoowledged  by  every  man,  who  believes  in  the  perfections  and 

SMrernoient  of  God.     That  he  has  permitted  Sin,  and  has  not 
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prevented  its  existence,  are  facts  so  evident,  that  they  qaonot 
become  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that^those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as  the 
Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  facts  as  the  import  of  thif: 
plirase,  use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  manner. 

3dly.  //  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Agnq 
of  rational  creatures. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  many  of  the  observatiooi. 
made  under  the  last  head,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed 
these  two  objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  if 
impossible  to  consider  one  of  them,  to  any  extent,  without  antici* 
pa  ting,  in  some  degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other*  To  the 
observations,  which  I  have  already  made,  I  shall,  however,  add 
several  others,  peculiarly  referring  to  this  objection. 

There  are  but  two  ways^  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  he 
supposed  by  the  objectors  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  the  free  agency 
of  his  creatures.  One  is  by  compelling^  or  constraining^  their  ae* 
tio9is :  the  other^  by  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certotii, 
before  they  take  place.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains » the  ac- 
tions of  his  creatures ;  of  men  for  example ;  certainly  cannot  be 
shown,  nor  even  pretended  ;  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his 
.  decrees.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  il 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such ;  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  free  agency  in  creatures.  This,  I  presume,  is  the 
real  opinion  of  those,  who  bring  the  objection,  now  under  coQ- 
dideration.  They  regard  the  supposition,  that  God  has  plannU 
a  certain  system  of  things  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  ihsSl 
he  has  made^  and  placed,  men  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  mill 
certainly  do  those  things,  and  those  only,  which  will  accord  wsiA 
that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  they  are  fru 
agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true 
import,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctrisiSf 
which  I  have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  pros* 
edboth  from  Reason  and  Revelation;  and  that  men  art  intuiiiselji 
cojiscious  of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sesisitlSf  titt 
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ftey  act  spontatuouslt/^  and  without  any  coercion^  or  constraint. 
Baih  doctrines  beings  therefore^  true^  and  ctrtain^  it  is  justly  alleg- 
ed, that  they  are  of  course  consistent  with  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the  mind 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we  perceive 
propositions  to  be  true,  but  are  unable  to  discern'  the  nature  of 
Iheir  mutual  connection.  But,  as  the  objection  is  still  insisted 
on,  and  seems  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  per-^ 
•0ns,  it  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  oflfer  some  further  conside- 
fadons  on  the  subject. 

All  those,  who  make  the  objection,  agree  as  well  as  others, 
diat  it  is  possible  for  a  finite  agent  j  possessed  of  certain  supposable 
tUrihutes^  and  placed  in  certain  supposable  circumstances  ^  to  be 
free  m  the  absolute  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted ;  because, 
otherwise,  the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can 
hive  neither  place,  nor  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  such 
m  agent  to  exist  ^  and  to  act^  while  he  livedo  in  a  manner  perfectly 
free  :  while^  at  the  same  time,  no  being  knew,  at  all,  in  what  man- 
ner  he  would  act  in  any  case  whatever y  until  his  actions  had  existed. 
Ia  this  case,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all 
possible  advantages  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I 
Aoold  not  be  thought  to  be  sufficiently  particular,  I  will  suppose 
kit  actions  to  be  all  absolutely  contingent ;  because  some  Philoso- 
pbers  suppose  contingency  to  be  an  indispensable  and  insepara- 
He  attribute  of  a  free  action.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place, 
iqppose  this  agent,  without  any  change  in  his  powers,  or  his  cir- 
dtmstancesj  in  any  other  respect,  to  have  aU  his  actions,  whichy 
to  the  former  supposition  are  the  freest  possible,  fote' 
,  by  Ood,  or  some  other  being.  I  ask,  whether  they  would 
teal  all  the  less  free,  in  consequence  of  being  thu^  foreknown? 
the  powers,  the  circumstances,  and  the  actions,  of  this  agent, 
itanain  exactly  the  same,  as  before :  the  agent  himself  (for  that 
is  included  in  the  supposition)  being  perfectly  ignorant,  that  his 
iedoils  are  thus  foreknown.  Can  it  be  perceived,  that  this  fore- 
llHlwledg^  afiects  the  nature  of  the  actions  in  any  manner,  or  the 
ptedmm  of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is  clear,  that  it  cannot ;  because, 
b  the  case  supposed,  the  foreknowledge  has  not  the  remotest 
Uoente  on  the  accent,  nor  on  his  actions :  both  he  and  ^hey  cen« 
Vol.  I.  3? 
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timiing  to  be  exactly  the  same,  in  every  respect  w]iatever«  Oi 
the  contrary,  all  the  possible  influence  of  this  foreknowledge  ii 
confined  to  the  bosom  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  possessed. 

But  if  this  agent  would  thus  continue  free,  and  his  actions  woab 
still  be  perfectly  free,  notwithstanding  they  were  foreknown 
then  it  is  clear,  that  a  preceding  certainty^  that  the  actums  ^mim 
iwfUarj/  agent  will  exist,  dots  not  at  all,  of  itself  lessen,  or  affect 
their  freedom*  Foreknowledge  renders  the  future  existence  c 
chat,  which  is  foreknown,  certain :  therefore  the  actions  of  ihi 
agent  supposed  are  all'rendered  certain,  and  will  of  course  ejuit 
yet  it  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  clear  from  this  stateaient,  diB 
their  freedom  will  not  be  affected.  Lest  I  should  be  tlKWj^ 
guilty  of  an  absurdity  in  supposing  events  absolutely  contingen 
to  be  capable  of  being  foreknown ;  I  shall  justify  myself  by  ob 
serving,  that  Dr.  Oregorif  has  asserted,  that  the  voluntary  aetiom 
of  mankind  are  foreknown  eu  mere  contingencies  ;  and  is  declarei 
by  a  writer  of  respectability  to  have  merited  the  thanks  of  lb 
learned  world  for  this  discovery.  For  myself,  I  confess,  that 
not  only  discern  no  indispensable  connection  between  contia 
gency  and  freedom  of  action ;  but  no  connection  at  ^11 ;  nor  as; 
possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thing  else,  should  be  gob 
tingent.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  admission  of  casual,  or  con 
tingent,  existence,  must,  if  we  would  make  our  principles  con 
sistent,  be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases  what 
ever. 

Again,  we  will  suppose,  tltat  the  actions  of  the  agent  airea^ 
specified,  which  are  thus  foreknown  by  Ood,  are  perceived  by  km 
also,  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  Will  this  circwB 
stance  affect  the  freedom  of  agency  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  as 
serted,  nor  believed,  that  actions,  in  order  to  be  free,  must  coi 
travene  the  pleasure  of  God.  As  I  presume  this  proposition  wai 
never  advanced  by  any  man  ;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  abaurdil] 
in  itself;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  ab 
i^urdity.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  actions  of  a  vohmkNH 
agent  may  be  certainly  foreknown  by  God  to  be  exactly  mgreeM 
to  his  pleasure,  and  yet  be  attended  with  the  highest  possible  /rti 
dom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  ia^vai 
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Mta  coBtradictioQ ;  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  human  ac- 
tiooadoe«  not  involve  a  contradiction ;  I  here  consider  as  un^ 


I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  Grod^s 
loieknowiedge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen, 
or  affect,  their  freedom;  although  it  renders  their  future  exist- 
ene^  absolutely  certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  by  some  persons  at 
least,  that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here  ;  but  in  the  &ct,-that 
Mhoi  willed  the  existence  of  hitman  agents ^  and  their  acHons} 
(tndHustiiis  hisfatmation  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  accom" 
pKsh  certain  purposes  of  his  own,  which  prevents ^  or  dtstroys^  the 
fnedem  in  question. 

To  remove  the  difficulty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  will 
suppose  oilce  more  a  voluntary  agent  either  selfexistent^  or  ex- 
f^ng'  eaeually,  possessing  powers  of  understanding ,  similar  in 
theit  exient  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
fine  in  ike  highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.  Let  him  be  also 
supposed  to  be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same 
pcvfect  manner,  in  which  any  angel,  or  man,  is  known  by  him ; 
90  that  God  can  foresee  with  an  omniscient  sinrey,  and  absolute 
ccftafaily,  all  his  future  actions.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
supposed,  that  God  exercises  over  him  no  government,  or  in- 
flMAce^  whatever.  This  being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  free,  even  by  those,  who  make  this  objection; 
because  he  was  neither  brought  into  existence  by  the  will  of 
God ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
bf«-aDy  will,  beside  his  own.  Let  me  further  suppose,  what, 
as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  affect,  his  freedom; 
that  all  his  actions,  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the  divine 
pioMire.  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  divine  omniscience 
not  contrive,  and  the  divine  power  create,  a  being  exactly 
abUng  this,  which  I  have  here  supposed,  in  every  respect ; 
etcept  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent ;  and 
V  pnrfect  a  topy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  be- 
ing mmerically  only ;  would  possess  the  same  attrilNites ;  be  in 
the  saiM  circumstances ;  and  perform,  both  in  substance  and 
mode,  exactly  the  same  actions.  Were  this  supposed  being, 
fDaaample;  to  be  placed  by  God  ia  his  kingdom,  in  certain 
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circumstances,  and  acting  a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  wliicb 
Was  exactly  agreeable  to  the  divine  pleastire;  would  nocthe: 
created  being  who  was  his  perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  iki 
his  place,  perform  precisely  the  same  actions,  with  the  saibe 
faculties,  and  the  same  freedom  ?  The  only  difference  between 
them  would  be,  that  he,  who  was  casually  existent,  would  pelv 
form  these  actions  in  consequence  of  possessing  Such  and  dueh 
attributes,  without  having  been  created  for  this  purpose ;  white 
the  other  would  perform  them,  in  consequence  of  having  beeft 
thus  created  with  the  very  same  attributes.  In  their  oi^m,  I 
grant,  these  beings  differ :  in  their  nature^  character^  and  attri- 
btUes^  they  are  precisely  the  same.  But  their  origin,  it  is  plain, 
cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  their  attributes, 
or  their  actions.  These,  by  the  supposition,  are  exactly  alike. 
If,  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free ;  the  latter  is 
equally  free.  If  the  actions  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  Grod ; 
equally  so  are  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  his 
pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident,  that 
God  can  create  a  free  agent,  whose  actions  shall  be  all  fortkntmn 
by  him,  and  shall  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  his 
pleasure. 

If  these  things  are  ju«t,  and  true ;  the  doctrine  of  this  dis- 
course does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  Ae 
free  agency  of  rational  creatures  ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I 
am  well  assured  it  never  can  be,  that  God  has  not  created  agents, 
whose  attributes  are  agreeable  to  this  representation.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  present  to  his  eye  a  self-existent,  nor  a  casually 
existent,  agent ;  such  as  I  have  supposed ;  but  th^re  were  pre- 
sent to  the  view  of  his  omniscience  all  the  attributes  and  circum- 
stances, which  can  enter  into  the  existence  and  character  of 
such  an  agent.  If,  then,  he  did  not  create  beings  of  such  a 
character ;  it  was  solely  because  he  did  not  choose  to  create 
fthem. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  discourages  alt  the 
Efforts  of  marJcind  towards  reformation. 

That  this  doctrine  has  often  been  used  to  discourage  such  cf- 
"  Vt8, 1  readily  acknowledge.    This  is  not  unfr*equently  the  t^noiir 
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oglf^okM^  and  of  conversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for 
jpfwtim  to  make  it  the  source  of  discouragement  to  themselves ; 
^sd  to  entertain  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions  concern- 
ing their  own  final  condition,  when  referred  in  their  minds  to  the  de- 
evees  of  God.   Still  I  cannot  see ,  that  this  conduct  is  wise,  rational^ 
Oil*  defensible;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discour- 
agement, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  flow  from  that, 
'Which  is  opposed  to  it.     It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration, 
^Jkai  the  pleasure  of  God  controls  this  subject^  rather  than  our  own 
f>learure.     On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely 
^nd  benevolently  formed  than  our  own ;  more  disposed  to  pro- 
.naote  our  salvation ;  and  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means, 
.by  which  it  may  be  accomplished.     This  we  never  could  have 
done  ourselves  ;  nor,  if  wc  were  able,  should  we  be  willing :  as 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  difii- 
T!ult  things,  which  have  been  done  to  provide  salvation  for  us, 
and  while  it  is  proffered  to  us  freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms, 
we  are  not  willing  to  accept  it.     How  much  less  willing  should 
.  vre  have  been  to  go  through  the  labour  and  sufferings,  could  we 
have  gone  through  them,  which  were  necessary  to  procure  it  for 
ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  noio  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure.  There  is 
nothing,  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  but  our  own  incli- 
nation; and  this  would  as  eflTectually  prevent  us  in  any  supposa- 
ble  circumstances.  Nor  could  we  in  any  circumstances  possess 
a  greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.  Tior  is  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  influence  from  God,  which  at  all  hinders  us  from 
choosing  salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  action,  which  moral 
beings  can  possess.  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of 
persons,  for  their  incorrigible  obstinacy,  punished  with  judicial 
blindness,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned. 
whether^  even  in  this  case^  God  does  any  thing  more^  than  leave 
.th$m  to  themselves.  The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  ^a 
I  live  J  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner^ 
iitf  windd  rather^  that  he  would  return,  and  live.  His  invitations 
to  sinners  are,  Ho/  every  one  that  thirsteth;  come  ye  to  the  wa- 
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ter$  ;  and  he  thai  hath  no  money :  yea^  come^  6tty  wine  emd  wmlk    | 
without  money  and  without  price :  and,  Whotoever  wiil,  let  him    ] 


come^  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely •     This  language  is  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  ezacdy  descriptive  of  die  disposition  of  Ood    ] 
7%u  discouragement  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  ef  iho  tMNf,    i 
as  established  hy  this  doctrine.    The  event  is  equally  certain,  if    . 
the  doctrine  is  given  up.     It  is  equally  certain  in  fact,  withwfatt 
Mr.  Locke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  disdnction  from  Certainty 
of  knowledge,  concerning  any  man,  that  he  either  will,  or  wfll 
not,  be  saved,  whether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.     One  of  these 
assertions,  either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is 
now  certainly  true.     Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  ap- 
pear; and  will  not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.     Sdll,  one  of  the 
events  will  take  place,  whether  decreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not. 
God  will  then  judge,  and  punish  the  wicked ;  and  will  punish 
them  for  exacdy  the  same  reasons,  on  either  supposidoo;  vis. 
for  their  impenitence,  unbelief,  and  disobedience.     A  person 
may,  therefore,  with  exacdy  the  same  propriety,  whether  he  ad- 
mits the  decrees  of  God,  or  not ;  or  whether  God  has,  or  has  not, 
formed  any  decrees ;  say.  If  I  shall  be  savedj  I  shall  be  savei, 
7t)hether  I  try  to  obtain  salvation  or  not :  and,  however  earnestly  I 
may  try,  if  I  am  to  perish,  I  shall  perish.     The  certainty,  in  either 
case,  is  the  same,  and  equally  absolute.     Even  die  forduiow- 
^ledge  of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  at  all ;  for  though  it  aflfects 
him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  the  event.     All  that  can  be 
truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  would  otherwise  take  place, 
is  now  foreseen  by  him.     To  us  in  both  cases,  also,  it  is  equally 
unknown.     The  causes,  which  will  bring  it  to  pass,  will  in  both 
cases  be  exacdy  the  same.     The  language  in  both  cases,  di'ere> 
fore,  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same  propriety.     But  the 
trudi  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either  case.     In  my 
apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempts  of  the  man  con- 
cerned, towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  make  no  difference 
as  to  the  event.     On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  of  those,  who 
are  saved,  few,  very  few  indeed,  can  be  found,  who  have  not 
made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  sadsfactory  reason  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  diose,  who  make  them  with  persevering  earnestness 
and  zeal,  ultimately  fidl.    I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  htn- 
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uage  should  not  be  used,  with  the  same  propriety  and  force* 
ODceming  our  secular,  as  concerning  our  spiritual,  business*. 
tut  the  fanner,  who  should  loiter  at  home,  and  say,  ^'  If  I  am  to 
ave  a  crop  the  present  year,  I  shall  have  one ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
>have  a  crop,  I  shall  not  have  one,  whether  I  pk)ugh,  and  sow, 
nd  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my  bed :"  the  student,  who  should  spend 
b  time  in  dress,  sports,  and  gaming,  and  say,  '*'  If  I  am  to  be  a 
dholar,  or  to  get  my  lesson,  I  shall  accomplish  it ;  and,  if  I  am 
DC,  ii  will  never  be  accomplished,  whether  I  study  diligently,  or 
me  my  time  in  idleness :''  would  be  pronounced,  and  justly,  a 
K>1,  or  a  madman.  But  the  decree  of  God  extends  to  each  of 
lese  subjects  as  absolutely,  as  to  our  salvation.  Men  are  as  real- 
'  chosen  to  be  farmers,  and  scholars,  as  Christians :  and  leam- 
ig  and  harvests  are  as  truly  appointed,  as  holiness :  although 
om  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  former,  and  the  amaz- 
i;  moment  of  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  one 
'  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  established  by  his  pleasure,  is  a  king- 
HD  of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do  not 
M'ceive,  that  this  is  less  true,  when  applied  to  spiritual,  than  to 
itnral,  things.  The  real  discouragement,  which  men  generally 
hour  under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  is  their  in- 
•position  to  make  any  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
1  truth,  this  indisposition  itself  suggests  the  discouragement, 
hich  I  have  obviated,  and  then  admits  it.  To  a  dispassionate, 
ihiaased  mind,  it  would  never  gain  admission.  By  sober  Rea- 
n  it  was  never  devised,  and  can  never  be  supported. 
Were  God  really  unwilling,  that  men  should  strive ;  had  he 
loountenanced  efforts ;  had  he  established  no  means  of  grace ; 
^lad  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveringly  used,  fail- 
I  of  success ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  ample  room  for  well  found- 
I  discouragement.  But,  when  we  find,  as  in  my  view  we  do  in 
Bt  find,  all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good  pleasure,  and  pro- 
dence,  of  God ;  we  have  every  inducement  (o  hope,  and  to  la- 
lor :  much  more,  it  would  seem,  than  from  any  supposable  situ- 
ioD,  in  which  all  things  were  left  to  fluctuation  and  casualty. 
npid  sinners  have  indeed,  according  to  this  and  every  other 
heme,  the  most  fearfiil  reason  for  discomragement  and  terror. 
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But  such  as  are  awakened,  anxious,  and  engaged,  to  seek  eternail 
life,  have  solid  and  abundant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem,  in  many  instances  to  suppose*  that  the  decree.^ 
of  God  produce  the  event  without  means ;  according  to  the  JMb- 
hammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if  they  beliei- 
ed,  that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  system,  and  selected  the 
moans  and  agents,  by  which  all  events  are  accomplished ;  if  they 
believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with  all  the  powers  ai  tfe 
freest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  selected,  and  formed^  so  that 
they  might  act  with  perfect  freedom ;  if  they  believed,  thftl  God 
always  furnishes  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  obedience, 
and  with  motives  to  obedience,  more  and  greater  than  any,  which 
they  can  find,  to  disobey ;  if  they  believed,  that  God,  by  a  direct 
agency  of  his  own,  does  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever, 
but  leaves  them  in  all  instances  to  act,  with  perfect  freedom,  just 
as  they  please ;  I  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  there  is  do 
more  difficulty,  attending  the  fact,  that  he  has  chosen,  and  formed, 
such  agents,  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure,  than 
would  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents,  as  would 
act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for  ought  that 
appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  never  been  evinced 
to  be  true ;  at  least  in  my  apprehension ;  and  I  fully  believe 
never  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  influence  of  the  supposition,  that  Grod  has  not 
fixed  the  system  of  things  acco]:ding  to  his  Pleasure.  It  cannot 
but  be  acknowledged,  that  he  knew  what  system  was  upon  the 
whole,  most  desirable,  wisest,  and  best.  If  he  did  not  resolve 
on  it,  it  was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire,  or  choose,  to  bring 
it  to  pass.  In  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  chief 
good  of  his  creation,  or  the  supreme  glory  of  himself,  with  suffi- 
cient  good- will  to  resolve  on  it.  Can  this  be  infinite  good-will  1 
Can  it  be  moral  perfection  ?  It  was  certainly  as  easy  for  him  to 
accomplish  it,  as.  to  accomplish  an  inferior  system  of  good*  If» 
then,  he  did  not  resolve  on  the  superior  system ;  it  was  plainly 
because  he  loved  the  inferior  system  better,  and  chose  to  do  less 
good,  rather  than  greater.     His  disposition,  therefore,  is  on  this 
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scWme,  imperfectlj  good  in  itself;  how  imperfectly,  it  is  itnpos- 
sible,  according  to  this  supposition,  to  determine. 

According  to  this  supposition,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  all 
lyngs  are  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty.  The 
wliole  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures  is  committed  to  the 
eisiiai  inihieBce  and  efficacy  of  their  own  views,  feelings,  and 
conduct.  God  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  interfere,  either 
bgr  determination,  or  influence,  without  destroying  the  free  agen- 
cy, or  discouraging  the  efforts,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  for  the 
sttaimaient  of  happiness.  The  whole  system  of  the  universe,  so 
tu  as;  these  creatures  are  concerned,  must  of  course  be  regula- 
ted wholly  by  them.  Does  not  this  scheme  evidently  set  all  their 
interests  afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally  to  the  uncertain  and 
hazardous  direction  of  finite  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  From  the 
experience,  which  we  have  had  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
such  creatures,  is  there  a  person  in  this  assembly,  who  would 
willingly  commit  his  eternal  interests  to  this  perilous  direction, 
and  trust  his  all  to  the  disposal  of  beings  so  weak,  and  so  often 
wicked  ?  Can  this  be  safe  for  creatures  ?  Can  it  coAsist  with 
the  perfect  character  of  God  ?  To  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his 
own  mind,  a  man  might,  through  over-weening  self-confidence, 
be  willing  perhaps  to  commit  the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and 
feel  that  his  Soul  itself  would  be  safe  in  his  own  hands.  But 
would  the  same  person  trust  himself  to  the  final  direction  of 
others  f  Would  he  venture  his  eternal  welfare  upon  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  any,  or  all,  of  those,  by  whom  he  is  encir- 
cled f  Their  fitness  for  this  mighty  trust  is,  however,  not  infe- 
rior  to  his  own ;  and  they  would  as  justly  refuse  to  confide  their 
lools  to  his  care,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entrust  his  soul  to  them. 
Were  he  not  blinded,  therefore,  by  an  unwarrantable  partiality 
for  himself,  he  would  no  sooner,  no  more  willingly,  trust  him- 
self in  this  mighty  concern,  than  he  would  trust  those  around 
him. '  To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  would  be  foolish 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  would 
teach  both  him  and  them  to  commit  themselves,  and  their  whole 
well-being,  implicitly  to  God. 

On  the  connection  of  prayer  with  this  subject,  I  design  to 
dwell  particularly,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  that 
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duty.  I  have  purpotely  omitted  the  eiaminatioo  irf"  it  at  the  pn- 
sent  time,  because  several  things  relating  to  it,  bekmg  to  Player 
only,  and  demand  a  separate  discussion* 

Whether  the  observsitioAs,  which  'I  Jnta-nade  on  the  genoil 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  will  be  viewed  by  others  as  poasessing 
the  importance,  which  I  have  attached  to  them,  I  cannot  deCn*- 
mine.  To  me,  they  have  appeared  to  possess  real  weighL  If 
they  should  contribute  in  any  measure  to  remove  difficulties,  to 
settle  doubtful  opinions,  to  establish  truth,  and  to  communicate  »- 
tis&ctOTy  views  concerning  a  subject  so  often'  attended  with  po^ 
plezity  and  alarm ;  I  shaU  esteem  my  labours  amply  rewarded. 
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O  Zrord,  Ikn&m,  4/itti  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself  f  it  is  not 
in  manj  that  walkethj  to  direct  his  steps. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  variety 
of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  provi- 
ience  of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
press  of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considered  as 
travelling.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth;  pass  on 
Arough  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
did  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  acconunoda- 
dons,  and  the  fare,  are  greatly  varied  among  the  various  mtvel- 
lers*  Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful,  and  agreeable: 
uid  some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly 
provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  are  almost  mere  suf- 
ferers ;  and  literally,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  har- 
rasa,  and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the 
fast  multitude,  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  almost 
til  disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  termi- 
nates. A  very  few  arrive  at  the  enc).  Of  these,  every  one. 
dragging  heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of  the  road, 
teaches  us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  labour  and  sorroTw. 
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A  remarkable  fact,  universally  attendant  on  oat  journey,  i^ 
recited  in  the  text.  O  Lord^  says  the  deeply  hambled  prophet. 
/  knowj  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  him$elf;  it  is  nai  tn  fMn. 
that  walkethj  to  direct  his  steps.  The  enterprise  is  not  contrived 
by  ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  i 
plish  it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.  It  cannot  but  i 
strange,  that  in  such  a  journey  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
from  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves ;  and  that,  while  we  are  cob- 
pelled  to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  &ct«  Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfectory,  as  we  are  prone 
to  believe.  Goo  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  shooU 
be  dependent  on  him  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection*  Nor 
can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  bis  per*- 
fections,  and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesiraUe* 
I%e  Sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  so  clearly,  and  stronj^y,  vis»> 
ble  in  this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  and 
very  often  denied,  by  mankind.  To  establish  this  doctrine  in 
the  minds  of  my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  design  c^  the  fH'esent 
discourse.  In  a  sermon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  de* 
crees  o/*God,  I  explained  what  I  intend  by  the  divine  Sovereign* 
ly.  It  was  then  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  GrOD  is  sovereigns 
in  this  sense ;  that  he  does  accordittg  to  his  vntl^  independently  andir^ 
resistibly^without  giving  an  account  of  aruf  of  his  matters  anyfartksr 
than  he  pleases  ;  but  that  he  wills  nothing  without  the  best  reason, 
whether  that  reason  be  disclosed  to  his  creatures^  or  not;  that 
real  glory  to  himself  and  real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwist 
attainable,  are  universally  the  object,  to  which  his  pleasure  is  d^ 
reded,  whether  it  respects  the  existence,  and  motions,  of  an  imseet^ 
or  the  salvation  of  a  man.  It  was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  Goo  never  acts  arbiirariUfi 
and  that  to  say,  he  wills  a  thing  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  with- 
out meaning.  All  his  pleasure,  all  his  determinations  are  per- 
fectly wise  and  good ;  founded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  and 
diriected  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.  Were  he  to  act  in  any  other 
manner ;  his  providence  would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desiraUe. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interest- 
ing to  man.    On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  coaie« 
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Gonseqoencet,  eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  flow  from  those 
doctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world.  All  our  conduct 
iriU  then  be  examined ;  and  will  either  be  approved,  or  con- 
dfemned.  If  we  have  chosen  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  pre- 
icribed  to  us ;  the  termination  will  be  happy.  If  we  have  pre- 
ierred  the  broad  and  crooked  road^  it  will  be  deplorable. 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  direct 
Scriptural  declaration.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  denied, 
that:  most  of  them  apparendy  live  in  the  very  manner,  in  which 
diey  would  live,  if  the  doctrine  were  false  :  or  that  they  rely, 
duefly  at  least,  on  their  own  sagacity,  contrivance,  and  efforts, 
tot  success  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  As  little  can 
it  be  questioned,  that  such  self-confidence  is  a  guide,  eminent- 
ly dangerous,  and  deceitful.  Safe  as  we  may  feel  under  its 
direction,  our  safety  is  imaginary.  The  folly  of  others  in 
trasting  to  themselves  we  discern  irresistibly.  The  same  folly 
Iky  perceive,  with  equal  evidence,  in  us.  Our  true  wisdom  lies 
in  willingly  feeling,  and  cheerfully  acknowledging,  our  depend- 
ence on  OoD ;  and  in  committing  ourselves  with  humble  reliance 
to  his  care  and  direction. 

:  With  these  observations,  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
mth  of  the  doctrine.  The  mode,  which  I  shall  pursue,  will 
probably  be  thought  singular.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Meta- 
physical arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  establishing  this,  and  several  other  doctrines,  of  theology, 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  men  at 
krge,  than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  believe.  Facts, 
wherever  they  can  be  fairly  adduced  for  this  end,  are  attended 
with  a  superior  power  of  conviction ;  and  commonly  leave  little 
doabt  behind  them.  On  these,  therefore,  I  shall  at  the  present 
tine  rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  design.     In  the 

•  1st.  place,  JTu  doctrine  of  the  text  is  evideni  from  the  great 
faei ;  that  the  birth,  and  educationj  of  all  men  depend  not  en 
Amneelves. 

I  The  succeeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure 
I* least,  from  our  birth.  By  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degree  de- 
tarmined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants,  opulent  or 
fmur^  teamed  or  ignorant,  honourable  or  despised:    whether 
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they  shaH  be  civilized  or  savage,  free  awn  or  aiavM*^ 
or  Heathen,  Mohammedaiu  or  Jevf  • 

A  child  is  bom  of  hdmn  parents  in  the  waston 
By  his  birth  he  is,  of  course,  a  savage.  His  friends,  hasasBii 
of  life,  his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  and  Us 
all  grow  out  of  this  single  event.  His  irst  thoag^hts,  iris 
structions,  and  all  the  first  objects,  with  which  ha-  b 
sent,  the  persons  whom  he  loves,  the  life  to  which  ha 
himself,  and  the  character  which  be  assomea,  are  aM  i 
He  is  an  Indian  from  the  cradle :  he  is  an  Indian  to  Aa  gpite 
To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise,  we  are  not  wamMlad'fi 
but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 

Another  child  is  horn  of  a  Bedouin  Arab*  Fron  thia^OM^ 
ment  he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.  Ait  hand  if  agmimfi  <0Siy 
nuin  ;  and  every  manU  hand  it  against  iUm.  ^  6^re  he  can  anJh, 
or  speak,  he  is  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in  search  of  faod^ 
and  roams  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camelf 
from  spring  to  spring,  and  from  pasture  to  pastore.  Even  then 
he  begins  his  conflict  with  hunger  and  thirst;  is  scorched  bj« 
vertical  sun ;  shrivelled  by  the  burning  sand  beneath ;  and  poi- 
soned by  the  breath  of  the  Simoom.  Hardened  thus  throng  his 
infancy  and  childhood,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  beconwsi 
under  the  exhortations,  and  example,  of  his  ftither,  a  robber 
from  his  youth ;  attacks  every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  over* 
come ;  and  plunders  every  valuable  thing,  on  which  he  can  lajr 
his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  Briii$h  nobia* 
man ;  and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an 
ancient,  honourable,  and  splendid  &mily.  Aa  soon  as  he  aiptm 
his  eyes  on  the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyuwnUb 
which  opulence  can  furnish,  ingenuity  contrive,  or  fondness  bt» 
stow.  He  is  dandled  on  the  knee  of  indulgence ;  encircled  bjr 
attendanu,  who  watch,  and  prevent,  alike  his  necesskiesi  and 
wishes ;  cradled  on  down ;  and  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  vaioe 
of  tenderness  and  care.  From  the  dangers,  and  evils,  of  life^  ht 
is  guarded  with  anxious  solicitude.  To  its  pleasures,  he  ia  co^ 
ducted  by  the  ever-ready  hand  of  maternal  affection.  His  psf^ 
son  is  shaped,  and  improved,  by  a  succession  of  masters ;  hi? 
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wimi  is  opened,  invigorated,  and  refined,  by  the  assiduous  su-« 
perintendence  of  learning  and  wisdom.  While  a  child,  he  is 
s«?ed  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  by  successive  trains 
if  ^viaitoFB.  When  a  youth,  he  is  regarded  by  a  band  of  tenanU 
iridi  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals  in  age  bow  to  his  rank  i 
mi  mnltilades  of  superior  years,  acknowledge  his  distinction 
If 'Continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
iigages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign ;  commands  the  esteem  of  the 
Itsate;  and  earns  the  love,,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 
"^A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beg- 
^,  and  bom  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to 
offering  and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be 
ntsed  at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance ;  holds 
tfe.only  as  a  tenant  at  will;  combats  from  the  first  dawnings  of 
iteUect  with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness ;  is  origiqally 
nght  to  beg,  and  to  steal ;  is  driven  from  the  doors  of  men  by 
ke  porter,  or  the  house-dog ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from 
he  fiunily  of  Adam*  Like  his  kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through 
£i  in  the  dust ;  dies  under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  born  \  and 
I  then,  perhaps,  cast  into  a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by 
me  stranger,  who  remembers,  that,  although  a  beggar,  he  still 
mm  a  nan. 

A  chiM  enters  the  world  in  China;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
mirse,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
kd  A.  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  Lamay  in  con- 
squence  of  having  received  his  being  in  7%i&e/,  and  of  seeing 
le  Latna  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 
-.A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  TVr^ey,  is  carried  early 
I  the  mosque ;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name 
kimmmed;  habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers,  and  sentences,  of 
Ml  Jfemm,  as  the  means  of  eternal  life  ;  and  induced,  in  a  man- 
wt  irresistibly,  to  complete  his  title  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrim- 
|e  to  Meecom 

<Tlie  HMtoo  infant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the 
iir ;  and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn 
nmtion  to  Jitggemauiy  the  Gaaroos^  and  the  Dewtaks^  and  per- 
;  careiUly  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges^  he  shall  wash  awa% 
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all  his  sins,  and  obcab,  by  the  ftivour  of  Bfmhma^  a  seat  ^a0m% 
the  blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  bom  of  parents,  de- 
voted solely  to  this  world*  From  his  earliest  moments  of  un- 
derstanding, he  hears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunt- 
ing, horse-racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  gaa- 
ing,  acquiring  money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and  spending 
it  in  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  tao^^t 
by  conversation,  and  example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man. 
His  taste  is  formed,  his  habits  are  riveted,  and  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  his  soul  is  turned,  to  them,  before  he  is  fairly  sensi- 
ble, that  there  is  any  other  good.  The  question,  whether  vir^ 
tue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or  blessings,  he  probably  never 
asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life,  he  sees  them  neglected,  and  despised, 
by  those,  whom  he  most  reverences ;  and  learns  only  to  neg- 
lect, and  despise,  them  also.  Of  Jehovah  he  thinks  as  little, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Ckinest  or  a  Hindoo.  JTkejf  pay 
their  devotions  to  Foj  and  to  Juggemaui :  Ae,  his  to  money,  and 
pleasure.  Thus  he  lives,  and  dies,  a  mere  animal ;  a  stranger 
to  intelligence  and  morality,  to  his  duty  and  his  God. 

Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Virtue.  From  his  infancy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to 
wisdom  and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught,  and  allured,  to 
remember  his  Creator ;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in 
affection,  in  the  household  devotions  of  the  morning  and  evening. 
God  he  knows  almost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.  The 
pi'csence  of  that  glorious  being  he  is  taught  to  realize  almost  from 
the  cradle;  and  from  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  to  understand  the 
perfections,  and  government,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountable- 
ness,  as  soon  as  he  can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually, 
und  alway.  The  way  of  life  through  the  Redeemer  is  early,  and 
regularly,  explained  to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love  ;  and  en- 
forced, and  endeared,  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he 
is  enabled  to  read,  and  persuaded  to  search^  the  Scriptures.  Of  the 
approach,  the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temptations,  he  is 
tenderly  warned.  At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindlj 
checked  in  his  dangerous  career.  To  God  he  was  solemnly 
s;ivcn  in  baptism.     To  God  he  was  daily  commended  in  fervent 
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pfay^r.  Under  this  happy  cultivation  he  grows  up,  like  mi  olive 
iretin  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourish- 
iflg,  he  blossoms ;  bears  fruit ;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplant- 
ed by  the  Divine  hand  to  a  kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

How  many,  and  how  great,  are  the  differences  in  these  se- 
veral children*  How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circum- 
Jtaoces,  arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  derived,  of 
cpurse*  the  education,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them ;  and  from 
this  education  spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character,  and 
their  destiny.  The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  are 
here  evidently  the  great  things,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence  appear,  chiefly,  to  determine  what  the  respective 
■fflen  shall  be ;  and  what  shall  be  those  allotments,  which  regu- 
larly follow  their  respective  characters.  As,  then,  they  are  not 
at  all  concerned  in  contriving,  or  accomplishing,  either  their 
birth,  or  their  education ;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  these  most  im- 
portant particulars,  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself.  Goo  only 
can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  from  parents,  wise  or 
&>oIish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  honourable  or  infiunous, 
civilized  or  savage,  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wiah  it  to^  be  distinctly  understood,  and  carefully  remember- 
ed, that  in  the  moral  condiict  of  all  these  individuals  no  physical 
nectssity  operates.  Every  one  of  them  is  absolutely  a  free  agent ; 
.as  free,  as  any  created  agent  can  be.  Whatever  he  does  is  the 
result  of  choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  situation,  in 
which,  if  he  learns,  and  performs,  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  h^  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

2dl]r«  The  doctrine  is  strikingly  evident  from  this  great  fact 
aliOf  that  the  course  of  life^  which  men  usually  pur  sue  y  is  very 
tiff ertnX  from  thatj  which  they  have  intended. 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  disap- 
jpointmcnts.  Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such,  as  he  designs  it  shall 
be*  OflLen  do  we  fail  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business,  originally 
.in  our  view.  The  intentional  farmer  becomes  a  mechanic,  a 
jcaman,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine.  The 
,V^ry  place  of  settlement,  and  of  residence  through  life,  is  often^ 
different,  and  distant,  from  that,  which  was  originally  contem- 
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plated.  Still  more  different  is  the  success,  which  (bllows  oi 
<»fforts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable ;  to  enjoy  ease;  ai 
to  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  mimber  of  those,  iri 
compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  mai 
kind  are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence ;  a  safer,  and  hapfuei 
lot,  than  that,  to  which  they  aspire :  yet  few,  very  few' are  rid 
Here  also,  the  great  body  of  mankind  possess  a  character,  g 
nerally  reputable :  but  very  limited  is  the  number  of  those,  wi 
urrive  at  the  honour,  which  they  so  ardently  desire,  and  of  whic 
they  feel  assured.  Almost  all  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  whei 
human  efforts  appear  to  have  their  boundary  established  in  tl 
determinations  of  God.  Nay,  far  below  this  level,  creep  mull 
tudes  of  such,  as  began  life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attaii 
ment  of  distinction  and  splendour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,  and  fain 
of  Murray  or  Dunning^  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  b 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstrippe 
is  often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  busines 
:ind  fame,  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured  mai 
-ion  of  some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able,  and  less  discen 
ing,  than  himself. 

The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed  i 
(Jistinguished  powers  of  discerning,  and  removing,  diseases, ; 
obliged  to  walk  ;  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant  ao 
worthless,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Legislator  beholds  with  anguish,  and  amazement,  thesul 
Iragcs  of  his  countrymen  given  eagerly  to  a  rival  candidate 
devoid  of  knowledge  and  integrity ;  but  skilled  in  flattefing  tli 
base  passions  of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of  coi 
science,  and  no  fears  of  infamy,  from  saying,  and  doing,  an, 
thing,  which  may  secure  his  election. 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  ow 
:)hips  sunk  in  the  ocean ;  his  debtors  fail ;  his  goods  unsold ;  hi 
business  cramped  ;  and  himself,  his  family,  and  his  hopes,  mil 
ed :  while  a  less  skilful,  but  more  successful,  neighbour,  aee 
wealth  blown  to  him  by  every  wind,  and  floated  on  every  wavi 

The  crops  of  the  Farmer  are  stinted :   his  cattle  die :   U 
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aarkets  are  bad :  and  the  purchaser  of  his  commodities  proves  to 
]be  a  cheat,  who  deceives  his  confidence,  and  runs  away  with  his 
property. 

Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  fondest  hopes,  of  man,  are  daily 
fiostrated  by  time.  While  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures, 
lad  labour  industriously  executes ;  disappointment  laughs  at  the 
carious  fabric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
biijlliant  colours ;  and,  while  the  artists  imagine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes  away  the  beautiful  web, 
iinid  leaves  nothing  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  not  un- 
frequently  successful.  The  Lawyer  and  the  Physician  acquiro 
bnsinesa  and  fame ;  the  Statesman,  rotes ;  and  the  Farmer, 
irealth.  But  their  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  sub-  > 
stantially  the  same  with  that,  already  recited.  In  all  plans,  and 
ill'labours,  the  supreme  object  is  to  become  happy.  Yet,  when 
Den  have  actually  acquired  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to 
themselves  popular  favour,  they  still  find  the  happiness,  which 
hty  expected,  eluding  their  grasp.  Neither  wealth,  fame, 
iffice,  Dor  sensual  pleasure,  can  yield  such  good,  as  we  need. 
As  these  coveted  objects  are  accumulated ;  the  wishes  of  man 
ilways  grow  faster  than  his  gratifications.  Hence,  whatever  he 
icquires,  he  is  usually  as  little  satisfied,  and  often  less,  than 
before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  things 
it  to  htaynu  svperior  to  others.  But  almost  all  rich  men  are 
obliged  to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer 
than  themselves  ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable ;  vo- 
hpluoiis  men,  others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great 
end  of  the  strife  is  therefore  unobtained ;  and  the  happiness,  ex- 
pected, never  found.  Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the 
nee  utterly  misses  his  aim.  The  real  enjoyment  el[isted,  al- 
Aougb  it  was  unperceived  by  him,  in  the  mere  strife  for  supe- 
riority. When  he  has  outstripped  all  his  rivals  ;  the  contest  is 
tt  an  end :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigorated  only  by  con- 
tending, languish  for  want  of  a  competitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pride, 
or  mere  animal  pleasure.     Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
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A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  pM- 
ling,  a«  not  to  aim  at  any  higher  good,  to  understand  hs  natni, 

or  to  believe  its  existence.  Still,  in  its  original  constitutioD,  k 
was  formed  with  a  capacity  for  intellectual,  and  moral,  good; 
and  was  destined  to  find  in  this  good  its  only  satisfiiction;  Hence, 
no  inferior  good  will  fill  its  capacity,  or  its  desires*  Not  ctD 
this  bent  of  its  nature  ever  be  altered.  Whatever  other  enjoy* 
ment,  therefore,  it  may  attain ;  it  will,  without  this,  still  crafe, 
and  still  be  unhappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever-varying  character,  and  success,  of  nNs- 
kind  in  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  their  eflforts  to  obtain 
it,  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the 
progress,  and  end,  of  a  class  of  students  in  this  Seminary.  At 
their  first  appearance  here,  they  are  all  exactly  on  the  same  level 
Their  character,  their  hopes,  and  their  destination,  are  the  same. 
They  are  enrolled  on  one  list ;  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life 
with  the  same  promise  of  success.  At  this  moment  they  are 
plants,  appearing  just  above  the  ground;  all  equally  feir  and 
flourishing.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise 
above  others ;  indicating  by  a  more  rapid  growth  a  structure  of 
superior  vigour,  and  promising  both  more  early  and  OEiore  abon- 
dant  fruit. 

Some  are  studious ;  steadfast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on 
distinction ;  in  love  with  science ;  and  determined,  with  unbro- 
ken ambition,  never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of 
these  a  part  are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  excellent  in 
their  dispositions,  and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  pait^ 
although  less  amiable,  are  still  decent;  pleasant  in  their  temper; 
uncensurablc  in  their  conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  from  object  to  ob- 
ject, particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alight- 
ing only  for  a  moment ;  never  settling ;  regardless  of  every  thing, 
except  the  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless  of  their 
time,  their  talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious ;  idle ;  disorderly ;  gamblers ; 
profane ;  apparently  infidels ;  enemies  to  themselves ;  undutiful 
to  their  parents ;  corruptors  of  their  companions ;  and  disturbers 
of  the  collegiate  peace. 
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■  mieii  the  class,  which  diese  individuals  originally  constituted, 
kifes  this  seat  of  science ;  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  mis- 
■Dg.  Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of 
hw;  some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education :  and  some, 
BOt  very  unfrequently,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  those,  who 
leDain,  the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become 
widely  different.     The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for 


How  different  from  all  this,  were  their  parent's  expectations, 
and  their  own. 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich, 
hxxrarable,  and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futurity,  and  dis- 
eem  the  events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold ;  how  changed  would 
be  their  apprehensions. 

One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperi- 
tnced,  discerning  but  not  wise,  urged  by  strong  passions,  and 
secure  in  self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence,  and 
distinction ;  but,  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim 
of  temptation,  is  seduced  from  prudence  and  worth,  to  folly,  vice, 
and  ruin.  His  property  is  lost  by  bold  speculation ;  his  charac- 
ter by  licentiousness ;  and  the  man  himself  by  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes,  and  the  breaking  of  his  heart. 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  easily  discour- 
aged from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinction,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  without  friends  to  sustain, 
and  without  prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  he  com- 
mences his  connection  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  be- 
cause he  dares  not  attempt  to  climb ;  and  lives,  and  dies,  scarce- 
ly known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  village. 

A  third  yields  himself  up  a  prey  to  sloth ;  and  shrinks  into  in- 
significance for  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring  safety 
to  grandeur,  steers  of  design  between  poverty  and  riches,  obscu- 
rity and  distinction ;  walks  through  life  without  envying  those 
who  ride ;  and  fijids,  perhaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  in  an  even 
course  of  enjojrment,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  rather 
than  admired,  the  happiness,  which  his  more  restless  companion^ 
seek  from  opulence,  power,  and  splendour,  in  vain. 
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A  fifUu  cheerful,  fraught  with  hope,  and  assured  by  the  gaiety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him.  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it.  without  a  suspkrioD  of  disap- 
pointmem.  or  dan^r.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  Bieo. 
who  look  pleasantly  on  him.  are  not  his  friends  ;  that  a  smile  of 
approbation  is  no  evidence  of  good-will ;  and  that  professiooi, 
and  promises,  convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid«  or  comfort 
To  be  dependent,  he  soon  learns,  is  to  be  friendless ;  and  to  need 
assistance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  having  it  refiised.  The  bisi- 
ness,  which  he  expected  to  court  his  acceptance,  flies  fixMn  hia; 
the  countenance;  on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn :  and  tk 
hopes,  which  he  gaily  cherished,  begin  eariy  to  wither.  Ahne, 
forgotten,  unprepared  for  struggles,  and  never  mistrusting  tliat 
struggles  would  be  neces«^ar}- ;  he  is  overset  by  the  siiddenneu, 
and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and  either  &lls  into  listlessness,  and 
stupor,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth  from  imbecility  of  constitution,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcely  begm 
to  live. 

A  seventh  with  vigourous  industry,  effort,  and  perseverance, 
^oes  steadily  foni'ard  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  ii 
fuids  the  void  of  his  mind  unsupplied  by  real  good.  He  is  richf 
and  great ;  but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  happiness, 
wrought  into  such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  such 
brilliant  colours,  has  ever  fascinated  his  mind.  Lost  in  wonder 
and  delight,  and  gazing  with  an  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he 
never  considered,  that  in  this  world  the  rainbow,  with  all  its 
.splendour,  was  only  painted  on  a  cloud ;  and,  while  he  roves 
from  field  to  field,  and  climbs  from  one  height  to  another,  in 
pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to  behold  it  still  retreat 
before  him,  and  finally  vanish  for  ever. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their 
designs,  and  expectations,  concerning  their  future  life  ;  and 
write  down  their  several  answers  ;  what  a  vast  difference  would 
ultimately  be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which 
would  actually  befal  them  ?  To  how  great  a  part  of  that  differ 
ence  would  facts,  over  which  they  could  have  no  controul,  give 
birth  ?  Mow  many  of  them  will  in  all  probability  be  less  pros* 
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mnj  rich,  and  honourable,  than  they  now  intend :  how  many, 
)ted  to  employments,  of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even 
im ;  in  circumstances,  of  which  they  never  entertained  even 
CNight ;  behind  those,  whom  they  expected  to  outrun ;  poor. 
I  in  sorrow,  or  in  the  grave  ? 

fly.  The  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  factj  that  Lift 
not  depend  upon  man. 

D  intend  to  live ;  and  feel  secure  of  many  yiears :  but  hoi* 
I  does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  the  charm 
his  security?  How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature 
.  How  many,  in  the  midst  of  bold  projects,  sanguine  de- 
if  and  strenuous  exertions.  How  many  asterisks  appear 
.  a  melancholy  aspect  even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  tri- 
ial  catalogue  :  marking  solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the 
ination  of  parental  hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  youthful  designs  ? 
are  now  are  multitudes  of  those,  who  a  little  while  since  lived, 
studied,  and  worshipped,  here,  with  fond  views  of  future 
lence  and  prosperity,  and  with  as  fair  a  promise,  as  can  be 
d,  of  future  success,  usefulness,  and  honour? 
I  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day ; 
!i  more,  of  a  long  life ;  it  is  plain,  that  our  eternal  state  lies 
>ik1  our  controul.  As  death  finds  us,  so  the  Judgment  will 
linly  find  us.  He  therefore,  who  kills^  as  well  as  makes  alive. 
s  pleasure,  must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands,  only,  all  oui 
ments,  which  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

lave  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
ose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
h  resdess  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  has  com- 
[y  founded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper 
e  in  this  system  of  discourses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  from 
reral  practical  observations,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those,  who  hear  me  : 
cially  to  those,  who  are  students  in  this  Seminary. 

REMARKS. 

L  You  see  here,  my  yo^mg  friends,  the  most  solid  reasons  for 
ihide  to  your  Creator. 
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God,  only,  directed,  di»t  you  should  be  bom  in  this  laiid,aii 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  plenty,  civilization,  freedom,  leanun^iifi 
religion;  and  that  your  existence  should  not  commence  in  a  A* 
tarian  forest,  or  an  African  waste.     God  alone  ordered,  d^tJiP 
should  bo  born  of  parents,  who  knew,  and  worshipped,  \um\ 
glorious  and  eternal  Jehovah  ;  and  not  of  parents,  who  ha 
before  the  Lama^  or  the  ox,   an  image  of  brass  or  the  stock ^ 
tree.     In  the  book  of  his  counsels,  your  names,  so  far  as  we 
able  to  judge,  were  written  in  the  fair  lines  of  mercy.     It  b  of] 
overflowing  goodness,  that  you  are  now  here ;  surrounded 
privileges,  and   beset  witli  blessings ;  educated  to  knowU|^i 
usefulness,  and  piety,  and  prepared  to  begin  an  endless  counufi 
happiness  and  glory.      All  these  delightful  things  have  \^\ 
poured  into  your  lap  ;  and  have  come,  unbidden,  to  solicit jM 
acceptance.     If  these  blessings  awaken  not  gratitude ;  it  cmiL 
be  awakened  by  blessings  in  the  present  world.     If  they  are  flit 
thankfully  felt  by  you;    it  is  because  you  know  not  how  to  V 
thankful.     Think  what  you  are,  and  where  you  are  ;  and  wfa^ 
and  where,  you  just  as  easily  might  have  been.     Remember,  d^ 
instead  of  cherishing  tender  affections,  imbibing  refined  senti- 
ments, exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assuming  the  nuMi 
and  character,  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  might  as  easily  havebecB 
dozing  in  the  smoke  of  a  weekwam,  brandishing  a  tomahairi[|tf 
dancing  round  an  embowclled  captive ;  or  that  you  might  ytut 
selves  have  been  embowelled  by  the  hand  of  superstition,  aal 
burnt  on  the  altars  of  Moloch.     If  you  remember  these  things; 
you  cannot  but  call  to  mind,  also,  wAo  made  you  io  differ  from  the 
miserable  beings,  who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  This  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  modcraU  desirer 
and  expectations* 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
joyments of  the  present  world.  Most  persons  fr-^ely  indulge  thA 
wishes  ;  and  intend  to  find  objects^  sufficient  in  number^  and  vahn, 
to  satisfy  them.  A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  by  proportioning  titSf 
desires  to  the  number^  and  measure^  of  their  probable  gratifies 
lions.  By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stamped 
with  the  name  of  wisdom ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  thf 
name  of  folly.     Desires,  indulged,  grow  faster,  and  farther.  thaR 
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Uiications  extend.  Ungratified  desire  is  misery.  Expecta- 
18  eagerly  indulged,  and  terminated  by  disappointment,  are 
m  exquisite  misery.  But  how  frequently  are  expectations 
sed,  only  to  be  disappointed ;  and  desires  let  loose,  only  to  ter- 
late  in  distress.  The  child  pines  for  a  toy.  The  moment, 
possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries  for  another.  When 
Y  are  piled  up  in  heaps  around  him ;  he  looks  at  them  without 
asure,  and  leaves  them  without  regret.  He  knew  not,  that  all 
good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  expectation ;  nor  that 
wishes  for  more  would  increase  faster  than  toys  could  be 
Itiplied;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  reason,  as  at 
t:  his  wishes  are  ungratified.  Still  indulging  them,  and  still 
ieving  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  furnish  the  enjoy-* 
nt,  for  which  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 
Ifen  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splen- 
IT,  are  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which, 
vevcr  accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed,  and  unhap- 
God  never  designed,  that  intelligent  beings  should  be  sa- 
ied  with  these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  they 
re  formed  to  derive  their  happiness  from  Virtue. 
Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire  all 
good,  which  this  world  can  yield.  He,  who  is  prepared,  in 
Uever  situation  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,  has  learned 
ictually  the  science  of  being  happy ;  and  possesses  the  al- 
mic  stone,  which  will  change  every  metal  into  gold.  Such  a 
a  will  smile  upon  a  stool ;  while  Alexander,  at  his  side,  sits 
jping  on  the  throne  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that,  since 
I  cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  command  your 
ires ;  and  that,  as  the  events  of  life  do  not  accord  with  your 
hes,  your  wishes  should  accord  with  them.  Multiplied  enjoy- 
tits  fall  to  but  few  men ;  and  are  no  more  rationally  expected 
n  the  highest  prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind, 
[ignified  independence  of  the  world,  and  a  wise  preparation 
possess  one's  soul  in  patience,  whatever  circumstances  may 
St,  is  in  the  power  of  every  man ;  and  is  greater  wealth  than 
t  of  both  Indies,  and  greater  honour  than  Cmprtr  «vi»r  ac- 
red. 
/"oL.  T.  3ri 
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3dly.  As  jfour  course^  and  j/mtr  successj  through  lif€^  mn  wA 
wider  your  caniroul ;  you  ar$  sirongfy  urged  io  cmmmi  jfowrtdui 
to  God,  who  can  cmUrmd  both. 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  course  through  the  world ;  thU 
your  best  concerted  plans  will  often  &il ;  that  your  sanguine  ei* 
pectations  will  be  disappointed ;  and  that  your  fondest  worid^ 
wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification ;  cannot  admit  of  a  flK> 
mentary  doubt.  That  God  can  durect  you ;  that  he  actaaH) 
controuls  all  your  concerns ;  and  that,  if  you  commit  yoursebsi 
to  his  care,  he  wiU  direct  you  kindly,  and  safely ;  can  be  doubt* 
ed  only  of  choice.  Why,  then,  do  you  hesitate  to  yiehlyov 
selvesi  and  your  interests,  to  the  guidance  of  your  Makcrl 
There  are  two  reasons,  which  appear  especially  to  goyem  naii 
kind  in  this  important  concern :  diey  do  not,  and  will  not,  leafitt 
the  agency  of  Goo  in  their  afiairs ;  and  they  do  not  choose  tc 
have  them  directed,  as  they  imagine  he  will  direct  them*  Th 
former  is  the  result  of  stupidity;  the  latter,  of  impiety.  Bod 
are  foolish  in  the  extreme ;  and  not  less  sinful  than  foolish. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great,  and  glorious.  Benefactor  of  the  uni 
verse,  has  ofiered  to  take  men  by  the  hand,  lead  them  throof^ 
the  journey  of  life,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  house  in  tb 
heavens.  The  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  this  ofier  hai 
been  already  produced.  He  has  given  his  own  Son  to  live,  aai 
die,  and  rise,  and  reign,  and  intercede,  for  our  race.  Herein  i 
love^  if  there  ever  was  love ;  not  that  we  have  loved  Atm,  but  the 
he  has  loved  us.  That  he,  who  has  done  this,  should  not  be  sil 
cere  is  impossible.  St.  Paulj  therefore,  triumphantly  asks,  whi 
none  can  answer,  He,  that  spared  not  his  oton  Son,  but  delivere 
him  up  for  us  ally  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  m 
things  ?  Trust,  then,  his  word  with  undoubting  confidence ;  tal 
his  hand  with  humble  gratitude ;  and  with  all  the  heart  obey  hi 
voice,  which  you  will  every  where  hear,  saying,  this  is  the  mo^ 
walk  ye  therein.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  by  night  and  by  daj 
at  home  and  in  crowds,  he  will  watch  over  you  with  tendemei 
inexpressible.  He  will  make  you  lie  down  in  green  pastures 
lead  you  beside  the  still  waters  ;  and  guide  you  m  paths  of  righ 
fousness  ;  for  his  name'^s  sake.  He  will  prepare  a  table  before  yo 
in  the  prestnce  of  your  enemies  ;  and  cause  your  cup  to  run  ooi 
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I  wM  hktsingi*  When  you  pan  thrtrngh  the  waters  of  affliction, 
he  will  be  wiih  you;  and  through  the  rivers^  they  shallnot  over- 
pumyou*  When  you  walk  through  thefire^  you  shall  not  he  burned  ; 
niither  shall  thejtame  kindle  on  you.     From  their  native  heavens, 

I  he  will  commission  those  charming  twin-sisters,  Goodness  and 
Mercy,  to  descend,  emd  follow  you  all  your  days, 

j  But  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  guide,  and  your  friend,  you 
must  conform  to  his  pleasure.  Certainly  you  cannot  wonder, 
that  the  infinitely  Wise  should  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  yours  ; 
and  that  he  should  choose  for  his  children  their  allotments,  ra- 
ther than  leave  them  to  chooae  for  themselves.  That  part  of  his 
pleasure,  which  you  are  to  obey,  is  all  summed  up  in  the  single 
word,  Duty ;  and  is  perfectly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  scheme  is  so  formed,  as  to  be  plain,  easy,  profitable,  and 
delightful;  profitable  in  hand;  delightful  in  the  possession. 
Every  part,  and  precept,  of  the  whole  is  calculated  for  this  end ; 
tod  will  make  you  only  wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Life  has  been  often  styled  an  ocean ;  and  our  progress  tlirough 
it,  a  voyage.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy,  overspread 
by  a  cloudy  sky,  and  fraught  beneath  with  shelves  and  quick- 
sands. The  voyage  is  eventful  beyond  comprehension ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  full  of  uncertainty,  and  replete  with  danger.  Every 
adventurer  needs  to  be  well  prepared  for  whatever  may  bcfal 
him,  and  well  secured  against  the  manifold  hazards  of  losing 
his  course,  sinking  in  the  abyss,  or  of  being  wrecked  against  the 
shore. 

These  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and  that 
part  of  the  past,  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has  seea 
them  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  ancient,  and 
acknowledged,  standards  of  thinking  violently  thrown  down. 
Heligion,  morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  man 
of  crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  and  en- 
jofmctqt,  have  been  questioned,  attacked,  and  in  various  places, 
and  with  respect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  finally  overthrown. 
A  licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and 
midiiig  asunder  every  bond,  formed  by  God  or  man,  has  taken 
^ce  of  former  good  sense,  and  sound  morals ;  and  has  long 
^hrauned  th«  destruction  of  human  good.    Industry,  cuonin^^, 
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and  fraud,  have  toiled  with  uniiyalled  exolioiit,  to  omTcri  oiu 
into  a  savage,  and'  the  world  into  a  desert.  A  wretched^  and 
hypocritical,  philanthropy,  also,  not  less  mischievoiu,  has  staUwd 
forth  as  the  ccxnpanion  of  these  ravagoi :  a  philanthropy  bom  in 
a  dream,  bred  in  a  novel,  and  living  only  in  pitrfessions.  His 
guardian  genius  of  human  interests,  this  friend  of  human  rights, 
this  redresser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  fed, 
and  without  a  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  well  fiihushed  with 
lungs,  with  eyes,  and  a  tongue.  She  can  talk,  and  sigh,  and  wecpi 
at  pleasure ;  but  can  neither  pity,  nor  give.  The  objecta  of  hsr 
attachment  are  either  knaves  and  villains  at  home,  or  onknon 
sufferers,  beyond  her  reach  abroad.  To  the  former,  she  ministm 
the  sword  and  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight  their  way  into  plaoe, 
and  power,  and  profit.  At  the  latter,  she  only  kxiks  through  a 
telescope  of  iancy,  as  an  astronomer  searches  for  stars,  invisiUs 
to  the  eye.  To  every  real  object  of  charity,  within  her  reach,  she 
complacently  says,  Be  thou  warmed  f  and  be  ihau^Uedf  dejf&n 
in  peace. 

By  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  ingenious  cun- 
ning, so  industriously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smooth  and 
gentle  benevolence,  so  softly  professed  on  the  other,  multitudes 
have  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed.     The  mischief  has 
indeed,  been  met,  resisted,  and  overcome;  but  it  has  the  heads, 
and  the  lives,  of  the  Hydra ;  and  its  wovnds^  which  at  times  have 
r^eemed  deadly,  are  much  more  readily  htaltdy  than  any  good  man 
could  wish,  than  any  sober  man  could  expect.     Hope  not  to  es- 
cape the  assaults  of  this  enemy :  To  feel,  that  you  are  in  danger, 
will  ever  be  a  preparation  for  your  safety.     But  it  will  be  only 
such  a  preparation ;  your  deliverance  must  ultimately,  and  only, 
flow  from  your  Maker.     Resolve,  then,  to  commit  yourselves  to 
him,  with  a  cordial  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  power,  and  protec- 
tion.    Consider  how  much  you  have  at  stake ;  that  you  are  bound 
to  eternity ;  that  your  existence  will  be  inunortal ;  and  that  yoa 
will  either  rise  to  endless  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition* 
Heaven  is  your  proper  home.    The  path,  which  1  have  recoof 
mended  to  you,  will  conduct  you  safely,  and  certainly,  to  that  hap^ 
py  world.     Fill  up  life,  therefore,  with  obedience  to  God  ;  wittn^ 
&ith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  unto  life^  tb^ 
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ibedience  to  the  two  great  commands  of  the  Gospel ;  with  su- 
nr&ne  love  to  God,  and  universal  good-will  to  men ;  the  obedi- 
nce  to  the  two  great  commands  of  the  law.  On  all  your  sin- 
:ere  endeavours  to  honour  him,  and  befriend  your  fellow-men, 
le  will  smile :  every  virtuous  attempt  he  will  bless :  every  act 
if  obedience  he  will  reward.  Life  in  this  manner  will  be  plca- 
lant  amid  all  its  sorrows ;  and  beams  of  hope  will  continually 
thine  through  the  gloom,  by  which  it  is  so  often  overcast.  Vir- 
ue,  the  seed  that  cannot  die,  planted  from  heaven,  and  cultivated 
yy  the  divine  hand,  will  grow  up  in  your  hearts  with  increasing 
rigour,  and  blossom  in  your  lives  with  supernal  beauty.  Your 
NilA  will  be  that  of  the  just ;  and  will  gloriously  resemble  the 
lawning  light,  which  shines  brighter,  and  brighter^  to  the  perfect 
by«  Peace  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  offer  herself  as  the 
x>n8tant  and  delightful  companion  of  your  progress.  Hope  will 
ralk  before  you,  and  with  an  unerring  finger  point  out  your 
toorse ;  and  joy,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  will  open  her  arms  to 
"eceive  you.  You  will  wait  on  the  Jjord^  and  renew  your  strength  ; 
will  mount  up  with  wings^  as  eagles  ;  will  run^  and  not  be  weary  ^ 
will  vHUkf  and  not  faint. 
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CREATION. 


AIR;  STARRY,  AND  SUPREME,  HEAVENS. 

Genesis  i«  1. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth* 

Iff  the  preceding  discourses'  I  have  considered  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God;  his  decrees^  or  that  pleasure^  or  choice^  with 
which  he  willed  the  existence  of  all  things  ;  and  the  sovereignty  with 
which  he  disposes  of  them*  The  next  subject  in  such  a  system  of 
discourses  is  the  Works  of  God  ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distri- 
buted under  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence*  Under 
these  heads  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that,  In  the  beginnings  God  created 
ihe  heaven  and  the  earth.  The  phrase,  In  the  beginning,  is  uni- 
versally expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  commencement  of 
€reatedy  or  finite  existence.  Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  applied 
in  the  present  case  to  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  exact- 
fy  the  same  meaning,  is  uncertain  ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
proper  import  of  this  phraseology.  The  word,  created^  denotes, 
hnmght  into  existence.  The,  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  a  Jewish 
]:>hrase,  denoting  the  Universe  and  all  things  which  it  contains. 
Ab  some  of  these  things,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  were  not 
created  at  the  same  time  with  the  earth,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
phrase,  in  the  beginning,  cannot  be  particularly,  and  strictly,  ap- 
plied to  every  created  bein^. 
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In  the  text,  thus  explained,  the  foUomng  doctrine  is  i 
tuMerted; 

That  ale.  thihos  were  brouqht  iirro  EXiSTEircB  bt  Go». 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  ahready  sufl&dently  eriac* 
ed  in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses ;  so  fiur  as  argumentafrom 
Reason  are  concerned.  That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the^tAtt; 
and  that  the  w(ml,  crtattd^  does  not  mean  merely  inoiiUiA  or 
fashioned^  is  completely  evident  from  the  explanatioo  of  Mmt 
himself ;  who  undoubtedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Conawa- 
tator.  In  Gen.  ii.  3,  he  says,  And  Ood  hle»nd  ihe  ievmUh  dqr, 
and  sanctified  it :  btemue  thai  in  it  he  had  rested  from  alt  ii$  wsesi^ 
which  Ood  created  and  tnade.  In  the  original  language  it  is, 
which  God  created^  to  mahe^  that  is,  which  he  created,  or  faroaght 
into  being,  first ;  and  made,  or  &shioned,  afterwards,  into  all  the 
innumerable  forms  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a 
sense  endlessly,  replenished. 

This  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  die 
world,  as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question.  It  seems  so 
evident  that  all  things^  which  do  not  involve  a  contradktioii, 
are  possible  with  the  Omnipotent  God ;  that  a  sober  man  can 
scarcely  fail  to  wonder,  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  Ui  be- 
lieve, that  the  act  of  creating,  or  giving  being,  is  within  the  lioaU 
of  his  power.  The  acts  of  preserving  and  governing  the  universe, 
also  seem  to  be  equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  eqaallj 
to  demand  its  exertions.  I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man 
can  admit,  that  God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  be 
brought,  or  was  able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time; 
the  several  modes,  adopted  by  these  very  men  to  account  either 
for  the  existence,  preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are 
attended  with  incomparably  more  difficulty  :  being  indeed  palpa- 
ble absurdities,  and  involving  evident  contradictions.  This,  it 
is  believed,  has  been  proved  in  a  former  discourse*. 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  ex- 
hibition of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  ta 
create  Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Mind3 
is  certain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  oommR* 
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nicate  intelligence ;  and  therefore,  even  if  admitted  to  possess 
active  power,  cannot  bring  into  existence  a  Mind.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence*  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  doubt,  or  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The 
abettor  of  it  merely  doubts,  or  denies,  the  fact,  that  God  created 
all  things ;  and,  to  justify  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive 
Much  an  act  to  be  possible.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  he  does  see 
ii  io  be  impossible.  That  he  cannot  discern  what  Omnipotence 
can  do,  any  farther  than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or 
IAm  declarations,  is  very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should 
be  a  foundation  of  doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even 
of  attention,  to  others ;  is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  sup- 
position of  extreme  folly  in  either  case- 
As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great 
parts ;  ilu  Heavens^  and  the  Earth ;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural, 
and  pertinent,  division  in  my  discourses  \  I  shall  begin  my  con- 
sideration of  it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  first  in  the  text,  viz. 
the  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven^  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  what  is  else- 
where called  the  Heavens  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  to  exact- 
ly the  same  subject,  T%us  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is  variously  applied  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects. 
to  which  this  application  is  made.  In  the  first  place.  Heaven^  or 
Hemomu,  (for  the  word  is  used  indifierently  in  either  the  singular 
or  plural  number,)  is  applied  to  God.  Until  thou  knoiOj  that  tht 
Heavens  do  rule.  Dan.  iv.  26. 
Sdly •  To  Angels.     The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.     Job 

Xfm    15. 

3dly.  To  Me  church.     There  was  war  in  heaven.     Rev.  xii.  7. 

4thly.  To  a  great  height.  Cities  walled  up  to  heaven.  Deut. 
i.  98. 

6thly.  To  distinguished  glory.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  hea* 
venj  O  lAictferj  son  of  the  morning  !    Isai.  xiv.  1  ?. 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word.  In  a  lite 
nl  sense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote. 

Vol.  I.  36 
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l6t.  Tht  Air.  As  when  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the 
dew,  winds,  and  fowls,  of  heaven. 

3dly.  The  Firmamtniy  wr  txpannon  aver  9ur  hiodi.  Thus  it 
is  said  in  the  context,  verse  17,  God  seitk^m^  that  is,  the  son, 
moon,  and  stars,  m  thejirmament  of  kemven  iogive  Kgki  upon  iht 
earth* 

3dly.  77^  mpreme  Heaven  ;  styled  also  the  Heaven  ofHtomem. 
Behold  the  Heaven^  and  the  Heaven  rf  Heavens^  is  the  Lories* 
Deut.  X.  14.  God  also  is  styled  the  God  of  Heaven  f  and  St* 
John  beheld  a  door  opened  in  Heaven^  and  was  directed  by  a  voiet 
to  go  vp  thither;  and  was  immediately  carried  in  the  $pirit  hefon 
the  throne  of  God. 

From  these,  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Jews  acknowledged  three  heavens;  and  considered  all  tkmgs, 
beside  the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  pa* 
nishmcnt,  as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven.  As  this  is 
the  common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider  the  subject 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  order  already  specified. 

I.  The  Mr  J  or  Atmosphere;  by  which  the  earth  ie  surround^  ii 
replete  with  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God* 

Particularly  it  has  ever  enga^d  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant men,  and  merits  our  own  attention, 

1st.  As  it  is  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind^  and  to  ikt 
animal  and  vegetMe  kingdoms. 

The  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  maintanied» 
are  both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be  expected 
from  me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  such 
discoveries,  as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  concerning 
these  mysterious  subjects.  The  remarks  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  of  common  sense, 
and  not  those  of  chemical,  or  medical  science,  will  be  expected  in 
the  present  discussion.  All  men  know,  that  living  beings  depend, 
in  this  world,  for  the  continue  nee  of  life,  on  respiration ;  and  that 
the  medium  of  respiration  is  Air.  Among  the  wonders,  which 
pertain  to  this  subject,  this  is  one ;  that,  although  the  Air  is  a 
compound  substance,  made  up  of  very  diverse  materials,  one  of 
tliem  noxious,  and  a  second  by  itself  perfectly  unproductive  of 
life  ;  yet  these  are  so  blended  with  the  tiiird,  in  which  aloite  the 
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po^er  of  maiotaining  life  resides,  that  in  their  combination  they 
are  better  fitted  to  continue  life,  than  even  the  life-giving  princi- 
ple would  be,  if  it  existed  pure  and  unmixed.^  Another  is,  that 
tJlis  combination  is  maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  propor- 
tional quantities  of  these  materials  are  at  all  times  substantially, 
if  not  exactly,  the  same.  When  we  consider  the  innumerable 
revolutions,  of  which  the  Air  is  the  subject,  and  the  perpetual 
fluctuations;  it  seems  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this 
ftqaability,  so  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life,  should  be  al- 
ways, and  every  where,  preserved.  Nothing  less  than  the  wis- 
dom of  God  could  have  contrived  the  means,  by  which  this  fact 
is  accomplished. 

3dly.  As  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  dissoliUiofu 
This  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive  existence. 
The  beings,  which  exist  in  it,  are  intended  to  fulfil  the  end,  for 
wfaieh  they  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vacant  to  those, 
who  succeed  them.  Of  course  they  dissolve ;  and  return  to  their 
original  dust.  Of  this  dissolution,  Au*  is  acknowledged  by  Phi- 
losophers to  be  the  primary  means.  If  we  had  never  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact ;  few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  im- 
probable to  us,  than  that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  once,  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  life,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ; 
and  that  both  these  processes  should,  without  aay  eonfiision,  go 
on  from  age  to  age  in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable 
puts  of  a  complete  system. 

3dly.  As  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold* 
These  great  efiects  are  both  produced  by  difierent  operations 
of  the  same  element,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  with- 
oat  any  discord  or  eonfiision.  The  manner,  in  which  Air  with- 
draws heat  firom  other  objects,  and  again  gives  it  out  to  those  ob- 
jects, must  be  confessed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently 
wooderfiil :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  operation  is  absolutely 
aecessary.  On  it,  depends  a  great  part  of  the  activity,  comfort, 
•ad  useldlness,  of  mankind.  From  it,  spring  in  a  great  degree, 
those  changes  of  the  seasons,  those  varieties  of  temperature, 
ivhich  are  so  pleasing,  necessary,  and  useful,  to  the  world.  In 
a  word,  firom  this  source,  in  a  great  measure,  arise  the  growth 
mkI  perfection  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  existence  of  a  great 
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part  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  apparentlj  Che 

continuance  of  our  being* 

4thly.  As  it  is  tke  mediian,  hy  which  are  convejftd  to  %tM  rm, 
c/ezo,  hail^  and  snow,  andj  as  it  is,  also^  the  source  of  drmigkif  m 
its  variotis  degrees. 

The  attraction  between  air  and  vapour,  existing  in  such  t 
manner  as  to  difluse  the  vapour,  in  a  sense  equably,  throughoit 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  indifipenMbfe 
to  that  great  and  mysterious  process  in  the  natural  world,  wiiidi 
is  called  evaporation.  Every  person  knows,  that  without  ihk 
process,  rain  and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  could  not  exist ;  and  that 
without  these  there  could  be  neither  vegetation,  food,  raimeDt, 
nor  even  existence,  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  myste- 
rious process  of  nature,  respecting,  especially,  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  Atmosphere,  the  seasons  become  dry;  the  rain,  in  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is  changed  into  powder  mud 
d\ijt ;  the  heavens  are  as  brass  over  our  heads  ;  and  the  earth  m 
iron  under  our  feet.  Drought  and  famine  then  spread  their  bale* 
\\\\  influence  over  the  world;  and  mankind  are  compelled  by 
thousands  to  the  grave. 

5thly.  As  it  is  eminently  the  source  of  health  and  sickness* 

Among  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  surface 
iW*  the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  are  many,  which 
are  impure,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  poison  and  death.  Of 
this  nature  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  that  suffocating  vapour, 
I  onv(  ycd  over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast,  which  is 
i  ailed  the  Simoom.  Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  ex- 
halations ;  not  so  immediately,  but  often  more  extensively,  de- 
structive, to  human  life;  which  arise  from-  marshes,  ponds,  and 
oihcT  stagnations  of  water;  as  well  as  many  more,  ascending 
(nm\  decayed  vegetables,  and  other  masses  of  putrefaction.  All 
these,  but  for  the  Atmosphere,  would  be  confined  to  the  surface; 
and  fail  of  their  malignant  influence  on  human  life.  At  the  same 
lime,  Air  is  the  great  source  of  health;  and,  wherever  it  passes 
freely,  contributes  perhaps  to  the  preservation,  or  restoration,  of 
tliis  essential  blessing.  In  its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  man,  to  promote  health  only;  and  often 
restores  such  as  are  languishing  and  decayed,  more  than  all  other 
causes  united. 
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Sthlj.  A$  it  is  the  seat^  and  in  an  important  sense,  the  cause^  of 
mawf  highly  magnificent  displays  of  divine  workmanship. 

Storms,  cloads,  thunder,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  delightful  breeze, 
ire  all  dependent  on  air  for  their  existence,  AH  of  them,  also, 
»e  deeply  interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Besides  their  ob- 
vimis  influence  in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  comfort,  our 
frequent  delight  and  sorrow,  the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the 
wrhral  of  death,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  us,  as 
fiflplays  of  the  divine  presence  and  character,  eminently  beauti- 
M,  various,  awful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  of  important 
uid  extensive  moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to  Vision. 

No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. Such,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  the  twilight,  which  so  use- 
fully and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
Sttch,-aiso,  is  the  sky,  or  Armament ;  that  magnificent,  azure  con- 
cave, which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  a  manner  over  this 
great  world.  Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  is  concerned.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Atmosphere, 
none  of  these  things  would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  be  sufiScient  to  exhibit  the  import- 
ance of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sent design.     I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

IL  That  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderful,  and  mag- 
mficenty  part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

To  the  most  uninstructed  mind,  and  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the 
firmament,  with  the  innumerable  and  glorious  bodies  which  it 
contains,  has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  visible 
creation :  while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  when  ' 
die  subjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  this  amazing  scene  with 
study,  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the  wis- 
dom and  greatness  of  God.  When,  says  David,  I  consider  the 
keavtnSy  the  work  of  thy  finger,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  which 
E  hast  ordained ;  Lord  !  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
if  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him? 

'Of  all  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  mos: 
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^lorioos  and  magnificeoC,  and  the  noblest  emWtw  of  ifi  Gieatai^ 
This  great  world  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  ^lae,  tiie«MSl 
perfect  Sjrmbol  of  the  exaltation,  nnchangeableneas,  perpetd^r 
life-giving  power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipicsaiioe,  ^mai^ 
science,  dominion,  and  greatness,  of  Grodi  .  -■■■•^    i> 

The  JMmji,  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  felums^^a^ 
conununicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  aii 
delightful  manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  • 
eye }  an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  erablon,  in  this  aad  ^ 
ral  other  respects,  of  the  divine  Rbdbbhbr  of  mankind*; 
softening  the  splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  tk» 
understanding,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  miad  \  it 
that  without  being  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  bdnii^ 
ike  light  ofihe  ImomUdge  afiht  glory  ofOod  m  tkefmeB  ^Jmrn 
Chrifl. 

The  Siars^  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  dieir  uneeHs- 
ing  variety  and  beauty,  with  which  they  every  where  replenidi 
the  vast  expansion,  astonish,  and  delight,  the  mind,  whik 
they  manifest  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  No  stroi^ 
er  proof  can  be  given  of  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  impie^ 
sions,  with  which  these  marvellous  objects  have  afiected  the 
mind  of  man,  than  the  feet,  that  in  very  early  ages  of  the  work! 
they  began,  and  through  every  succeeding  period  have  cootan- 
ed,  to  be,  objects  of  religious  adoration  ;  and  by  a  great  pra**.; 
portion  of  our  race,  have  been  directly  acknowledged  as  Godsi 

Such  have  been  the  views,  formed  by  the  human  mind,  with 
the  mere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this  glorioos 
part  of  the  Creation.  But,  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  look  oat 
of  the  window  of  Science  into,  this  vast  field,  it  assumes  an  en- 
tirely new,  and  inunensely  nobler,  character.  IiMtead  of  a  gietf 
and  splendid  luminary,  hung  up  in  the  heavens  to  comnnmi- 
catc  light,  and  warmth,  to  this,  world,  and  to  measure  the  retiatii 
of  day  and  night  to  its  inhabitants,  the  Sun  is  seen  by  the  eye 
of  the  Astronomer  to  be  a  vast  world  of  itself;  possessed  of  tht 
wonderful  power  of  emitting  this  equally  wonderful  element  is 
immeasurable  quantities  to  immeasurable  distances;  and  the 
centre  of  many  other  worlds,  which  receive  firom  this,  their  light 
and  warmth,  their  motion,  regularity,  and  harmony.     To  die 
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the  planets  no  longer  appear  as  gems  of  inhercfnt  and 
lustre,  adorning  the  concave  with  unrivalled  elegance 
ty ;  but  as  vast  worlds,  resembling  this  globe  in  their 
fections,  and  moving  round  the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regu- 
tysterious  circuit ;  surrounded  by  other  inferior  worlds, 
tiiey  are  wonderfully  beautified  and  adorned  ;  and  in- 
n  all  probability,  by  endless  multitudes  of  beings,  ra- 
immortal.     Of  these  inferior  worlds,  the  Moon  is  one ; 

far  the  most  interesting.  How  many  important  pur- 
ich  are  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant  of  our 
;inually  accomplish !  How  many  more,  in  all  probabili- 

are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
ly  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
IS  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
ait  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lu- 
8,  beings  probably  far  better  and  happier  than  our- 

neis^  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  very 
still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amazing  wcHrk. 
mger  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
I  through  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
(IS,  famines,  and  pestilences  ;  but  sees  them,  with  un» 
ble  certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  re- 
yve  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and 
able  extent. 

ning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  still  greater 
The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beau- 
's, twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind, 
mate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
ith  absolute  certainty,  to  be  univeraally  Suns,  resem- 
own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they 
^  to  a  distance  incomprehensibly  greater.  The  same 
rhich  has  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has 
preat  extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the 
hrely  small  collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any 
bl,  they  are  proved  to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to 
1  immense  army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  Ether. 
9t  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  great  and  glo- 
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rious,  as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  endless  mil- 
lions of  stars,  les9  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  bj  the  ns- 
kod  eye  of  man ;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  nml- 
titudos,  which  have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  seoctni 
from  every  inhabitant  of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  at 
most  all,  which  are  now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visibk  Isthe 
human  eye.  So  far  as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  sisn, 
ever  since  the  Creation,  have,  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances, existed  in  vain.  Qf  course,  they  were  ibrmed  for  oikr 
purposes,  than  any,  in  which  we  can  be  directly  concemsd. 
But  for  what  purposes  can  we  suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were 
created  ?  The  only  rational  answer  is.  They  were  fanned  far  the 
same  purposes,  which  are  accomplished  by  our  own  Sun;  to 
give  light,  and  motion,  and  life,  and  comfort,  to  systems  of 
worlds,  of  which  each  star  severally,  is  the  common  centre. 
Such  worlds,  therefore,  are  with  the  highest  reason  supposed  to 
exist ;  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the  residence  of  Intelligent  b^ 
ings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and ,  endless  diversities  of  chaiec- 
tor ;  all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed,  as  the  worlds,  whkh 
they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and  moved,  by  the  hind 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  created  them,  and  whott  kingdm 
rvleth  over  all.  Thus  the  universe  is  the  immense  and  glorious 
empire  of  Jehovah  ;  an  empire  formed  of  Suns  and  systens ;  the 
families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,  ruled  by  ikiDj 
who  ielleth  the  nunAer  of  the  Stars,  and  calleth  them  all  kg  ikif 
namesm 

III.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  chjeci  of 
our  attention* 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  suni' 
mary  manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to 
consider  it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  high  superiority  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  k 
«trongly  marked  in  the  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any 
knowledge  of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet,  The  Heaven  of  Heoitmi* 
As  the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguished  by  this  phrase  above  alloMer 
Gods  ;  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  sinU' 
lar,  intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  all  other  Hea- 
vens.    In  the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious 
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world  is  the  house  of  God;  or  the  peculiar  and  fevourite  place 
of  his  residence;  the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of -him- 
self are  seen,  which  he  is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial 
displays  of  his  presence  and  character.  Present  in  all  other 
places,  he  is  peculiarly  present  here. 

It  is  also,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  same  Scriptures, 
ike  throne  of  God;  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion ; 
where  the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised,  and  made 
known,  and  the  splendour  of  the  divine  government  exhibited 
with  singular  effulgence  and  glory. 

It  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures  ;  of  the  saints, 
who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  and  of  the  Angels^ 
who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  stand  round  about  his  throne. 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness^  or  virtue  ;  where 
that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  immortal 
yoath,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs,  with  eternal  glory. 

It  is  the  plaee^  in  which  are  seen  all  the  finishings  of  divine  work" 
mmmahip;  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  skill,  appear  in 
all  their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refine- 
■MDtand  perfection. 

It  is  the  centre  of  all  divine  communications  ;  the  city,  in  which 
all  die  paths  of  Providence  terminate;  the  ocean,  firom  which  all 
tke  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  proceed,  and  into 
^vhich  they  return,  to  flow  again,  and  for  ever. 

It  is  the  theatre^  in  which  an  eternal  providence  of  progressive 
kmomtedge,  power,  and  love^  rendered  daily  more  and  more  beau* 
tifbl  and  amiable,  wonderfiil  and  majestic,  is  begun,  and  carried  on 
through  ages,  which  will  never  approach  towards  an  end. 

it  il  the  ptaccj  where  all  the  works  of  God  are  studied,  and  un' 
ieniood^  through  an  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where  all  the 
dh^ersities  of  virtuous  Intelligence,  all  the  forms  and  hues  of 
Moral  Beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation ;  and  where 
giBtitade,  love,  enjoyment,  and  praise,  resound  day  and  night, 
ia  a  more  and  more  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  immense  of 

QWatlOD* 

Thus  have  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I  designed  to 
Vm.  I.  37 
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make  on  this  subject ;  and  thall  noir  conchide  the  dincouwe  wkk 
some  practical 

REMARKS. 

1st.  With  what  entire  pnymetjf  is  God  exhiMed  m  tk€  vngjkm 
verse  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Creaior  of  all  things  S 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction,  or  preface^  M 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  contaiab 
Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple,  but  those  mtmk 
sublime  and  affecting,  terms,  the  two  great  subjects,  about  whidi 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  are  employed :  Godj  and  kis  ismmmse 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  aadi 
all  things  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  great  part  of  that  character, 
in  which,  especially  he  calls  for  the  obedience  of  Intelligent 
beings.  As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  appears  irresiitibly 
to  every  eye,  as  a  being  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness ;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make ;  of  power,  which  nothiai 
can  resist,  or  escape;  of  wisdom,  which  nothing  can  circumvent, 
or  elude  ;  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared* 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolate 
Proprietor  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the 
highest  ground  of  property,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his  ;  and  his, 
in  a  sense  superior  to  that,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All, 
therefore,  is  rightfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and 
solely  in  his  service,  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  plea* 
sure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any 
thing,  except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses^ 
beside  those  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as 
absolutely  his  property,  as  any  thing  which  he  has  made.  Theie 
feculties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his :  for  they  were  made  by 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  justly 
required  by  him,  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what* 
ever  services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refiisei 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  him  themselves,  and  whatever  they  do,  or 
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]^d«se88,  is  plain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting, 
to  render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 

By  his  character  of  Creator,  also,  they  are  called  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  regard  him  with  unceasing 
admiration,  reverence,  and  awe.  There  is  something  singularly 
awlbl,  something  singularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence, 
in  the  character  of  God,  as  our  Creator ;  in  the  consideration  of 
hiro^  as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.  On  this  Being,  we 
cuinot  hut  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that,  as  wc  derived  our  existence 
Ipob  him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  beings 
and  for  all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable* 
Is  diis  view,  we  can  scarcely  &il  to  realize,  that  wt  are  nothing, 
and  that  He  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  themselves, 
thciT  number,  their  variety,  their  boauty,  their  grandeur,  their 
flngnificence,  the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and 
the  astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished, 
liecessarily  excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the 
highest  possible  admiration ;  an  admiration,  which  will  continue} 
ud  increase,  for  ever. 

.  Sdty*  With  what  reason  does  God,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things 
dmim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures  ! 
•'  He,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Creation,  can  do  all  things;  is 
^rery  where;  knows  every  thing;  and  controls  the  Universe 
with  nil  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion.  He,  who  has  made 
such  various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  his 
cveatures,  can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He,  who  was  willing 
Id  provide  in  the  bountiful  manner,  which  we  actually  see  exist- 
ing,  is  reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to  provide  all  other 
things,  which  are  either  necessary  or  useful.  If  they  please  him, 
he  (aionot  but  be  expected  to  give  to  them  freely  ;  if  they  obey 
him,  they  will  certainly  please  him ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
io  that,  which  their  own  minds,  candidly  employed,  and  enlight* 
eoedby-his  Word,  must  of  course  declare  to  be  right,  they  will 
oartamly  obey  him.  The  path,  therefore,  which  leads  to  the 
■eaC  ample  supplies  of  all  their  real  wants,  and  the  attainment 
of^l  real  good,  is  open,  direct,  and  certain.  Nor  can  any  rea* 
ton  lie  given,  why  they  should  refuse,  or  nei^Iect,  to  pursue  this 


highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal  ponaeMMUt    How 

vast,  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  visible  crentmj  .  Wi&  whe^ 
endless  multitudes  of  creatures  is  it  replemshedl  With  vlM- in- 
numerable blessings  is  it  stored !  All  these  tpHMBf  froflii  tl|e  MR 
goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  Who  can  liiak  rack  bUmy 
tyi  even  in  thought  ?  Who  can  imagine  a  r^l  waat^  fiUckiltfs 
not  able,  and  willing,  to  supply  ?«  How  plainly,  then* 
those  creaiuresy  not  only  to  wait  onkimf  but  to  trust  in* 
that  Ke  may  give  ihem  all  blessings  im  diu  na»m^ !  >,;.  i  r^li 

Particularly,  when  his  children  remember,  that  be 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  thehr  reception,  and  adoraed  and 
riched  it  with  every  thing,  which  can  contribute  to 
ness  and  glory ;  they  cannot  but  discern,  and  feel,  thai  ha  duM 
from  them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  aU  possible  confidanca^  as 
well  as  reverence  and  love*  In  the  Scriptures,  he  haa  disaloi*: 
ed  to  them,  that  here  there  is  made  all  the  {Nnovision,  which  thqi 
can  need,  and  iar  more  than  they  can  ask,  ot  coaeeivai  aid 
that,  however  enlarged  aiay  be  their  iSaiculties  and  viewsy  ihaf 
will  through  eternity  receive  all,  which  they  can  ever:  deaaae# 
Of  the  power  of  God  to  fulfil  these  promises  they  are  compleltfy 
assured  by  the  cfi*ect8,  which  it  has  produced  in  the  visibly  Gna-. 
tion.  Of  his  willingness  to  perform  them,  and  to  satisfy  eveif. 
reasonable  wish,  they  are  furnished  with  no  unhappy  evideacei 
in  the  provision,  which  he  so  bountifully  makes  for  rebelt  andi 
apostates,  in  the  present  world.  When  they  add  to  this  the  gift  U 
his  own  Son,  whom  he  did  not  spare^  but  delivered  him  yp  for.  m 
all  /  they  are  completely  assured  that  he  mill  also  with  him/fm^ 
give  them  all  things^ 

3dly.  How  amazing  and  gloriout  a  Being  does  Qod  a/q^mrim 
the  character  of  Creator  / 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  pos- 
sessed, who  has  done  all  these  things;  who  is,  who  lives,  aad 
who  acts,  through  all  the  worlds  in  immensity ;  who  contrivei 
them,  and  brought  them  into  being ;  who  stored  them  with  sack 
abundant  furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  in- 
habitants ;  who  controls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  with 
an  omniscient  eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their 
progress  towards  perfection !   All  these  things  are  only  displays 
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''the  Godhead*    In  them  all,  Jshovah  is  seen  in  fdtms  of  beau- 
'^wisdom,  goodness,  life,  joy,  loveliness,  and  greatness,  which 
aucend  both  number  and  comprehension. 
'4tiily*  Ibm  onghi  this  great  and  awful  Being  to  be  feared  by 
h  hUetligent  creatures  F 

How  ought  9e,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
btracter,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  obey, 
ftd  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure ! 
[is  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.  The  rectitude  of 
b  pleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  on  him 
or  all  depends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we 
ot-io  all  things,*  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and, 
I  this,  the  only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 

On  the  contrary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey, 
nd  provoke  him !  Think  what  it  is  to  be  found  fighting  against 
M»  Hast  thou,  says  Jehovah  to  Job,  an  arm  like  God ;  or 
mut  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?  Then  I  wilt  confess  unto 
kce,  thai  thine  oron  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not 
I -be  expected  from  his  anger?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been 
ireo  of  its  dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the 
ItUediluvians^  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
^  Israelitesj  both  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  Canaan! 
ffbAt  awful  specimens  are  even  now  continually  seen  of  his  dis- 
liiusure  against  this  polluted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm, 
be  earthquake,  and  the  volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of 
lettUence  and  famine ! 

<i.6th^*  How  miserable  must  be  the  condition  of  those,  who  have 
^ interest  in  the  favour  of  God! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
ije  found,  in  the  Universe.  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
f^j  is  from  above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^ 
mih  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Wherev- 
il^  then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can 
m  found.  How  dreadful,  of  course,  how  solitary,  how  friend- 
BMy  how  forlorn,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  were 
Mioisbed  for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God ! 
^ere  the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  intelligent  being, 
apable  of  being  pleased  and  displeased,  and  of  communicating 
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and  withhoKting  his  light  and  waimth  nt  jMutttef  Itoir  hlMiy( 
dark,  and  wretched,  would  be  the  condition  of  BWtt»  if  telhMll 

withdraw  his  beams  ironi  una  world,  and  peimt'tlMwi  liovei  ailN 
to  shine  ?  of  men  consigned  to  ererlasting  n%|bt,  and 
ing  winter;  who  should  yet  live,  in  this  cold  and^ 
and  know,  and  feel,  their  wretched  condition ;  wUle  ai^llMi4 
time  they  also  knew,  that  other  faroored  and  happy  blifaig^^ 
all  other  respects  resembling  themselves,  were  in  fidi  poasiMlM 
of  the  liie*giving  influence,  and  cheering  splendour,  of  tin  glu* 
rious  luminary.  God  is  the  Sun  of  the  intelligefltauA^lil^ 
mortal  worid.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is  light,  and  ptWMf 
and  hope,  and  joy:  wherever  he  withdraws  his  btfaoM,'  aV'li 
darkness  and  desolation  for  ever*  •'  ^'  '  *- 

On  this  subject,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  Christians  doBOtiiM^ 
ditate,  nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  fireqneittly  aai 
so  fervently,  as  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  plainly  ftqiiw 
The  Apostles  have  dwelt  often,  and  extensively,  on  tiw  pM^ 
pects,  the  jojrs,  and  the  glories,  of  Heaven*  In  tUa  iili|MCt 
they  are  obviously  patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preadiers*  Ckris- 
tians  are  in  the  Scriptures  often  invited  to  meditate  on  hfeateuiy 
things;  and  presented  with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and* de- 
lightful, objects  of  a  heavenly  nature,  to  engage  them  in'snek 
meditations.  They  are  directed,  also,  to  set  tkeir  affeeii&m  m 
things  above  ;  commanded  to  have  their  ctmverfation  m 
and  not  on  the  earth;  and  reminded  that  in  a  humble  and  '. 
tive  sense,  they  are  already  come  to  the  Jfew  Jerusaiem^  andia 
the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  by  entering  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these  precepts  they 
are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the  strong- 
est motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end  of  hii 
Medifition  was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  kii 
followers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  ead 
is  the  most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  ferai  a 
conception :  And  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been  accorafdisbed, 
are  the  most  sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Ub« 
verse  has  ever  beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the -table  of  their  communion,  the/ 
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ftpproach  it»  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they  com- 
iiemcurate  ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  ezalta- 
a  life  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of 
,  and  agony ;  a  resurrection  to  endless  life ;  an  ejudtation 
t»  infinite  glory.  Whither  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whi* 
iier  are  thejf  going  ?  To  the  same  happy  world.  In  my  FaiherU 
Imue^  said  this  Divine  Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the 
^ve,  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  so^  I  would  have  told 
f9^  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you*  And  if  I  go,  and  prepare  a 
vimcefoT  you^  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
mkert  1  am^  there  ye  may  be  also.  Can  Christians,  then,  fail  to 
look  often  to  that  delightful  world,  where  their  Saviour  dwells, 
ind  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled  in  his  presence  ? 
RTill  not  the  remembrance  of  ihe  fulness  of  joy,  the  pleasures 
irhich  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortality,  awaken  in  the 
Bost  ardent  manner,  their  admiration,  their  love,  their  gratitude, 
md  their  (»raise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  beginning ;  who 
itored  it  with  glory,  life,  and  joy ;  who  ascended  Uie  cross,  that 
le  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission  to  its 
Bfinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remember 
ibo,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  he  redeemed  them  from 
be  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition, 
rhat  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness^  and  true 
mlmu9s,  unto  every  good  work,  entered  upon  this  benevolent  of- 
ice,  only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for 
his  Mediation,  no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed. 
iin  nnmingled,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
hroughout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The 
my  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown.  The  only  path 
ran  this  world  would  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
inre  oar  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ? 
lere  Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  afiecting ;  and 
bowB  us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price 
lUch  he  paid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
repared  for  his  followers  before  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
To  other  hand  could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.     No  other 
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Atonement  could  htve  expiated  our  sins*  No  other  means  could 
have  procured  the  sanctification  of  our  SouU  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace ;  and  thus  fitted  us  to  engay  the'btoisings  of  heaven,  and 
made  them  blessings  to  us.  But  for  him,  the  best  of  men  would 
have  gone  down  to  the  world  of  woe.  By  him,  every  good  man 
will  be  raised  to  tke  glofy^  wMck  As  had  with  the  Father  b^m 
evtr  the  world  was. 


SERMON  XVIII. 


CREATION. 


ANGELS. 
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For  by  him  were  all  ihings  created,  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible^  whether  they  be  nranes,  or 
Ihminions,  or  Principalities,  or  Powers :  all  things  were  created 
ijf  him,  and  for  him* 

Iir  my  last  discourse,  I  began  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
Ood,  with  some  considerations  on  the  Heavens.  I  shall  now  pm*- 
9ue  the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  those 
ieif^s,  who  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  highest  heavens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  from 
die  Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  discussion  to  the  in- 
brmation,  which  they  communicate;  reserving  such  views,  as 
Reason  has  been  able  to  form  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  to  a  consideration  of  the  existence,  and  character, 
sf  Fallen  Angels. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Thrones,  Dominions^  Principali- 
ties j  and  Powers;  names,  which  are  fairly  supposed  to  denote 
diflferent  orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  words 
of  St«  Paul,  things  in  heaven ;  were  created  by  Jestis  Christy  for 
liis  own  use  and  purposes*  Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  us 
by  this  assertion,  the  following  Doctrine  is  evidently  one: 

TTuit  the  Angels  are  a  part  of  the  Creation  of  Ood. 

Vol-  I.  38 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds,  included  under 
the  general  name  of  heavens,  except  the  supreme  Heaven.  The 
reason  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  be  divined.  With  other  hea- 
venly worlds,  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever  knowledge, 
therefore,  we  might  be  supposed  to  attain  about  them,  or  their 
inhabitants,  would  be  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  directed  to  any  valuable  end.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  powerful  principle,  we  should  in  all  probability  have 
been  led  away  by  such  communications,  if  they  had  been  made, 
from  those  things,  which  we  need,  and  ought,  to  know.  Few 
affections  of  the  human  mind  have  more  influence  over  its  con- 
duct, than  curiosity.  Well-directed,  and  cai*efully  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  it  is  eminently  profitable  to  man,  by  prompting  him 
unceasingly  to  useful  inquiries,  and  improvements  in  knowledge; 
but,  when  suficrcd  to  wander  without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  merr 
gratification,  anddefrauds  the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  the  Heaven  of  Heavens^  we  have  a  continual  and  most 
important  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world  is  the 
place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  are  directed  by  our  Maker; 
the  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  from 
every  trouble;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  we 
are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabitants,  we  shall,  if  we 
are  wise,  become  familiarly  acquainted,  and  intimately  united; 
and  shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  ages  which  cannot  end. 
Of  this  world,  tlierefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  in- 
formation, various  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  thf 
Scriptures,  to  a  considerable  extent,  opened  heaven  to  oiur  view; 
and  furnished  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the 
happy  beings,  who  inhabit  it ;  of  the  Rank,  or  Station,  which  thttf 
hold  in  his  great  kingdom;  the  Attributes  y  of  which  thty  art  pot- 
sessed;  and  the  EniploymeyitSy  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Under 
tlicse  three  heads,  I  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time. 
To  an  audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  for  estiniatiog 
the  comparative  importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and 
particularly  the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  rea- 
sonably hoped,  that  a  sufyect  of  such  inherent  dignity  cannot  be 
indiirereiit.     Especially,  as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  intro- 
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;ed  into  the  Desk,  and  is  but  too  unfrequently ,  a  topic  of  private 
itemplatioD ;  and,  as  it  will  of  course  have  in  some  degree  the 
rantage  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  nobleness ;  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
cted  to  gain,  at  least,  the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  dis- 
teion  demands. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseology  of 
i  text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  by  which  they 
*  here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
avenly  beings ;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
station  of  all  the  orders,  into  which  they  are  divided.  Beside 
^'general  name  ofAngth.  or  Messengers,  derived  from  their  pe- 
liar  employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  foi- 
ling ;  0povoi,  Tkranes  ;  Ku^onjrs^,  Dominions  ;  A^oj,  PHncipali- 
9 J  or  Governments  ;  ^wofjiei^.  Powers  ;  Eg^iTiai,  Authorities  ;  Zam, 
9ing  Ones  ;  Cherubim,  Knowing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  is  ftd- 
9$  rf knowledge  ;  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,  Gods  ;  be- 
le  the  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and 
obably  equivalent  to  one  of  the  five  first  appellations.  All 
ese  names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are 
Binly,  and  strongly,  significant  of  their  great  importance. 
ith  the  greatest  probability,  however,  they  are  names,  very 
iperfectly  descriptive  of  their  natures;  although,  without  a 
Nibt,  they  are  the  most  suitable,  which  human  language  contains. 
I  words  are,  of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas,  as  those 
lio  use  them  possess ;  and  as  men,  from  a  want  of  correspond- 
tce  with  Angels,  have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning 
em ;  it  is  plain,  that  all  words,  chosen,  from  human  language, 
describe  the  nature  of  these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  them 
try  inadequately  and  imperfectly.  Still,  these  names  are  very 
rciUe  declarations  of  their  supreme  distinction  among  created 
lelligences,  and  the  important  character,  which  they  hold  in 
le  Universe. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  to 
[^Is  in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically  :  the  adjunct  being 
1  along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thing  possessed, 
e  possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  those  who  sit 
I  Uum;  Dominions  and  Principalities,  for  those  who  hold  them ; 
td  Powers  and  Authorities,  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised^ 
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It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Marmag 
Stars  ;  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  of  duurao- 
ter ;  and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  ike  Son  ^ 
Righteousness :  and  Sons  of  God ;  to  teach  us,  that  they  sie 
nearly  connected  with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  hia  house  as  chil- 
dren, and  enjoy  his  parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evident,  that  Ai^eb 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  importance,  and  distinc- , 
tion,  in  the  divine  kingdom :  since  all  these  names  are  given  lo 
them  by  God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their 
true  and  proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt 
summarily  to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures; 
and  according  to  the  scheme  of  dibcourse,  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

I.  Angels  are  the  highest  Order  of  Intelligent  creatures^ 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  several  names^  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts 
jf  the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God 
at  large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  king- 
dom ;  so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Domin- 
ions, Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  em* 
pire  of  Jehovah.  Angels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these 
names,  are  the  beings,  who  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold, 
ihroughout  his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite 
beings  are,  therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate 
lo  them  in  station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  firom  the  place  as- 
signed them  for  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriely  said  the  Angel, 
who  appeared  to  Zachariah  in  the  temple ;  /  am  Gabriel^  who 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God.  And  before  the  throne^  says  St* 
John^  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  chrystal }  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne^  and  round  about  the  throne^  were  four  Living 
OneSjftdl  of  eyes  before  and  behind*  And  they  rest  not^  day  and 
nighty  sayings  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty^  who  vof, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come  !  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again,  Rev* 
vii.  11,  All  the  Angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  vor- 
shipped  God,  saying,  Amen.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziak  died, 
says  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  tqnm  a  throne. 
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pft  0mi  l^td  up;  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it 
mi  the  Seraphim  ;  each  one  had  eix  wings  ;  and  one  cried  to 
MAcr,  and  saidy  Hofyj  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jbhovah  of  Hosfs  !  the 
Me  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  In  the  same  manner,  is  the  same 
bj^ci  exhibited  to  us,  and  with  a  sublimity  not  inferior,  by  the 
ophet  Ezekiely  concerning  the  Cherubim ;  and  by  the  Pro- 
M  Danielj  concerning  the  myriads  of  the  heavenly  host.  An- 
ls»  then,  surround  the  throne  of  God,  stand  in  his  immediate 
cl  awful  presence,  and  worship  continually  at  his  feet.  What 
ings,  let  me  ask,  can  we  rationally  supf)ose  would  be  admitted  to 
communion  so  intimate  with  their  Creator,  an  access  to  him 
near,  a  distinction  so  wonderful  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
«  answer.  Every  man  will  without  hesitation  say,  '^  None, 
It  those  who  sustain  the  first  character,  and  the  highest  station 
long  created  beings/' 

Nor  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  from  the  glory  and 
ilendour,  with  which  these  celestial  beings  have  customarily 
speared  in  the  present  world.  When  the  Angel  came  to  roll 
MQf  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  his  countenance  was 
pe  lightnings  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow ;  and  for  fear  of 
m^the  keepers  became  as  dead  men.  And  I  sawy  says  St.  John, 
iOiker  mighty  Angel  come  down  from  Heaven,  clothed  with  a 
msdf  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  heady  and  his  face  was  as  it 
tPiihe  SuHy  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  All  these  circum- 
ances  of  splendour,  greatness,  and  awfulncss,  surrounded  these 
lostrious  beings,  while  employed  as  the  Ministers  of  God  in  exc 
itiBg  his  commands.  They  were,  therefore,  the  proper  emblems 
Ttbeir  character,  and  the  proper  accompaniments  of  their  station. 
^  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  concerning  the  suitableness  of  these 
ircmstances  to  beings  of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to 
wy  created  thing,  which  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beings,  of 
^mn  this  is  the  ordinary  dress,  and  characteristical  splendour, 
mk  undoubtedly  be  exalted  above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed 
f  the  mind  of  man. 

n*  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  noblest  created  Attributes. 
They  are  endowed, 
Id.  With  wonderful  Power. 
This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forcibly  indicated  by  the  fact. 
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that  the  name  Pmotr^  or  JM^A/,  is  in  sereral  plsMi  ^ghnn  H 
them  in  the  GospeL  No  stronger  testimony  of  tlMir  hig^^pot- 
session  of  this  attribute  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  wotdi-iDrk 
is  a  direct  declaration  that  their  nature  is  fwmer  ii9tlf.  ''*  l»9lrii 
ciii.  20,  David  ezchims,  Bltss  ike  Lord,  yt  kia  AngeUf 
eel  in  strength.  A  ttrong  Angel,  and  a  mighiy  Ang^l^ 
phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  expressive  of  the  same  cl 

Proofs  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings 
dowed,  and  of  the  amplest  kind,  are  in  several  iostanoei  it 
corded  in  the  Scriptures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  tlwee  dijfi 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  persons  oot  of  Judah  and  I^mdi  % 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  peoplew  ia 
Angel  destroyed,  in  one  ni^t,  of  the  army  of  Setmacherih^  anlaih 
dred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  men.  Angels  also  are  exhibil- 
ed  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^  as  holding  the  foar  winds  4if 
Heaven ;  and  as  executing  in  a  long  succession,  the  jut^nenls  of 
God  upon  this  evil  world,  with  a  series  of  efforts,  demaadhg 
power  utterly  incomprehensible  by  us.  In  the.  twenlietb  chap- 
ter of  this  book,  particularly,  one  of  them  is  exhibited  as  fatndiag 
that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  U^mr^ 
who  has  so  extensively  and  dreadfully  distressed  this  unhappj 
world ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  as  seitistg  s 
'seal  upon  him^  that  he  shotdd  deceive  the  nations  no  more^  wUd 
the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled.  In  all  these  instances, 
Angels  are  exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which  other  In- 
telligent creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which  men 
cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2dly.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  wondiffid* 

In  Psalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  tUi 
particular,  is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaratioo: 
fVho  maketh  his  Angels  spirit Sj  and  his  Ministers  a  Jlamistgjin* 
The  word  here  rendered  spirits  most  usually  signifies  trindsw  h 
either  sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  ac- 
tivity of  the  beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  iS 
moving  with  the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating 
with  the  astonishing  energy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  eniphatically  taught  in  the  fi'equent 
attribution  of  many  wings  to  the  Cherubim^  Seraphim^  and  other 
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lers  of  Angels.  This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
lical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 
But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Dante/,  exhibits  this 
^trine  with  unrivalled  force ;  and  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
f  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
mgfac^  vnto  the  Lord  Ood,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
Jk  fasting,  and  sackcloth^  and  ashes.  And  while  I  was  speak- 
^,  and  praying  J  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  peo- 
hrael,  and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  God, 
'■  the  holy  mountain  of  my  God^  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  in 
fjf€r,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the 
inning,  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of 

evening  oblation.  And  he  informed  me,  and  talked  with  me^ 
i  9aid,  O  Daniel,  I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  tin- 
'$ianding.  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications ^  the  command- 
ni  came  forth  ;  and  I  am  come  to  shew  thee :  for  thou  art  greatly 
9ved :  therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 
Prom  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  sometime  in  the  day, 
miel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and  prayer  ;  that,  after 

prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  given  to  Gabriel  to 
plain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy.  In  verses  20  and 
,.we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  came  to  him,  while  he  was  speak- 
; ;  that  this  was  his  evening  prayer ;  and  that  during  the  time) 
prhich  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came 
qp  the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  el- 
iding all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ; 
passing,  beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiftness  of 
kU  Light,  we  know,  is  several  years  in  coming  from  such 
sd  stars,  as  are  visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  But  there  is  the 
It- reason  to  believe,  that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much 
at^  distance  than  those  stars  ;  so  as,  not  improbably,  to  be  a 
aven  to  them,  as  the  starry  -firmament  is  to  us.  The  Poet, 
re(ore,  is  justified  by  this  wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  ex- 
iwioD, 

"  The  speed  of  Gods,"  (Angels,)  "  time  counts  not." 

jStronger  exhibition  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
se  celestial  beings. 
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3dly.  AngtU  are  endmd  with  wtfaUng  omd  imwmrimi  ¥mA 

Of  this  doctrine,  we  have  many  most  dcciuTe  teslkioiiiat  is 
the  Scriptures.  Particolariy,  it  ia  beautifully  czUbkeduiAe 
name  Zcm,  Living  Onet^  given  them  by  Si.  J^^  in  tke  Apoca- 
lypse, and  by  Eztkitl  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  aevenl  ockr 
parts  of  his  prophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taugltt^thal  lift  ■ 
the  proper  nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  cbaractfriMierivf 
Angels  ;  life  in  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  degree ;  the  Mi 
perfect  manifestation  of  that  quickening  energy,  wUch  Chrisi  at- 
tributes to  the  Father,  and  challenges  to  himself,  as  aa  esdasiie, 
appropriate,  and  wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  An- 
gels, who  appeared  to  Mo^rg^  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  Thsie 
illustrious  persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  yearseU. 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men ;  and  in  all  that  long  suocessaoD 
of  ages  had  undei^one  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  bright  and 
beautiful  blossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fragrance; 
and  directly  indicated,  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and 
time ;  and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  aD 
its  vigour;  being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immoilality. 
Even  this  is  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glori* 
ous  subject.  The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes, 
formed  to  refine,  improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly«  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  hUeUeehml  Aca/- 
tiesy  and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge^  stiferior  to  that  of 
any  other  created  beings. 

This  character  of  these  heavenly  inhabitants  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Ones^  mention- 
ed by  the  Apostle  John^  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared 
to  have  been  full  of  eyes  within  ;  that  is,  to  have  been  all  aeiiKe, 
all  intellect,  all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  ev^y  way; 
beholding  at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  ttnde^ 
standing;  and  discerning  them  with  a  clearness  of  perceptkm, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intuitive,  and 
boundless,  views  of  the  Omniscient  Mind. 

The  faccj  also,  of  a  Man,  attributed  to  one  of  these  illustrious 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  to  ail  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezekiel^  by 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angeln. 
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fhe  fiice  of  a  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  na- 
tions, the  standing  symbol  of  Inielligence^  and  denotes,  here, 
im  superior  possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  h 
Mcribed. 

:  Angek  were  originally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  from 
lift,  the  only  source  of  prejudice,  and  the  chief  som*ce  of  error. 
rbeir  faculties  were,  at  first,  such  as  become  the  Morning  stars 
Olttbt  highest  Heavens ;  f  Ae  Sans  of  God,  intended  to  surround  the 
lIUNHie  of  Jbrotah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  power,  dis- 
Ktnctioii,  and  ghnry,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  They  were  such,  as 
to  become  those,  to  whom,  in  the  beginning*,  was  given  by  God 
Idmself  the  name  ChertA,  or  fulness  of  knowledge.  They  were 
mcii,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  attributes 
Bf  power,  yoikh,  and  activity ;  and  the  exalted  stations,  which 
they  were  destined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  faculties,  has  the  place  of 
tlieir  residence  in  this  respect  exacdy  accorded.  They  have 
B¥er  dwelt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reigns  without  opposition ; 
irhere  knowledge  is  the  universal  state  and  character;  where  all 
nysteries  are  continually  disclosed ;  and  where  the  nature  and 
pnqpriety  of  both  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  providence  are, 
HMMre  than  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.  There,  day  and 
might  for  six  thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employ- 
ed in  studying  the  works  of  God.  Weariness  and  decay  they 
know  not.  Strength  of  understanding  in  them,  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing impaired.  Every  object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delight- 
fcl ;.  and  every  faculty,  by  its  nature,  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Wkat,  then,  must  be  the  extent  of  their  attainments  at  the  pre- 
■mt  time  t 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  in  a  de- 
gree, incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours.  To  communi- 
0Me  jost,  and  extensive,  views  of  his  works  to  these  glorious  be- 
inga,  is  declared  to  be  his  especial  inieni  in  the  creation  of  all  things 
tjf  Juui  CAfitlt ;  and  peculiarly  his  manifold  wisdom  in  his  dis- 
pensations to  the  Church.     No  communication  on  his  part,  and 

•  Sm  Gen.  iii.  24.  t  See  Eph.  iii.  9, 10. 
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no  attainment  on  theirs,  can  be  imagined  too  great  for  this  divine 
purpose,  or  the  goodness  by  which  it  was  formed. 

In  Matthew  juiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares,  that  ^  ikmi  dEqfi 
viz.  the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  bnm 
eth  no  Mie,  not  even  the  Angeh  of  heaven.  This  appeal,  if  we  pn* 
derstand  the  passage  in  the  common  acceptation,  can  bave/ucer 
and  pertinence,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  nothing,  which  is^ 
known,  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  is  hidden  from  Angelli; 
and  is,  therefore,  a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  superioriljr.4tf; 
their  intellectual  nature,  and  attainmenU,  to  those  df  apy  oUm 
created  being. 

5thly.  Angeh  are  possessed  of  eoniummate  Holiness. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  so  multiform,  and  so  abundant,  ii^ 
rhe  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof,  or  illustration,  seems  to 
be  necessary.  Their  joy  and  praise  at  the  Creation,  their  divine 
transport  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  of  glarg  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  good-will  towards  men,  disclosed  by.  that 
wonderful  event,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exultatiGiQ.is 
the  repentance  of  ruined  sinners,  are  all  sublime  soanifeatatioiil 
of  thp  unalloyed  holiness,  of  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  mind»  pos* 
sessed  by  this  dignified  order  of  beings.  The  name  SerqiAMii 
or  burning  ones^  is,  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  eif 
;jiltcd  character.  In  this  name,  the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited 
as  enkindled  with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  loTSf 
burning  with  a  clear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  spleo* 
dour.  Such  a  love,  we  cannot  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  cht 
character  of  those,  who  stand  before  God,  dwell  in  his  house,  en- 
joy his  favour,  and  exercise  the  glorious  offices  of  his  kingdon. 
In  accordance  with  this  character,  the  four  Living  Ones^  who  are 
exhibited  as  Representatives  of  the  Angelic  host  in  the  heavens, 
manifest  their  exalted  love  to  the  great  Author  of  their  blessiogiy 
by  celebrating,  with  an  unceasing  voice,  his  infinite  holiness  aad 
excellency,  throughout  the  never-ending  progress  of  their  being* 
In  this  glorious  employment,  also,  all  the  innumerable  company 
of  Angels  are  declared  to  unite  with  them,  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  perfect  character,  and  to  harmonize  with  them  in  their 
hearts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glorioxu* 
Order  of  beings! 

AH  things,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering, 
luminous,  animating,  and  sublime.  The  very  names,  assigned 
to  Angels  by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminently 
pleasing,  fitted  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  imagination ; 
ideas  only  cheerful,  refined,  and  noble ;  ideas,  which  dispel 
gloom,  banish  despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere 
and  unmingled  joy.  They  are  Living  Ones^;  beings,  in  whom 
life  is  inherent  and  instinctive ;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  benieath  the  morn- 
ing of  everlasting  day  ;  who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in 
tfie  uncreated  beam,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were 
flourished  by  the  waters  of  immortality.  They  are  Spirits  ; 
winged  with  activity,  and  informed  with  pM^r,  which  no  labour 
wearies,  and  no  duration  impairs :  their  feculties  always  fresh 
and  young ;  their  exertions  urjpeasing  and  wonderful ;  and  their 
destination  noble  and  delightful,  without  example,  and  without 
end.  They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  with  a  pure  and  serene, 
with  an  intense  and  immortal,  flame  of  divine  love ;  returning. 
without  cqasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  have  received 
from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  reflecting  with  su- 
preme beauty  the  image  of  that  divine  Luminary ;  and  univer- 
jttiHy  glorious,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glory. 

The  place,  in  which  they  dwell,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their 
illustrious  character.  It  is  no  other  than  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
tens ;  the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created ;  the 
place,  where  God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the  house, 
iriiere  virtue,  peace,  and  joy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will 
dwell  for  ever ;  the  throne  of  boundless  dominion ;  the  parent 
rity  of  the  great  empire  of  Jehovah  ;  the  happy  region,  where 
ill  things  are  verdant  with  life,  and  blossom  with  immortality. 
■  The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele- 
l^ted  nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  exist* 
•nee.  These  sublime  Intelligences,  are  the  immediate  attend- 
ants of  Jehovah  :  the  nobles  and  princes  of  tha  Universe.    AH 
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their  cmployuienu,  all  their  aHoOnenU,  are  homnirable  and  hap* 
py ;  all  their  destiny,  digniiied  and  divine. 

Angels*  then,  present  us  with  an  otject  of  conteuipbktioo,  le-^ 
picnished  with  inherent  light,  beauty,  and  greatoeasy  with  nolUng 
to  tarnifh,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  nothing  to  alloy  the 
pleasure  of  the  beholder :  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of  sdl  'Ae 
fine  varieties  of  novelty  and  greatness,  without  one  mi8ahapen« 
decayed,  or  lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection :  a  moningaf 
the  spring,  without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  sun,  without  a  apot* 
shining  only  with  the  various  colours  of  unmingled  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  tranapoffting 
scene,  we  instinctively  ask,  IVbat  is  the  source  of  this  unrivalled 
assemUage^ihia  unmixed  group  of  objects  so  delightfid  ?  The 
answer  is  at  hand.  Holiness  is  the  well-spring,  whence  all  thase^ 
streams  of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.  If  a  single  dodbfe 
arises  in  our  minds  ^pcerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  ia 
;i  moment.  FallmjIfjgilM  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  il« 
lustrious  aLti'ibutes,  a^  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  their  fellows.  Fallen  Angeb  are  slitl 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and 
knowledge;  but  they  yielded  up  their  holiness,  when  they  re- 
volted from  their  Maker ;  and  changed  for  ever  their  character, 
and  their  destiny,  by  sinning  against  God.  Sin  converted  then 
into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  their  habitation.  From  Sin,  that 
dark  and  dreadful  world  derives  all  its  gloom,  sorrow,  and  des- 
pair. Sin  ushered  it  into  being;  raised  its  prison  walls;  fas^ 
red  its  iron  gates ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions  in  the  black- 
ness of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  by  which  it  is  gloomily  en* 
lightened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  cunesy 
and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its  i  regions  of  soirow. 
Sin  changed  Angels,  once  surrounding  the  throne,  and  harmo* 
nizing  in  the  praise  of  God,  into  liars,  accusers,  calumniators^ 
adversaries,  and  destroyers.  How  amazing  and  dreadful  the 
change !  How  loathsome,  how  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  vrhidi 
it  was  accomplished ! 

2dly.  How  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  bsis^ 
are  Men!  « 

Numerous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please^  dt» 
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riTe  instruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  illustrious  race  of  beings.  A  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  them,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirs,  will  particular- 
ly teach  us  t)ur  own  littleness  and  depravity ;  and  happily,  as 
well  as  naturally,  prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation. 

Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  ani- 
mals ;  often  raised  very  little  above  their  level ;  possessed  in  the 
bisnblest  degree  of  rational  attributes  ;  the  subject  of  extreme 
weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance ;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  decay,  old  age,  and  death  ;  without  love  to  God,  or 
his  fellow-men  ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin ;  and  voluntarily 
jrielded  by  himself  to  final  perdition. 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  little,  sinful,  and 
miserable.  How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  sight 
of  this  picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  well  as  forcible,  a  delinea- 
tion of  our  real  character !  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of  our 
impiety,  deceit,  injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanity  !  For  in 
this  humble  state,  we  are  vain :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character, 
we  are  proud.  Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of 
our  sin,  our  disgrace,  our  folly,  our  frailty,  our  diseases,  or  our 
death  f  What  beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our 
pride? 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud ;  deplorably 
vain^  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pamper- 
ed for  corruption  and  the  grave ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm  ;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God  ; 
of  wealth,  amassed  by  fraud  and  avarice ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  (iavouritism,  and  popular  phrenzy.  Nay,  we  are 
prcHid  of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy.  We  boast  of  bar- 
gains, made  only  by  the  cunning  of  fraud,  or  the  violence  of  op* 
pfession.  We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  infamous  success 
of  seduction.  We  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and 
wreathe  our  temples  with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter 
thousands  and  millions  in  war ;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and 
nmirish  them  with  the  blood,  of  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed. 
We  raise  our  thrones  on  the  cemetery  of  buried  nations  ;  and  mis- 
fake  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  or- 
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phans,  for  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  In  a  word,  ail  that  od^  to  hum- 
ble us  in  the  dust,  all  that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,-  and 
cover  us  with  ashes,  all  that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt, 
all  that  makes  us  deformed  and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is 
converted  by  us  into  the  means  of  pride  and  exultation* 

Angels,  a.lthough  so  greatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
proud,  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  are  not  sinful.  Pride 
and  Vanity  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  is  lAe  rmt^ 
and  stem,  of  bitterness,  of  which  they  are  the  branches.  To  be 
proud,  or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Angels,  but  the 
fiaillen  ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man?  a  resemblance 
to  the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  f  Vfho 
would  not  eagerly  drop  this  wretched  likness,  this  tattered  garb 
of  guilt  and  shame,  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  glorious  beings, 
whom  we  have  been  contemplating,  and  adorn  himself  with  the 
unspotted,  spiritual,  and  never-fading  robe  of  humility  and  right- 
eousness ?  The  faith,  repentance,  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  are  the 
fine  linen  of  the  saints,  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  the  heavens; 
and  with  this  best  robe,  in  his  father's  house,  every  repenting  and 
returning  prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

3dly  •  What  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  this  world, 
if  men  would  assume  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Angels  ! 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  or  im- 
piety. Angels  never  cheat,  cornipt,  betray,  nor  oppress.  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sa- 
cred things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny 
the  being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God. 
Angels  never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty 
pleasures ;  never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make 
wars ;  and  never  desire,  nor  plunder,  each  other's  blessings. 
How  miserable  have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhap- 
py world !  With  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings^ 
given  to  us  by  God  ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  (rf 
our  being.  With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  tte 
blessings,  and  destroy  the  lives,  of  onr  fellow-creatures  ?  In  an 
existence,  naturally  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impa- 
tient to  create  and  multiply  suftcrings  ;  to  lessen  the  good,  which 
God  has  given ;  to  shorten  the  period  of  life,  already  so  little  - 
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ind  to  surroand  it  with  miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this 
nanner,  and  by  ourselv^,  the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been 
mmensely  muhiplied ;  and  the  world,  destined  for  our  habitation, 
Hfhichyif  we  were  pious,  just,  sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  com- 
Ibrtable  residence,  has  been  converted  into  a  region  of  sorrow 
uid  mourning.  Private  dwellings,  the  proper  mansions  of  peace 
ind  love,  have  been  disturbed  by  domestic  broils :  the  father  con- 
leading  against  his  son,  and  the  son  against  his  father;  the  mo- 
liar  with  parental  imkindness  provoking  her  daughter  to  wrath, 
ind  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting  from  her  mother  : 
Brethren  have  become  strangers  to  each  other ;  and  for  such  a 
ength  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion,  that  they  have 
lieen  harder  to  be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle.  Neighbourhoods 
lave  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  contentions  ;  and  nations 
rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires  have  become 
kids  of  war  and  slaughter ;  and  the  earth  has  been  changed  into 
I  vast  receptacle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  wretchedness  is 
he  consequence  of  sin  ;  its  immediate  product ;  its  genuine  off- 
ipring.  Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  would  not  our  con- 
iciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  families 
nore  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  ? 

The  mighty  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
aeii,  lies  in  holiness  and  sin.  Angels  are  holy ;  we  are  sinful : 
heir  residence  is  happy ;  ours  in  many  respects  wretched.  Thi« 
rorid  was  originally  formed  te  be  a  delightful  habitation ;  and  at 
1m  close  of  the  creation,  was  by  God  himself  pronounced  to  be 
rcry  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy ;  because  he 
mI  just,  kind,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  has  the  world, 
ifhit  bff  ^  man,  gained  by  the  change  ?  The  afflicting  answer  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  image 
if  Heaven ;  Man.,  by  his  apostasy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure 
resemblance  of  Hell.  God  made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  An» 
gdi,  and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour:  JIfon,  being  in  ho' 
f  abode  not^but  became  like  the  beasts  which  perish* 
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'  him  were  all  things  created^  that  are  m  heaven^  and  thai 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible^  whether  they  be  Thrones^  or 
fUnions^  or  Principalities^  or  Powers  :  all  things  were  created 
im,  and  for  him. 

preceding  discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
%d  circumstances  of  Angels.  After  examining  these  things 
illy,  as  imported  by  the  several  names,  given  to  these  illus- 
beings  in  the  Scriptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  whatever 
ecessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads : 
Vheir  Rank  or  Station; 
Their  Attributes  ;  and 

llieir  Employments. 
s  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  length, 
r  the  second  head  I  observed,  that  they  are  possessed^ 
.  Of  Wonderful  Power; 
)r.  Of  Wonderful  Activity  ; 
y.  Of  Immortal  Youth; 

ly.  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual  faculties,  and  of  Knowledge, 
wr  to  that  of  any  other  created  beings  ;  and 
ly.  Of  consummate  Holiness. 

ball  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  branch 
general  subject ;  and  observe, 
L.  I.  40 
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Gthl) .   Tliat  Angels  art  posseBsed  of  distinguished  Lovtliiusa  of 
Character, 

In  the  view  of  passion,  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely,  when  pos- 
sessed of  external  beauty  of  form,  and  gracefulness  of  deport- 
ment. .  A  complexion  fmely  coloured  and  blended,  a  figure  finely 
fashioned,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted,  and  a  demean- 
our elegantly  exhibited,  are  to  our  fancy,  and  our  passions,  so 
engaging  and  lovely,  as  not  unfrequently  to  engross  the  affec- 
tionb  of  the  mind.  Yet  even  wt  are  sensible,  that  these  are  very 
imperfect  objects  of  our  attachment.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of 
them  in  customary  language,  as  things  of  mere  fancy;  unsolid; 
unenduring  ;  of  little  value ;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  claim- 
ing, or  receiving,  the  sincere  approbation  of  the  judgment,  the 
full  testimony  of  unbiassed  Reason,  on  account  of  any  inherent. 
or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  arc  objects  of  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  fieir  higher 
degree,  both  our  affections  and  our  esteem.  All  the  diversities 
of  virtue,  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-eminently  lovely. 
Virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
form,  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  tenement,  in  which  it  dwells. 
On  this  delightful  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  hu- 
man prejudice,  fixes  its  eye  with  unqualified  approbation ;  and 
the  heart,  if  not  wholly  destitute  of  candour,  with  sincere  delight. 
Virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  en- 
grosses the  attachment,  and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  i^ 
regarded  with  entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestima- 
ble object,  mankind  customarily  speak  of  it  under  its  various 
names,  as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desira- 
ble, and  as  demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attri- 
bute, the  regard  and  complacency  of  every  Intelligent  being* 
In  this  manner  we  show,  that,  partial  as  we  are,  we  still  prefer 
worth  to  external  beauty  and  grace. 

There  is,  then,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveli- 
ness, than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste ;  a  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and 
more  enduring  attachment.  In  what  does  this  loveliness  con- 
sist ?  in  something  plainly,  which  is  not  found  in  external  fonB> 
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complexion,  or  gracefulness ;  something,  which  Ijclon^s  to  mind, 
;ind  not  to  person.  It  does  not  conshi'm  inif  If igence.  Mm  of 
the  greatest  understanding,  and  informniion,  are  often  odious, 
injurious,  and  deformed  with  all  the  turpiiu^lo,  over  found  in  the 
human  character.  The  fallen  angels,  also,  arc  unr'ncsn'onaMy 
possessed  of  intelligence,  in  dogroes  far  superior  to  our  com- 
prehension; and  are,  notwithstanding,  the  most  hateful  of  all  be- 
ings. 

In  the  disposition,  then,  the  only  remaining  characteristiral 
faculty  of  the  mind,  must  its  amiahleness  reside.  But  the  dispo- 
sition is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful,  or  virtuous;  either  as  it 
hates,  or  loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To  deter- 
mine in  which  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not 
even  a  question. 

In  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinful  as 
they  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  F'^tr^lligent  beings;  thai 
which  unbiassed  Reason  approves;  which  is  alway  excellent ; 
which  is  uniformly  the  object  of  delight;  which  will  never 
change  ;  and  which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness,  Angels  are  above  all  created  beings  su- 
premely possessed.  Angels  are  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind, 
compassionate,  and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  great  moral  prin- 
ciple, communicated  in  the  roords  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he 
saidy  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive.  This  sublime 
excellence,  incomparably  more  precious  than  gold  which  perishethf 
has  in  them  been,  from  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy, 
tarnished  with  no  spot,  impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and 
changed  by  no  weakness  or  imperfection.  Fire  from  every  de- 
fect, and  every  mixture,  it  has  varied  with  length  of  years  mere- 
ly towards  higher  and  higher  perfection,  and  shone,  not  only 
with  undiminished,  but  with  increased  beauty  and  lustre.  There 
is  no  good,  which  it  is  proper  for  Angels  to  do,  which  they  are 
not  habitually  prepared  to  do.  There  is  no  kindness,  capable 
of  being  suitably  exercised  by  them,  which  they  do  not  in  fact 
exercise.  The  more  their  faculties  are  enlarged ;  the  more  their 
knowledge  is  increased  ;  the  more  their  means  of  usefulness  are 
multiplied ;  the  more  exalted  is  their  excellence,  the  more  disin- 
terested and  noble  their  disposition,  the  more  intense  their  be- 
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nevolence,  and  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their 

The  good,  ivhich  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepaiti 

them  to  do  more  and  greater  good ;  and  the  diapoiiti— i  mUk 

which  it  was  done,  has  only  become  stronger  by  every  pmaeimf 

exertion. 

Let  me  pause,  here,  with  a  momentary  digression ;  and  fm* 
suade  you  to  call  to  mind  how  delightful  an  intimate  cmmtctim 
must  be  with  even  a  single  rational  being,  who  always  spoke  the! 
which  was  true,  and  always  did  that  Which  was  just  and  Iiitidi'  in 
whom  confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whosi 
every  kind  office  might  be  expected,  without  evenasuspsjcioD^of 
disappointment.  If  the  friendship  of  one  such  being  would  be 
a  rich  possession ;  how  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  liv* 
ing  for  ever  in  a  world  of  such  friends ! 

7  thly  •  Angels  are  invested  with  high  personal  D^pniijf  and  GUnry* 
Dignity  originally  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now 
generally  used  to  signify  that  kind  of  worthy  which  is  elevmUi  md 
great;  which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration;  rather  thaa 
that,  which  is  more  gentle  and  fiaimiliar ;  as  well  as  the  inaoifesta- 
tions  of  it  in  the  conduct,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  consi- 
dered as  suitably  rewarded*  The  spirit  and  character^  formed 
by  the  magnanimous  and  sublimer  virtues^  are  here  intended  t^ 
personal  dignity  ;  and  all  the  honour^  with  which  Crod  has  investei 
this  character  in  angels^  is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In.  these 
respects,  Augels  are  totally  distinguished  from  all  other  created 
beings. 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  account,  already 
summarily  given  of  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of 
these  exalted  Intelligences.  Their  minds,  it  has  been  showO} 
were  originally  formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  unrniii- 
gled  af)d  intense  love  of  truth.  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  cha- 
racter and  works  of  God ;  subjects  elevated  above  all  height,  and 
extended  above  all  limits ;  possessed  of  inherent  grandeur  and 
.sublimity  literally  infinite;  fitted  to  awaken  in  every  mind,  form- 
ed with  an  understanding  to  perceive,  and  a  taste,  to  relish  thctt, 
great  ideas,  and  exalted  conceptions;  and  calculated  to  inspke 
habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  of  the  most  dignified  nature.  To 
these  subjects,  Angek  have  already  devoted  themselves,  throuf^ 
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t  a>Ta8t  period  of  time,  with  supreme  intenseness  and  fervour. 
teir  views  have  been  all  formed  without  error,  decay,  or  weari- 
ra;  and  their  relish  for  the  objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only 
BD  strengthened  by  indulgence.  Of  course,  their  progress  in 
derstanding  has  been  rapid,  and  their  attainments  have  been 
17  great*  Of  course,  also,  their  minds  have  been  continually 
panded,  and  ennobled,  by  all  the  conceptions,  which  they 
re  entertained  concerning  these  wonderful  subjects. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  such  vast  power 
d  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever  vigorous,  ever  bloom- 
l  youth,  destined  to  survive,  and  triumph,  over  time  and  labour, 
1st  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance,  which, 
npered  and  refined  by  perfect  humility,  cannot  but  be  elevated 

a  manner,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  To  this  character, 
sir  stations,  their  residence,  and  their  employments,  all  power- 
ly  contribute.  Highly  favoured,  exalted,  and  happy,  in  these 
eat  particulars,  Angels  have  the  nearest  access  to  their  Crea- 
r,  for  understanding  the  mysteries,  and  contemplating  the  great- 
S8,  of  his  dispensations,  and  for  learning  from  them  his  infinite- 
majestic  and  glorious  character.  Heaven  is  the  centre,  and 
e  seat,  of  all  that  is  great  and  wonderful,  all  that  is  refined  and 
iquisite,  all  that  is  splendid  and  glorious.  To  Angels,  these 
agnificent  things  are  habitually  familiar;  and  by  them  their 
ste  is  formed,  and  their  character  established.  Their  exer- 
xis,  also,  are  of  a  kind  wonderfully  sublime.  The  being,  who 
.n  bind  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  imprison  the  prince  of  the 
iwer  of  the  air,  or  wing  his  flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant 
jrM,  possesses  an  inherent  importance,  to  which  our  imagina- 
Nis  cannot  extend ;  a  ^blimity  of  character,  elevated  beyond 
fr  utmost  stretch  of  human  sight. 

Exactly  accordant  with  these  views  of  the  subject  are  the 
ilendour  and  majesty  of  appearance,  frequently  assumed  by 
i^ls  in  their  visits  to  this  lower  world.  I  shall  not  detail  the 
eta,  of  which  this  splendour  has  been  composed ;  nor  repeat 
a  unrivalled  descriptions  of  it,  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

(Will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  in 
air  presence  mankind  have  trembled,  shrunk,  and  fallen ;  and. 
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scarcely  able  to  survive  their  impressions,  have  felt  tkeinselvcs 
to  be  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing* 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb,  should  ire  be  in  th[e 
.  presence  of  Ga6rte/,  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  die  htn^ 
venly  world;  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God;  to  be  exalted 
above  all  human  weakness,  error,  and  sin;  and  to  be  wise,  aid 
great,  and  good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself!  How  great  floit 
he  seem  to  us ;  how  dignified ;  how  glorious !  How  little,  oa'tte 
contrary,  should  we  appear  to  him ;  how  low ;  how  unworAf! 
Would  not  our  pride  wither  in  a  moment,  and  our  vanity  Ike 
away?  Should  we  not,  like  Peter j  and  his  companions,  iniM 
presence  of  Moses  and  Eliasj  be  instantly  lost  and  bewildered; 
and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  that  which  we  did  not  understand f 

Of  all  these  attributes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  thej 
are  eternal*  Angels  live  for  ever ;  and  are  hence  termed,  by  way 
of.  distinction,  Living  Onfs^  or  Living  Creatures.  With  their 
being,  their  excellencies  are  all  co-extended ;  and  are  in  the  same 
manner  immortal.  Nor  are  they  merely  immortal ;  but  are  peiw 
petually  improving.  Every  day,  they  study,  and  understand, 
more  and  more,  the  wonders  of  Creation  and  Providence,  and  die 
character  of  their  great  Author.  With  their  knowledge,  their 
love  to  God  is  continually  enlarged,  and  enraptured;  their  bene* 
volence  to  their  fellow-creatures,  their  amiable  condiict,  dieir 
sweetness,  loveliness,  and  dignity  of  character,  are  all  enhanced 
and  refined.  Great,  wise,  noble,  and  excellent,  at  first,  they 
have  regularly  advanced  in  this  divine  progress  of  improvement 
to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paid  become  in  the  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  elapsed  after  his  conversion !  I{ow  much  more  excellent 
and  glorious  have  Angels  become;  who,  never  stained  with  sin, 
weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  by  labour,  have,  with  en- 
larged understanding,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  unmingled  holi- 
ness of  disposition,  regularly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  attain- 
ment  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  through  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years !  How  superlatively  and  universally  excellent  wiU  th^ 
then  become  hereafter !  To  what  a  height  of  glory  will  they  riie 
in  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objectii 
md  in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  throughout  endless  ages' 
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IIL  Angds  hold  iht  first  Employments ^  and  Offices^  in  the  Uni- 
•Btrse. 

In  every  government  there  must  be  of  course  public  offices. 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
the  government  becomes  more  extensive.  In  a  town^  they  will 
Baturally  be  few ;  in  a  province^  more  numerous ;  and  in  a  king- 
dom^ far  more  numerous  still.  In  such  an  empire  as  Rome  or 
China^  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist ;  all  of  which 
must  be  the  immediate  business  of  persons,  devoted  to  them  only. 
Were  thi$  world  under  a  single  administration  of  government, 
the  public  offices  would  become  numerous,  important,  and  dig- 
nified, proportionally  to  the  number,  greatness,  and  complica- 
tion, of  its  mighty  interests.  The  kingdom  of  God,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  plainly  exhibited  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  as  a  king- 
dom of  means.  Under  his  universal  government,  secondary  cau- 
ses, and  subordinate  agents,  are  employed  with  a  real  instrumen- 
tality, and  efficacy,  in  accomplishing  his  pleasure.  In  such  an 
empire,  the  concerns  are  necessarily  immense,  both  in  their  num- 
ber and  their  importance.  Of  these,  some,  however,  are  greater, 
and  others  less:  while  all  are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper 
and  useful.  These  concerns,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to 
an  extent  undefinable,  committed  to  such  of  his  Intelligent  crea- 
tures, as  he  has  formed  to  conduct  them  under  his  own  superin- 
tendency :  and  the  offices,  which  they  of  course  sustain,  must, 
to  our  view,  be,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a 
greatness,  dignity,  and  importance,  incomprehensible. 

The  Intelligent  beings,  to  whom  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustrious 
of.  all  these  offices  are  sustained,  are  undoubtedly  the  Angels  of 
God.  Whatever  demands  the  employment  of  created  power, 
activity,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction ;  whatever  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  complicated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with 
propriety  be  committed  only  to  beings,  eminently  invested  with 
tiiese  illustrious  attributes.  In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation, 
b  the  eternal  progress  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiently  ample, 
3MCe  fiirnished  for  the  employment  of  immense  numbers  of  these 
glorious  beings  in  business  of  high  import,  and  inestimable  digni- 
tr.    To  this  scheme  of  things,  accord,  not  only  their  attributes. 
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but  their  numbers ;  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures :  for 
we  are  there  told,  that  thousand  thousands  minister  wUo  Ood^  smi. 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand  be/ore  him.  .^ 

That  Angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  3carcelj*iie 
doubted  by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious .  attributes,. 
of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  who  believei,  that  these  al^ 
tributes  were  not  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doaht,,^ 
may  be  furnished  with  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  whick  CMMm0k 
rationally  be  questioned.  .    .7 

1st.     TTieir  Mimes  clearly  indicate  their  h^h  emplojfmenU*  ..^^ 

They  are  styled  Angels  ;  that  is,  the  immediate  measenganiicA 
God.  They  are  styled  Thrones^  Dominions^  Authorities^  Prmd^ 
palities  or  Governments^  and  Powers ;  to  denote,  that  they  sjIj 
upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  gOv 
vemment,  and  are  invested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  theiei 
great  purposes. 

They  are  called  chief  Princes ;  to  indicate,  that  they  are  th^i 
first  order  of  rulers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  who  has  prepar^ 
his  throne  in  the  heavens^  and  whose  kbigdom  ruleth  over  oAn 
They  are  called  Sons  ofOod;  to  teach  us,  Chat  they  .are  beings 
nearly  related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place,  and  authority^f), 
They  are  called  Morning  Stars  ;  to  teach  us  the  splendour  and^ 
glory,  with  which  they  outshine  all  other  Intelligent  creatures. 
They  are  named  Cherubim^  and  Seraphim;  to  inform  us,  that 
they  are  beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discem,.. 
and  with  superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  righ^ 
honourable  to  the  Creator  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employ-. 
ments,  for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures^  in  many  instances^  exhibit  them  as  thu 
employed. 

(1st.)  Angels  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  extensivsfy  ^f^ 
gaged  in  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  Crod  and  ceUhraivs% 
his  praise. 

At  the  Creation,  the  Morning  Stars^  in  the  dawn  of  their  being, 
surrounded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  work; 
and,  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of  that  peculiarly  di- 
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Tine  Sabbath,  observed,  consecrated,  and  blessed,  by  God  him- 
telf,  as  an  infinitely  solemn  and  authoritative  example  to  man- 
kind, sang  together^  and  shouted  for  joy. 
*■  When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  on  Mount  Stnat,  to 
publish,  amid  thunders  and  lightnings ^  and  a  flame  of  devouring 
fre^  his  most  holy  law,  to  the  children  of  men,  the  chariots  ofGody 
itrtn  thousands  of  Angels*,  attended  him  at  this  awful  solemnity, 
and  glorified  him  by  their  ministry  in  this  sublime  dispensation. 

When  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Gabriel  an- 
nounced his  birth  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary.  An  Angel,  also, 
proclaimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  shepherds  of 
BMhlehem:  and  a  mtJtitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praised  God  on 
the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hymn,  ever  heard  in  this  lower 
world ;  and  sang,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  and  on  earthy 
pieace :  good  will  towards  men! 

When  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  having 
flnished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
mies';  the  same  exalted  beings,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
ration, surrounded  him  with  the  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
at  Sinai,  singing,  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens,  Lift 
yfryofUT  heads,  O  ye  gates  /  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
sM  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  inU 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge 
lie  quick  and  the  dead,  and  blot  out  from  under  heaven  this 
world  of  iniquity  and  rebellion ;  an  Archangel,  preceding  him, 
iriW  call  the  dead  out  of  their  graves  :  while  the  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  will  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awful  wonders  of 
the  final  day,  and  subjoin,  to  all  its  amazing  transactions,  their 
ademn  Amen. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  four  Living  Ones  rest  not^  day 
mkd  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  /  who 
wu,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

And  I  beheld,  says  St.  John,  and  f  heard  the  voice  of  many  An* 
filt  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Elders  ; 
md  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand^  and 
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t  PHUm  bcvia.  17,  18,  compared  with  fiphee.  iv.  8.    See  also  Ptalm  sxhr. 
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IhowanHs  of  ihou9andij  ^ojfif^  «n<A  a  loud  vote«,  WarUigf  it  ik$ 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  recaivt  pamer^  and  wdsdomj  and  riehts^  ami 
strength^  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blusisig. 

(2dly.)  Angels  are  emplojfed  in  shuijfmg  ike  wtorku  ofGad^md 
in  learning  from  them  his  perfeciums. 

Who  created  all  things,  says  St.  Paul,  6y  Jesus  Christ  f  folk 
intent,  that  now  unto  the  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  hsavstJ/ 
places,  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdotn.  .qf  (Ss^ 

Which  things,  says  St.  Peter,  the  Angels  desire  to  look  is%to.s  or 
more  literally,  Into  which  thifigs.  Angels  earnestly  desire  t^  Issk 
with  the  deepest  attention.  The  origiDal  word,  itfgpnfih^iai,  denottii 
the  action  ofstoopisig  down  to  inspect  minutely^  and  pry  criiieail^ 
into,  an  object  of  investigation. 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  are  presented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things;  viz.  the  disclosure  of 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Ckmtkf 
wUo  Principalities  and  Powers  in  heavenly  places.  As  thii  dis* 
closure  was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  ao  itis 
evident,  that  Angels  were  created  with  the  especial  design,  that 
they  should  attain  the  knowledge,  which  it  conveys.  In  the  se* 
cond  of  these  passages,  we  are  taught*  that  the  disposition  of  An- 
gels is  perfectly  accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  thq/  eat' 
fustly  desire  to  investigate,  and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  em: 
ployed  in  investigating,  those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  whidf 
they  were  especially  created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  Oupavia  of  the  Scriptures;  the  innumerable  re- 
gions  of  the  Heavens ;  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample 
and  perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multitude, 
and  the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Provi* 
dence.  Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continu- 
ally pursued  in  all  the  divine  works,  which  prevails  so  perfecdy 
in  this  world.  The  nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of 
all  things,  are  learned,  not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  ez» 
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tensive  degree,  by  comparison.  Tfie  relations,  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  can  be  known  in  no  other  manner:  and  the  know- 
ledge of  these  is  a  most  extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that 
is  known.  From  the  advantage,  furnished  him,  of  beholding 
many  objects,  and  making  numerous  and  accurate  comparisons 
between  them,  a  rational  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  coun- 
tries, is  universally  acknowledged,  not  only  to  possess  a  more  en- 
hrged  knowledge  of  the  world  than  other  men,  but  also  to  be  a 
more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the  things,  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  Angels  visit  distant  worlds,  probably  with  mor^ 
tase  and  expedition  than  men,  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
aiid  compare  systems  writh  more  perfect  comprehension  und  ac- 
curacy, than  we,  states  and  kingdoms.  At  the  same  time,  their 
strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of  their  contem- 
plation, the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their  minds, 
and  the  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  employed 
in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the  pe- 
ctriiar  power  of  habit,  and,  on  the  other,  increased,  beyoncl  cal- 
colation,  the  pleasure  which  it  originally  and  naturally  }rields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  course  oblig- 
ed, whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study ;  and,  when- 
ever he  acts,  to  action.  Angels  by  their  superior  energy,  seem 
fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once ;  and  to  be  able  to  study, 
tnd  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disadvantage. 

(3dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  executing  the  judgments  ofOod 
¥fmi  ihis  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  from 
P^unadise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execution  of 
tlieie  ministering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the 
bradiiei  ;  on  the  army  of  Sennacherib  ;  on  Jfehuchadfiezzar  ;  and 
on  1hrod»  In  the  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John^  as  pouring  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath 
•pen  the  nations  of  this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the 
AMichriBtian  Hierarchy,  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  justice 
6f  God.  To  us,  with  our  limited  views,  and  strong  partialities, 
this  office  may  seem  undesirable,  and  a  diminution  of  that  perfect 
felicity,  ^diich  I  have  attributed  to  thui  distinguished  order  of  be- 
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ings.  The  decision,  however,  will  easily  appear  to  be  unfirandp 
cd|  if  we  remember,  that  they  possess  an  entire  and  unchangiap 
ble  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect  rectitude  of  all  his  dis- 
()cnsations ;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations  themselves; 
the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought  to  paw; 
and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  which  they  are  intended  to 
accomplish.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  ike  Lamb.  Greai  and 
marvellous  are  thy  worksy  Lord  Ood  Jllmigkiyf  Jusl  and  inu  ore 
thy  wcofSy  thou  King  of  saints!  Who  shall  wot  fear  ikesj  O  Lari, 
and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy  :  for  all  nsUiotu  shall 
canu  and  worship  btfore  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mam' 
fst. 

(4thly.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministering  Blessings  to 
the  children  of  God  in  this  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  says  St.  Paul,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?  In  this  pas- 
sage, we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a 
standing  employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  ages  of  Time. 
Accordingly,  they  arc  exhibited  in  Jacobs  vision  of  the  ladder, 
iis  ascendingj  and  descending,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  contiiiualiy,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty. 
According  to  this  declaration,  also,  wc  arc  furnished  by  the 
Sci'ipture.s  %vitb  numerous  examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to 
the  children  of  God.  Thus  Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodomy 
Jacob  from  Esau^  Daniel  from  the  lions ;  his  three  companions 
from  the  fiery  furnace ;  Peter  from  Herod,  and  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim; and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  successively,  from  tbe 
Egyptians,  Canaanitcs^  and  Assyrians.  Thus  they  conducted 
Lot,  Abraliam,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and  peace.  Thus 
they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  Midianiies,  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and  Cornelius  to 
Peter,  to  She  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  Thus  Angels 
instructed  Abraliam,  Joshua,  Gideo^i,  David,  Elijah.  Daniel,  Zt^ 
rjiariah  the  prophet,  Zacitariah  the  father  of  John  the  BtfUist,  the 
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Virgin  Margj  the  Apostles,  and  their  feUoir««Ufici[de8*  Thus  they 
eomferted  Jac^b  at  the  approach  of  Eitau  ;  Daniei  in  his  peculiar 
fsorrows  and  dangers;  Zackariah  in  the  sufferings  of  his  nation ; 
Joseph  and  Mary  in  their  perplexities ;  Christ  in  bis  agony ; 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  after  his  resurrection ;  Paul 
immediately  before  his  shipwreck ;  and  the  Church,  universally, 
by  the  testimony  and  instruction,  given  in  the  Revelation  of  5^ 

' 'Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions 
of -Esekid,  Daniel,  and  John,  that  they  are  employed  in  execut- 
iag  various,  great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  Providence. 
Here  we  behold  them  controling  evil  spirits ;  wielding  the  elc* 
mciils  of  this  world ;  producing,  directing,  and  terminating,  the 
great  convulsions  of  time ;  conveying  the  souls  of  the  just  to  the 
Paradise  of  God ;  tevermg  the  wicked  from  the  good  at  the  day  of 
Judgment;  and  performing  the  duties  of  other  dignified  and  glo- 
rious missions.  All  these  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  pow- 
er and  skill,  or  of  singular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  cha- 
racter ;  both  eminently  honourable  to  them,  and  eminently  im- 
portant to  the  Universe.  By  these  facts,  we  cannot  fail  to  be* 
convinced,  that  their  employments  are  wholly  noble  and  magni- 
ficent, and  wholly  suited  to  their  dignified  stations  and  exalted 
titles-;  as  well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendently  possessed.  Nor 
can  we  rationally  doubt,  that  they  visit  every  other  habitable 
worid,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime  import ; 
execute  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his  vast 
kingdom;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REMARKS. 

(isU  T%ese  consideratums  fitmish  U8  withattrot^  presumptive 
wgawewl,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation. 

'>iii<the  Scriptures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  be- 
luga deacribed,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imagined,  by  any 
peiaon,  ^ho  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  from  that 
hook.    They  are  beings,  who  have  a  character,  as  appropriate 
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as  that  of  man,  and  differing  from  that  of  man  as  far,  as  finite  Iih 
telligences  can  be  supposed  to  differ  from  each  other.  Yet  the 
character  is  complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Eveiy 
attribute  is  suited  to  every  other :  all  are  angelic :  all  are  heareih 
ly.  A  station  is  also  assigned  to  them,  of  dignity  and  imparl- 
ance perfectly  fitted  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  being  filM 
by  such  beings.  Employments  are  also  marked  out  for  then, 
altogether  becoming  both  the  station  and  the  character ;  angelic 
employments ;  suited  to  the  Sons  of  God,  th^  Morning  Stars  of 
Heaven.  Can  it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  these  things  were 
devised  by  human  imagination  ?  Have  similar  things  been  efer 
thus  devised  ?  The  fancy  of  man  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
delighted  itself  with  the  employment  of  fashioning  imaginary 
beings,  of  a  nature  superior  to  ours.  What  have  been  its  pro- 
ductions ?  The  Gods,  demons,  and  Genii,  of  ancient,  and  die 
elves,  sylphs,  and  fairies,  of  more  modem,  times.  But  how  do 
all  these  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Angels  ?  They  are 
little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinful,  enough  to  hare  been  co> 
pied,  with  a  few  easy  additions,  from  the  depraved  characteris- 
tics of  men.  But  where  docs  this  world  furnish  materials  for  the 
com;>osition  of  an  angelic  character?  What  originals  has  it  pre- 
sented, from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  Scriptures,  fifteen  at  leasts  have 
described  these  glorious  beings  with  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
and  without  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean  time,  their 
dcscriplions  are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particu- 
lars, and  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  All  the  writers  are 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier; 
not  one  a  plagiary :  yet  their  representations  are  universally 
noble,  sublime,  dignified,  beautiful,  and  lovely,  beyond  any 
thing,  found  in  the  most  perfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writers, 
in  so  distant  ages,  and  differing  so  widely  in  education,  genius, 
characters,  interests,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  hann<^ 
ny  in  so  difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so 
diverse  purposes,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  Whence  is  it, 
that  not  an  individual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip ;  that  nots 
thought  is  uttered,  not  a  fact  asserted,  nor  a  doctrine  declared. 
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but  such  as  is  perfectly  free  from  fault,  impurity,  littleness,  and 
defect ;  such  as  is  entirely  noble,  refined,  and  becoming  so  ex* 
alted  and  spotless  a  character  ?  All  heathen  writers  have  stain- 
ed, even  their  Gods  with  great  defecu,  and  deformed  them  with 
gross  crimes ;  and,  wherever  they  have  exhibited  their  Gods  as 
flctiDg,  have  filled  up  their  history  with  weakness  and  depravity. 
The  Angels  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  every  where, 
by  every  writer,  and  in  every  attribute  and  act  alike,  pure  and 
perfect*  The  only  answer,  which  can  be  given,  is,  God  direct* 
i(d  the  one  class  of  writers,  and  human  reason  and  imagination 
the  other. 

ddly.  How  wonderfuly  and  haw  amiable,  do  these  consideratioM 
§9hibit  the  humility  of  Angtls  ? 

In  the  observations,  which  have  been  made,  we  have  seen 
their  character  to  be  great  and  glorious  without  a  parallel ;  their 
station  exalted  above  that  of  all  other  created  beings ;  and  their 
employments  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  they  do  not 
disdain,  nor  grudge,  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  the  relief,  to  the 
instruction  and  the  comfort,  of  men  ;  who,  compared  with  them, 
are  only  worms  of  the  dust. 

A  single  fact  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  light,  than  any 
train  of  general  observations.  -  Call  up  to  your  view,  then,  a 
choir  of  these  illustrious  beings,  cheerfully  leaving  the  glory  of 
Heaven,  and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth, 
to  accompany  the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten 
Lmxwrui  to  the  world  of  happiness ;  to  point  the  way  to  that  dis- 
^t  and  delightful  region  ;  and  to  aid  his  trembling  wing  to  the 
house  and  presence  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  What  monarchy 
what  noble,  what  gentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  willingly, 
have  even  attended  his  fimeral  ?  Who  would  have  received  him« 
iriien  alive,  into  his  house ;  powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded 
Ux  charitable  relief  ?  Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented 
tp  become  his  companion  ?  Who,  still  more,  would  have  ac- 
kopwledged  himself  his  friend  ?  Yet  all  this,  Angels  did  not 
dM«in. 

itl^t  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  at  the 
femembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  often 
dp^lfe  despise,  neglect,  insult,  and  trample  under  foot,  those,  whe 
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in  the  sight  of  God,  are  fieir  better  than  ourselves!  F«r  wliatdo 
we  despise  them  ?  Because,  perhaps,  their  houses,  their  perwNu, 
their  cbress,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  own. 
We  might,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justified.     But  where  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  despising  them  ? 

Nor  is  the  meeknegs  of  Angeb  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railing  oectiMtfioiu.  Much 
less  do  they,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek 
insatiable  revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resent* 
ment  against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  Admm  ;  or  a 
revengeful  thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  helL 
No  provocation  is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  minds. 
No  cloud  ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sun- 
shine of  their  benevolence. 

3dly.  Hfm  are  the  meek  and  kuimUe  virtues  dignified  kytki$gr€mt 
example  ! 

These  virtues  are  the  constant  character,  the  essential  Bivn- 
bates,  the  peculiar  glory,  of  Tkrones^  Domimonsy  Prindpetliiiei, 
and  Powers*  But  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found 
on  earth,  man^  who  is  a  worm^  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  bui  a  worm, 
regards  with  contempt.  Men  glory  in  being  proud,  in  being 
wrathful,  in  being  revengeful ;  in  being  tyrants  and  oppressors, 
in  being  heroes  and  butchers.  To  men  of  these  characters, 
statues  are  erected;  nay,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars 
smoked  with  victims.  To  them,  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the 
harp  of  the  poet  are  consecrated.  To  their  praise,  the  sculptor 
bids  the  marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to 
glow.  They  live  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums. 
Shouts  and  hosannas  follow  them  through  life ;  and,  at  their  death, 
nations  re-echo  the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  cover- 
ed with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  How  strange  is  all  this  to  the  eye 
of  Reason  !  Dives  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day  ;  while  Lazarus  lies  at  his  gate  under  the 
naked  heaven,  coveting  only  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs^  which  faU 
from  his  table  !  Nay  Pilate  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment, 
and  Christ  on  the  cross ! 
In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  inverted. 
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Dives  expires  ;  but  no  Angels  convey  him  to  Ahrakam^s  bosom. 
There  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love, 
and  engross  the  kind  offices,  of  beings,  possessed  of  the  highest 
wisdom  and  excellence  ;  and  obtain  the  everlasting  favour  of  the 
infinite  God.  On  these  virtues,  Angels  smile  with  complacency; 
while  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and  scorn.  But, 
if  we  would  be  like  Angels ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good-will ; 
if  we  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company  ;  if  we  would 
share  in  their  immortal  blessings  ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house 
of  their  Father  and  our  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God ;  we 
must  esteem  the  things  which  they  esteem  ;  love  the  things  which 
they  love ;  and  do  the  things  which  they  do.  We  must  renounce 
the  haughty,  angry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleas- 
ed to  assume  ;  become  m^eA?  and  lowly  of  heart,  like  the  divine  Re- 
deemer; and  in  the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  be 
TeadyN:heerfully  to  say.  Father  forgive  them^for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ! 

4thly.  What  exalted  views  does  this  subject  present  to  as  of  the 
fiitulre  state  of  the  Righteous  ! 

In  the  Resurrection^  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadducees,  the  chiU 
dren  of  God  shall  be  itfayysXoi,  equal  to  the  Angels  ;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  they  shall  be  like  the  Angels  in  attributes,  station, 
and  employments.  Like  the  Angels,  they  will  possess  endless 
youth,  activity,  power,  knowledge,  and  holiness;  enjoy  the  same 
immortal  happiness,  dignity,  and  divine  favour;  be  lovely,  beau- 
tiful, and  glorious,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  shine  forth  as  the  Sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  Like  the  Angels,  shall  they  be  sotiSy 
and  kings^  and  priests^  to  God^  and  live^  and  reigUj  with  him  for 
ever  and  ever. 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  j)resent  weakness  and 
guilt  of  man  ;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and  death, 
ain  and  misery !  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the  boundless  com- 
passion of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to  such  a  height! 
Can  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  love  passing  all  understand' 
ingJ*^  Who  would  not,  for  these  divine  blessings,  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  sin;  and  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, and  sensuality  can  boast  ?  Who  would  not,  with  all  the 
wse  and  good,  cease  at  once  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinners. 
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and  direct  every  view,  desire,  and  eflbrt*  towarJa  the 
character  of  Angck,  and  the  attainment  of  die 
employments,  happiness,  and  glory  t 

5thly.  What  Bubtim  tims  io€9  Mi  mkfusi  Jmmbk  m  ^  h 
gruUneiB  ofChriitf 

By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illuBtrionB  beingp  cralB^ 
together  with  all  their  attributes,  importance,  and  dignity.  Ik 
character  of  every  worionan  is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  natond 
the  woric,  which  he  has  made.  If  this  be  insignificauit  and  wn4 
less ;  it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and 
of  the  maker.  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  sublime  and 
fill,  it  unfolds  strongly,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wi 
glory.  Of  what  fiiculties  are  Angels  the  subjects  f  Of  what  ■► 
telligence,  purity,  power,  loveliness,  and  elevation  of  ouiil 
What  then  must  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  asl^ 
Ibrmed  Angels;  who  with  a  word  called  them  into  being;  vhi 
preserves,  informs,  directs,  controls,  and  blesses  them  ibr  emf 
Great  and  excellent  as  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as 
in  his  iiglU^  and  a$  charged  with  folly  before  him.  How 
then,  must  be  the  perfection  of  his  character!  haw  great;  hi* 
wise;  how  good! 
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t  ike  Angels  f  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  omn 
ubiiation,  he  hath  reserved^  in  everlasting  chains^  under  darh* 
ess  J  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

this  passage,  we  hare  a  concise,  but  very  interesting,  aC" 
nt  of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  Heaven.  Created, 
T8t,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed 
ircumstances  of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  the  greatest 
piness,  they  are  here  represented  las  having  lost  their  cha^ 
€r,  and  forfeited  their  honour  and  happiness.  The  nature 
allotments  of  these  Angels  furnish  the  subject,  which  next 
lands  our  attention  in  this  System  of  discourses, 
(efore  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be 
per  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinio)),  which  has,  chiefly 
lin  the  two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and 
anced  with  confidence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions : 
opinion,  which,  if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse, 
groundless  and  nugatory.  It  is  this ;  that  there  are  no  such 
gs  as  Fallen  Angels.  Infidels  have  made  the  Scriptural  ac* 
(It  of  these  beings,  a  formal  objection  against  the  truth  and 
lability  of  the  Scriptures.    Not  a  email  number  of  men,  pr«^ 
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fessing  themselves  to  he  Christians,  have  partly  yielded  to  the 
objection,  and  partly  considered  the  contrary  doctrine  as  neces- 
sary to  their  particular  systems  of  Theology.  Thus,  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  men  apparently  Opposed  to  each  other  in  the  be- 
lief, and  the  denial,  of  the  Scriptures,  have  yet  united  in  ove^ 
throwing  their  authority,  and  unsettling  their  character  as  a  r& 
velation. 

From  the  manner^  in  ivhich  the  doctrine  has  been  opposed,  we 
should  naturally  argue  unfavourat)ly  concerning  the  opposition* 
It  has  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober  argument,  hot 
with  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  cause,  which  needs  this  support,  is 
bad  of  course ;  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be  bad :  for  no  man 
of  common  sense,  will  ever  resort  to  this  feeble  and  ineffectiial 
mode  of  attack,  or  defence,  when  the  surer,  more  rational,  and 
more  efficacious,  resort  of  sober  argument,  is  in  his  power. 

If  the  existence  of  fallen  Angels  Is  incredible ;  it  must  be  so 
for  one  of  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  7%a/  it  is  not  revealed  sufficiently  to  command  belief  f  and 
that,  as  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  invisible  beings^  aside  from 
Revelation^  so  in  this  case.  Revelation  does  not  warrant  us  to  admit 
their  existence  :  or, 

2dly.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  things y  which  dis* 
proves  their  existence^  or  at  leasts  renders  it  highly  improbable* 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  t/u  existence 
of  fallen  Angels,  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  very  little  resorted 
to,  by  the  opposcrs  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
cases.  Revelation  has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Philoso- 
phy. Men  have  supposed,  that  their  own  judgment  was  a  more 
unerring  standard  of  faith  and  tinith,  than  the  Scriptures.  That 
Infidels  sliould  thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected ;  for  this 
opinion  is  the  basis  of  their  system.  However  irrational,  there^ 
fore,  and  indefensible,  their  conduct  may  seem  to  us ;  we  are 
certainly  to  feel  no  surprise,  when  they  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon 
it,  with  confidence.  But  for  this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain 
their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  di- 
vine Revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  establishing,  or  re- 
futing, their  declai-ations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.    Stilly 
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it  has  in  every  age  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons, 
who  have  professed  this  belief.  It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  au- 
thority and  inspiration.  The  declarations  of  St.  Paw/,  relative 
to  this  subject,  are  ample  proofs  of  the  fact.  The  two  first  chap- 
ters of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  arc,  in  a  great  measure, 
employed  on  this  subject.  In  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the 
Philosophical  Greeks^  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  tides  of 
20901  and  ^iXotfo^oi,  Wise  Men  and  Philosophers^  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  was  foolishness.  This,  therefore,  was  then  a  general 
decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adoption  of  that  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  imitation  of  the  men  who  professed  it,  he  strongly 
cautions  the  Corinthian  Christians;  who  were  in  no  small  danger 
fipom  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
informs  them,  ihdii  this  foolishness^  as  they  termed  it,  of  God,  was 
wiser  than  Men  ;  that  God  had  not  chosen  men  of  this  character 
to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character,  who 
disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Philoso- 
phy ;  men,  who,  although' despised  and  accounted  as  nothing  by 
these  vain,  arrogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  were  yet 
beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  He  far- 
ther informs  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;  and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.  To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Be- 
ware lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  ; 
that  is,  vain  and  deceitful  Philosophy ;  which,  he  declares,  ac- 
corded with  the  traditions  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  worlds 
hU  not  with  Christ.  Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  was  fraught  with  danger,  on  the  other. 
•  From  the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
existing  heresy  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  found  by  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often 
distinguished  for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  of  course  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  tnie,  unless 
.they  could  be  bent  to  such  an  agreement.  Those,  therefore., 
.who  chose  still  to  acknowledge  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures, 
employed  themselves  in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system 
of  truth,  and  removing  their  supposed  inronsistencics,  by  new 
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eonstnictims,  allegorical  ezphnatims,  and  generaltyi  by  snbid- 
tuting  whai  they  ouf  Al  to  mean  for  ihaij  whiekf  •ecaitfay  la  lb 
natural  and  proper  force  of  langyagej  ik^  trnui  memnm  Thoiei 
on  the  contrary,  who  cared  little  about  them,  finding  the  d6o» 
trines,  which  they  contain,  to  disagree  with  their  own  Philoeophy» 
denied  their  authority  at  once.  Men  of  this  elate  were,  m  mtj 
view,  more  rational,  more  self-consistent,  and  less  injimoaa  to  dis 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those  of  the  other.  For  nodiiag 
can  be  more  irrational,  inconsistent,  or  injurious  to  the  ScripCnreSy 
than  to  profess  to  receive  them  as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  human  opinion  the  standard,  by  which  thrir 
declarations  are  to  be  tried.  This  is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  jodf* 
ment  upon  God  himself,  (who,  in  this  case,  is  acknowledged  *tD 
be  the  Author  of  the  declarations,)  and  to  determine  whether  he 
has  spoken  truth,  or  falsehood.  Must  not  Angels  wondor  to  see 
Men  thus  employed  f 

The  truth  is ;  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often,  and  so  dear* 
ly,  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  denial  of  it  cannot  be  finuid- 
ed  on  them  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Prieeify  has 
acted  in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pivsQ> 
ing  the  doctrines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  doubt^  and 
ultimately  to  dem/^  the  immattriality  of  the  human  eoutf  and 
roundly  decided,  that  it  was  nothing  but  organized  matter.  An- 
gels, he  saw  plainly,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arguments  coDcem- 
ing  this  subject :  for  no  mind  possesses  sufl^ent  ingenui^  to  ren- 
der it  even  remotely  probable,  that  Angels  are  material.  And| 
as  the  human  soul  may  as  easily  be  supposed  to  be  immateffial, 
as  an  Angel  can  be,  there  was  no  resort  left  to  Dr.  Priesdy,  but 
to  question  the  existence  of  Angels  altogether.  This,  therefore, 
he  chose  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  express  decbura- 
tions  of  God  to  the  contrary ;  declarations  as  express  as  language 
will  admit;  rather  than  give  up  a  doctrine,  which  he  thought  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  his  system.  In  this  manner,  the  Scrip 
tures  may  be  made  to  declare  any  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons,  on  which  the  exis- 
tence of  Fallen  Angels  is  denied,  vix.  that  there  is  some  evidmM 
in  the  nature  of  things^  which  disproves  the  existence  of  suek  it* 
ings^  or  at  least^  renders  it  highly  impr^eiUe  f  I  observe, 
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1st.  T\at  the  existence  of  Angels j  generally  considered,  is  ori- 
finally  less  improbable  than  that  of  Men. 

To  a  rational  being,  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  either 
Angels  or  Men,  pure  spirits  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Creation  *of  God,  than  spirits  united  to  bodies ;  beings 
wholly  rational,  than  beings  partly  rational  and  partly  animal. 
God  is  a  pure  spirit.  It  is  not  rationally  supposed,  that,  in  creat- 
ing Intelligent  beings,  he  would  unite  them  to  Matter,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  one  being  of  both  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  is 
rationally  supposed,  that,  delighting  as  he  does  in  his  own  man- 
ner of  existence,  he  would  create  beings  as  much  like  himst  If,  as 
might  be.  In  creating  men,  a  new  difficulty  concerning  existence, 
a  new  mystery  of  Philosophy,  is  presented  to  our  contemplation : 
m.  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  so  accomplished,  as  to  constitute 
CMie  percipient  being.  Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  Philoso- 
phers, in  denying  the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or 
fisillen,  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  soul  in  Man :  I  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  is  fair- 
ly alleged,  as  being  founded  in  truth ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin, 
that  in  this  very  manner,  they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mys- 
terious, and  more  perplexing  doctrine  ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious, 
as  to  be  no  other  than  a  gross  absurdity :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  co- 
giiative^  or  thinking,  matter.  As  I  propose  hereafter  to  discuss 
this  subject  at  length ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without 
any  further  remarks. 

9dly«  nat  Angels,  after  their  creation,  fell,  involves  no  more 
ijlfculty,  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  Man. 

All,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation. 
Temptation,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  be- 
ntath  infinite ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
strength  of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
sist all  possible  temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strength 
qIz  man  is  sufficient.  I  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam; 
who,  antecedently  to  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  free 
from  sin.  The  same  temptation,  which  would  overcome  the 
man,  might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ; 
k«t  a  temptation,  sufficiently  increased  to  bear  an  equal  propor- 
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tion  to  his  disposition  to  resist,  might  overcome  him ;  and  un- 
doubtedly would  :  nor  is  there  any  apparent  proof,  that  God  is 
any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel  from  falling,  than  to  secure 
a  man. 

3dly.  Tliat  fallen  Angds^  if  permitted^  should  act  in  the  affain 
of  mankind^  is  attended  with  no  more  improbabilitt/^  than  that  zir- 
iuous  Angels  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angels  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spirits,  sent 
'  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  are,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continually,  and  extensive- 
ly, concerned  in  the  aflairs  of  the  present  world.  With  the 
same  clearness,  are  fallen  Angels  also  declared  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Nor  is  there  diXiy presumption  against  this  interference  of  either. 
We,  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  fact,  unless  it  were  declared  to 
us ;  or  unless  we  were  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  experi- 
mental evidence.  But,  that  the  rational  inhabitants  of  one  world 
should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  another,  and,  if  allow- 
ed by  God  thus  to  act,  interfere  in  them,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  respective  dispositions,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable. 
We,  certainly,  if  we  were  able,  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the 
planetary  worlds,  should  take  such  a  part  in  the  important  con- 
cerns of  their  inhabitants,  as  suited  our  dispositions.  If  we  were 
governed  by  benevolent  motives ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve, 
them,  so  far  as  was  in  our  power,  from  dangers  and  sufferings ; 
if  by  malevolent  ones,  we  should  promote  their  distress  and 
ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act  in  this  world  ;  not  in  our  own 
affairs  only,  but  in  those  of  others  ;  in  the  affairs  of  strangers,  as 
well  as  of  friends  ;  and  of  those  in  distant  nations  and  countries, 
as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is  nothing  more  unnatural,  or 
improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it  were  permitted,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of  distant  nations. 

4thly.  TTiere  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  the  fallen 
Angels  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom^  than  that  fallen  mtn 
do  the  same. 

It  is,  indeed,  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  Angels 
.should  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom;  or,  universally, 
that  evil  should  exist  at  all.     But,  since  we  know,  thdt  it  does 
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exist,  there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to 
one  class  of  Intelligent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there 
any  explanation  of  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which 
may  not  be  applied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  of 
Angels. 

5thly.  TTiot  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts^  either  good 
or  evilj  to  mankind,  is  originally  no  more  improbable,  than  that  we 
should  communicate  them  to  each  other.  We  do  this,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  many  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  us  by  experience, 
but  which  were  originally  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  pro- 
bably by  any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to 
each  other,by  words,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hieroglyphicks,  pic- 
tures, letters,  and  many  other  things.  All  these,  antecedent 
to  our  experience  of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness, 
from  our  conception.  If  all  mankind  had  been  born  dumb,  no 
man  would  have  entertained  a  single  thought  concerning  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  by  speech.  The  conveyance  of  thought  by 
looks,  also,  if  never  experienced  by  us,  would  have  been  neces- 
sarily deemed  mysterious  and  impossible.  Yet  very  many 
thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every  person  living ;  and  with 
very  great  force ;  and  frequently  with  entire  precision.  Nay,  the 
!Countenance  often  discloses  the  whole  character  at  once. 

That  Angels  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  we ' 
know,  because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact:  that 
ihey  may  communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  reason  to 
doubt.  Of  the  mode  of  communication,  in  either  case,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is 
idk  and  useless.  But,  that  they  may  convey  thoughts  into  our 
minds,  as  well  as  understand  those,  which  arise  in  them,  contra- 
venes no  analogy,  and  no  evidence. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  when  we  communicate  tho\ight8  to  each 
other,  we  are  conscious  of  the  act,  by  which  the  thoughts  are  com* 
municated  to  us^  and  of  the  presence,  and  agency,  of  the  communi-^ 
color  ;  but  that  we  are  conscious^  in  no  instance,  of  communication 
from  Angels,  and  never  perceive  their  presence,  or  agency  :  whence 
ii  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  Angels  do  not  convey  thoughts  to 
cur  minds :  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just ;  but  deny  the  infer- 
ence, derived  from  it  by  the  objector.      There  is  no  proof  from 
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any  thins:,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  us  by  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  in 
conveying  thenu  we  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly,  that  God^  by  hit 
Holy  Spiril^  communicates  thoughts  to  mankind.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,  in 
communicating  them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  arc  indeed 
conscious ;  })ut  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
same  doctrine,  for  ought  that  appears,  is  equally  applicable  to 
our  reception  of  thoughts  from  Angels. 

6thly.  If  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  be  supposed  to  pr(h 
mote  our  obedience ;  evil  Angels  may  with  the  same  propriety  be 
supposed  to  prompt  us  to  disobedience. 

If  the  Agency  of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  exactly 
balanced  j  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  injury.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  influence  of  good  Angels 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones.  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  even 
this  is  necessary,)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  subjected 
by  their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  sub- 
jected, the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  judicial 
blindness  is  iiiflictcd  as  a  punishment  on  an  obstinate  sinner. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  alway* 
causes  the  Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  which  I 
think  of,  against  the  existence,  and  agency,  of  Angels,  particu- 
larly evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Philosophy ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in 
the  text. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed, 

I.  That  after  the  Angels  were  created^  a  part  of  them  kept  nol 
their  first  estate : 

II.  That  they  left  their  own  habitation  : 

HI.    That  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness :  and, 
IV.   T/iat  they  are  reserved  in  this  slate  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day. 
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These  propositions  I  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  speci- 
Ged. 

I.  AfltT  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  not  their 
first  estate. 

The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  in  their  first  estate,  of  the  same 
rank  and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  happiness,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtu- 
3US  companions.  Accordingly,  they  are  described  by  the  same 
lames  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  and  Ephes.  vi.  10.  This  doctrine  is 
ilso  clearly  indicated  in  the  text ;  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  said, 
that  they  kept  not  their  principality  ;  instead  of  their  first  estate  ; 
is  it  is  improperly  rendered  in  our  Bible.  All  these  blessings, 
bowever,  they  lost  by  rebelling  against  God.  Of  this  great  and 
wonderful  event;  a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the 
lighest  order  of  created  beings ;  we  have  no  regular  history  in 
.he  Scriptures.  Still,  we  are  abundantly  assured  by  them,  that  it 
LCtually  took  place.  By  various  declarations,  allusions,  and 
lints,  contained  in  them,  we  are  taught  that  Satanj  an  Angel  of 
|>re-eminent  distinction  in  heaven,  rebelled,  under  the  influence 
>f  pride  and  ambition,  against  his  Maker.  In  this  deplorable  en- 
erprize,  we  further  learn,  that  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  uni- 
ed  with  him;  and,  with  the  same  disposition,  violated  the  law, 
ind  revoked  from  the  govcnmient,  of  God.  That,  pride  and  am- 
>ition  were  especially  the  sins,  by  which  Satan  and  his  compan- 
ons  fell,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident  from  1  Tim.  iii.  6 : 
rhere  St*  Paul,  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  he  mitst  not  be  a  no^ 
)ice,  wgoqjwov,  a  new  convert,  lest,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
nio  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil.  In  tliis  passage,  it  is  plainly 
isserted,  that  the  Devil  was  condemned  for  his  pride,  and  it  is 
airly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condemna- 
ion  to  his  companions.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  been  but 
me ;  to  have  existed  at  one  time ;  and  to  have  united  those,  who 
liared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  undertaking. 

IL   They  left  their  own  habitation. 

By  this  phraseology i  heaven  is  perhaps  intended^  or  that  happy 
rorld,  in  which  all  the  angels  were  originally  united  together 
tround  the  throne,  and  in  the  peculiar  presence,  of  God.  If  this 
ense  be  admitted,  as  by  most  persons  it  probably  will  be  ;  then 
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it  would  seem,  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  this  happy  place» 
and  chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  glorious  blessings, 
rathef  than  continue  under  the  government,  from  which  they  were 
derived.  If  o«Wfwv,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered  habita- 
tion,  denotes,  as  some  divines  have  supposed,  some  other  resi- 
dence, or  station,  assigned  them  in  some  other  world :  then  it 
would  seem,  that  they  left  this  residence,  and  the  principality,  or 
government,  that  is,  the  office,  or  station,  which  they  held ;  refusing 
to  perform  the  duty,  assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  In  either 
case,  they  were  shut  out  of  Heaven  ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  informs 
us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final  banishment  from  God  ;  and  were 
never  more  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  habitation.  They 
had  despised,  and  disturbed,  the  happiiicss  of  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  no  more.  They  were  dis- 
contented with  their  blessings  ;  therefore  they  were  taken  from 
them.  They  had  revolted  from  their  God  ;  therefore  he  cast 
Miem  off. 

III.  They  are  confned  in  chains  under  darkness* 

Darkness  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beings,  to  whom  the 
light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious ;  and  chains  are 
most  proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  were 
discontented  with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both, 
also,  united,  form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  for  beings,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious 
of  a  higher  station.  Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper 
iem[)orary  punishment  for  beings,  who  rebelled  against  the  go- 
vernment of  God  himself;  who  kindled  discord,  even  in  heaven; 
and  to  whom  all  their  exalted  blessings  stoo<l  for  nothing,  while 
any  higher  and  richer  blessings  remained. 

IV.  They  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evil  beings,  are  not 

completed.  They  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  all 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  grati- 
fying to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  the  judgment,  return 
upon  their  own  heads  ;  and,  instead  of  the  triumph  for  which 
they  hoped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame» 
and  overwhelm  them  in  endless  ruin.     The  chains^  which  they 
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low  wear,  are  literally  everlasting ;  and  will  confine  them  unto 
he  judgment,  so  that  they  cannot  escape  ;  and  will  confine  them 
'or  ever  in  the  sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  dcs 
ined  themselves  by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
illotments  of  evil  Angels.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  more 
>articulars,  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  Leader  or  Prince, 
>f  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents  ;  the 
luthor  of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instrumental  cause  of  all  the 
sins,  which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.  The  same  dispo- 
sition, which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenly 
vorld,  was  here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  govern- 
nent  of  his  Maker :  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  base- 
less, and  treachery.  Hence  he  is  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
idversary  ;  the  calumniator  ;  the  father  of  lies  ;  the  destroyer  ; 
%  murderer^  and  a  liar ^  from  the  beginning.  All  his  followers  sus- 
tain the  same  dreadful  and  detestable  character.  So  far  as  has 
l>een  in  their  power,  they  have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed 
Jhe  race  of  men  ;  have  been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and 
nankind  ;  have  tempted  them  unceasingly  to  sin ;  and  have  espc- 
:ially  persecuted  and  distressed  the  children  of  God.  They 
|X>werfully  excited  the  persecution,  and  crucifixion,  of  the  Re- 
ieemcr  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  his  Apostles  and  their  followers. 
Prom  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have  unceasingly  pursued  tlie 
lame  malignant  course ;  and  will  hereafter,  so  far  as  they  are 
permitted,  delude,  distress,  and  destroy,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 


REMARKS. 

1.  A»  thiif  passage y  we  find  a  shorty  but  affecting  account  of  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  events^  which  have  taken  place  in  the  {Ait- 
verse. 

A  vast  multitude  of  Intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in  the 
dirine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  splendour,  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  God,  rose  up  in  re- 
bellion against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign ;  lost 
dieir  prisUne  honour  and  happiness,  their  primeval  virtue  and 
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dignity ;  sunk  down  to  the  depths  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery ;  and 
incurred  the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting  truths 
may  be  learned  by  us* 

1st.  Mo  created  faculties,  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness^  fur- 
tiiih  sufficient  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apostasjf. 

Angels  fell.  All  others,  therefore,  may  fall :  and,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  fall.  The  true  reason,  why  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  holy  Jtngtls, 
persevere  in  their  obedience,  is  evidently,  I  think,  not  their  own 
inherent  perfection,  but  the  promise  of  God  and  his  almighty  pow- 
er, especially  exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.  Without  this 
safeguard,  they  would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and 
plainly  exposed  to  destruction.  We  cannot  but  see,  therefore, 
with  what  forcible  propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  afttr 
this  manni  r.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  czil! 
If  Angels  needed  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  prescne 
them  from  falling ;  how  much  more  do  we,  frail  and  feeble  as  wc 
are,  prone  by  nature  to  sin,  and  easily  overcome  by  temptation, 
need  tb.e  same  exertions,  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety !  How 
ronslantly,  and  earnestly,  ought  wc  to  oiler  up  these  petitions! 
I  low  luirro  «iini:ly  ouc^hi  we  to  iK-seech  God  to  keep  our  feet  from 
failing,  our  tt/esfroni  tears,  and  our  souls  from  death  ;  and  to  im- 
plore the  inlUiOMce  of  his  Holy  and  Good  Spirit  to  make  the  medi- 
tations of  oifr  hafrts.  and  the  icords  of  our  mouths,  acceptable  in 
his  sight*  He  only  cim  iireservc  the  bruised  reed  from  falling 
asunder,  and  the  dimly  burning  fax  from  being  extinguished  in 
everlasting  darkness. 

2dly.  H'c  are  here  taught,  that  pride  could  disturb  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  heaven^  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin  to  a  mii/- 
iitude  of  its  inhabitants. 

How  great  an  evil  then,  is  pride!  It  ov^ercast,  in  a  moment, 
all  the  beautiful  and  eternal  prospects,  it  eclipsed,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  splendour,  virtue,  and  dignity,  of  Angels.  What  a  v^st,  what 
an  immeasurable  ruin  did  it  here  accomplish  !  What  a  change 
did  it  make  in  tlie  Universe  !  What  an  amazing  change  did  it 
produce  in  those,  by  whom  it  was  exercised !  How  ought  we, 
then,  to  tremble  at  the  indulgence  of  pride  ;  the  sin,  to  which  we 
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ere  probably  more  prone  than  to  any  other?  More,  or  less,  it 
occupies  every  heart ;  manifests  itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the 
children  of  men  ;  and  intrudes  itself  into  their  piety,  their  bene- 
volence, their  prayers,  their  songs,  their  alms,  their  humility,  and 
their  repentance.  If  Angels  were  so  odious  in  the  sight  of  God^ 
on  account  of  their  pride ;  how  odious  must  we  be !  If  they  were 
ruined  by  it  for  ever ;  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

3dly.  fVe  are  further  taught,  that  no  creatures  are  so  necessary 
or  important,  to  God,  as  to  be  secure  from  his  ariger,  when  they 
tin  against  him* 

Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.  Who,  then,  if  found  of 
the  same  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  falsely  in- 
tended reflection,  that  God  never  made  men  to  damn  them.  I 
have  used  the  words,  which  I  have  frequently  heard  used  to  ex- 
press this  miserable  refuse  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  , 
the  strictest  sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men,  or  any 
other  beings,  for  this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has 
created  men.  and  Angels  also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sin- 
ned ;  and  who,  for  their  sin,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition. 
The  phraseology,  apparently  true,  is  substantially  false  ;  and  is 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others. 
The  Angels  might  certainly  have  used  this  language  with  more 
seeming  force,  and  justice,  than  we  can  ;  but  it  could  not  save 
them,  and,  therefore,  certainly  cannot  save  us. 

The  number  of  wicked  men,  oflen  relied  on  in  no  small  degree 
as  a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of 
sand.  The  number  of  the  wicked  Angels  did  not  avail  them  at 
all.  Every  one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if 
no  other  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  TAetV  number^ 
also,  was  immensely  great ;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth 
and  importance,  than  many  men  united. 

5thly.   The  punishment  of  the  evil  Angels  is  not  disciplinary. 

They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years ; 
yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  worse  continual- 
ly ;  and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgment,  but 
probably  for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  evil  Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men.     Tfie 
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punishioent  of  evil  nn,  thnrdbte,  fe  not  diBciplmarj/hit  pi* 
nishment  properly  so  caDcd ;  ponishment  designed  to  lemid 
the  sins,  not  to  amend  die  ckaracters,  of  either  Angeb  or  aea. 
Both  are  hopeless  of  amendment ;  yet  both  may  be  nseM,  al- 
thougfa  dreadful,  eiamplos  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  There  if 
not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  sin  was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sianer 
reformed,  except  by  the  almighty  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Giioe, 

II.  We  Uamfrom  these  obteroaHom^  thai oppasiiitm  ioG^i^it 
npremeltf  adimii  and  deformed. 

This  is  the  fiindamental  characteristic  of  Apostasy  in  both  Aa- 
gels  and  Men.  Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  mai|e  a|ii 
v^*^  Bow  odious  and  deformed  is  it  most  justly  accounted !  Hcnr 
•  "Aike;  how  malicious;  how  cruel;  how  base;  how  detestable! 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  opposition  to  God,  is,  b  naloR 
and  substance,  the  same ;  and  that  it  differs  not  in  kind,  bat 
merely  in  degree. 

UK  la  kon  moiiy  respecit  do  wricked  men  re$emble  wkM  JIm- 

Like  tlicnu  do  wicked  men  exalt  tUbmselves  against  God,  hue 
his  ^oxxniment,  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  character;  in- 
flate themselves  with  pride;  murmur  at  their  own  allotments; 
i^ovoi  the  enjoyments  of  others;  corrupt  their  fellow-creatures; 
lempt  them  to  iniquity ;  and  defraud  them  of  endless  life.  Like 
them,  ik)  they  hate«  envy,  injure,  calumniate,  and  destroy.  Hov 
much  of  the  history  of  this  great  world  has  resembled  a  histoi; 
of  fiends !  How  much  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  falsehood,  fraod,  1 
treachery,  ixtllution,  slanders,  contentions,  murders,  oppression,  ' 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  profiemeness,  and  blasphemy !  How 
readily  have  evil  men,  like  evil  Angels,  undertaken  to  rival  God; 
and  demanded  the  homage,  worship,  and  obedience,  due  to  him 

'  How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose  their 
Maker,  and  their  Redeemer ;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their  fellow* 
men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven !  Particularly,  with  what  frt- 
<|iiancy>and  constancy,  do  they  repeat  the  very  falsehood,  which ^ 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  Although  ye  disobeg 
Godj  ye  shall  not  surely  die.  How  continually  do  wicked  men, 
by  argument,  ridicule,  eloquence,  and  example,  tempt  each  other  f 
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to  sin  against  God !  How  great  a  part  of  their  life,  and  labours, 
do  multitudes  spend  in  this  emplojrment !  Where  can  we  find  a 
moral  distinction  between  this  conduct,  and  that  of  fallen  Angels  ? 

IV.  T%e  same  punishmenij  which  is  reserved  for  evil  Angels,  is 
accordingly  reserved  for  evil  men* 

This  punishment  was  prepared,  at  first,  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Angels*  But  Christ,  the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
has  informed  us,  that  impenitent  men  shall,  at  the  great  day, 
stand  with  them  on  the  left  hand ;  be  included  in  the  same  sen- 
tence ;  and  depart  to  the  same  place  of,  torment.  Both  will 
have  been  embarked  in  one  cause ;  will  have  sustained  one  cha* 
racter ;  and  will,  therefore,  share  in  one  allotment  of  woe.  Per* 
haps  there  is  not  a  more  affecting,  more  overwhelming  considera* 
tion  to  a  serious  mind,  than  this :  that  evil  men  will  hereafiter  bo 
confined  in  the  same  habitation  with  these  hateful  beings ;  who 
are  possessed  of  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing,  which  is  inju- 
rious to  God,  and  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  perpetrate  all  the 
crimes  dictated  by  malice,  cruelty,  deceit,  and  revenge.  To  be 
imprisoned  in  this  world  with  a  collection  of  abandoned  villians ; 
to  be  hated  and  despised,  deceived  and  betrayed,  oppressed  and 
insulted,  wounded  to  the  soul  with  unceasing  cruelty  and  treache- 
ty,  and  broken  down  by  scorn  and  insolence,  even  for  our  pre- 
sent, momentary  life ;  would,  I  think,  be  a  lot,  sufficiently  dread- 
fill  to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  What  then  must  be  the  na- 
ture and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  powerful,  active,  sa- 
gacious beings ;  whose  minds  are  all  malice,  fraud,  and  cruelty ; 
and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage,  reveogCi 
and  despair! 
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CREATION. 
THE  EARTH. 


Genesis  i.  1* 

In  the  beginning  God  crtated  the  Heaven  and  the  earth. 

Iw  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  considered  the 
several  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Heaven  f 
and  made  some  observations  concerning  the  character  and  circum* 
iiances  of  those  beings,  who  either  are,  or  have  freen,  Inhabitants 
of  the  Supreme  Heaven.  The  next  subject  of  exaqiination  in  our 
progress,  is  the  Worlds  which  We  inhabit. 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are  in- 
formed. 

In  the  first  place,  that^  together  with  the  rest  of  the  material  iys* 
tem^  it  was  made  of  nothing ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  materials 
were  brought  into  existence,  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards  com* 
posed.  That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  truth,  Moses 
has  taught  it  distinctly  in  Gen.  ii*  3 ;  where  he  informs  us,  that 
God  rested  from  all  his  works ^  which  he  created,  and  made  ;  ofi 
as  in  the  original,  created,  to  make*  Of  the  energy,  by  which 
this  mighty  efibrt  was  accomplished,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most 
sublime  conception,  when  he  says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that 
He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fasU 
These  materials,  after  they  were  first  brought  into  being,  were^ 
originally,  a  mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  the  language  of  th«  Di- ' 
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▼ine  Writer,  without  form  and  void;  and  are  styled,  saccessifdj. 
the  earthy  the  maters^  and  the  deq^. 

Secondly.  Thejirtt  element^  tepmrmied/rmm  the  C%aot,  wot  Kgki 
the  most  womilerfiil,  and  the  most  nsefidy  of  all  material  ohjedi. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any  coni 
receptacle ;  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy,  it  is  at  d» 
present  time ;  but  to  have  been  diffused  extensively  throaghdx 
universe.     U  is  possible,  that  this  may  now  be  its  real  state;  aai 
that  the  sun,  and  stars,  instead  of  being  in  themselves  lumino^ 
may  merely  possess  the  power  of  originating  its  motion,  and  di- 
rection.    That  period  of  darkness,  which  intervened  between  thi 
creation  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  production  of  light;  and  thatpe* 
riod  of  light,  which  preceded  the  next  return  of  darkness ;  con- 
stituted the  first  day.     In  reference  to  this  event,  the  Israeiitet 
were  commanded  to  celebrate  their  sahbath  from  evening  to  m* 
tinif :  this  being  the  true  course  of  a  natural  day. 

Thirdly.  The  next  event  m  this  great  work  was  the  coartitiH 
lion  of  the  Firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  mass  into 
two  great  parts,  one  beneath  and  one  above  the  Firmaflient« 
This  was  the  work  of  the  second  day. 

Fourthly.  TTiis  was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 
the  waters  ;  the  land  being  named  Earth ;  and  the  great  collee- 
tions  of  water,  Seas. 

To  this,  immediately  succeeded  the  creation  of  grass  and  herhs^ 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  all  formed  with  the  power  of 
re-production,  and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds  in  this 
manner  to  the  end  of  the  world.  By  a  wonderful  process  of 
vegetation,  they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed: 
a  minute  particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  earth,  a  plant  of 
the  same  nature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradu- 
ally advances  to  its  perfection.  Thus  vegetables  have  existed 
in  every  age,  of  the  same  kinds,  which  were  formed  on  the  third 
day  of  the  Creation ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food 
of  both  men  and  animals,  and  not  a  little  part  of  the  pleasures,  en- 
joyed by  both.  With  the  creation  of  these ,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly*   On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaveHg 
particularly  the  sun  and  moon. 
'     As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  oo  the 
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Heavens  ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
laid y  said*  1  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
observations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  di- 
vide the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  sea- 
sons, for  days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  the 
great  means  of  distributing  time,  from  the  beginning,  into  ell  its 
important  divisions ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of  the 
world,  to  ascertain  the  order  and  connection  of  all  historical 
events,  and  to  regulate,  by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  bu- 
siness. 

The  Sun,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to 
ibis  world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and 
thus  enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  necessa- 
ry employments*  It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  ve- 
getation, with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on 
which,  we  are  so  obviously  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health, 
comfort,  and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  immedi- 
ately, is  our  life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the 
presence,  warmth,  and  energy,  of  this  fountain  of  light.  In  » 
Word,  whatever  lives  and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun ;  and  without  his  presence,  eternal  night,  and 
eternal  winter,  would  reign  with  boundless  desolation  over  this 
habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestimably  useful  to  mankind  in  the  beau- 
t&iil  light,  which  she  gives  by  night;  in  the  important  changes, 
which  she  accomplishes  in  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere ;  and 
in  becoming,  in  connection  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven, 
Ihe  source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  in  Navigation,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  Geography,  and  Astronomy. 

Sixthly.  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepai*ed  to  be  a  habitation 
rf  living  beings ;  God  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day, 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature^  thai 
iath  life  ;  and  fowl ^  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  fir- 
mamtnt  of  heaven.  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  were 
filled  with  their  respective  inhabitants.  The  innumerable  use- 
ful and  delightful  purposes,  which  they  were  destined  to  accom- 
plish, and  which  ?iccordingly  they  have  accomplished  to  thepn"- 
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sent  time,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Seventhly.  On  tfit  sixth,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  the 
Earth  was  replenished  with  the  four-footed  beasts^  and  creeping 
things,  by  which  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited*  These  also,  so 
useful  to  man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence, 
arc  so  well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature, 
or  destination,  from  me. 

Eighthly.  Ail  these  works  of  the  Divine  Hand  were  severallji 
pronounced  by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good.  Such  indeed 
was  the  original  nature  of  them  all.  This  world  was  formed  to 
be  a  delightful  residence.  Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil 
fertile  without  decay ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters. 
and  productions,  pregnant  with  life ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  pa* 
cific,  useful,  and  happy.  In  the  country  of  Eden,  the  Lord  God 
planted  also  a  garden,  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of 
the  first  man,  and  here  he  made  to  grow  every  tree,  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sights  and  good  for  food.  This  Paradise,  was  the  beauti- 
ful Metropolis  of  a  beautiful  world. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

1  St.  How  mighty  and  majestic  a  work  was  the  creatiof^  of  tkii 
>i)orld  ? 

The  Earth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  comppsed  of  particles,  so 
small  as  to  he  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy  which 
called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same  energy 
in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible.  This  globe  is  htmg  upon 
nothing  ;  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  Ether  with  amazing  ve« 
locity,  and  yet  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 
Too  great  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all  created  Intelli- 
gences, it  has  yet  for  many  thousand  years  been  rolled  on  with 
perfect  ease  by  Him,  who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  It  hai 
also  moved  always  in  its  own  place,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
other  worlds.  Its  motion,  at  tJic  same  time,  is  so  regular  and 
undisturbed,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  its  inhabitants  ;  and  yet 
so  rapid,  as  to  outrun  every  human  conception. 
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In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  turns  its  &ce  continually  to 
the  sun ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmth,  and  energy,  for  the 
eomfort  of  its  inhabitants,  the  production  of  its  fruits,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  business,  allotted  to  the  race  of  man. 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Power,  were  the  acts  of  calling  it 
into  being,  uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving  it 
through  the  boundless  void,  and  regulating  with  perfect  harmony 
all  its  various  affections  ? 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diversity  of 
beings,  which  it  contains;  their  structure,  qualities,  and  uses; 
their  relations,  and  dependences ;  their  wants,  and  supplies ; 
their  endlessly  various  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur? 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfully  manifested  by  the 

bounty,  every  where  displayed  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well 

as  the  greatest ;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  might  be  provided 

far ;  and  in  giving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness  ?     How 

evidently  are  all  these  things  the  work  of  a  God  ? 

3dly.  How  wonderful  is  the  Order  of  things,  which  was  esta- 
blished at  the  Creation. 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : 

7%e  order  of  things,  which  is  permanent ;  and  that,  which  is 
subject  to  perpetual  revolutions. 

Of  the  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at 
given  distances  from  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  position  of  its 
poles ;  its  regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  by 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day  and 
night,  are  accomplished ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation 
and  cohesion,  which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth  itself,  and 
all  its  great  affections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants*  The  order  of  these 
things  I  call  permanent,  although  subject  to  many  changes,  and 
in  several  instance?  a  mere  series  of  changes;  because  they  are 
Stable,  regular,  and  unvarying  in  their  nature. 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
mal* vegetable,  and  mineral.  Kingdoms;  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all  are 
subjects  of  unceasing  changes ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual 
decay,  and  continual  renovation.     Plants  and  animals  are  formed 
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to  renew  and  perpetrate  their  kinds  Ummgh  an  ii^ 
and,  wtne  the  date  of  the  earth  to  be  sufficiently  ]Nrotracted,.l0 
continue  them  fiar  ever.    Nor  are  mineral  substances,  so.  6r  as 
they  arc  liable  to  decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-pco* 
dttction.    Stones  decay,  and  return  to  earth;  and  earth  b.  petri- 
fied, or  hardened  into  stone.    Ores  are  supposed  lo  be  eThssmsd 
1$;    and  renewed:    Gems,  and  other  beautiful  substances,  are  mulli- 
'-     plied;  and  worn  out.    Soils  are  furnished  anew  for  the  moit 
luxuriant  vegetation.    The  ocean  is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptiedi 
and  filled  again.    From  that  great  store-house  of  waters,  vapoor 
perpetually  ascends,  and  is  dischaiged  on  the  earth,  in  nua, 
(  snow,  and  hail,  in  mists,  and  dews:  while  the  earth,  throii|^ili 

'  ^'*      various  channels,  returns  again  its  tribute  of  waters  to  the  oceaa. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  wisest  of  men ; 

**  Gcnurmtion  gpeth,  and  gmeration  cometh ; 
Bat  the  earth  doUi  eT«r  ftbidB. 
The  Sun  alio  riieth,  the  San  abo  tetteUi, 
«  ■  And  hasteth  to  the  place  where  it  roie; 

It  poMoth  to  the  south ;  again  It  cirdetfa  to  the  north* 
'  Ronad  and  round  goeth  the  wind, 
And  ever  repeatetti  Hi  circuiti* 
AU  the  riven  nm  down  into  the  sea; 
Yet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow : 
To  the  place,  whence  the  riven  go  forthi 
To  the  same,  to  flow  again,  do  they  return. 
AU  the  things,  thus  at  their  task,  no  man  can  recount : 
The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them. 
Nor  would  the  ear  be  oompetent  to  hear  them.*^ 

3dly«  How  vxmderftU  are  the  Uses  of  the  various  things^  which 
constitute  this  earthiy  system. 

How  important  to  mankind  is  the  Mineral  Kingdom*  How  in* 
dispensable  is  the  soil  for  vegetation ;  the  stones  and  day  for 
building ;  the  peat  and  coal  for  fuel ;  the  metals  for  all  theneces* 
sary  and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost 
every  thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort.  IroOi 
alone,  is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the  exis* 
tence,  of  civijized  life.  Without  it.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  artSi 
and  science,  would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing;  and,  butfil 
Its  aid,  would  never  have  been* 
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To  minerals,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  medicines,  of  the  most 
valuable  nature ;  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
the  continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Vtgetahh  Kingdom  ;  of  grass, 
as  food  for  catde ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  food  of  men ;  of 
the  flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  clothed ;  of  trees* 
as  the  materials  of  fuel,  building,  and  fencing ;  and  as  the  means 
of  accomplishing  a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  equally  demand- 
ed by  necessity  and  comfort  ? 

Finally,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  Animal  Kingdom?  of  ih^ 
horse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep ;  of  the  furry 
tribes,  and  the  silk-worm ;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute 
either  to  the  husbandry  of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  his 
pleasure  ? 

Nor  ought  we,  in  considering,  the  nature  of  earthly  things,  to 
forget  them,  as  the  delightful  means  of  Beavty  and  Grandeur. 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour,  and  form,  to  dis- 
appear;  how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  world  ?  The  pleasures,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  va- 
rieties, with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  in- 
termission, that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their 
number,  or  the  great  proportion,  which  they  constitute  in  the 
whole  mass  of  bur  enjoyment.  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this 
Country  removed  from  its  delightful  scenery  to  the  midst  of  an 
Arabian  desart ;  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand ;  a  waste,  spread 
with  uniform  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  murmur  of  no  stream, 
and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure ;  although  he  might 
live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splendour  and  luxury,  he  would,  I 
think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round  of  existence ; 
and  amid  all  his  gratifications,  would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  vallies 
of  bis  native  land,  the  brooks,  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of  the  Autumn.  The  ever-varying 
brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  extensively  into  the 
enjoyment  of  mankind,  than  we,  perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  pos- 
sibly apprehend,  without  frequent  and  extensive  investigation* 
This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  objects  around  ?i8,  it  i«  ever  to 
Vol.  I.  4.5 
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be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  lo  their  exiatenoe,  aor  lo  what 
we  commonly  intend  by  their  usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gratuitously  superinduced  upon 
the  general  nature  of  the  objects  themselves ;  and,  in  this  l^bt, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  Divine  goodness  peculiarly  afieciing* 

Still  more  deeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  l&e  Bctii^  ami 
Agency  of  God, 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  glorious 
Being  seen  every  where  in  these  works  of  his  hands  ?  All  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  their  production. 
The  living,  acting  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceived 
by  other  men*  We  see  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one 
who  moves.  We  hear  a  voice ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  whe 
speaks.  We  perceive  actions ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent 
who  gives  them  birth.  This  agent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in 
every  place,  in  every  thing,  and  during  every  moment^  we  behold 
throughout  the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful 
events ;  and  know  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  ade- 
quate to  their  production,  effectuates  them  all.  This  Agent,  we 
call  God ;  and  discern  his  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  di» 
rectly,  and  clearly,  as  we  discern  the  being,  character,  and  pre- 
sence, of  man*  Thus  all  things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye, 
the  living,  acting,  governing,  Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  th 
Anger  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men* 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the 
world  around  us  furnishes,  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure. 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  de- 
stroys its  victims  in  a  moment.  The  famine  sweeps  its  millions 
to  the  grave.  The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with 
deluges  of  fire*  The  pestilence,  walking  in  darkness^  drives  be- 
fore it  whole  nations  into  eternity :  While  death,  both  with  and 
without  the  aid  of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirty  years, 
the  world  of  its  inhabitants*  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive 
proofs,  arc  here  furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards 
our  race  with  severe  and  terrible  displeasure  ?  How  solemnly 
do  they  impress  this  humiliating  truth  upon  every  serious  mind  9 
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w  forciMy  do  they  summon  us  to  repent,  and  reform,  that  we 
f  find  mercy  ? 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  these  works 
;ht  to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion.  Every  thing 
creation  and  prtmdence^  appears  not  ordy  to  be  useful^  but  to 
'6  many  tuesy  and  to  answer  very  many  purposes.  God,  so 
as  we  can  understand  his  agency,  accomplishes  his  ends  by 
most  direct,  the  simplest,  and  the  fewest  means. 

«  In  hnman  wcwks,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movementa  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too,  some  other  use*.^ 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  become  means  of  ends  innumerable, 
e  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  almost  all  human  arts  and 
icems:  while  the  former  is  almost  every  where  diffused 
cMigh  the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  provided 

mankind. 

%  great  part  of  the  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  world, 
ses  firom  the  Order  established  among  them,  and  mentioned  un- 
*  a  former  head  of  discourse.  From  this  order,  springs  all  the 
ecast  of  the  himian  mind.  By  observing  the  regular  succes- 
n  of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a 
xl  degree  of  correctness,  from  past  events,  concerning  those 
ich  are  future.  The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their 
(t  revolutions,  teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both 
it  and  cold ;  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  har- 
iCs  in  the  summer  and  autumn ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  in- 
laencies  of  the  sky ;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  our- 
res  and  our  families ;  and  to  adjust,  universally,  the  arts  and 
liness  of  life.    By  the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profita- 

employments  are  wholly  directed.  Without  this  guide,  we 
lid  plan  nothing ;  we  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  ihooU 
rally  be  unable  to  conjecture  what  a  day^  an  hour,  or  a  mo- 
at, wautd  bring  forth.  Our  existence  would  be  a  mere  foc- 
lion  of  accidents.    Nor  can  we  conceive  how,  in  such  a  state^^ 

*  Enay  on  msDy  Part  i.  Kne  53. 
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my  HMttM  eoald  be  flmisbed,  by  which  we  Migkl  Mmit  eiQOf 
comfort,  or  prolong  our  lives. 

Fram  the  same  source,  arises,  in  a  chief  anosorat  tkmjittl^im- 
oiimtfwMe  protfof  the  emtlCNCc,  mmd  ikmueimr^  ^  H^  «jUcA 
iff  prnented  by  ih€$€  mwrlu  of  hit  hand».  The  Wisdom  of  God  m 
principally  seen  in  the  design,  and  cofttrivaiieo,  #ghiliiind 
throughout  die  gMie*  But  contrivance  and  design,  appear  ody 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  Uj  ends :  and  wisdom  is  visible  ealf 
in  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  of  fit  means  to  accomplish  them. 
I  have  already  lemarieed,  that  without  this  regularity,  our  aisl- 
ence  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  accidents.  This  wovld  be 
equally  true  of  the  whole  course  of  events.  There  would  be, 
visibly,  neither  means,  nor  ends.  If  second  causes  existed; 
they  would  be  unperceived ;  and  their  efficacy,  being  continoally 
variable,  could  nevor  be  discerned.  All  thbigs,  tberefaRi 
would  naturally  be  attributed  to  chance*  Who,  then,  woiiU.be 
aUe  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Epicurw  ;  or  to  prove  aatssbctih 
rily  the  perfections,  or  even  the  existence,  of  God  f 

ithly.  Ibm  iniereHimg  on  oijeet  u  the  detimaiimi  rfAk  mwUL 
The  Earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  inus wtal  be* 
ingsj  whose  numbers,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  liniu  Bveiy 
one  of  these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  woe. 
All  of  them,  also,  have  apostatized  from  God,  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  final  condemnation.  In  this  state  of  things,  this  world 
became  the  theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  iu* 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  existed.  The  Son  of  God 
descended  fix)m  Heaven,  and,  passing  by  the  mgeh,  took  19MI1 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  sufiered  the  distresses  of  a  hunUe^ 
persecuted  life ;  died  on  the  cross ;  and  was  buried  in  the  grave; 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  In  consequence  of  this  expiatioa, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  shed  his  renewing  influence  on  the 
human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified,  and  will  hereafter  sanctify,  s 
iMmliitudt^  which  no  man  c€m  nmnbery  ofali  Tiohonr,  Mndrods^  osd 
tongmsm  Ail  these,  by  a  patient  contintnnce  tnwell'doing^  will  stdl 
forghry^  honour^  and  immortality;  and  will  find,  a  new,  elffmit 
Hft^  By  their  union  to  Christ,  and  their  interest  in  his  medii^ 
tion,  they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with  the  angels  nh 
kept  their  first  estate^   inhafaitaiits  of  the  Supreme  Heaveo, 


^ 
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and  atteodanU  upon  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  a  destiny,  to 
which,  so  &r  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings  will 
ever  be  raised.  Thus  this  world  is  a  scene  of  transactions,  such 
as  probably  never  existed  in  any  other :  and  its  inhabitants  are 
heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  Angels  of  God. 

.  6thly.  These  anmderatums  exhibit  the  unreasonableness  of  st- 
^tral  Objections^  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

First.  7%e  representation  of  the  Scriptures^  thcU  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  progressively  y  and  not  instantaneously  y  is  declared  to 
be  unworthy  ofOod. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  roost 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perfectly 
easy  for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.  Let  there  be  lights 
said  this  glorious  Being,  and  there  teas  light :  Let  there  be  a  fir- 
momenl,  and  there  was  a  firmament*  Let  the  waters  be  separated 
from  the  waters^  and  they  were  separated.  He,  who  can  do  these 
things  in  this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall 
please  him.  No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  to  be 
compared  with  this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  follow- 
ed Moses^  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sub* 
limity  of  narration. 

But^  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  impres- 
sive a  manner,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Creationj  which  is 
both  kUeUigibley  and  useful.  Had  the  work  of  Creation  been  in- 
stantaneously performed ;  it  would  have  been  totally  incompre- 
hensible even  by  the  Angels,  who  were  witnesses  of  it:  and  the 
-history  of  it  would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves ;  except 
merely  as  settling  the  point,  that  the  world  was  created.  The 
irat  verse  in  the  Bible,  would  have  contained  the  whole.  Nor 
oouM  any  thing  have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  that 
God  called  the  universe  into  existence  by  his  word.  How  much 
jBore  interesting,  comprehensible,  and  delightful,  is  the  whole 
chapter,  in  which  that  verse  is  contained?  In  a  for  higher  pro- 
portion was  the  actual  progress,  and  order,  of  this  great  work  in- 
telligible, interesting,  and  delightful,  to  the  Sons  of  Ood,  who  were 
fritnesses  of  its  accomplishment.  7%<y  saw,  and  understood, 
mncJi  of  what  was  done :  we  read»  and  understand,  not  a  little. 
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The  history  of  the  Creadon,  as  written  by  Mo^eSf  w  the  Boblert 
history,  which  was  ever  written  by  man*  With  perfect  aimpKoit 
ty  it  unites  supreme  graiideur ;  and  has  accordingly  received^ 
highest  testimony  of  Criticism,  from  the  time  of  Lewgimnty^ha 
present  day.  .       .  .  >i 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  by  means  of  this  order  of 
Creation,  the  SoMolA,  the  great  source  of  piety,  and  etecasll  life, 
toman,  wMUvakeredmiQth$  morU wriih a  iefwiim'fy,  unripnilid wmi 
it^inUt.  God  rested^  say  the  divine  writers,  frmm  M  Ait  ^vofCt^ 
mhxck  ke  ereaied  tmd  made  ^  the  mormngtian  smngiog^ikurimd 
alt  th€  tam  of  God  thouitd  for  jog.  What  a  Sabbath  was  Ihial 
Who,  with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  fa^  ddi 
dajf  holy  tinlo  the  Lordf  Who  does  not  see,  tliat  the  very  esia* 
teoce  of  this  example,  and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  otf 
of  the  order  of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Mostsf 

Secondly.  Amiker  okjeeiUmj  urged  by  Ii^idtle  agmn9i  Om  Hi- 
rau  or^fJA  rf  the  Ser^iuree,  it  derived  from  the  daie^  aetigmod  kf 
them  to  the  Creation* 

*^  Can  it  be  supposed,''  say  these  men,  ^  that  Ood  existed  so 
many  millions  of  ages,  alone;  and  began  the  work  of  creating, 
only  six  thousand  years  ago  ?"  This  question  has  been  often  ask- 
ed with  confidence,  and  even  with  triumph*  But  it  has  been  al- 
ways asked  without  good  sense,  or  consideration*  Yet,  as  there 
are  persons,  who  will  ask  it,  and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to 
possess  real  weight ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momenta- 
ry attention*     I  answer  then, 

(In  the  first  place,)  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  aseert  the  ext^lciiei 
of  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  /tme,  when  this  worU 
was  made  ;  and  there  is  no  prestanption  against  the  formaiion  ef 
this  world  at  the  time  specifiedm  There  is  no  more  reason  to  con- 
clude, a  priori,  that  worlds  may  not  be  created  at  diflferent  times, 
but  must  all  be  brought  into  existence  co-etaneously,  than  there 
is  to  form  the  same  decision  concerning  trees,  animals,  or  men* 

(Sdly.)  If  all  things  were  created  at  the  lime,  spec^ied  bg 
Moses  ;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  Creation  existed  as  «oon,  as  wm 
possible.  Between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  supposable  date 
of  Creation,  or  commencement  of  time,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no 
possible  relation;  and  therefcye  no  possible  comparison.    Ts 
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the  eternity  of  Him,  vrith  nkam  one  day  ii  exaetly  as  a  thousand 
ytars^  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  ;  who  inhabiteth  eternity 
at  once ;  whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  Mm  ;  our  successive 
existence,  and  the  periods  by  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  re* 
fercnce  whatever.  To  Him,  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and 
are  obviously  nothing. 

(Sdly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of 
mny  imaginable  past  period;  stg^pose  a  billion  of  years;  at  the  end 
^fsiai  thousand  years  from  its  first  creation;  the  same  objection 
mould  have  been  made  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly 
the  same  force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the 
same  propriety,  ^^  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many 
millions  of  ages  alone;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  six 
thousand  years  ago  ?"  The.  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive, 
that  by  receding  into  past  duration,  they  approach  no  nearer  to 
a  goal ;  but  that  while  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of 
advancing  towards  a  satisfactory  limit,  the  same  vast,  stHl  ex- 
pands inuneasurably  before  them. 

Drom  the  regular  order  of  things^  Infidels  have  also  determined, 

Thiidly.  That  the  Universe  is  eternal^  and  have  hence  denied 
the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Si»  Peter  hdLS  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be 
se^ers^  walking  after  their  own  lusts  ^  and  sayings  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming  ?  For,  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep^  all 
thsmgs  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  World. 
This  prediction,  we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long 
been,  there  are  now,  just  such  scoffers,  just  such  objectors. 
The  regular  order  of  things,  established  in  this  world,  has  long 
been  the  source  of  pertinacious  opposition  to  the  word,  the  go- 
yefninent,  and  even  the  existence,  of  God  ;  and  the  design  of 
the  opposition  has  uniformly  been  to  overthrow  /Ac />romue,  and 
tbe  probability,  of  his  comity  to  Judgment. 

Tlie  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this :  '^  The  ma- 
teriala  of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means 
<if  these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession 
^  causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have 
Jutherto  existed.'^  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidelfr 
pi!)pnoiince  all  such  beings  and  invents  to  be  the  rendt  of  mere 
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ehanee.  Regular  ttfei  the  present  gjrvtMn  ts^  tkty  |iftifcMW<i| 
find  in  it  sufficient  iireguhirity  to  wairant  cImiii  io  Badriag''lUi 
conclusion.  Singular,  indeed,  roost  be  that  state  of  tUBga^  '^Mch 
is  sufficiently  regular  to  support  the  fioraier  of 'theat  decliiaily 
and  sufficiently  irregular  to  wanrant  the  latter«  Accordlli|  to 
these  schemes,  taken  together,  there  neither  is,  ncveaM'be^'Cif 
proof  of  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  either  in-Ao^fin* 
sent,  or  in  any  supposaMe,  state  of  things;  The  onlyiMiahii' 
ing  mode,  by  which  the  Creator  can  make  bimHlf  known  to  aM» 
kind,  is  Revelatim^ ;  and  the  possibility  of  this,  aevend  of  Iheit 
men  roundly  deny.  Men^  indeed,  make  known  themselves  to 
each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,- moving,  and  acting.  Even 
common  modesty,  as  well  as  common  sense,  could  not^  one  woaU 
t&ink,  believe  this  to  be  beyond  the  power»  and  skill,  of  the  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  speciiied,  have  been 
sufficiently  examined  in  the  second  of  these  discourses.  AH  that 
I  have  intended  here,  was  barely  to  remind  you  of  the  nmmcf, 
in  which  men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason ; 
and  to  show  you,  that  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author, 
flow  from  the  hca^,  and  not  from  the  head. 

Fourthly.  Infidels  object  the  MiracleM,  recorded  m  the  Ser^piureif 
against  their  Divine  origin  ;  on  the  growtdj  that  there  i$  (Kn  Um' 
^ersal presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle* 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were.  It  witt  be 
remembered,  subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation.  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  cmiformed  to  them  $ 
but  was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power ;  absolutely  nefr^ 
conformed  to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  whoRy  mi- 
raculous. What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  laige, 
is  equally  true  of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  origin* 
ally  created,  was  brought  into  being.  There  have,  therefore^ 
been  many  millions  of  miraculous  productions ;  and  in  this  vast 
number  of  instances,  miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  strongest  presumption  of  their  exisience  Hi 
other  cases.  We  know,  that  they  have  been  actually  wfoitgMj 
when  there  was  a  sufficient  occasion ;  and  cannot  rational^  , 
doubt,  that  on  every  other  such  occasion  they  would  be  wromp 
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agaia*    Nothing  more,  therefiire,  can  be  neoessaiy  to  prove 
Iheir  existence,  than  fiur  unexceptionable  testimony* 
-    6ibly»  jy  this  great  work  is  thus  wondsrful ;  how  wMmdeffid^  ham 
glormus^  nmst  be  its  AtUhwr  ! 

All  these  things,  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them  are 
merely  piciuTes,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  ewu 
ing  in  the  Uncreated  Hind,  Whatever  is  beautifiiU  useful,  majes- 
tic, or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  great* 
nets,  and  sublimity,  of  Divine  perfection*  Hov  naturally  do  ouk 
fast  Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  English  Poet| 

**  Thaw  are  thj  gloriont  worki,  Parmt  of  food, 

Almij^ty !  thine  this  uniTenal  firame, 

Tlius  wondrous  fair  f  tfayielf  how  woodromf  then* 

VmsprnkMrnir* 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world, 
its  furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their  natures 
and  qualities ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  ope- 
rations ;  many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live,  and  many 
of  these  operations  destined  to  affect  them,  throughout  eternity. 

What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contain  an  exact,  as 
well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristical 
qualities,  and  operations,  of  such  a  work ;  which,  without  confu- 
sion, or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  every 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being ;  which  could  so 
exactly  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  limit 
tibe  number  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute ;  and  in  the 
ptogpress  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work, 
or  ^  least  deviation  firom  the  system  ? 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  firom  the  contemplation . 
of  our  world,  as  it  now  is.  How  much  more  forcibly  would  they 
have  been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived  in  the  same 
wwld,  as  it  came  firesh  and  fair  firom  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
when  He  surveyed  every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  and  pronounced 
it  vety  goad  f  How  delightfiilly.  should  we  have  been  affected  by 
tbe  objects,  contained  in  the  present  world,  had  we  been  superior 
to  death,  and  destined  to  live  for  ever ;  had  we  been  planted  in 
jEUsN)  where  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life  \ 
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tnd  immortalitf  breathed  in  the  winds,  flowed  in  the  fltireamt,  ri- 
pened in  the  froits,  and  exhaled  firom  the  flowors  f  At  the  side  of 
oar  first  Parents,  and  eociicled  hf  *nndMie,  how  instinctively 
should  we  have  exclaimed,  Wwrihfi  mri  ihoUjOLardj  to  rteeht 
Utismg^  and  giory^  and  konmur^  and  pomtr^fmr  thou  hast  wmdi 
alt  lAtNf  1,  and  for  lAy  pUatart  timjf  at^  and  were  created. 

The  soorce  of  aUthoM  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ.  For 
iy  HSm  were  all  thmgo  created^  thai  are  vn  Heaven  and  thai  are  m 
earthy  vioMe  and  mvioiiU,  whether  th^  be  T%raneOj  or  DoMttnaonf, 
or  Prme^MKiieOj  or  Pemero^  all  lAtf^t  were  ereaied  by  Ami,  omd 
for  him;  and  he  to  before  all  thongs;  andbjf  hbnallthbtgoeonoiot. 
To  Him,  therefore,  is  this  adnuration  and  glory  doe ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
tiniverse  justly  challenges  fixMn  his  Intelligent  Creation. 


SERMON  XXII. 

CREATION. 

MAN. 


Genesis  i.  36,  27. 

{  God  saidj  Let  U8  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeneuf 
nd  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  iea^  and  over 
ht  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
ind  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth*  So 
wod  created  Man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the  image  of  God  create 
d  He  him :  male  and  female,  created  He  thim. 

several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  theforma^ 
y  of  the  Heavens,  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  Angels^ 
\  Virtuous  and  Fallen,  and  the  Creation  of  the  World,  m  which 
dwell.  The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  Man.  This 
jeciy  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  preceding 
Dies  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us. 
ery  thing  that  relates  to  it,  must  directly  and  intimately  con- 
D  ourselves ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  unin- 
ted  with  serious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular 
iqtion. 

for  is  this  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claims  a  high 
ard.  God  himself  has  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them, 
ch  has  not  been  given  even  to  Angels  themselves.  Angels, 
5n  they  fell,  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  fa* 
ir  of  their  Creator.     But,  when  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of 
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God  descended  froib  Heaven ;  assumed  our  nature ;  fired  in  Ab 
world  a  suffering  life ;  and  died  a  shameftd  death ;  that  we  ai^ 
be  saved*  From  the  grate,  also,  He  iffOMon  the  thirdday ;  i*- 
cendcd  to  Heaven ;  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  F^tbsr; 
and  became  Htfid  over  all  ikmgi  for  the  benefit  of  hkChoRik 
Angels  themselves  are  employed  by  Him  in  pronotiBg  tfak  m^ 
ty  work ;  and  are  all  mmisternm  ifiriiM^  $emi  firth  to  mWMt 
fir  them^  who  ihall  be  hein  oftalvaOm.  For  men,  HeavetH^hBt 
to  the  Apostate  Angels,  is  again  opened*  For  Man,  sdad^  wlMb 
the  earih  and  all  the  warkt  that  an  therein  ehtM  he  tmrmi  ffHj  and 
the  heavens  being  an  fire  ihall  be  dUeohei;  nem  hmpnUf  Mim 
new  earth,  like  the  iabled  Phienix  oat  of  its  asheft,  shall  arnei « 
which  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever. 

Man,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  hmnble  origiD,  suid  fptSkj 
character,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on  acco«nt  of 
the  peculiar  regard,  exhibited  to  him  by  his  llak«>.  At  the  ame 
time,  ire  Mgbt,  in  every  general  estimate  of  mM,  to  rsmiBiiihsi, 
Ihat  at  his  creation,  he  was  endued  with  powers,  -placed  in  «ta^ 
emitstances,  and  destined  to  enjoyments,  of  no  inctohgidartHe 
fltstinction  and  glofy.  This  reference  we  are,  in  eVefy 'smdiitot, 
taught  to  make  by  St.  James ;  who,  speaking  of  the  sfbmes  <i 
the  tongue,  and  of  Cursing  our  felIow«men  as  one  of  those  abuses, 
mentions  the  original  character  of  human  nature  as  a  considen- 
tion,  plainly  enhancing  both  the  absurdity,  and  the  guilt,  of  tkb 
evil  conduct.  7%«rnoilA,  says  this  Apostle,  bless  we  Chd^  «Mii 
the  Fiitherj  and  therewith  curse  we  men  who  AM,  or,  as  in  the  GrMi^ 
who  WE>RC,  made  in  the  simUitude  of  Ood. 

In  the  text,  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  hcdditig  s 
consultation,  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  And  Ood  ssridf  Ld 
us  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  The  woiie  of  Cfta* 
tion  is  in  the  Scriptures  indifferently  attributed  to  the  Pstnea, 
the  SoH,  and  the  Holt  Spirit*  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Fa- 
ther, will  not  be  questioned.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Sotff 
and  to  the  Spirit,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  if  we  aHow  the 
Scriptures  to  speak  the  customary  language  of  men ;  or,  indeed^ 
if  we  allow  them  to  speak  language,  that  has  any  defensible  con- 
stniction^  or  any  meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  ttuneis  Ai^ 
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■lore  persons  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  design  of  creating 
Man^  and  that  some  Person,  or  Persons,  were  ad(h*essed  by  the 
Speaker.  Various  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made,  to  avoid 
the  pvoof,  furnished  by  this  passage  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
TaiNiTT ;  and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of  view  the  obvious, 
ai»d  only,  meaning  of  the  terms.  But  none  of  these  attempts, 
wiiich  I  have  seen,  will  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  style  royal  is  not  adopted  here.  This  is 
Ike  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the  singular^ 
'to  denote  an  individual ;  a  practice,  adopted  by  modem  Princes 
with  an  intention  to  distinguish  themselves  from  inferior  mortals. 
He,  who  can  belie ve,  that  Jbhovah  would  in  this  manner  violate 
the  propriety  of  language,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  counte- 
nance human  pride  and  folly,  in  its  ridiculous  labours  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  personal  supericmty ;  must,  to  say  the  least,  have 
formed  extraordinary  views,  concerning  the  character  of  his 
CftXATOR*  That  God  has  not  acted  in  this  manner,  is  unan- 
swerably dear  from  the  universal  tenour  of  the  Scriptural  lan- 
§«age«  Only  a  single  specimen,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the 
style  in  question,  can  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.    Nor  is 

rlhia  in  the  Hebrew  style;  but  copied  from  the  decree  of  a  Per- 

.jiaa  monarch,  some  thousands  of  years  after  the  Pentateuch  was 
wrillsn.    The  simplicity  of  the  Scriptural  language,  is  supreme. 

-  Bvery  diing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is ;  and  in  the  mere  phraseology 
•f  nature.  A  /sw,  if  the  passage  had  been  intended  to  speak 
jn  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  discover  its  signi- 
fication. 

Bui  what  places  the  point  in  question  out  of  dispute,  is  the  de- 

*  ^OMion  of  the  same  glorious  Being,  in  the  third  chapter  and 
MMaty  second  verse ;  And  the  Lord  Ood  said.  Behold,  the  num 

.  km  toeome  as  one  of  Us^  to  know  good  and  evil.  It  will  not  be 
iMMnded,  that  even  a  modern  Prince,  when  declaring  that  one 
•f  his  subjects  had  become  like  himself,  would  say,  ^'  Thb  man 

:^kaft  become  as  one  of  IZr.^' 

:     Ovt  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subject  incomparably  better 

.fhan  these  Commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseology 
in  a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.    Speaking,  as 

^iJlL  ioAii  declares,  John  xii.  41,  in  Isaiah  vi.  8 ;  He  says,  Whom 
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'^t  liend^  mi  wh»  will  go  for  Us,    Again,  a Aiiyiwing  his  Fkn 
THCE,  John  zvii.  SI,  He  says,  T%ai  ihtj/  all  «MQf  it  onef;  « 
ihou  AlAcr  art  m  me,  «M<i  /m  fAee ;  thai  lA«y  «<fo.jiMy  ^.  mm 
m  Vs.    And  again,  verse  99,  I%ai  ihy  may  i«  ime,  «v€is  ms  w» 
oreoiM.  In  all  these  instances,  the  same  Perscm  uses  the  nmelaii* 
goage  with  the  same,  and  that  both  obvioos  and  exact,  pn^MJ^^ 
Secondly.  This  phraksologji^  also,  is  noi  addresstdta  Astgsfsm 
Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manneri  fiw  aochaa 
address  would  have  had  neither  truth,  nor  meaning* .  lo  the  worib 
of  creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  little  agency,  as  the-Man  9ho 
was  to  be  created.    Suppose,  instead  of  lAe  proposal  to  Aageh 
to  unite  with  God  in  creating  Man,  we  were  to  substitutes  his* 
torjf  of  this  transaction.    We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his 
Angels  created  Man ;  and,  therefore,  that  Aagels  perfaimed  a 
part  of  this  woiic ;  or  were,  b  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Cce- 
ators  of  man.    The  absurdity  of  this  account  needs  no  espb*. 
nation.    It  is  as  really,  it  is  equally,  absurd  to  suppose*  that 
God  would  address  Angels  in  this  manner;  and  propose  to  tb^ 
to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  in  any  way  concerned,  .in.thit 
work ;  in  which  both  He  and  they  knew  it  was  neither  prpiiecrMh 
possible,  for  them  to  be  at  all  concerned;  as  to  suppose,  ,thaC 
they  actually  performed  a  part  of  it.     It  was  also,  according  to. 
every  Scriptural  account  of  the  Creator,  and  of  Angels,  .whol^ 
improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with  himself  in  a  work,  which 
was  exclusively  his  own.     Nor  will  it  be  asserted,  that  God  here 
proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  ofAngelsm     In  verse  2,  it  is 
said,  God  created  man  in  his  ozon  image.     In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  Angels  are  not  mentioned  in  this  his- 
tory, till  a  considerable  time  afterwards;  and,  therefore,  if  14^ 
had  been  intended,  this  could  not  be  known :  Whereas  in  the 
sense,  in  which  these  words  have  been  customarily  interpretec^ 
the  Persons,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  are  expressly  named.   Intkehe" 
ginning  Aleim^  (the  Covenanters*^)  created  the  heaven^  and  the  eartk 
I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  ia. 
the  text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of  Man. 
Let  us  make  man,  said  the  Divine  Workman,  in  our  imagCp  ofier. 

*  Pturktiiiist. 
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Mir  likenesi  ;  not,  ^^  Let  man  ezist,'^  or  ^'  Let  there  be  man  ;'* 
as  He  had  before  said,  Let  there  be  lights  Let  there  be  afirma* 
ilkimiy  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass :  and  so  on,  with  respect 
to  every  thing  else,  which  was  made.  This  solemn  manner  of 
mtroducing  Man  into  being,  was  strongly  expressive  of  his  im- 
portance, and  very  honourable  to  his  character.  The  distinc- 
tion, made  between  him  and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation, 
was  intentional ;  and  declared  him  to  be  of  more  consequence 
Aan  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  following 
•bsenrations. 

L  7%e  TTine,  at  which  Man  was  created^  is  strongly  expressive 
^f  the  importance  of  his  character, 

'  The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  The  heavens 
were  finished,  <ind  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  pei^tual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule 
over  the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  en- 
joyment, to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this  world.  In  his  ab- 
ffonce,  the  moon  walked  in  brightness,  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed 
on  the  earth  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful',  splendour,  than  that 
of  the  day.  The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  glory  throughout  the 
Ay,' delightfully  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  re- 
jdJcedover  the  inferior  works  of  his  hands. 

*' The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
#ith  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
tieauty  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  fi^m 
the  perfect  hand  of  Its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  siich  excellence, 
tliat  the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that 
if  was  very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  which  Angels  beheld  with 
delight ;  a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtu- 
ous, happy  being ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  image  of 
Ooid;  of  him,  who  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and 
every  thing  which  it  contained. 

'  This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
die  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing  but 
with  tfie  strictest  propriefy.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as 
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poured  oat  by  infinite  goodneai.  While*  on  the-one  hudUlt  net: 
glorioiis  to  its  Autbor;  it  was,  on  the  other*  pegfactly :  wiiei O' 
the  character  of  the  lecipient*  The  recipienl,  theiefoii^JVM^iC' 
such  a  character,  as  to  bethe  praper  otgeci  of  <  Aeae  iUwilaoei. 
Gommunicatioas.  n  ,>.  .'.^^  :i.^ 

II.  Tlu  MUur$  of  Mm  it  ti  Hill  wmr§  nii$n$iiiig  «Jyiri.|fc4i*? 
aitenii^nm  -i  n  ,  %;;^i 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  np  off  Iw^^ffstl-  ipavtari) 
the  Bodff  and  the  Saulj  or  Spirii.    The  Body  waafciaa4iiff4h<j 
dust  of  the  ground;  and  can  claim  ab  higher 
the  animals,  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  is  ] 
the  same  life  and  activity  $  and  is  the  subjem  of  lbs  i 
ing,  and  enjoyment.    Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  inosi^ 
ture.    The  parts,  of  whkh  it  is  composed;  their  nimihef%  1k?ir 
various  natures,  dependences,  operatiopSfiiiidiaeai  tba  i 
ment,  by  which  they  are  fimned  into  a  systcar.a  sravfai^ 
itself;  the  faculties,  attached  to  it,  of  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  and  feeling;  its  capacity  of  pain  and  plens|w»|,thc 
warnings,  which  it  is  fitted  to  give  of  approaching  or  rnnmnwi 
ing  evil ;  and  the  power,  which  it  so  variously  pewsesS(tH  eCi 
self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderful,  mysterious,  and  sivoogljr.dnrif 
claratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of  the  Creator*    Kor  o^g^^ 
we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  { 
son ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion;  the  symmetry  of  th^i 
bers;  particularly,  that,  displayed  in  the  features  of  tho-ftse^ 
the  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions ;  nor  Ihe  pow«  pf 
the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  itf  the 
mind.    By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  face  becomes  m  in- 
dex to  the  character  of  the  invisible  man ;  and  sliowa,  nol  onl^ 
his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his  leivefi* 
ness  and  deformity ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  feUowHMM 
are  interested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duratioB.   Hi- 
Body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposiiina 
or  decay.    Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  Uoooiy  adh 
bea!Uty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  Imd  not  yet  marked  it  te  thdr-i 
prey. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nacnrt,  was  thehomanSMlycrfilp* 
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•  This,  indeecl,  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  pecu- 
r  description  of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  ui  make  man  m  otir 
mg€^  after  awr  likeness*  And  again,  So  Crod  created  fMsn  in  his 
n  image  ;  m  tke  image  ofOod  creaied  He  him*  It  will  not  be 
ubted,  that  the  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable 
being  im{Hres8ed  on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  body.  As 
tie  ought  it  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to 
»  soul  a  distinguished  importance ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
Me  repetitions.  Since  this  peculiar  language  embodies  all  the 
poKant  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the 
•errations,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present 
le  on  this  subject,  to  the  single  scheme  of  explaining  these  de- 
ivations  in  the  text. 

3F%6  knage  of  Chd,  in  which  Man  is  here  said  to  have  been 
Bated,  denotes  especially  the  following  things. 
HU  T%eU  ike  Son/,  or  S^rit^  was  created  a  pure  uncomptnmded 
wastsnccm 

It  is  impossible,  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  o1 
bjects;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  in- 
risiUe.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Na- 
«  of  God ;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  An- 
km  There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the  nature 
Alt  lluman  soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more 
ttnsively  in  the  following  discourse;  and  shall  here  consider 
w§  pBSted. 

hi-  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Soul  dif- 
4  entirely  from  all  material  substances.  These  are,  universal* 
i»collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  become, 
leiiever  the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  of 
NMihition*  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Mml  form,  than  the  mere  separation  of  its  parts.  The  Soul, 
ing  perfectly  simple,  is  incapable  of  suffering  this  process,  and 
mnt  perish,  unless  by  annihilation.  As  there  is  no  example 
fHanihihtion  within  the  experience  of  man,  no  reason  can  be 
Mm  from  analogy  to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  exiji- 
m  of  the  Soul  will  evef  be  terminated. 
Sdly.  The  So%J  was  formed  a  Thinking  siAstance. 
fifm  Paul,  CoL  iii.  LO,  says,  Jnd  have  put  &n  the  new  man.  nht>k 
Vol.  !•  4* 
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/f  rmewtd  in  ktumledgej  after  the  imagt  pf  SUm  ikU'cn^M  km. 
To  kntm  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought, «»  in  <Mie  n- 
spect,  of  high  importance,  to  ht  tike  God.  ThiDkiog  beiBgs,  ut 
the  odIjt  beings,  who  are  active ;  who  originate  changes  in  ike 
universe ;  who  commence  operations ;  who  contrive  useful  pu^ 
poses ;  who  direct  unconscious  ofa^ts  to  their  proper  uie»$  and 
who  are  the  subjects  oi  enjoyment,  or  suffering- 
Bare  thought  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  16  be  uadeislood. 
Animals  think ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  Ged. 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  ^ibr- 
mer  discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  can,  ikereiMe, 
be  made,  and  are  actually  made,  subjects  of  law  and  itooiml  go- 
vernment ;  of  both  which,  the  latter  are  absolutely  iuQafNibleri 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  I9  Mf$et, 
or  Paul*  The  knowledge,  which  lA«y  consider  as  compriaed  id 
the  image  of  God,  is  that  of  a  ianctifiedj  or  etrlnoiM,  writkdf  such 
a  mind  as  Adam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  b  the  koofwledge, 
possessed  by  that  /ovi,  mhick  rtfoieetk  m  the  truik  ;  wittcb  ts^  of 
course,  unprejudiced  and  impardal;  which  allows  argusMnt  and 
evidence  their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceivea,  and 
admiu,  truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  lUt 
only,  is  the  manner,  in  which  Jldam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  every  sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  thii 
knowledge  is,  in  some  respects,  essentially  different  frcNB  tha^ 
possessed  by  men  m,  what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  »$&t4* 
The  natural  man,  says  St.  Paul,  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight,  the  animal  man  receiveth  not  the  tkmgM  0/  the  Spirit  ^ 
God;  for  they  arefoolithnea  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  kaom  tkenh 
because  they  are  ejnritually  iUscemed. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  ia,  that  it 
discerns  the  glory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Works, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  thing 
is  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  ezist8,afe 
presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  within  the  grasp  of  his  ulKk^ 
standing.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  difference  of  cqia- 
city.  The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, greater,  and  his  power  of  discerning,  stronger,  ttmiy  dnt 


of  the  renewed  maa*  The  reaaon,  why  be  views  spiritual  ob- 
jects in  so  imperfect  and  unhappy  fl^  manner,  lies  supremely  in 
his  disposition.  His  biasses  against  their  true  naturei  are  in- 
tense; and  his  views,  therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive* 
When  Adam  was  created,  he  was  a  friend  of  God ;  saw  his  cha- 
racter with  fkiendly  eyes ;  and,  therefore,  discerned  its  excel- 
lence. 
ddly*  ThoA  ike  «ot(/  mas  formed  wUk  Di$posUion»  or  Afftc* 

tiOHO. 

God  himself  is  possessed  of  infinite  affections ;  of  infinite  love 
to  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infi- 
nite joy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  works. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Ma- 
ker :  an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge 
itadL  These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  ac- 
tion of  nunds;  the  directory  of  our  contemplation;  the  cause 
of  iNir  knowledge;  and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefidness,  and 
enjoyment*  Man,  without  them,  would  be  a  ckxi;  and  die  world 
adesartt 

4thly.  HuU  the  Affections  of  the  So%d  were  «bi/y  aUempered 
mmd  directed}  or^  in  other  words^  were  Virtuousm 

In  Eph.  iv.  34,  St.  Paul  says.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which^afier  Chfdt  {wsn  esiv,  qjfier  the  image  of  Qod,)  is  created  in 
rigkteomsnessj  and  true  holiness.  Holiness  is  that  «tate  of  the  affec- 
tkms,  in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him- 
self*  his  creation,  its  interesu»»  and  every  thing  which  promotes 
them;  on  the  contrary,  He  hates  every  thing,  by  which  they  are 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  the  human  soul ; 
sudi  its  love ;  such  its  hatred ;  whenever  it  is  enstamped  with 
the  image  of  God.  '  Such  was-  the  character  of  Adam  at  his  crea* 


MUy.  That  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  morUL 
.  God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  rulei*  of 
this  lower  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  ovor  all  its  inhahi- 
■iMilfc  The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  reasonable, 
and  benevolent.  Such  only  was  that,  whic^  Man  at  his  creation 
wm»  disposed  to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government^ 
I  iminvadedy  oninjuied^  and  happy*  j  . 
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Bat  Man  was  Mpanlwl  froM  aH  eartlity  iC9t9iM^^tlmm% 
formed  an  Intelligent  being«  Hia  mind^eovUlraoe  thi  ahiH  ami 
gloiy  of  the  Creator  in  4lie  wofka  ofihai  himi|pn»  <wd^  horn  iW<aa» 
tare  of  the  work,  coald  aiidenlaad,.«daiiR^  aai  adopa  lk«W«ri» 
man.  Histhoughtacoaldfiit  ia<tod»aiid^ 
nity.  The  univene  waa  to  himai  minNMrv^  «riiidi  hia  i 
ad  every  moment,  in  avarjF  phK:a,  aadia  amrj  fonai  ^  haMiy, 
greatness,  and  exceUence,  of  JaaovABi  To  IIiB«  hi!  aBmiiaii 
and  his  praisea  rose,  more  street  ^kao  AaioMOpa  oCthdiMmagi 
and  made  no  unhappy  harmoBy  with-  ihe  is8aet  mnsic  of  Ilawsai 
He  was  the  Priest  of  this  great  worikl^  and  ofimdllhe  i 
and  evening  sacrifice  of  thanlugiviBg  iarrthe  .whole  aarthly  i 
tion*  Of  this  creation,  he  waa  also  tba  Laid  c  not  tha*  Vjnat^ 
but  the  rightful,  just,  benevolent  Sovereign. •  .The.aul^eotaaBdr 
the  inferior  creatures  to  him,  was  voluntary }  -and  praductivaaf 
nothing  but  order,  peace,  and  happiness*  With  these  aadow* 
ments  and  privileges,  he  waa  placed  in  Paradise ;  no  unhappy 
resemblance  of  Heaven  itself:  and  surrounded  by  every  Ihiag, 
which  W4is  good  for  foodj  orplmmmt  lai  ihe  eye,  w  fragrant  to^the 
smell.  In  an  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  life ;  amid  atream 
in  which  life  flowed ;  amid  fruits,  in  which  life  bloomed^  and  li- 
pened ;  encircled  by  ever-living  beauty  and  magnificence  $  peaca- 
ful  within ;  safe  without;  and  conscious  of  Immortality  |  he wa» 
destined  to  labour,  only  that  he  might  be  useful  and  happy, aad 
to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  and  worship  ita  glaii> 
ous  Author,  as  his  prime  and  professional  employment.  He  was 
an  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  created  to  be  like  him  in  know* 
ledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness,  his  most  illustrious  attributes! 
and  like  him,  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  works  of  his 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  fiir  firom  death  and  disease, : 
sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  fonned  for  endless  improvement.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Angels,  was  capable  of  continual  ajqieasiM, 
refinement,  and  elevation;  and  his  life,  of  perpetual  raaltatiae 
in  worth,  usefulness,  and  honour.  God  was  his  Visitor :  Aiigds 
were  his  companions. 

To  complete  this  system  of  delight,  ha  was  created,  to  bQ4ha 
Parent  of  coantless  millions,  who,  like  haaself;  were  all  to  kaaia* 
less.    They  were  also  to  inhabit  ihm  aaiM.w^rid  «£  pesicdv  Jiii^ 
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uxl  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortality ;  and  to  share 
in  the  same  endless  enjoyment*  At  the  head  of  this  lower  crea- 
tion, he  was  to  stand,  and  survey  this  great  globe,  filled  with  his 
»wn  offspring ;  and  to  see  the  whole  immense  fiaunily,  like  him- 
self, children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love* 

Sdly.  Horn  greatly  has  Mm  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

What  proofs  of  humiliation  are  visible  in  every  thing,  found  in 
ihe  present  world  ? 

In  our  Bodies,  particularly,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
ind  decay.  The  first  proofs  that  we  possess  life,  are  the  cries  of 
pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  Infant,  just  en- 
tered into  the  world.  How  often  does  even  that  In&nt  agonixe« 
uid  expire,  in  the  cradle  ?  If  he  passes  into  Childhood ;  how 
nany  pains  does  he  undergo ;  how  many  fears ;  how  many  sor- 
rows ?  How  frequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave  f 
Should  he  arrive  at  Youth ;  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  oblig* 
ed  to  encounter?  And  in  how  many  instances  does  the  canker- 
worm,  or  the  firost,  nip  the  blossom ;  and  wither  it  beneath  the 
fond  eye  of  pareiltal  love  ?  Should  he  become  a  Man ;  sickness, 
pain,  and  sorrow,  still  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life ;  and 
not  mifrequently  infix  their  fangs  in  his  heart*strings:  while 
E>eath,  always  watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least 
iware,  and  seizes,  and  bears  away,  the  miserable  victim.  Should 
be  live  to  old  Age ;  his  strength  declines ;  his  face  is  furrowed 
with  wrinkles;  and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks.  His 
body  bends  toward  die  earth,  firom  which  it  was  taken ;  and,  ex- 
buisted  by  suffering,  he  resigns  his  breath ;  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  dark  and  narrow  house;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by 
oovruption,  and  changed  into  his  original  dust* 

His  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant;  wild;  wayward;  the  seat  of  a  thousand 
Hrrara,  weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  follies,  iu  sins  keep  at 
Isast  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  all  of  them 
odious,  distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  infancy.  In  child* 
bood,  in  youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  c^ra- 
lion,  and  new  appearances  of  deformity*  Pride  «nd  ambition^ 
ifiariGe  and  sensuality,  pollute  and  debase  the  man  in  early 
Mages  of  life ;  and  all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  be 
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advances  in  his  progress.  At  the  same  time,  envy,  frmd,  deoo^ 
violence,  and  cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster ;  and  acnoe^ 
permit  us  to  believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  image  rf 
God.  Where  is  now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  ^Vffpinr^ 
exercised  by  our  great  ProgenitcM*  over  hk  happy  eaqiinf 
Where  the  peace  between  Man  and  the  inferior  inhalntaiils  d 
the  earth  ?  The  chief  traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  ttt- 
mal  world,  ^re  oppression,  blood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  finaud,  and  ty* 
ranny,  of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed.  Wbl 
groans  of  anguish  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  thi 
other,  and  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present  hour? 

In  the  Natural  W(vld,  what  a  host  of  enemies  to  Man  are  a^  ' 
rayed  by  famine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano  ?    Even  his  breath,  his  food,  his  pleasure,  are  all  means 
of  his  destruction.  ^ 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth,  and  good-will  t  Where 
his  piety ;  his  mcmiing  praise ;  his  evening  incense  ?  Where  hii 
converse  with  God ;  his  familiarity  with  Angels  ?  Men  are  now 
the  family  of  Adam  ;  but  how  different  a  femily  from  that,  whicb 
has  been  described  ?  Were  the  great  Ancestor  of  Mankind  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth ;  what  a  race 
of  children  would  he  behold  ?  Accompany  him  in  your  imagi- 
nation to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollution. 
Could  he  believe,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  re* 
cesses,  sprang  from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Pa* 
radise  ?  Enter  with  him  into  a  hall  of  justice ;  and  see  him  pon- 
der in  silent  amaeement  the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and 
falsehood,  private  injustice  and  personal  cruelty.  Behold  him 
mark  with  a  failing  eye  the  lowering  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the 
horrid  recesses  of  the  Gaol,  and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  were 
destined  to  reward.  Follow  him  to  the  throne  of  T}rranny ;  and 
see  his  bosom  heave  with  emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches 
the  devastation  of  human  happiness,  and  human  hope,  accom- 
plished by  the  iron-hand  of  Power ;  man,  blasted  and  withered  by 
its  touch^p^nd  the  fiend  himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears,  and 
death.  Mially,  adventure  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
see  him  tremble  and  faint  at  the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight 
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of  immeasimble  fiirf,  carnage,  and  woe.  How  wooM  his  heart 
rend  asunder  with  agony;  how  would  his  eyes  weep  blood ;  at 
SBch  a  view  of  this  miserable  w<H*ld  ?  At  the  remembraDoey  that 
both  the  Authors,  and  the  subjects,  of  these  sufferings  were  his 
own  offspring.  Where  would  he  now  find  his  Eden ;  his  Tirtue ; 
Ida  Immortality  f 

3dly.  How  denrable  winUd  it  ie  to  regain  ih^  hUiwmgi^  original'- 
Ijf  bestowed  on  Man. 

The  Paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  high  estimatiott  to 
all  men.  Our  first  Parents  were  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
They  were  at  peace  with  God ;  enjoyed  his  presence ;  and  re- 
ceived, continually,  communications  of  his  &vour.  They  were 
compaiiions  of  Angels ;  and  shared  their  conversation,  their  firiend* 
ship,  and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  firee  firom  pain,  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  death ;  safe  from  fear  and  hatred,  injustice  and  cruel- 
ty ;  and  superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemperance,  and  pollu- 
tion. They  were  also  immortal ;  were  destined  to  dwell  in  a  per- 
petual Eden  ;  were,  surrounded  always  by  beauty,  life,  and  fra- 
grance ;  and  were  employed  only  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoy- 
ing. To  regain  all  these  things,  would,  indeed,  ^^  be  a  consumma- 
tion, devoutly  to  be  wished.''  But  God  has  offered  them  all  to  us ; 
has  commanded,  has  besought,  us  to  receive  them ;  and  has  given 
his  Son  to  die,  that  we  might  obtain  the  glorious  possession.  We 
fiMiy,  therefore,  regain  the  blessings  of  that  Paradise,  the  loss  of 
which  we  so  deeply  lament,  and  the  splendour  of  which  is,  at 
times,  the  delightful  theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most 
fascinating  ornament  of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  regain, 
even  here.  Sin  blasted  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  primi- 
tive state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate  wilder^ 
ness.  This  happy  place  was  formed  to  be  the  residence  of  vir<- 
tue ;  and  virtue  can  again  call  forth  all  its  glories,  even  on  the  &ce 
of  this  dreary  world.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  4ke  life  thai 
now  M,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  piety,  truth,  and 
benevolence,  which  adorned  our  first  Parents,  would  again  call 
down  similar  blessings  from  Heaven.  What  a  world  would  this 
become,  if  such  were  again  the  disposition  of  man  ?  How  trans- 
porting a  deliverance,  to  bo  freed  from  all  the  sins  and  sufferings 
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of  .this  melanclioly  state ;  and  lo  enjoy,  wherever  we  mvediM  ap* 
proving  conscience,  serenity  of  soul,  an  iin^>ott0d  Ufe,  kindssM 
interchanged  with  all  men,  universal  pe^ce,  mild  ted  eqpptabk 
government,  and  the  pore,  constant,  and  deli|^lftd  tNvahip  of  the 
Infinite  Benefiu:tor.  To  escape  fixxn  our  present,  melancfan^, 
stormy,  bloody  world,  to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  f  ps* 
lace  of  splendbur  and  delight,  the  gloom  of  a  vault,  hong  ronad 
with  midnight,  and  peopled  with  corpses ;  a  bedlam^  wlMie  Ar 
eye  of  phrenzy  flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and 
chains  clanked,  in  dreadful  concert,  to  rage  and  blas|dieBiy ;  a 
dungeon,  haunted  with  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with 
fiends  in  the  human  shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gib- 
bet and  the  grave. 

4thly.  How  glorhui  does  the  Redeemer  appear  in  the  coniempUt- 
Hon  of  this  sybject. 

Christ  fonned  our  first  Parents,  endued  thein  with  unspotted 
holiness ;  and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ  planted 
Eden  for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  m  the  enjoyment  of 
all  its  felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of  this  lower 
world ;  and  entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host 
All  these  blessings  they  lost  by  their  apostasy ;  and,  with  their 
apostasy,  the  loss,  also,  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  To  re- 
store our  ruined  race  to  the  ^joyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ, 
with  infinite  compassion,  left  his  own  glory,  lived  in  our  world  a 
frail,  suffering  man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 

He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  again.  He, 
who  gave  immortal  life  and  youth ;  He,  who  communicated  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  refined  afiections,  and  spotless  holiness,  to  our 
first  Parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creating  them  at 
first,  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able ;  by  becoming  incarnate,  liv- 
ing and  dying  for  our  sakes,  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  willing. 

For  this  end.  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things. 
In  his  FatherU  Aottf  e,  He  has  told  us,  are  many  mansions.  To 
that  happy  residence,  He  has  gone  before^  to  prepare  a  place  for 
itf .  Nay,  He  has  declared,  that  He  will  create  new  heavens  and  a 
$utD  earthy  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  trust  in  him,  and  lovt 
his  appearing.  In  this  new  world.  He  has  assured  us,  there  shall 
be  no  more  death  nor  sorrow^  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain :  for 
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a//  theseybrmer  evi)  things  shall  then  have  passed  amay.  In  this 
happj  region,  the  righitomntss^  which  the  Paradise  below  the  Sun 
was  destined  to  reward,  will  dwell  far  ever.  There  the  Tree  of 
life  blossoms,  and  bears  anew :  and  there  Immortality  flows  again 
in  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life.  There  the  sun  no  more  goes 
dfpwn;  neither  does  the  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  Jehovah  is  the 
jeverlasiing  light  of  his  children,  and  their  God  their  glory.  From 
that  delightful  world  the  Redeemer  cries,  Behold,  I  come  quickly j 
wnd  my  reward  is  with  me.  Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may 
answer,  Even  so.  Come  jLord  Jesus.    Amen. 
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And  the  Lord  Ood  formed  man  of  the  dmt  of  the  ground^  and 
breathed  into  his  nostril*  the  ireath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a 
living  $ouL 

IW  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creation  of  man,  under 
these  two  heads, 

1st.  7%^  character  of  the  Creator^  and, 
Sdly.  7%€  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created. 
Under  the  latter  head,  I  observed,  that  man^  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts^  common- 
ly termed  the  body  and  soul.  Of  the  latter y  I  also  observed,  that 
it  was  a  simple,  uncompovnded,  immaterial  stAstance  :  being  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  in  the  image,  or  after  the 
likeness,  of  God.  This  assertion,  I  regard  as  being  the  amount  of 
that,  which  is  contained  in  the  text.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
texc  itself  has  been  variously  construed.  Instead,  however,  of 
conBidering  these  different  constructions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle 
the  true  meaning,  by  appealing  directly  to  an  interpreter,  whose 
opinions  will  not  be  disputed.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this 
passage  in  the  following  mc^nner :  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first 
man  Adam,  sysmr^  si£  '^^'OCI*  C^**^^  ^^  made  or  became  a  living 
mnL  This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  tlie 
text  is  accurately  rendered  into  ow  language  by  the  Transla- 
ton* 
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The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  text,  has  also 
been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entirely  difierent  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  I  have  abready  advanced ;  vis.  ikai 
man  is  an  Immaterial  aubstanctj  an  InteUigentj  Volmdary  being; 
the  subject  of  aitribuUs^  the  author  o/actums,  and  destined  to  tM- 
mortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Maierialj  thinkings  vohmimrg  be- 
tng  ;  differing  in  nothings  but  his  modification  and  its  effects^  from 
other  material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this  scbeme, 
believe  him  immortal ;  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the 
present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  ofthese^  b%d  a  mere  euccessim^ 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  o/"  Ideas  sad 
Exercises, 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  sulject,  miMt  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metapkysi- 
cal ;  but,  when  I  observe  the  importance,  which  it  has  asaimied 
in  modern  times ;  and  especially  when  I  see  theological  doctrines 
of  very  high  import  derived  firom  the  two  last  of  these  schemes, 
as  their  proper  consequences  ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the 
subject  a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  plan :  viz. 

I  shall  attempt  to  disprove  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines^  andin 
that  way^  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  the  three,  is  undoubtedlj 
true.     If  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 

I.  Then,  I  assert  that  the  soul  is  not  material. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  pro* 
position  in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of 
the  opposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  has  been  main* 
tained.     This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  Atomsy  in  their  original  state,  do  not  think. 

Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact ;  so  am- 
ple, that  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it,  who  was  not  an  ideoC,  or  a 
maniac.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  a  direct  de- 
monstration.    Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  iodi- 
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visible*  But,  if  each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  millions  of 
thoughts  would  exist  in  such  a  compound  of  them,  as  man. 

2dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate^  or  under  any  Or- 
ganization* 

(1st*)  TJuit  a  mere  Accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think^  unless 
the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought^  is  self-evident .  If 
they  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that 
mtrejuxia-position  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  thought. 

(2dly.)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Po- 
iiiwn* 

Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another :  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they  did  not  think  be* 
f<Mre  they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any 
other,  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  producing  thought  in 
either  of  them.  What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every 
supposable  number. 

Sdly.  Matter  cannot  derive  thought  from  Attenuation. 

The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance 
and  the  minuteness^  of  its  panicles.  That  distance  has  no  influ- 
ence on  this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.  That  the  minute^ 
nest  of  the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this 
fiict ;  that  the  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpos- 
sessed of  thought,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which 
are  possible.  That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded^  do 
not  influence  it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thought  depends  on  nei- 
ibfer  of  these,  it  cannot  depend  on  both  united :  for  nothings  re- 
peated ever  so  often,  is  still  nothing.  It  is  also  evident  to  our 
senses  firom  the  facts,  that  atr,  Aeol,  and  lights  approximate  no 
nearer  to  thought,  than  stones^  lead,  or  earth.  When,  therefore, 
nen  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  material  substance,  eminently  refined^ 
IdtuoMf ,  subtiUj  or  etherial,  they  speak  without  meaning :  for  all 
these  are  still  the  descriptions  of  mere  attenuations  of  matter,  or 
matter  attenuated ;  and  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  no  attenuation 
of  matter  can  have  the  least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think. 

4tUy.  JTiot^ht  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  Chemical  properties 
of  matter* 

Jt  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elements  ^  which  chemistry  has 
hitherto  discovered.     All  these  are  mere  collections  of  Atoms  : 
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and  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incogitathre :  no  one  of 
tributes  having  the  least  resemblance  to  thonghti 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  optraiian».  The  elemenls  of 
matter  operate  by  their  powen,  or  attributei*  These  powers,  by 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diversiied  in  dieir 
operations,  are  only  two  ;  attraction  and  repulrion.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  ohiy  influence,  which  these  powers  can  have  oi 
corpuscles,  must  be  originally  contained  in  the  poweia  ttaih 
selves.  But  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  re- 
semblance to  thought,  either  in  the  operation  of  drmviiif  ousjmt- 
ticU  of  matter  to  another^  or  in  that  oi  f wrong  ene  pmHkk  9f 
matter  from  another;  nor  in  the  capaciig  of  thas  drawiagi  cr 
being  drawn,  nor  in  that  of  thus  repelling,  or  being  jvpeiledi 
But,  if  the  powers  themselves,  and  the  particles  in  which  they 
inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of  thought,  they  can  never  < 
municate  thought  to  each  other.  What  they  have  not,  thej  ■< 
not  give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  chemical  aUftctioD  and 
repulsion,  arise  solely  from  modon,  relative  position,  oondenat* 
tion,  and  attenuation.  But  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  ena- 
bling matter  to  think.  Every  result  of  chemical  powers  aad 
operations,  hitherto  explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained 
to  be  the  effect  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  nor  is  there  the  least 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  other  chemical  power. 

5thly.  JTumght  ie  not  the  result  of  Motum, 

Motion  is  a  change  of  place^  or  relative  poiition  ;  or  c  cenltiia- 
ed  iuccession  of  such  changes.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  die 
production  of  thought;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogi- 
tative, cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative  position;  nor 
by  any  distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less.  Of 
course,  it  is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nodiiog 
but  the  mere  assumption  of  a  new  position,  or  a  variation  of  dis- 
tance, and,  therefore,  that  no  succession  of  such  changes,  can 
have  any  influence :  for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  successioo 
of  changes.  Accordingly,  a  cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer 
to  thought  by  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  twentr 
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miles  an  hoar,  than  when  lodged  in  die  chamber  of  a  cannon : 
the  air,  when  moving  widi  the  swiftness  of  sound,  than  when  at 
rest :  die  electrical  fluid,  or  the  rays  of  light,  than  brass,  marble, 
or  dust. 

As  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  thought ;  so  no  combina" 
itoH  of  moHonsy  however  complicated  and  diversified,  can  have 
•any  such  efficacy.  Organic  motion^  therefore,  though  so  multi- 
form  and  mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us, 
in  a  sense,  lost,  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  being  only 
a  combination  of  simple  motions,  each  of  which  has  no  tendency 
towards  the  production  of  thought,  has  not  in  any  degree  this  ten* 
dency^  however  diversified,  or  however  mysteriously  combined. 

6thly.  T%ought  cannot  be  stiptradded  to  matter^  so  as,  in  any 
sesue,  to  render  it  true,  that  matter  can  become  cogitative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be  first 
created,  and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  creation  of  an  attribute,  without  any  sub* 
ject,  or  ftetng,  m  which  it  inheres^  is  an  absurdity :  I  readily  grant 
it;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  I  oppose, 
are  the  authors.  They  must,  therefore,  charge  it  to  themselves, 
and  not  to  me.  But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by 
itself,  and  independently,  before  it  is  annexed  to  the  matter,  must 
exist  also  in  the  same  independent  manner  afterwards.  It  may 
be  annexed,  or  joined,  to  the  matter  ;  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in 
it.  The  thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  matter,  as  an 
appendage ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property,  or  attribute, 
ff  the  matter.  The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  pro* 
perties,  antecedenUy  to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought 
was  M^  one  of  those  properties.  Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the 
properties  of  matter,  after  being  annexed  tp  it,  than  it  was  before ; 
and,  if  separated  from  it  again,  will  leave  the  matter  still  perfect, 
or  possessed  of  all  its  properties.  Before  the  thought  was  annex- 
oit^it^  it  could  not  be  truly  said,  that  the  matter  was  cogitative : 
It  can  be  no  more  truly  said  now,  after  ii  is  annexed:  for  the  mat- 
ter itself  thinks  no  more,  than  before.  The  supposition,  there- 
ftMie,  that  thought  may  be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a  palpable 
absurdity.  » 

Ilhly.  ITkM  doctrine  intends,  either  that  the  properties  of  matter 
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and  mind  art  the  wame  ;  or  that  the  tubitrakm  i^wmdu  lie  mm 
with  the  iubitratum  f^fnuUtet}  andyin  eittermlaifiM, wjni.flA- 
iurdity. 

That  thought  J  volition,  and  motivily  the  propertie8  of  n^iiid  fi» 
the  same  things  with  to/ufify,  ex/enmn,  and  «Mfcilil|f,  the  praper- 
ties  of  matter,  is  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  intaitive  cer- 
tainty ;  and  is  therefore  intuitively  fiaJse.  The  i^btimtar  iahpth 
cases,  are  absolutely  unknown,  by  ttt*  But  it  is  a  paj|pal|k.ab* 
surdity  to  say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case^  a  du||g,Qf 
which  we  have  no  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  thing,  iam^ 
other  case,  equally  unknown.  I  grant,  that  a  proppsition  pgo- 
cerning  things  unknown  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  nevejr  bejkpoim 
by  us  to  be  true.  Ideas,  which  we  have  not,  we  canjMit  ppasibigr 
compare ;  and  therefore  can  never  discern  whether  thiey  agreiei 
or  disagree.  To  form  propositions  about  them,  ther^^m,  so 
long  as  this  is  the  fact,  is  absurd  and  ridiculoos.  Bui,  if^Mk 
these  proposiiionB  are  absurdities,  then  the  propositioui  thai  mini 
if  fMteris/,  is  also  an  absurdity :  for  it  is  formed  either  of  die,  or 
both,  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  argumentation  on  the  subject, 
considered  in  this  manner,  is  the  following.  Mind  and  Mboter 
present  to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  sab- 
stratum,  in  which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  ra- 
tionally regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  proper- 
ties (you  will  observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  only)  are 
commonly,  and  justly,  considered  as  a  part,  md  an  inuparMe 
part,  of  the  nature,  or  constitution,  of  the  substratum,  in  which  thsg 
are  inherent ;  not  as  merely  annexed^  or  arbitrarily  adjwtud^  to 
the  substratum;  but  as  inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  tbst 
the  destruction  of  the  properties  would  be  also  the  destruction  of 
the  substratum.  Thus  if  matter  should  cease  to  be  extended, 
solid,  or  moveable,  it  would  cease  to  be  matter.  Thus,  if  nindi 
ceased  to  be  perceiving,  conscious,  voluntary,  and  active,  they 
would  cease  to  be  minds.  This  part  of  their  nature,  therefimi 
which  we  call  their  properties,  is  so  absolutely  dependent  cm  th^ 
constitution  of  the  substratum,  or  that  part  of  their  nature  whicfc 
lies  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  necessarily  exist,  or  cease  to  ex? 
ist,  together.    The  substratum  is,  therefore,  by  its  conatitiitioBto 
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Ehe  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  of  the  properties ;  that  is, 
the  properties  are  what  they  are^  because  the  substratum  is  what  it  is. 
^therefore,  the  effects  axe  totally  unlike,  it  is  rationally  argued, 
that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well  known  and  intuitive 
truth,  that  unlike  effects  cannot  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 

Bthly.  T%e  existence  of  the  substratum  itself  cannot  be  proved. 

This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
Uy  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  de- 
mand an  illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as 
this  supposed  substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  we  do 
not,  and  cannot,  form  a  single  idea;  we  can,  of  course,  neither 
affirm,  nor  deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  possible  know- 
ledge, that  either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  render  one,  or  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree  pro- 
bable. Of  course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending 
to  establish  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in 
uncertainty,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  soul  is  such  a  substratum,  connected  with  its 
properties.   , 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  reason.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account, 
which  18  given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  That  all  other  thinking  beings^  of  which  we  have  any  know^ 
ledgCj  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  Immaterial. 

Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  think- 
ing beings,  except  God  and  Angels.  Both  these  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  spirits^  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  a  plain  and  direct  dis- 
tinction from  matter.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  will  not 
he  questioned.  That  Angels  arc  immaterial,  as  represented  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  so  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  has 
bten  questioned.  Dr.  Priestly ^  the  principal  modern  champion 
t»  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  was  so  sensible,  that  thfs  is  the 
Sferiptural  exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  hard 
to  idisjxtyve  the  existence  of  any  such  beings,  as  Angels ;  because . 
he-MW  their  existence,  as  separate  spirits,  would  prove  an  in- 
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surmountable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  his  fldheme;  aad 
because  he  thought  it  easier  to  disprore  their  ezistenoe  absm 
luteljr,  than  to  evince  that  they  were  materiaL  Inr  doing  Aft 
former  he  had,  however,  to  face  a  great  mnftitode  of  expniis  a»* 
sertions,  contained  in  the  Bible,  declaring  the  existenee  of  s^' 
beings ;  and  a  multitude  of  historical, accounts,  affirming,  in  lie 
same  direct  manner,  their  characCcr,  stations,  and  employments; 
together  with  their  appearance,  and  agency,  Kutten  repeatled*!!! 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  If  he  thought  this*  the  eAmer'^tmk^- 
the  two ;  as  he  evidently  did ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter,' vii«  the 
proof,  that  Angels  are  material,  was,  in  his  view,  a  tash  abio^ 
lutely  hopeless.  In  truth,  every  thing,  attributed  to  Angebii 
the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  destroys,  every  suppositioti  of  thrir 
materiality. 

But,  if  God,  if  Angels,  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  the  lanit 
time  immaterial,  the  argument  from  analogy  strongly  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  all  other  thinking  beings  are  inuBAterial  cJsOi 
Nor  is  there  one  valid  objection  against  the  immateriality  of  ths 
human  soul,  which  will  not  lie,  with  equal  force,  against  that  af 
Angels,  and  that  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true,  neither  of  these  be* 
ings  is  united  to  a  body ;  but  both  God  and  Angels  are  posset- 
ed of  the  power  of  acting  upon  matter,  and  controling  it,  to  a 
fiaur  greater  extent  than  we.  This  being  admitted,  as  it  plainly 
must  be,  without  a  question ;  the  only  real  difficulty,  concernijig 
the  connection  of  soul  and  body,  Ms  removed,  and  there  can  re- 
main no  solid  objection  against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  de- 
rived from  this  source. 

2dly.  The  souls  of  men  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  fteun- 
materiaL 

The  Scriptuites  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  two  ways  ; 

1st.  In  express  Assertions  ;  and, 

2dly.  In  Facts. 

1st.  In  express  Assertions. 

In  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  David  says.  Into  thine  handlannmii  mg 
spirit.  These  words  were  repeated  by  our  Saviour  on  the  crott^ 
immediately  before  he  expired.  In  the  same  manner  Si.  Siepkei^ 
nnmediatcly  before  his  death,  prayed  to  Christ  in  these  words; 
Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirU  f    That  both  these  forms  of  phrase* 
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have  a  real  and  important  meaning,  cannot  be  disputed ; 
it  those,  who  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning 
nd  used  them  with  the  most  exact  propriety  :  one  of  them 
Christ  ;  the  other  two,  David,  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
fi^  a  man  full  of  the  Holy  GhosU  Let  me  then  ask,  What 
meaning  ?    What  does  the  word,  Spirit,  in  these  passages 

?  Certainly  it  does  not  signify  the  body.  It  will  not  be 
ded,  that  this  can  be  the  meaning.  Much  less  does  it 
'  that  organization  of  the  body,  which  Dr.  Priestly  con- 
as  being  especially  the  soul.  Certainly  it  does  not  intend 
aih :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  either  of  these  per- 
rished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portion  of  air,  which 
athed.  What  then  does  it  intend  ?  There  is  no  other  al- 
ve,  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  5cm/;  the  think- 
»nscious  being. 

\  is  completely  evinced  by  that  remarkable  phraseology, 
Fhich  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  death  of  a 
He  gave  yp  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  the 
i  of  those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  immaterial 
nto  the  hands  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  it  be 
irily  doubted.  Should  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has  deter- 
the  point  beyond  a  debate.  TTlen,  says  he,  (that  is,  im- 
ely  after  death,)  shall  the  dust^  or  body^  return  to  the  earth 
u,  and  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  who  gave  it.  Here 
yle  Hebrew  doctrine  is  declared  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
lion  between  the  soul  and  the  body  completely  establish- 
rof  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it  shall  return  to  the  earth; 
'  the  other,  that  it  shall  return  to  God.  As  the  dust,  or 
contains  all  that  is  material  in  man ;  so  it  is  certain,  that 
i,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  But  it  i%  equally  cer> 
lat  the  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  but  unto  God; 
Jierefore  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  body,  or  the 
d  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  the 
eaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Giving  up  the  Ghost ;  and 
e  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  David^  and  Stephen.  This 
ology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  the 

or  TftUTn ;  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just 
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ideail  concerning  this  fobjecU    It  it,  tbntibiv;  ttMjjM  }-!■' 
it  exactly  expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says,  For  the  Eggpiimlm  mmwrn^ 
mmd  noi  Gods  md  tkmr  Aorta*  jletik,  mid  mi  tfirii.  Umm  die 
distinction  between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit  ii  80*plafBly^  ii 
well  as  intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  cu  need  docMb^ 
■lent.  i 

In  Genesis  xxv,  8,  it  is  said,  7%eii«tf&fwAMSgtfvsifp  litgAair 
and  was  gailurtd  to  ki»ptoplem    This  by  a  timughllttififi^ 
der  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  wuo  hmriodwUkiit 
fathers.    But  this  is  an  entire  misconception:  far  the  btherstf 
Mraham  were  buried  several  hundred  miiet  from  him ;  toowii 
Chaldeai  and  Ttrah  in  Haran  in  Mtsofotamia :  whereas  Mr^ 
ham  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  MacptUUi^  in  Ckmaan*    Thetne' 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  he  mas  gathered  to  ike  msemeHI^ 
of  the  bUssedj  and  particularly  to  those  goodmen,  wmmg  Idi 
ancestors,  who  were  united  to  that  assembly*    In  this  oaiiflier 
the  prophets  themselves  explain  it.    J(A  says.  The  rich  wainhill 
lie  dowUf  but  he  shall  not  be  gathered.    Oheist,  in  JMsA  xBx.'f , 
says,  JTiough  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  giorioasj  m' 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.    In  the  same  manner  is  .the  phrase  exfdttn^' 
ed  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.     But  the  body  of  Abrakmm  wu 
changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah :  while  something' be« 
side  that  body,  that  is,  the  immaterial  spirit,  was  gathered  to  this 
divine  assembly.     Accordingly,  Christ  announces  to  his  DiscF 
pies,  that  they  shall  sit  doton  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  with  Mf^h 
hamy  vfith  Isaac^  and  with  Jacob  ;  concerning  each  of  whom  it 
was  also  said,  that  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people.     AccotdiBg- 
ly  also,  God  says  to  Moses,  I  am  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  ike  Chdef 
Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob.      Christ  alleges  these  words,  as 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  eoKu/ranfi's,  or  fiUure  separate  existenee 
of  spirits  ;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argoraenti 
which  the  Sadducees,  the  materialistsN>f  that  day,  durst  not  at- 
tempt to  dispute ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  iui  rf  As 
living.     In  other  words,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  fiving 
beings,  when  this  declaration  was  made  by  God  to  Moses. 

Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  LaxofUti 
informs  us,  that  Lazarus  was,  after  his  death,  carried  by  At^geb 
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Mraham^sboiom:  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as 
brakam^vf^Lg  to  his ;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of 
«  blessed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
be,  for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  both  as- 
iited  to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  future  world,  as  se- 
atrate  spirits,  while  the  Jive  brethren  of  Dives  were  living,  and, 
^course,  while  their  bodies  were  both  masses  of  putrefaction  in 
ift  world.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer,  or  more  unexceptiona- 
le,  than  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  repre- 
niation§  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  deci- 
de on  this  point.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  the  de- 
Bive  influence  of  this  parable  on  the  question,  in  the  eye  of  the 
>jector  himself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful  subterfuge.  It 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of  a  parable  does 
>t  demand  the  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the  historical  facts^  which 
contains.  But,  that  the  doctrines,  contained  in  it^  are  equally 
Be  with  those  of  the  literal  texts,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
an,  who  does  not  choose  to  say,  that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a 
acher  of  falsehood.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  spirits  exist 
.%  separate  state,  is  as  certainly  declared  here,  as  it  can  be  by 
oflds. 

To  the  thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour 
dd,  TcMlay  shalt  thou  be  zoith  me  in  Paradise.  The  body  of  the 
ief  was  that  day  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  grave.  Of  course, 
is  sQolyOr  spirit,  was  that,  which  went  to  Paradise  with  the  Re- 
eemer.  The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  cs- 
ipe  firom  the  irresistible  force  of  this  text  by  two  comments, 
jjl  more  pitiful  than  the  subterfuge  above  mentioned.  The 
rat  is,  that  the  word.  To-day,  refers  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
Making,  and  not  to  the  time  when  the  thief  was  to  be  with  him 
I  Paradise.  On  this  I  shall  only  ask  my  opponent.  Whether  he 
$aUy  believes,  that  our  Saviour  said  thus ;  /  speak  to  thee  to-day, 
%d  not  yesterday f  nor  to-morron^?  The  other  explanation  is, 
lat,  as  in  the  eternity  of  God  ont  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thour 
midyears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  Christ  meant  by  the 
^eid,  to-day y  the  same  thing  with  that  eternity.     On  this  com- 
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meot  I  ahaU  ODlj  aik,  Wh€thT.lh»4y«»g(«t>JiMil 

dying  man  lugunge,  which  ha  inr— irit  hfjihiifMl,^ 

and  which  he  could  andacatand  i  or  Hnf'*^T  H  ||niifti».i|ti^  |y 

gnaga,  which  ha  oodd  not  poaiiUy  iiiiiUKiiiil    MJlfci  ajjli 

Christ  knew  ha  woold^ovtaiDly  Aa^dacaiv^JiM  ^SfWHttw^wAn^ 

•    SuPaidin  « Coriathiana ¥^ <» iayi» lU»l<Sai^ 

Mi^lcbiil,  inawMf  » t*a<  wAtfi  aia  ni^>M4wPW*<»y^*>  ^HW  ««< 

0AMmi/ramthML9rd.  Wmmrt  tmlfiimil^^9^fm^mi^lnm\ml10^ 

aage  the  Aposde  declarat  e^piaifi|y»  that  io  V»ia<.4aaift  «4Mk- 
«^  is  to  be  aftMnl/roai  Me  Lofv<f,  aadthat  to  be  «i|u|«afv^B^^p  <^ 
M!yi§tobe|mf«nl«aik<ie£MrdL  Bal^aocoidingMtM^aAM^ 
which  I  am  opposing,  4he  bo^  ia  tha  wh^  iMa^:nnilthniwfcif, 
if  tha  man  is  ever  to  ba^ptesant  with  due  Losd,  hia  ;boii^  apM  jk 
present;  andifhisbody  be  absent,  tha  man  must  be  jabaentaiff; 
in  direct  contradictiOB  to  the  assertion  oi  the  .Apostfe.-  Ta4e 
absent  from  the  body  is,  oft  this  plan,  phniimlfiigj  wifhionf  mf 
ing;  because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  Tliia  fiaspgSiii, 
therefore,  an  explicit  declaration,  that  man  is  somacfajag  ihcsUe 
body;  distinct  from  it;  cabbie  of  being  separated,  or aAasif, 
from  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  separation,  of  bei^g  pr§$mt 
with  the  Lord.  This  something,  also,  he  elsewhere  deelans  to 
be  conscious,  and  capable  of  enjoyment:  for  he  sajrs,  that  Hk 
thus  present  with  Christ  is  a  fmr  heiter  state  than  the  praflent. 
This  something,  therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  fiam  the 
body,  is  an  immaterial  spirit :  for  beside  body,  cf  matter,  aiy  ap- 
ponents  will  agree,  that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirite* 

2dly.  Tlie  Scriptures  givt  mn  ummsuerabU  yrotf,  kjf  Ikdi^  ikU 
the  soul  is  immaierial* 

Ist.  The  Revelation  of  St.  Johnfumishos  mamjf  ijurmnai  sf 
this  nature. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophesy  he  saw  fomr  ami  tmst^ 
elders^  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  HeaTans^  la 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beheld  a  gremi  aMMfr 
tude,  which  no  man  could  number^  of  all  naiiimMy  and  kindrwio^  md 
peoples^  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  <Arons,  and  krfofo  #e 
Lamb^  clothed  in  white  robes^  with  palms  m  Aeir  herndsf  oniliBg 
with  the  Angels,  the  Elders,  and  tha  fonr  Liaiag  Qnea,  ia  thf 
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wonhip  of  God,  and  the  everlasting  ascriptkm  of  praise  and  glo- 
17  to  bis  name.  Upon  this  he  aslced  the  Angel  interpreter,  Who 
Aese  persons  were.  The  Angel  informed  him,  that  they  were 
those,  who  came  oui  of  great  trUnUation,  and  who  had  washed  their 
robesy  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  that,  there^ 
fore^  they  are  before  the  throne  ofOodj  and  serve  him  day  and  night 
in  kis  ttn^le;  that  they  shall  neither  hunger j  nor  thirsty  nor  suffer^ 
any  more  ;  but  shall  be  fed  by  the  Lamb  with  living  bread,  and  led 
unio  fountains  of  living  waters.  No  ingenuity  of  interpretation, 
m  skill  at  evasion,  will  enable  any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself, 
if  he  will  take  all  the  parts  of  these  accounts  together,  that  they 
can  mean  any  thing  less,  or  more,  than  that  these  persons  were 
all  separate  spirits.  Elders  are  men  ;  Those,  who  are  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  men ;  and  can  be  no  other  than 
men.  Men,  who  are  around  the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his 
throne  ;  who  are  brought  out  of  great  tribulation  ;  who  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  who  hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer,  no 
more  ;  who  feed  on  the  bread,  and  drink  the  water,  of  life  ;  and 
who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and  do  all  these  things,  while 
the  world  yet  remains,  and  many  ages  before  its  termination,  are 
nun  m  the  Heavens.  They  are,  therefore,  the  bodies  of  men,  or 
their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  antagonists  to  choose  which 
side  of  the  alternative  they  please. 

But,  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St.  John  has  himself  settled  it;  for 
In  the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says.  And  when  he  had 
opened  the  fifth  seal^  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  thai 
were  slain  for  the  word  ofOod,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  i  and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them.  The 
like  phraseology  is  also  used.  Revelations  xx.  4.  Now  let  me 
ask^  What  was  it  which  John  saw  ?  That  they  were  persons,  or 
intelligent  beings,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  have  been  once 
slain,  and  are  therefore  men,  is  equally  certain ;  that  they  are 
gloried  persons,  is  also  certain ;  that  they  are  Souls,  or  separate 
spirits,  is  certain ;  because  the  Apostle  has  said  so,  and  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  has  said  so.  It  is,  therefore,  true.  It  is  also  certain, 
from  the  whole  account,  given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large,  con* 
earning  this  subject :  for  we  know,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannoi 
mherU  the  kingdom  of  God.    Should  it  be  said,  that  these  thingi 
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passed  m  vision^  and  thai  they  wsre  not  real  exhibUums  tf/ud^i 
the  book  beit^^  a  sgfnbolical  rqtresentationj  and  noi  a  reeU,aecami 
of  facts:  I  answer,  that  I  have  no  difficulty  id  graating  it$  al- 
though I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  ^very  one  of  the  things,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  was  strictly  a  matter  of  &ct.  At  the  same  time,  the 
argument  stands  on  the  same  basis,  upon  either  scheme.  If  the 
representation  be  considered  as  strictly  symbolical ;  still  the  doc- 
trine^, which  it  contains,  are  all  exacdjv  true.  This  is  all,  far 
which  I  contend ;  and  this  must  be  conceded  by  my  oppooentli. 
unless  they  are  willing  to  charge  God  with  having  taught  falsebppd 
to  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  observations,  St.  Paul  olieerres, 
1  nessahnians  iv.  14,  Ihr  tfwe  ie/jeve,  that  Jesus  dUdfan4r$sf 
again  }  even  so  them  also^  who  sleep  m  Jesus^  will  God  brit^g  wilk 
him  r  that  is,  when  the  Lori shall  descend^  as  he  mentions  in, the,* 
next  verse  but  one,  from  Heaven  with  a  shoutj  with  the  ismumS' 
rable  company  of  Angels;  Qod  shall  bring  with  him  to  this  worid 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to 
them :  and  they,  and  those  followers  of  Christ,  who  shall 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  world,  shall  be  caught  tjp  together  to 
the  Lord  in  the  air*  A  great  multitude  of  these  very  persons  are. 
those  glorified  Saints,  whom  John  saw,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
that  happy  world. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  facts,  specified  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  J  as  an  example  under  this  head ;  although  I  think 
they  might  be  fairiy  insisted  on  as  furnishing  such  an  example. 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  this,  1  shall  proceed  to  another  specimen, 
which  is  certainly  secured,  if  in  the  view  of  prejudice  any  thiiy; 
can  be  secured,  firom  evasion  and  cavil. 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount ;  there  were  pre- 
sent with  him  Moses  and  Eliasj  who  appeared  in  glortf,  and  talied 
with  himy  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  shoidd  accomplish  ai 
Jerusalem.  The  body  of  Elias  was  changed,  when  he  was  con- 
veyed to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  the  body  of  Moses  was 
buried  by  the  hand  of  God  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Beth-Peor;  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  bodies  of 
the  saints,  at  the  general  resurreclion.  Yet  Moses  was  jatctually 
on  this  Mount  in  company  with  Elias.    If  Moses  when  he  thus  ap- 
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peared,  was  not  a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to 
tell  us  what  he  was. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  things,  which 
I  have  said,  have  the  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the 
minds  of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  them  as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources  olF  proof, 
not  only  that  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its 
materiality  is  sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason 
furnishes  none  :  the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  1  cannot  help  ad- 
ding, that,  had  the  doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,  and 
not  beeh  thought  necessary  for  the  support  of  some  system,  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I 
know  not,  that  it  was  ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any 
evidence  which  was  supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  sing- 
ly, or  as  unconnected  with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to 
have  been  taken  up,  either  as  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  other 
parts  of  a  system,  or  as  necessarily  flowing  from  other  doctrines, 
considered  as  already  established,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in 
themselves  with  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Priestly  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  this  scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons ; 
viz.  because  he  thought  the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to 
the  support  of  those  parts  of  his  system,  which  respect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Redeemer.  This,  at  least,  is  the  fact,  if  I  understand 
his  own  language.  Atheists  have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because 
they  were  driven  to  it  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  sys- 
tem. There  is  always  a  rational  suspicion  concerning  the  sound- 
ness, and  evidence,  of  doctrines  taken  up  on  these  grounds. 

A  single  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

Wt  see,  here^  one  remarkable  instance,  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is 
an  immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Body.  I  do  not 
intend,  that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science, 
on  this  subject ;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  ex- 
plain, his  views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the 
eye  of  a  Philosopher.  But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and 
distinction  from  the  Body,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions 
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eonceming  the  SouL  Wl^  I  meDticmUiu  as  tbe  doctrine  oC  all 
nations,  I  woold  be  and««tood  to  mean,  not  that  tliere  orf  no  ei* 
eeptioos,  but  that  the  ekhting  auopirall  (M,  ai  leaat  sq  ftr  ai 
hidieilo  known,  few,  and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  qoes- 
tion.  Tlie  Aborigines  of  this  country,  for  example,  beliefed, 
that,  although  they  buried  the  body  of  a  friend,  and  left  it  ta 
modder  into  dust,  the  firuni^  ik$  sum,  liired  still,  and  went  tos 
haiqpier  worid.  This  man,  therefore,  was  not  the  body,  far  tfast 
was  in  the  grave;  but  was  an  immaterial  and  sepaiate  spirit; 
Us  liatNig,  thmkmg  things  which  controlled  jE|nd  actnated  Aat 
Body. 

Exactly  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  peiftct 
in  manner  and  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrtptnna.  TUi 
harmony  between  the  Scriptures  and  conmion  senae,  was  indeed 
to  be  presumed :  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both»  Hence,  in  si 
cases,  so  for  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they  aie 
exactly  accordant  with  the  Scriptures.  Philoao]^  faaa  oppeyij 
the  Scriptures,  often:  common  sense  never.'  Acbor^Q|^  Ai 
common  people  of  the  Jewish  nation,  gladfy  keitnrd  plmi  in  ym 
great  body  of  instances,  and  his  Apostles,  after  him ;  in  spite  of 
all  their  prejudices,  and  the  influence  of  their  Rulers ;  and  ofte^ 
awed  those  Rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  the  violent 
which  they  intended:  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  aai| 
Pharisees,  and  still  more,  the  Sadducees,  rejected  their  doctiiasi 
almost  absolutely,  notwithstanding  the  confirmatioiiofthemfay 
their  own  Scriptures.  In  the  same  manner  have  the  cosDmoa 
people  in  Christian  countries  generally,  when  left  to  themselves, 
adhered  loathe  genuine  scheme  of  the  Gospel :  while  the  nusoe^ 
ous  heresies,  which  have  disturbed  the  Church,  and  misled  man- 
kind, have  been,  afanost  without  an  exception,  the  <tfspringaf 
Philosophy. 
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4md  the  Lord  Ood  formtd  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^  and 
'breached  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Itfe^  and  man  became  a 
living  soul* 

Ip  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
SMM  soul*  Concerning  this  subject,  I  remarked,  that  thtre  were 
Qm€t  mUirefy  different  opinions. 

■■*  The  first  of  these  in  the  order,  in  which  they  were  then  men- 
lioiied,  is,  that  man  is  an  immaterial  substance^  an  Intelligent^  vo^ 
\iUkiMVjf  being  ;  the  subject  of  attributes^  the  author  factions,  and 
JBBimtttd  to  immortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  material^  thinkings  voluntary  be- 
mgf  d^ering  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects. 
firwn  other  material  siAstances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this 
icheme,  believe  him  immortal :  while  others  limit  his  existence 
bo  the  present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  ofthese,  but  a  mere  succession, 
>r  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  and 
morcises. 

in  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  viz. 
'BfTovo  ike  first  of  th$se  doctrisusy  by  di^oving  th§  two  last : 
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observing,  that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  If 411 

two  last  are  fiilse,  the  first  is  true  of  course*  ' '  *" 

7%e  iecandy  wkick  asserts  the  s^io  he  material^  I  dien  cOtirf- 
dered  at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  oonsideratioo  of  lib 
thirdj  which  asserts  that  the  smd  is  a  mere  succession^  orcktdh{^ 
ideas  and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctiiae 
in  form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  princ^ml  rm- 
san^  alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  eehemesj  a 
that,  which  I  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particolariy  the 
foundation  of  the  reception  of  the  third*  This  reason,  so  fiff  ai 
I  have  been  informed  of  it,  (and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  Ik 
ablest  philosopher  among  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  adopt 
Ihis  scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic^)  is  the  following;  liisf 
we  conform  no  conception  of  any  thing  in  ourselves^  hesfondom 
ideas  and  exercises.  Of  these  we  are  conscious  and  certain ;  bat 
of  a  supposed  substance,  in  which  these  are  inherent ;  a  came, 
whence  diey  proceed;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  of  them;  we 
have  no  conception.  This  argument,  reduced  to  a  general  fixtf ,' 
will  stand  thus :  That  nothing  exists^  of  which  we  have  no  canity 
tion.  For,  undoubtedly,  if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has 
weight,  when  alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent, 
^  substance,  or  cause ;  it  will  have  the  same  weight,  or  conclusive- 
ness, against  the  existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  sub- 
stance ;  and,  in  a  word,  against  the  existence  of  every  diing,  of 
which  we  cannot  form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly,  consider  the  length,  to  which  we  shall  ne^ 
eessarily  be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  this  supposed  principle* 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  else  are 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures ;  ^nd  Reason  subjoins  her 
fullest  attestation  to  what  is  said;  Canst  thou,  hy  searching^ find 
out  God;  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty,  unto pesfectionf  '  Ar' 
that  is,  this  subject,  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  f  de^sr 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  T  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.  Concerning  the  Qa* 
nipresence  and  Omniscience  of  this  .great  Being,  David  exclaimSi 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
^unto  it.    Accolding  to  the  above  mentioned  principle,  all  that 
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which  we  cannot  understand  concerning  Godj  has  no  existence,  and 
must  stand  for  nothing.  But  how  little  do  we  understand  con- 
cerning God ;  particularly,  of  the  nature  of  that  exalted  Be- 
ing; his  influence  as  a  cause;  and  his  mode  of  operating* 
To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  in  hand;  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  Infinite  agent,  as  a 
finite  one.  If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  finite 
agents  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  substance  of 
such  a  being ;  or  the  modes,  in  which  he  operates ;  or  the  power, 
which  he  possesses  of  producing  effects ;  then  we  must  also  deny 
the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agent,  for  exactly  the  same  reason ; 
since  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any  concep- 
tion of  these  things  in  Him. 

Nor  shall  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning .JffriAu/e^  and  Operations.  God  styles  himself  m^rq/u/, 
gracious,  true,  faithful^  and  just;  and  we  uniformly  attribute  to 
kirn,  mercy,  grace,  wisdom,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  justice.  These 
names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  things,  which  they  in- 
dicate ;  things,  which  in  fact  exist.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
they  are  considered  by  God  himself;  as  is  evident  from  thid 
plain  reason  ;  that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his  views  to  man- 
kind, as  thejf  adopt  them  to  express  theirs  to  each  other ;  and 
does  not  indicate,  what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  veracity 
plainly  demands ;  that  he  uses  them  in  a  manner,  diverse  from 
Uiat,  in  which  they  are  used  by  men.  What,  then,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words?  What,  for  example,  is  Truth  in  God? 
There  are  but  two  answers,  which  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
One  is,  .that  he  has  invariably  spoken  truth  ;  and  the  other,  that 
there  is  in  him  a  cause,  disposition,  or  propensity,  which  induces^ 
or  inclines,  him  to  speak  truth.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observedi 
that  the  former  of  these  is  very  rarely  intended,  when  we  speak 
otthe  Veracity  of  God;  and  the  latter,  almost  always.  As  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  man  ;  so  it  is  expressly  declar- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  St.  Paid,  speaking  concern- 
ing the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  says,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere  fact,  that 
God  has  invariably  spoken  tmth  heretofore,  infers  not  in  any 
degree  an  impossibility,  that  he  should  lie  hereafter.     All,  which 
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canbeiaiileoiictnMgtUtfcct,  ii,llMk| 

vMiMto  ooocliMk,  tkitAiMlliHil.    TIm  impoMtliiliiy  «f  li 

speakiiig  fcliehood  U  rappoMd  by  » l#Miity  wkflve  kaoitfli^ 

hd  7V«lfc,or  FmwAly.  Kthn^  be  noduBg  ai  h»MtiM» 
«  a  orate,  iaionicts  him  t»  sfMtk  initb  ;  >liieii  bis  «e| 
Imtk  hegetofan  bra  beeii|>  and  Iw  epeel 
hesbraUin&ctspeekiCwiUb^eiMieeoiiiiilgeMyu  M^tbi^ 
tl u imfmmkhfn Ooitoik;  k i> jo, farthkwMiafOiJy »Ait 
Ifatre  is  in  his  netiire  •  raart,  wfc'db  I'lmsrisi^  ^praAteer  Iniibfli 
M%  at  tf«  pr^MT  ami  an^tm^fiicl ;  vfab  lhe>»Qial  aoriboit  of 
Truth,  or  Veracity.  ^■ 

•  Bat'ofdascaose,  wfaatoaaceptianaKweabkaD-fiiiBftAniiB- 
^nooaaiidk  Itsribctaaffeall,lbatwekaaiir.^andl 
raly,  or  freai  ia»  conaecticMS  with  other  anad  aMrihJii 
aqgae  even  its  esiiCeBce.  Shall  wa,  then,  drajtbiai 
Ood ;  aad  lay,  thm  all  whieh  w  meaa,  aod  all  ^MKli.fts  I 
aken  he  is  called  aGed^of  tradi»i%  thatbtbas 
hmifotbhidicnat  Them  liraaiierkNlia 
bsd  not  spoken  at  all;  becaaae  there  was  ao  bebkg^famiifc  1b» 
atWj  and  therefore  none,  to<  whom  he  GoaU  speak.  But  will  any 
faan  say,  he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  w  at  any  puiiai 
afterwards,  a  Ood  of  truth  f 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  asfamai 
cenceming  Opemtions^  dian  concerning  aMnktfss  imtf  afmau 
Christ  declares,  that  every  man,  wbo  ww  /As  kingdom  of  M^ 
Mtwl  6e  horn  mgwm  of  the  SpMt  of  Ood.  But  whM  ooneeptil 
are  we  able  to  form  of  RegmeroUon;,  bey<Nnd  the  mere'  flM 
Christ  himself  teaches  us  m  Air  allusion  to  Ms  wmdj  in  tbassme 
discourse,  that  we  are  unconscious,  aHke,  of  the  maaasr  in 
wUch,  rad  the  Agent  by  whom,  it  is  produced.  Shall' we  dna 
deny  the  feet,  that  man  is  thus  regeneratedf  What  is  tmr  if 
the  attribute  of  truth,  thus  consklered,  and  of  the  opetatiaDybf 
which  the  new  birth  is  thus  formed  in  man,  h  equally  tira  if 
other  attributes,  and  odier  operations^  UniwrsaHy,  sabsisae^ 
causation,  rad  the  moAif  operandi,  lie  wholly  beyond  uurrsarin 
fiutsfaall  we  on  this  account  deny  the  ftu?ts ;  or  asaert,  diat  thei« 
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are  no  ctnses  to  produce  them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  an- 
nihilate the  universe  at  once ;  and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every 
(act  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argtmient,  on  which  the 
scheme  concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse, 
is  founded,  does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to 
auppcut  it«  It  appears  also,  that  according  to  this  argument,  the 
▼ery  fundamental  principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as 
a  collection  of  palpable  absurdities. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer 
some  direct  arguments  against  this  sc^heme. 

1st*  h  i$  directly  contrary  to  the  tuUural  conceptions  of  man' 
kmdj  and  i$  therefore  false. 

Every  man  living,  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  that  he 
himself  is  a  being;  a  substance;  an  agent;  immediately  the 
subject  of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his 
volitions  and  actions.  By  his  preceding  thoughts,  volitions,  and 
actions,  he  feels  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  influences,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  and  that  by  his 
past  and  present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  cohduct,  that 
it  would  never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past 
thoughts,  and  the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which 
he  denominates  his  life.  This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing, 
liy  means  of  the  evidence  termed  remembrance ;  and  regards 
hhnself,  as  having  had,  from  the  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  con- 
tiniied  being.  This  he  witnesses,  every  day,  by  saying,  *^  I  was 
die  subject  of  such  and  such  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  such 
and  such  conduct  and  designs,  at  such  and  such  times :''  de- 
noting, that  the  somethings  which  he  calls  /,  and  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  livings  acting,  existence,  was  in  being  at  these  several 
times;  and  has  had  a  continued  being,  to  the  present  time.  He 
does  not  say,  *^  Such  an  idea  existed  at  such  a  time  ;  such  a  S^olition  f 
gmhem  exercise,  or  action :''  but  that  ^<  /,''  a  certain  something,  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  idea,  or  the  exercise,  '^  was  the  subject  of 
Mof  idea,  or  exercise,  the  author  of  it ;  the  agents  by  whom  it  was 
pnfsrmfd,  or  brought  to  pass.^^  Whether  this  be  not  the  oixXj 
course  of  thinking,  adopted  by  us  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I 

Vor.  ?.  r)i 
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appeal  to  every  member  of  tUa  asaemifaly  fo  decides  telierwiU 
find  the  proof  complete  in  his  own  mind.  '  Tlut  mod^  ot  iMA- 
ing  is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  nmn,  that  no  odwr  made  can, 
without  great  labour  and  pains»tnkingt  be  pnrwrn d,  teaaj  length 
of  time,  by  any  msn;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  thus  panned  atnlL 

But  the  mode  of  thinkir^,  naiurml  to  num^  wot  eomHhOoi.ijf 
Oodhimielf,  and  inwrought  in  oar  my  nature.  If,  theiif  Ibis 
^  mode  is  erroneous ;  God  has  prodnced  die  emr  bgr  Ua  own  cat- 
ative  act ;  and  is  himself  the  audmr  of  a  standing,  uniyttnial  de> 
luaion,  of  which  man  is  the  subject  alway ;  not  by  any  biaa  of  in* 
clination,  but  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  nature,  is  such 
conduct  reconcileable  with  the  divine  character ;  widi  tbei  pei^ 
feet  sincerity,  with  that  infinite  love  of  tmdi,  iriuch  on  die  belt 
grounds  we.  attribute  to  our  Maker  f  If  by  his  i>wa  vokmlaiy 
act  he  deludes  us  in  this  instance,  and  necessitates  us  to  be  ddn- 
ded;  is  it  not  rationally  to  be  supposed,  thai  he  mliy  delndeus 
in  any  and  tvery  other? 

.  Further;  Tlu  rtal  worlu  o/*Ged^  whatever  ihey  are,  erew* 
ioubtedly  tke  hut  and  most  potfid  dkpUi^i  tf  ki$  chmmoUf. 
When,  therefore.  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  rWorici,  as 
they  really  are ;  they  conceive' of  £Rm,  the  author  of  them,  in 
the  manner  most  honourable  to  himself^  and  most  agreeable  to  his 
pleasure.  For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoulHedly  formed 
them.  Accordingly  if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understand- 
ing, and  employ  their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  ia 
which  they  were  constituted,  faithfully,  and  without  negligence; 
ibeir  conceptions,  it  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and 
true,  so  far  as  they  extend.  Their  conceptions  may  be  veiy 
few ;  but  they  will  not  be  necessarily  erroneous*  They  may 
mistake,  as  they  must  be  ignorant,  with  regard  to  things  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  capacity.  But  their  original  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing, cannot  be  supposed  to  lead  them  of  course  to  miaconcep- 
tioa.  If  the  coatrary  be  true ;  then  God  has,  by  the  constittt* 
tion  of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily  to  misconceive  of  hii 
works ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  made,  not  the  things  whiph 
he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  things ;  and  necesaarily  |o 
conceive  of  him  in  a  totally  other  light,  than  that  in  wsUch.  he 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands.    In  this 
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case,  they  are  prevented  from  knowing  his  real  character  by  his 
works  ;  the  only  medium,  through  which  it  caii  be  known  at  all ; 
and  are  led  to  form  a  felse  character  of  him,  from  that  constitu- 
tion, which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

This  argument  is  not  a  little  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Lan- 
gwige. 

Language  was  originally  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the 
medium  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  It  is, 
therefore,  unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communica- 
tion* This  is  fiirther  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used 
it  to  conununicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them. 
But  all  languages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence, 
and  agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.  Such  beings,  particular- 
ly, are  denoted  in  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each 
of  these  expresses  a  being,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts ;  and 
who  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being ;  the  sub- 
ject of  qualities  and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions. 
Every  man  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner, 
God  uses  the  language  of  men;  and  not  only  speaks  oihimatlf 
as  an  existing,  living  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such 
manners ;  but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinking,  and  acting,  as 
really  as  himself.  To  this  scheme  every  part  of  language  is  so 
confirmed,  that  no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  the 
scheme,  which  I  am  opposing.  The  very  abettors  of  it  are 
obliged,  in  spite  of  their  philosophy,  to  speak  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  other  men ;  and  must  form  a  new  language,  if 
they  would  discourse  in  a  manner  accordant  with  their  philo- 
sophy. 

That  language  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unques- 
tkmably  think,  and  ever  have  thought,  in  the  manner,  thus  clear- 
ly exhibited  by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As  this  lan- 
guage was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  been  exten- 
sively used,  by  God  himself;  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  the 
Aoaghts  which  it  expresses  are  just  and  true* 
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nAsUmcitf  or  ofM^mtihif^  im  mkkk  Aijf  imkiMh 

No  man  oonccdves,  Um  ^mUmmm,  wlidUjif  mmi  moiiKi§^  i 
1^  vAol  Ae  ca/(t  iMlier;  Jbut  til  mei«g«rd>j 
txtendeij  soiidf  wmvabU  Mmiuikmg  $ .  which  -MmeduDgyii 
ly  distinct  from  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  Mtbyect,  ia 
they  are  inherent.  By  the  nbetiors  afthifrwcheme  it  ia  thau|^ 
to  be  an  objection  agaiast  the  esislence  of  wbataBce,  Itfltm 
eoniiol  conceive  of  U»  nmiur^  Let  then  tiy^  whether  Ik^oii 
fonn  a  conoeptibo  of  aa  ^idea,  po^seeeiag  an  indqieoiirat  ^mm 
tence;  of  coosciousneea,  without  a  being  to  be  co— cpooa^  ol aa 
exercise,  without  any  thing  exercised,  or  without  a  aahjad  ef 
that  exercise*  If  they  can  form  diatbct  coneeptiooa|.of  this  Undi 
they  must  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  to  poasoss  minds  o£a  vo^ 
peculiar  stiructure* 

3dly«  J%ie  sckemo  de^irojfo  pereoMlJdmiiiifm 
An  idea  is  a  mere  events  having  a  momenAtfy  eJU8traca,.aad 
then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  afierwaids  ansty 
exactly  resembling  it  in  every  things  but  the  period  ia  whiahk 
exists,  it  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  the  same ;  bal  would  dif- 
fer from  it,  in  consequence  of  being  separated  from  it  fay  tima^ 
just  as  if  the  two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  finom 
each  other  by  place,  and  number.  As  we  could  not  any,  ia  the 
latter  case,  that  the  two  ideas  were  but  one,  or  the  same ;  so  we 
could  no  more  truly  say  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  ftwtifnpl* 
will  make  this  subject  perfectly  &miliar.  Two  equal  parts  of 
space,  separated  frtun  each  other  by  intervening  space,  are  an- 
merically  different,  and  cannot  be  said,  with  even  the  appearance 
of  truth,  to  be  the  same;  but  are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  In  the  same  manner,  two  equal  parts  of 
duration,  separated  by  intervening  duration,  are  intuitive^  dis- 
cerned not  to  be  the  same;  but  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  hour  between  eleven  and  twelve,  which  exiatad  yea* 
tcrday,  cannot  re-exist  to-day,  or  hereafter;  but  has  petisbrf 
for  ever ;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by  God  hiaiaeU^  aiaoa  iH 
re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction.  In  the  > 
it  involves  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  an  idea,  whick  ( 
ed  yesterday,  should  re-eKist  to-day.    On  this  pba,  thcrafMe^ 
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the  90ul  <rf  man  has  no  continued  existence,  except  f<M*  an  indivi- 
sible moment;  and  is  not. the  same  thing,  which  it  was  the  pre- 
ceding hour,  day,  or  3rear;  but  has  varied,  and  become  an  abso- 
lutely new  soul,  through  every  moment,  which  has  passed  since 
it  was  created;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing,  every  mo- 
ment throughout  eternity* 

Should  it  be  alleged,  that  penonml  UtniUy  comiaii  in  Qm- 
seiouineis ;  that  present  or  Jiiiure  idttu,  mttji  he  attended  with  a 
CanicunmuBs  of  the  existence  ^  those  which  are  past ;  and  that 
thus  Identity  may  be  preserved :  I  answer,  that  Bishop  Berkeley 
has  demonstrated,  and  any  man  of  reflection  may  easily  perceive 
the  demonstration,  that  personal  Identity  does  not,  and  cannot, 
consist  in  consciousness*  Consciousness,  instead  of  being  per^ 
sonal  identity  J  is  onbf  the  evidenee  of  it;  as  may  be  easily  and 
unanswerably  proved.  But  no  evidence  can  exist  of  lAaf ,  which 
is  not.  As  in  die  case  supposed,  therefore,  there  is  no  such  iden- 
tity in  fiict ;  no  evidence  of  it  can  exist. 

4thly«  According  to  this  scheme,  it  follows  ^  that  there  is  nothing, 
which  can  be  punished^  or  ressardedy  by  Ood. 

Accoiding  to  the  Scriptures,  God  will  reward,  and  punish,  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt;  and,  according  both 
to  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  administration.  But  the  guilt,  or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
imputable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  those 
ideas^  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  guilt, 
f/t  the  virtue,  existed.  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them 
to  be  capable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  have  all  perished  before 
the  day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.  That  part  of  the 
chain  of  ideas  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment, 
will  have  begun  to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  ended ; 
and  cannot  be  chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  them- 
selves existed.  These  very  ideas,  also^  will  perish  before  the 
poBishment  will  be  begun ;  and  will  not  be  the  ideas  actually 
punished.  Other  ideas,  not  even  then  in  exutence,  but  which 
will  have  begun  to  exist  after  the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence, 
will  be  the  things,  by  which  the  punishment  will  be  experienced. 
Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  intended  by  trial,  reward,  and  punish- 
t¥§9nij  acc<Nrding  to  this  system,  amounts  to  tl^it;  that  there  are 
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man  J  Ghains  of  ideas  and  ^xcicisM^  > 
Ijr  during  a  period,  ^led  a  state  of  tatAitiiiii,''aad  putiy  datiBg 
another  period,  called  a  state  of  reward.  In4iiie  oaae,  thefo* 
ginmng  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  vircaoui  ideas  and  Metdses; 
and  th$  end,  of  happj  ones :  in  another,*  lAs  kigiimimg  ia  ftmwd 
of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises;  and  ihe  md^  of  niserabla-oiim.  I 
presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  sttaBgeconeeptMNS  of  dx 
Creation  and  Proridence  of  God.  u\.  •••      i  ■  • 

fithly.  According  4o  this  tcAetiw^  nsMsr  fnjft,  ner ' 
tsiiU  7       .  u 

In  all  the  views,  which  have  been  fomedlfrf  the 
concerning  vice  and  vfatoe,  or  (if  this  is  saTing  toomlidi)  im  dMse, 
which  have  been  formed  bjr  common  sense,  it^iaa  been  lllufe^ 
sally  deemed  indispensable  to  the  eristerice  of  eithet*,  Itaf  m  na- 
iuml  abiiiijf  to  cAeoft  eiiher  to  obty,  ^  dfao6iy,  lAe  Uim^tki 
$k<nUd  precede,  or  «reeofii}MMy^  lAe  vtrfwe,  or  f As  9<oe  ;  surf  IM 
the  obedience^  or  dtBobedicnce,  ihmild  not  te,  ta  ihe'naimrti  'Scsm^ 
neeessarif.  Accordingly,  a  finite  agent  has  beM  snpfiMed  t0«K- 
ist,  possessed  of  understanding  to  perceive/and  ability  to-dhdoss^ 
that  which  was  good,  or  evil ;  that  which  was  oonfanned,  or  not 
conformed,  to  the  law,  under  which  he  was  placed.  Wlieiiaver  he 
was  unpossessed  of  such  an  ability ;  it  has  been  further  siqipos- 
ed,  that  he  was  incapable  of  either  virtue  or  vice.  Acccffdiag 
to  this  view  of  common  sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seens 
every  where  to  be  formed.  But  according  to  the  schnne,  Wllich 
I  am  opposing,  each  idea  and  exercise  in  the  chain,  is  prodaced 
by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God,  and  must,  &y  nahitmlnieei^ 
sill/,  be  what  it  is.  How,  let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  nmharmi  huh 
of  possibility,  be  otherwise  than  it  is  ?  In  the  first  place,  an 
idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  attribute,  can  never  be  the  subject  of 
die  attribute  of  power;  and  can,  therefore,  do  nothing  towards 
rendering  itself  any  thing  beside  what  it  is.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
in  existence,  to  prevent  itself  firom  being  what  it  is,  until  it  adori- 
ly  becomes  possessed  of  its  proper  character;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  on  this  account  have  prevented  the  existence  of  tkis 
character.  And  thirdly,  it  is  made  irfiat  it  is  by  Omwyoteaci, 
which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose ;  and,  therefore,  is  Utet  it 
is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.    In  what  Bsaaner  ss 
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idea,  or  exercise,  thus  created,  can  be  guilty  for  having  an  ex- 
istence, and  character,  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avoid, 
and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  my* 
self  wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas,  have  perished,  an- 
tecedently to  the  present  volition  or  idea ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  existed, 
they  could  have  no  influence  on  that  which  is  present,  because  it 
had  not  begun  to  exist  until  afler  they  had  perished.  Each  idea 
and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  independent- 
ly of  all  which  precede  it. 

6thly»  7%u  scheme  annihilates  the  influence  of  Motives. 

Motives  in  their  nature  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  being  moved,  or  influenced,  by  them.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  immediately 
created,  what  it  is ;  and  derives  its  nature  and  character,  not  from 
any  preceding  motive,  but  from  Omnipotence.  Motives  can  be 
addressed  only  to  things,  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed. But  the  idea  or  exercise,  which  exists  at  that  time,  in- 
standy  perishes ;  and  can  have  no  possible  influence  on  the  na- 
ture, or  character,  of  the  new  one  which  succeeds  it.  7%if, 
therefore,  which  the  motive  is  intended  to  affect,  is  removed  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  affected 
by  it.  Still,  God  addresses  motives  in  his  word  to  mankind ; 
coouaends  them  for  being  influenced  by  them,  and  blames  them 
for  not  being  thus  influenced.  How  can  this  be  consistent  with 
the  justice  of  God,  when  he  has  himself  made  it  absolutely  im- 
poMible,  that  any  such  influence  should  e^ist  ?  Besides,  if  the 
influence  of  a  motive  really  affected  the  preceding  idea,  and  in 
the  nature,  of  things  it  were  possible,  that  the  influence  should 
oxtend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeed- 
ing one  such  as  it  is,  it  is  plain,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no 
such  influence  can  affect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act 
of  .Omnipotence,  Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  in- 
fluence on  man,  according  to  this  scheme  ^  and  yet  God  propo- 
ses them  to  man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  for  not  being  in- 
fluenced by  them.     Can  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creator? 

7thly«  Minkind  receive  impressions  from  tach  other,  both  of 
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ihaugki  and  voHibm^  or  tf  iim  tmi  estrctft  t  hn  idetu  «niI  tir* 
€rei9e8  can  n$ver  ecmikimimU  a  tonmimmin  ^^Mr  0aitun€t  U 
amf  iking. 

1*0  coiDmQiiieate  Is  an  act ;  and  is  die  resnk  of  power.  Ibt 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  are  diemselves  mm  acts,  jeannoc  be 
the  subjects  of  powers,  and  become  thensehres  actii^.  That 
other  men  communicate  to  ns  many  thoughts  and  voKtitma,  Irtoo 
certain  to  admit  either  of  doabc,  or  ilhistration.  The  oommani- 
cation  certainly  exists,  and  exiits  contiiniaHy.  EidM*,  thm,  'ik/t 
Idea,  iriiich  for  the  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  Ibn,  coasmaai- 
cates  the  apprehensicm  of  itself  to  another  Idea»  wliich  Ibrdie'tilM 
being  is  another  Soul :  or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  powet^Smt- 
▼ejrs  this  appreheniton.  That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  paadve, 
should  act  in  this  manner,  or  any  manner,  is  plainljr  iaqpos- 
Aible,  That  God  should  conrey  to  us  an  apprehensioBi'Ofaa 
Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  gire  us  inesistible  GonvfeCiim  that  it 
IS  conveyed  to  us,  always,  by  a  finite  agent,  is,  so  fiu^aal  cao 
perceive^  the  same  thing  as  merely,  and  miiformly ,  to  ihiMb  m* 
Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  Yet,  as  emysadi 
communication  is  unquestionably  an  act,  it  certainly  is  perfim- 
ed  by  an  agent.  An  Idea ;  a  mere  attribute ;  is  intuitivdy  not 
an  agent,  but  an  eflect  of  agency.  God  is  an  agent  $  but  he  can- 
not delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  (rf*  these  communications  are  firsnght 
with  moral  turpitude ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms ;  are  Mi  of 
malignity,  and  of  blasphemy ;  are  direct,  ana  designed,  tMpta* 
tions  to  sin.  Can  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  JtHOVAB.  b 
it  possible,  that,  where  such  is  the  act,  He  should  be  the  agent! 
Can  wc  attribute  this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  oigselvei 
to  be  guiltless  t  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists  to 
explain  how  ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knoirfedgt  of 
themselves,  to  other  ideas  and  exercises ;  or  how  this  OoBttMni- 
cation  can  be  charged  to  God. 

8thly.  Aceardb^  to  tkit  seA«me,  ilU  Scr^rmt  4oeMm4fik 
ftnevtrenee  ofsainU  isfatn* 

*- According  to  this  scheme,  many  Knks  in  the  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  nrast  be  acknowledged  Ca  be» 
acts  of  mere  disobedience;  and  are  therefore  abeohitely,  ami 
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only  sinful:  wUle  others  in  the  same  chain,  are  considered  as 
acts  of  mere  obedience;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only, 
virtuous  or  holy.  In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call 
good  men»  or  Christians,  are  alternately  perfectly  holy,  and  per- 
fectly sinful.  &•  Johny  in  his  first  epistle,  fifth  chapter,  and 
eighteenth  verse,  says,  fVe  hum,  that  wHmqww  u  bom  qf  Godj 
nnneth  not}  but  kt  that  is  begotten  of  God,  ketpUh  hmitlfi  and 
that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  noim  As  this  is  said  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  is  true.  But  in  what  sense  is  it  true  ?  Certainly  not 
in  the  absolute  sense,  thai  he  who  ie  bom  of  Ood^  does  not. cam" 
mii  any  ein:  for  the  same  apostle  says,  chapter  i.  8,  If  we  toy, 
thai  we  have  no  sin,  «s  deceive  omreelves;  and  the  truth  ie  not  in 
sit.  In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  vie  that  At,  who  is  bom 
tf  (Sodj  does  not  become  absolutely  a  eimurm  Yet  in  the  case 
supposed,  every  such  person  becomes  absolutely  a  sinner.  For 
Hiany  such  ideas  and  exercises  in  the  long  chain,  which  extends 
through  life  are  absolutely  sinfid,  during  their  existence;  and 
each  of  these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  Mm^  for  the  time 
being.  For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such 
period,  nothing  eke  existing. 

Thus,  if  the  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  from 
girace,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately ;  becomes  absolutely  a 
'  saint,  and  absolutely  a  sinner;  is  perfecdy  an  object  of  the  di- 
vine abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in  thou- 
aands  andimillions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  abeUors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

Mhly.  Uns  scheme  eontradiets  intuitive  certain^. 

So  &r  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers,  and,  if  the 
aubfect  were  fiaurly  proposed,  would  be  by  every  man,  that  we  are 
•11  intuitively  certain  of  our  own  existence.  But  I  am  not  more 
certain,  that  I  emisty  than  thai  I  act ;  that  I  perceive,  think,  speak, 
reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into  execution.  I  am  as 
intnitively  certain,  that  a  something,  denoted  by  the  word  /  or 
myself,  is  a  cause  of  certain  effects ;  an  agent,  performing  certain 
•otioBs;  as  I  am  of  any  possible  proposition.  These  efiects, 
I  also  intuitively  know,  would  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an 
agent,  or  cause.    My  actions  are  intuitively  seen  by  me  not  to 
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be  eflfects  of  an  extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myselfi 
It  is  metaphysically  tme,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible certainty  to  be  true,  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions,  which 
I  caU  mine,  are  really  mine ;  and  are  brought  into  existence  by  an 
active  power,  which  I  intuitively  perceive  myself  continually  to 
exercise.  They  are  not  the  thoughts,  or  volitions,  of  another; 
but  are  certainly  discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  individual,  to  determine  for  himself.  The  proprie* 
ty  of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  there 
is  no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view 
of  mankind :  since,  whatever  any  man  can  know  concerning  it, 
he  can  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within  himself 
As  the  heart  of  man  answers  to  the  htart  of  marij  just  as  thefau 
answereth  to  the  face  in  the  water;  I  am  warranted  to  ccmdude, 
that  every  other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  experiences 
just  such  views,  as  I  experience ;  and  possesses  the  same  evi- 
dence, which  I  possess. 

But  if  this  evidence  does  not  assure  me,  that  I  exist  as  an  agent, 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operating,  it  will, 
I  think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  that  there  is  any 
such  agent.     The  highest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency ; 
of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  an  effect,  of  the 
production  of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effects,  and  there- 
fore of  the  necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  exis- 
tence and  government  of  all  things,  is  found  by  me  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  agency.     The  certainty,  perceived  by 
mere  mental  inspection,  that  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind 
are  produced  by  my  own  active  power,  is  a  higher  certainty, 
than  that,  with  which  I  perceive  any  other  changes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  active  power.     All  other  certainty  of  the 
production  of  such  changes  is  presented  by  sensitive  experience, 
or  derived  from  reasoning,  founded  on  this  experience.     But  it 
is  clear,  that  sensitive  experience  furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind 
always  less  certain  and  indubitable,  than  that,  which  is  seen  by 
mental  inspection.     If,  then,  we  cannot  rely  on  the  feict,  that  we 
are  such  agents,  when  it  is  exhibited  with  the  certainty  of  mental 
inspection ;  we  shall  be  .much  less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  facti 
(hat  there  are  any  other  such  agents ;  because  it  mutt  alwaya  be 
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supported  by  evidence,  in  its  own  nature  inferior,  aad  in  a  less 
degree  requiring,  or  warranting,  our  assent.  The  admission, 
therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  directly,  and  fundamentally,  weaken, 
if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  we  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  ac- 
tive powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the 
state  of  things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain 
of  ideas  and  exercises.  Every  argument  against  the  existence 
of  man,  as  a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  lie  with  the  same 
force  against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent* 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  difficulty  in  supposing, 
that  an  Omnipotent  agent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  sudi 
an  agent  can  be  self-existent ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  God  can 
create  finite  agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains 
of  ideas  and  exercises ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and 
mdependently  of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  exhibit  man  as  an  agent,  such  as  I 
have  described.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  fellow-apos- 
tles, says,  3  Corinthians  vi.  1,  Wt  then,  as  workers  together  with 
God,  beseech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vaium 
And  again,  1  Corinthians  iv.  15,  Fhr  though  ye  have  ten  thou- 
sand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  nuiny  fathers  :  for  m 
Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  GospeL  In  the  first 
of  these  passages,  the  Apostle  directly  asserts,  that  he  and  his 
companions  are  workers  together  with  God  in  the  great  business  of 
promoting  the  salvation  of  men  :  In  the  second,  t/uit  he  has  been 
mn  agent,  or  active  instrument,  that  is,  he  has  been  active,  in  con* 
junetian  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  the  regeneration  of 
ihe  Corinthians.  As  he  spoke  this  by  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit, 
it  cannot  but  be  true  ;^  and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  natural- 
ly strikes  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  mankind ;  because  it 
was  written  chiefly  for  them ;  and  because  they  could  understand 
the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more, 
in  which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.  Every  page  of  the  Bible, 
stoost,  will  furnish  many,  as  exiuressive  of  4he  same  thing,  as 
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those  which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are  sufficient ;  and,  if 
these  will  not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be.  If  the 
Apostles  were  workere  together  with  Qoi;  then  they  were  not 
merely  passive.  If  St.  Pffti/  really  h^piA  the  CornUhian  Chris- 
tiam^  in  the  spiritual  sense ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive. 
He  was  not  merely  an  effect;  but,  while  he  was  formed  by  Cre- 
ative power,  and  was  in  this  sense  an  effect  of  that  power ;  he  was 
also  formed  an  agent,  a  cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active 
power,  capable  of  spontaneous  exertion ;  of  volitions  which  were 
its  own ;  and  of  motivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions 
and  actions  in  itself,  and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 
I  have  thus  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  my  own  view;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
have  shown,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  have  opposed,  is  erroneous 
in  itself,  and  is  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and  eminendy 
absurd.  Eack  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be  left  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  whether  the  doctrine,  contended  against,  be  tme 
or  fiJse,  Scriptural  or  anti-scriptural ;  whether  the  soul  of  Man 
be  a  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises ;  each  created  for  the  moment, 
and  then  perishing  for  ever ;  a  concatenation  of  mere  events,  in 
their  nature  fleeting  and  vanishing,  and  incapable  of  any  perma- 
nent existence,  even  for  an  hour ;  or  whether  it  is  a  spirit ;  a  sub- 
stance ;  a  permanent  being ;  the  subject  of  a  continued  exis- 
tence ;  an  agent,  possessed  of  active  powers ;  capable  of  volun^ 
tarily  originating  important  designs,  and  carrying  them  into  ex< 
ecution ;  and  thus  becoming  a  worker  together  with  Ood  in  the 
interesting  purposes  of  his  eternal  kingdom.  According  to  die 
latter  of  these  schemes,  the  soul  of  man  is  one ;  created  at  oaf 
time ;  and  continuing  the  same,  as  to  its  substance  and  naturs^ 
throughout  eternity :  according  to  the  other,  the  soul,  far  the 
time  being,  is  the  idea,  or  exercise,  existing  at  that  time ;  ctmt^ 
mencing  its  existence  with  the  existence  of  the  idea,  and  pe- 
rishing with  it.  Of  course,  instead  of  one  soul,  there  are  in  each 
chain  as  many,  as  there  are  ideas  and  exercises  in  that  chain:  thai 
is,  millions  literally  innumerable.  If  this  scheme  can  be  seri- 
ously adopted,  rationally  understood,  and  satisfactorily  realised, 
by  any  man ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner,  which  I  confess  my^ 
self  unable  to  comprehend,  and  by  a  mind,  possessed  of  views 
and  reasonings,  to  which  I  can  make  no  pretension. 
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1  Corinthians  x«  31» 

Whether^  thtrtfort^  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  alt  l#» 
the  glory  o/God* 

Is  the  three  Ia$t  discourses,  I  have  eonsidered  the  Creation^  and 
MUwrty  of  Man.  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  our  view 
by  a  systeia  of  Theology,  is  The  End,  for  which  man  foot  nude. 
By  this,  I  mean  the  principal  purpote,  which  he  %$  fitted  to  answer; 
the  iking,  which  Qod  had  principally  m  view  m  bringing  Man  ini9 
csjtienef. 

The  hnportance  of  this  subject  can  need  very  litde  illustratioo* 
TIm  question.  For  what  end  was  I  made  ;  or,  what  end  are  my  e^w* 
tenee  emd  faculties  designed  to  answer^  is  instinctively  realized 
by.  every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  of  any  real  moment  t» 
hinself. 

In  die  text,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the  glory 
rf  Chd.  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  tme 
cod,  for  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  attempt 
toabow, 

L  What  it  is  to  glorify  God : 

II.  1%at  this  is  eonstittUed  by  Him  the  chief  end  of  mem:  nndtf 

III.  T%e  Propriety  of  this  divine  constitution. 
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I«  /  ihall  aitempt  to  $kam  what  Ui$to  glorify  Ood*    - 

In  the  Scriptures,  mankind  are  frequently  required  to  ^orify 
their  Creator.  But  it  is  perfecd j  plain,  that  thty  cmmoij  m  miff 
manner,  or  degree j  change  hi$  naiure^  or  the  eiaie  of  kit  peffee- 
tions :  these  being  absolutely  withoui  variableneiSj  or  shadom  ef 
turning.  It  may,  I  think,  be  said,  not  only  with  truth,  but  with 
the  highest  reverence,  that  God  himself  cannot  alter  his  perfec* 
tions.  Indeed  this  is  directly  declared  in  the  text,  wfaidi  I  hate 
partially  quoted.  Yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  thai  God  can  gtotify 
himself;  that  is,  make  himself  glorious^  iy  acting  in  Much  a  man- 
ner, as  is  approved  by  his  omn  infinite  wisdom,  and  at  will  ditplm/ 
the  glory  of  his  character  to  the  view  of  his  hielligoni  ereaharu. 
In  a  manner,  generally  resembling  this,  those  creatures,  and- 
among  them  mankind,  can  also  glorify  him  ?  that  is,  they  van 
act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  glory  to  each  other,  and  in 
this  way  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  approbation. 

To  glorify  God,  in  this  sense,  is, 

1st.  To  know  him* 

The  perfections  of  God  are  the  glory  of  his  character.  In  or 
der  that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  an- 
other, it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  he  should  first  know  them,  or 
understand  what  they  are :  this  knowledge  being  the  basis,  oa 
which  all  other  regard  to  them  must  be  founded.  Without  this 
knowledge,  mankind  might  indeed  glorify  God,  as  he  is  glorified 
by  the  mute,  passive,  incogitative  works  of  his  hands  ;  such  as  earth, 
plants,  and  trees ;  that  is,  by  being  displays  of  his  power  and 
skill  to  conscious  beings ;  but  they  cannot  in  this  manner  ^oriff 
him,  as  hUelligefU  beings* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knowing  Qod,  so  as  to  glorjfy  kim,  de- 
notes, that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character y  and  not  th^se 
which  are  false  and  imaginary.  All  the  imaginary  views,  which 
we  form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  fash- 
ioned by  our  own  minds.  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which 
we  form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  be  said,  with  a  small  alteratioa 
of  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  JsuorrypH 
ble  God  into  an  image  made  by  comtpHhle  man;  and  an  image, 
also,  usually  made  like  unto  him  ;  always  debasing  the  characMr 
of  JiHovAHy  and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 
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The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  from  his  Works, 
or  from  his  Word.  To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract. 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Bi- 
ble, his  intelligent  creatures  can  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  This  knowledge  we  acquire  just  so  far,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  true  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
his  word ;  and  no  farther.  Erroneoas  schemes  of  Philosophy, 
and  false  systems  of  Divinity,  contain,  and  convey,  so  far  as  they 
are  erroneous,  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all ;  and  can  never,  by 
themselves,  be  the  means  of  glorifying  him.  Therefore  they  can 
never  become  of  any  real  value  to  us.  As  this  knowledge  can 
be  gained  only  by  study ;  so,  if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall 
devote  ourselves,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his 
works  and  of  his  word. 

3dly.  To  think  of  him  in  a  manner^  suited  to  his  character. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  immensely  great,  glorious,  and 
wonderful ;  and  jusdy  claim  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner, 
corresponding  with  their  exalted  nature.  They  claim,  particular- 
ly, to  be  thought  of  by  us  frequently,  daily,  many  times  a  day, 
and  ID  a  sense  alway.  Nothing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so 
great  a  share  of  our  thoughts :  nothing  else,  therefore,  should  in 
any  measure  engross  them  to  so  great  a  degree.  God  is  infinite- 
ly greater,  wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures ;  and  justly  de- 
mands, that  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  him,  in  a  preference 
to  lA«m,  which  is  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge 
against  the  wicked,  and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  that  Ood  is 
noi  in  all  their  thoughts.  It  is  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who 
voluntarily  glorify  him,  that  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts.  If  we 
would  belong  to  the  number  of  such  beings ;  he  must  be  in  all  our 
thoughts ;  that  is,  we  must  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  unceasingly. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him  willingly,  or 
with  pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Crea- 
tioa  and  Providence ;  that  we  regard  him  as  the  original  and  uni- 
versal Agent ;  as  present,  acting,  and  visible,  in  every  thing, 
which  is  great,  or  good ;  as  particularly  visible  in  the  things, 
with  which  we  are  conversant  in  our  own  personal  afflictions, 
and  blessings,  in  those  of  our  friends,  and  in  those  of  our  coun- 
try ;  in  his  dispensations  to  his  church,  and  in  his  government  of 
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the  world.  As  these  things  are  chiefly  explained  to  us  in  tke 
Scriptures ;  so  we  should  especially  think  of  God,  a$  his  charac- 
ter is  there  unfolded ;  and  labour  peculiarly  to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think  of 
him  justly :  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exalt- 
ed ;  suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  great  and 
wonderful  character,  which  he  has  discovered  of  himself  in  hif 
works,  and  in  his  word. 

3dly.  To  love  him* 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings. 
In  order  to  glorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  only  disoen, 
but  also  relish,  this  character ;  that  we  wish  well  to  the  iiiitha<- 
ancc  and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect 
happiness,  which  he  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  ex- 
cellence and  the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure^  with  nprmu 
benevolence  to  him  ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and 
glory,  of  his  character,  with  stqireme  complacency  ;  and  that  we 
feel  the  benefits,  bestowed  on  us  and  ours,  with  ttftreme  grwii- 
lude.  Love,  in  the  general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  dll 
the  exercises  of  piety ;  of  reverence,  submission,  dependence} 
resignation,  confidence,  hope,  and  joy.  When,  therefore,  it  ii 
here  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorif) 
him ;  it  is  intended,  that,  to  this  end,  we  must  become  the  sub- 
jects of  all  these  exercises.  Nor  is  this  all,  which  is  necessary* 
We  must  also  become  the  subjects  of  them  habitually,  and  un- 
ceasingly ;  and,  the  more  wc  know  of  his  character,  the  more 
we  must  delight  in  it ;  and  thus  render  to  him  a  continuaUy  in- 
'  creasing  tribute  of  piety.  All  this,  and  this  only,  is  glorifying 
God  with  the  heart ;  the  most  exalted  and  noble  of  our  moral 
faculties :  for  this  is  that  conduct  of  the  heart,  which  is  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  beloved. 

4thly.  To  serve  him. 

God  is  originality  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart 
with  his  precepts ;  and  is  never  in  the  primer  sense  obeyed,  ei- 
ecpt  in  those  cases,  where  such  a  correspondence  exists*  But 
to  serve  him,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also,  the  conformity  of 
our  external  conduct  to  his  most  holy  will.  Accordingly,  he  has 
prescribed  to  us,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  obedience  which 
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18  seated  in  the  heart,  but  also  the  various  modes,  in  which  this 
spirit  operates  usefully  towards  Him,  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
ourselves.  Towards  him  immediately,  it  operates  usefully,  and 
amiably,  in  the  several  acts  of  worship,  public  and  private,  en- 
joined in  the  Scriptures ;  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  in  the 
several  duties  of  patriotism,  kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and 
charity ;  and  towards  ourselves  in  the  duties  of  diligence,  meek- 
ness, humility,  temperance,  and  general  self-denial.  In  these 
things,  at  large,  we  are  especially  employed  as  active  beings ; 
and  glorify  God,  both  by  conforming  our  conduct  to  his  charac- 
ter and  pleasure,  and  by  exhibiting  this  conformity  to  the  view 
of  our  fellow-men. 

5thly.  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.  This  chat 
racter  is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  formed  of  per- 
fection endlessly  diversified.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  infinitely 
great ;  on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.  It  involves,  also, 
all  the  varieties  of  greatness  and  beauty.  Innumerable  displays 
and  diversities  of  both  greatness  and  beauty,  are  made  to  us  in 
those  parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind.  All  these  are  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty 
and  greatness,  originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  re- 
flections of  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Moral  great- 
ness and  moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the 
image  of  Ood  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that,  in  which  man  was  origin- 
ally created ;  that,  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  that,  in  which  God  himself  es- 
pecially delights ;  and  that,  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  es- 
pecially relished  by  us.  The  greatness  of  God  is  properly 
the  object  of  reverence  and  admiration :  the  beauty  of  his  cha- 
racter is  properly  the  object  of  love  :  names,  which  in  different 
modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure,  or  delight,  existing  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  This  delight  is  spontaneously  experienced  by  all 
Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to  glorify  their  Maker.  All 
tibese  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in  him;  and,  whether  that 
happiness  is  gained  from  the  contemplation  of  his  character,  or 
feund  in  bis  works  and  dispensations ;  whether  it  springs  up  in 
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p0tce  and  iel£«PIHrol»liDO,  or  in  die  vecijpracated 
ot  our  fellow-Gieatvres;  whether  it  it  fiintahBd  by  fiRient  eop 
jofmeaiy  or  is  anticipated  in  the  deli^hcfal  iovecaace  of  hepe; 
it  is  all  finally  referred  to  him  akme^as  itfr  sole  Author^  '9}r  f^^ 
ry.  such  niod  he  is  regarded  as  ikafumimn  ^  Umrng  wium, 
whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasiire  to  the  unmuobared  area- 
tares,  which  he  has  asade.  7   . . ,  •     // 

I  have  considered  the  eigoyment  of  (Sod,  at  omi  of  riif.ineanf 
qi  gkmfying  him,  ui^der  a  distinct  head,  beoauae,  it.  ia  uspaD^ 
ooDsidered  as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  miadi  and  nql  bepune 
ido  not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  g^wat  measure  indnded  qiider  the 
Anner  heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  cUoflgr  ioaiid  in  the 
exercises  already  specifics  and,  whenever  we  are  theaulg^cti 
of  those  exercises,  we  are  also  the  subfects  of  coarespcsading  en- 
joyment. 

Even  in  this  wculd,  such  enjoyment  is  experienced^  in.  no  imdl 
degree^by  good  men.  In  the  fiitiire  world,  it  wiU  fill  the  oriadi 
ofaUgkMritolbeingB.  There  they  wiUidkoU  their  Makcr^be* 
(pyhce,  and  ibisw,  in^some  meainre,  at  Oeyfae  one  kmmm* .  Bm 
ik^if  iotlc,  and  mm^  ilmi  ike  L&rd  U  g^od/  Atrt  ikt^sr^mtk  m 
the  Lordj  andj^  w  lis  God  tftkeir  Mmlvaiiom.  Tlieee  they  wiV 
find/u/nett  ofjifj/9  and  plea9urt$  for  ever  more  ;  and  there,  Oid 
will  he  all  m  alL 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustni- 
lion.  When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,  that  he  is,  is 
our  view,  deserving  of  being  thus  studied  and  known.  When  we 
entertain  high  and  noble  thoughts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in 
the  most  direct  manner,  that  his  perfections  are  sufficiently  great 
and  glorious  to  claim  such  thoughts  of  us.  When  we  love  hint 
we  show,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  k>vely«  When 
we  serve  him,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  ofprac* 
lice,  that  he  is  a  sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served,  and  served 
voluntarily.  When  we  enjoy  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view, 
he  is  an  object,  great  and  good,  beautiful  and  desirable.  When 
we  exercise  ourselves  in  all  these  ways  vnth  tvprt$me  dtwimm^ 
hearty  and  pake  God  the  object  of  a  regard,  which  admits  of  as 
comparison  with  any  other,  we  testify,  that  he  is  greater,  bellerf 
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and  more  desirable,  thatn  all  things  ;  a  BSeing,  to  whom  iione  can 
be  equal,  none  can  be  second. 

II«  7V>  gt^f^fy  God  is  eonstituied  Ay  Am,  iht  chief  end  of  Man. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 

1st.  God  hasy  in  the  Scr^turtSj  enjoined  this  conduct  as  the  ofdy 
dsAjf  of  Man* 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of 
man,  he  himself  perfecdy  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  has 
certainly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.  But 
tUs  he  has  enjoined;  and  this  is  all  which  he  has  enjoined. 
This,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  required  with  die  promise  of 
eteiiial  life  to  obedience,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death 
to  disobedience :  both  showmg  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he 
esteemed  this  End  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  allurement  of  an  infinite  reward,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  terror  of  an  infinite  punishment.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  regarded  the  end  as  of  infinite  value  ;  and  that, 
since  he  has  commanded  nothing  else,  be  esteemed  nothing  else 
as  being  comparatively  of  any  value. 

2dly.  From  the  nature  of  the  case^  it  is  evident  j  that  this  is  the 
highest  and  wAlest  endj  which  man  can  accomplish. 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  con- 
siderations, suggested  under  the  following  head ;  1  shall  only  ob- 
serve her^  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  cimsequence  follows 
in  a  manner,  which  allows  of  no  debate. 

HI.  I  shall  notD  attempt  to  exhibit  the  pn^priety  of  this  divine 
eonsiihiiionm 

This  I  think  will  plainly  appear  firom  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

Ist  When  €rod  created  the  Universe j  he  created  it^  thai  he  might 
It'ori^  himself. 

That  this  was  the  end  of  all  the  works  of  Ood,  has,  it  is  ap* 
prdmided,  been  made  sufficiently  evident  in  a  former  discourse ; 
and  will,  therefore,  need  no  illustration  at  the  present  time.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  inherent  glory, 
Xift  excellence,  of  the  Creator  was  possible;  or  is  in  this  asser- 
tikm  supposed  to  have  been  possiUe.  This,  dierefore,  was  not| 
and  oould  not  be,  a  part  of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  this 
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great  work.  But  his  glory  couM  be  manifiMtedi  uid  tbe  ttaii- 
festation  of  it  b  what,  both  in  the  Scriptam,  and  id  aU  inmai 
thedlogical  discourses,  is  iatended  by  the  glorificalkii  nf  God. 
To  show  his  own  character,  to  unfold  his  power,  JcDowledge*  aad 
goodness,  to  creatures  capable  of  undentaoding  thets,  was  the 
supreme  object,  which  he  had  in  view,  in  the  ptodactiop.ofal 
beings,  and  all  events* 

St.  John  declares,  that  Chd  it  love.  In  other  wotds,  bencfai 
lence  is .  the  sum  of  bis  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar  aai 
distinguishing  glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that,  which  be  hi^ 
self  esteems  his  glory ;  that,  for  which  he  chiefly  values  liimseiff 
that,  which  is  the  {Hime  object  of  his  own  complaceaGy.  Thii 
perfection,  then,  he  intended  especially  to  manifiBst  to  liis  Iv 
telligent  Creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love,  and  to  produce,  bs^ 
piness ;  and,  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  love,  and  to  jwodoce,  ih 
finite  happiness.  As,  therefore,  benevolence  is  the  iBOving  ptiB- 
ciple  in  the  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spring,  and  ts 
which  they  are  all  conformed ;  it  is  evident,  that,  with  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  contrive,  and  pow^  sufficient  toezecnie, 
whatever  it  dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  Mind,  all  its  dic- 
tates will  of  course  be  accomplished.  The  good,  therefore,  in 
which  infinite  benevolence  delights,  was  originally  chosen,  has 
been  actually  begun,  is  uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  will  be  ab> 
solutely  completed. 

2dly.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  he  has  created  umti- 
t  tier  able  Creatures^  capable  of  voluntariljf  co-operating  with  him  m 
this  great  design* 

Angels  and  men,  and  probably  many  other  beings,  are  fom- 
ed  in  the  image  of  God ;  and,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  the  three 
great  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  motivity.  They  sr^ 
therefore,  capable,  not  only  of  being  pajfsive  subjects^  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed,  and  discerned;  but  of  being 
also  Agents^  by  whom  his  glory  may  be  perceived,  loved,  enjoy* 
ed,  and  voluntarily  promoted.  The  end,  therefore,  for  n^ick* 
these  beings  were  made,  though  generally  the  same  with  that, 
for  which  inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  essentially  difiisr* 
ent,  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  theok  • 
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ferior  creatures,  such  as  exist  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
imal  kingdoms,  are  means  of  the  glory  of  God,  merely  as  it 
displayed  in  their  nature,  structure,  and  uses ;  while  they,  at 
i  same  time,  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  being  such  means., 
d  perfectly  inactive  towards  promoting  it :  contributing  to  it 
jrely  as  passive  effects ;  just  as  a  watch  is  a  medium  of  display- 
r  the  skill  of  the  maker.  Intelligent  beings,  on  the  other  hand, 
ing  possessed  of  active  powers,  are  not  only  such  displays  of 
J  divine  glory  in  their  nature  and  structure  ;  but  are  able,  also, 
discern,  so  far  as  their  powers  extend,  the  desirableness  of 
?  divine  glory,  to  choose  it  as  the,  supreme  object  of  all  their 
signs  and  efforts,  and  to  consecrate  to  th^  promotion  of  it,  all 
Jir  labours,  throughout  eternity.  Such  creatures,  are  of  course 
pable  of  glorifying  God  in  a  two-fold  manner;  viz.  by  the  ele- 
ted  and  important  endowments,  of  which  they  are  possessed, 
d  in  the  voluntary  exertion  of  their  active  powers  towards  the 
:omplishment  of  the  same  end.  Thus  they  are  fer  more  noble, 
alted,  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than  any  other  crea- 
ks* 

Sdly.  God  only  can  direct  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of 
$  illustrious  end. 

That  there  is  a  possible  good,  capable  of  involving  all,  which 
on  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable ;  that  immensity  furnishes 
Bcient  room,  and  eternity  a  sufficient  duration,  for  its  accom- 
shment ;  that  God  in  his  Omniscience  comprehends  this  sys- 
n,  by  his  Omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  Goodness,  or  Bene- 
lence,  is  disposed,  to  bring  it  into  existence;  and  that  const- 
antly he  has  begun,  and  will  accomplish  it;  are,  unless  I  am 
reived,  truths  too  clear  to  be  rationally  doubted.  I  shall,  at 
B  time,  take  them,  therefore,  for  granted. 
But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  God  only  could  originall} 
^e*  devised  such  a  system :  all  other  minds  being,  without  a 
egtion,  infinitely  too  limited  for  such  a  work.  The  beings  and 
mts,'  which  it  demands  and  contains,  are  innumerable  and 
llessly  diversified ;  and  one  of  them  is  far  too  difficult  a  con- 
mnce  to  have  been  formed  by  any  mind,  less  than  Omniscient. 
A»  God  only  could  have  devised  this  immense  and  glorious 
>lem  at  first ;  so  none  but  God  is,  at  the  present  or  any  other 
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period  of  its  existence,  poisested  ifnffidmi  tfStdbasto  dktA 
the  innumerable  parts  of  the  vast  machine,  and  diw  iairtiminra 
ble  operations,  to  this  great  end.  All  the  pitrtSt'  nid  all  dieir 
operations,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  perfect  ttocooqiiiBli* 
ment.  The  failure  of  either,  even  in  a  single  instance,  wodd  be 
a  defect ;  and  a  defect  attended  with  an  importance,  incenceivi* 
ble  by  any  mind,  but  His.  The  mischieft,  which  would  ^floir 
from  such  a  defect  in  the  progress  of  «temity,caii  be 
ed  by  no  finite  understanding.  Accordin^y  he  has'inf 
that  the  least  event  does  not  come  to  pass ;  that  a  spwrr^m  dm 
not  fall  to  the  ground;  that  a  hair  does  not  Ml  froti  oar  i 
without  his  direction.  How  evident  is  it  then,  that  die 
ment  of  the  whole  system  demands  his  constant  ovctaighc,  adl 
control. 

At  the  same  time,  hit  Powers  as  every  man  Will  readfly  ac^ 
knowledge,  is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  thb  purpose.  The 
hand,  which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Univ^ne  the  woffUi  trf 
which  it  is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  than.  The  pav- 
er, by  which  seasons  revolve ;  days  and  nights  return;  light, tail 
warmth,  and  rains  descend;  vegetation  springs;  animal  andii* 
tional  energy  is  quickened;  the  sunshine  of  Intelligence,  and  die 
flame  of  Virtue,  are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  ani* 
verse  were  set  in  motion ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eti^ 
nity  peopled  with  being ;  must  still  continue  its  unremitted  ex- 
ertions, or  the  whole  system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  iato 
ruin. 

Hot  is  the  divine  Benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
.same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  suflSciently  vast,  sofficiendj 
invariable,  so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  aoaaas- 
sailable  by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  wiNuiness,  so  unsoscepd- 
ble  of  decay,  as  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  ultioiate  condncPof 
so  numerous,  varying,  and  important  interests. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  contlpl, 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goo^ 
ness,  the  vast  machine  of  the  universe ;  the  great  and  divine  p» 
pose,  for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  TWi 
immense  good,  therefcNre,  infinitely  desirable  to  the  eye 
^nd  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable. 
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Otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place  but  de- 
solation and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unless  Intelligeni  beings  voluniariljf  co-operate  with  God 
in  promoting  this  great  endy  it  can  never  be  accomplished. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntary  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a 
primary  part,  of  the  end  itself.  There  is  in  such  beings  no  other 
virtue,  beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the  virtue  of 
Intelligent  creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the 
thief  constituent  of  the  divine  glory ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the 
divine  complacency  in  created  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is,  under  God,  the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that 
happiness,  which  they  were  intended  to  enjoy  throughout  eterni- 
ty* It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus 
cooperate  with  their  Creator;  the  end  of  their  existence,  and 
that  of  all  things,  can  never  be  accomplished. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  (rod 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and 
Bttsguided  Christians ;  and,  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of 
divines.  I  have  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  different  occasion ; 
bnt  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it  again. 

7%e  Independence  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  fact  y  that 
^natures  are  unnecessary  to  his  purposes  ^  for  by  making  them,  he 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary ;  nor  in  the  fact ^  thai 
Ub  happiness  would  have  been  equally  perfect  ^  if  he  had  never  be- 
gun  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence;  for  the  Scriptures  in- 
Corm  us,  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.  But,  if  he 
had  formed  no  works,  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  ex- 
ifltaice ;  and  therefore  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far 
incomplete.  The  independence  of  Grod  consists  in  his  eAsolute 
n^fidencyfor  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes;  and  in  the 
dktohtie  certainty^  which  that  stfficiency  furnishes^  that  all  AiV 
fmrposts  will  be  accomplished.  So  long  as  these  remain,  he  can- 
not but  be  absolutely  Independent.  The  necessity  of  the  exis- 
teDce,and  voluntary  co-operation,  of  Intelligent  creatures 
poiposes  of  God^  affects  not.  therefore.  h\^  independ( 
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manner  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  im- 
portant part,  of  those  very  works  of  God,  which  he  has  chosen 
and  brought  into  existence,  in  which  he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever 
rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  many  InUlUgerU  beingg  do  not 
thus  co-operate  with  their  Maker ;  and  thatj  thtrtfore^  he  wiU^ 
thus  far  y  be  disappointed^  as  to  the  accomplishmeni  ofkU  designs. 
If  this  should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the  objector,  for 
an  answer,  to  the  case  of  Josephs  brtthren^  together  with  bit 
comment  upon  their  conduct:  Yt  meamt  it  for  evil^  bui  Chi 
meant  it  for  good.  From  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Asq^ 
rian  Monarch,  as  explained  by  God  himself,  Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  objector  may  learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  dis- 
obedience as  truly  accomplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  be 
ings  by  their  obedience  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  op- 
position, he  will  bring  good  out  of  the  evil,  which  they  design; 
that  still  his  counsel  will  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleaswrt. 
But  his  pleasure  would  ndt  be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be 
displayed,  in  the  same  perfect  manner,  if  no  Intelligent  creatures 
were  to  obey  him  by  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in  his  de- 
signs. In  this  case,  the  whole  face  of  the  universe  would  be 
changed,  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and  distressing  aspect  be  spread 
over  the  system  of  Creation  and  Providence. 

5thly.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co-operate  with  the  dc- 
signs  of  Gody  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
is  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co- 
operation. But  this  is  far  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As 
none,  but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  Co  be 
done  ;  so  it  is  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to 
the  promotion  of  his  designs,  must  coincide  with  his  directions. 
It  has  been  already  observed,  that  ihey  cannot  direct  themselves; 
and  that  he  alone  can  direct  them.  As  every  part  of  his  designs 
is  necessary  to  their  perfection  ;  so  it  is  plain,  that  he,  who  alone 
knows  what  is  necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct 
of  them,  who  do  not.  All  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and 
labours,  must,  therefore,  be  guided  by  him  f  and,  with  an  impli- 
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eit  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  rectitude,  be  entirely  confomH 
ed  to  whatever  he  prescribes.  To  his  direcium^  the  heart  must 
implicidy  conform  itself,  as  well  as  to  his  general  will ;  and  be 
disposed  not  only  to  glorify  him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  ex* 
actiy  that  manner,  which  he  is  pleased  to  point  out.  Unless 
this  manner  be  pursued ;  the  object  itself  must  eventually  fail  of 
its  perfect  accomplishment. 

6thly.  Ai  iuch  a  confarmitjf  0/  hearty  and  of  effort y  comisis  all 
ike  worth,  and  all  ike  happinets  of  Rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  na- 
tural. To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense, 
all  that  is  excellent,  great,  and  lovely.  To  serve  him,  is  to  do 
all  that  is  amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all 
that  is  pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures. 
Trub  happiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  conduct.  It  i$  more  blested,  says  our  Saviour, 
to  give,  than  to  receive.  It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded 
by  God,  but  more  happy  in  itself;  necessarily,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  more  happy.  In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a 
more  happy  condition  of  being,  than  to  receive  good.  But  all 
worth  consists  in  doing  good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it 
is  done.  In  this  course  of  conduct,  therefore,  both  happiness  and 
worth  are  found  with  the  highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree ;  or,  in  better  language,  both  are  found  here  only.  But 
doing  good  and  glorifying  God,  are  convertible  phrases ;  denot- 
ing exactly  the  same  thing,  with  one  trifling  exception :  viz.  that 
tbe  former  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  less  extensive,  than  that 
wliicfa  is  OMnmonly  attached  to  the  latter. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the  nUndie 
tngroued  by  an  object,  which  knows  no  limits  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  efibrts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exalted. 
Mo  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  should  limit  its 
Tiews,  desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Ap- 
proved al  way  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater 
its  efforts  are,  it  sees  no  bound  set  to  them,  except  by  its  ca- 
pacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employawDl  erf  every 
rational  being,  whose  heart,  and  labours,  are  <d||||||||||^||||^'to 
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Um  pleasure  of  hit  Maker*  iU  g99i^  me^mOg  dmm,  wmif  jM; 
in  the  progrew  of  the  system^  of  biemnmg.  iwimiieify  grmU 
Where'  the  joiAt  labours  of  anj  society  are  diiecled .  aolelj  is 
the  purpose  of  producbg  happiness,  these  bboonty  if  wisely  di- 
rected, must  of  course  furnish  happiness,  proportioned  to*  their 
oztent,  energy,  and  duration.  In  the  diTine  kingdoniy  a  aoeic^ 
greater  than  the  human  mind  can  estimate,  all  the  mombeni  sf 
which  direct  their  labours  by  the  unerring  wisdon  ^  Ood,  osn^ 
tributing  its  united  efforts  throughout  eternity  to  the  nere  pmdno- 
^tion  d*  happiness,  must  eflfectuate  this  gkvioos  obyect  in  a  de- 
gree, transcending  the  comprehension  of  eiery  mind,  eiceft 
the  Omniscient.  These  eflRuts,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  aH 
mde  in  circumstances 'the  most  auspicious,  and  with  provisioB 
the  most  ample,  for  the  great  end  of  effectuating  ha|ipiacin. 
Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  whoU  system.  The  cacumntanoe^ 
and  the  means,  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced,  were  devised  by 
the  Onmiscience  of  God;  and  are  better  suited  to  the  end,  thn 
any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devise*  .    . 

At  the  same  time,  ikbgood  it  styflgfedm  tfrnonaer  mkMjf  ptern^ 
Harm  The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  vriiich  is  thus  em* 
ployed  in  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  the  fbmmtion  of  dK 
universe ;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  supreme  good  of  his  creatures ;  rejoices  of  necessity 
in  all  the  happiness,  which  is  produced  in  other  individuals  as  ia 
its  own  ;  and  in  that  of  the  vast  whole,  with  an  ecstasy  stqieremi? 
nent,  and  incapable  of  limitation.  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which 
produces,  and  the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contribute,  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  the  eventuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originat- 
ed by  any  other  cause,  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner. 

Jill  this  J  however^  is  only  the  ontj  combined,  immenatj  and  dffmf 
effect  of  Infinite  wisdom^  power,  and  goodness.  God  is  the  ori« 
ginal  and  glorious  cause  of  all.  To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  in* 
stinctively  looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and 
perennial,  streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  return. 
His  hand  began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work; 
and  will  be  seen,  daily,  more  and  more  clearly,  uniformly,  and 
divinely,  in  every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  with* 
out  the  mind.     0/  the  increase  of  His  goverttment  and  their  peace  ; 
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of  the  sfrfenclour  and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  Che  ac- 
tirity  ot  their  efforts,  and  the  intenseness  of  their  enjoyment ; 
there  will  be  no  end.  More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his 
sight,  more  and  more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  perfec- 
tion, he  will  behold  them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency ; 
will  lode  with  an  unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work,  which 
he  has  made ;  and  with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pro- 
nonnce  it  very  good. 

Such  is  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  of  Man ; 
such  its  nature ;  and  such  its  propriety.  How  plainly  is  it  the 
best  and  most  glorious  end,  which  can  be  aimed  at  by  man  or  ac- 
complished by  his  Creator! 

From  this  fruitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical 
reflections  naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will,  however,  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a  few 
of  them ;  and  these  will  be  only  suggested.  In  the  contempla- 
tioii  of  this  subject,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark, 

1st.  7%e  pitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence^  and  hu- 
\  labour  J  proposed  by  heathen  Philosophy^  and  modem  Infidelity, 

The  great  ends  of  our  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philosophy, 
the  gratification  of  pride,  the  establishment  of  apathy,  the 
acquisition  of  power,  wealth,  and  fame,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal pleasure.  All  these,  except  the  second,  are  the  ends,  pro- 
posed also  by  modem  Infidelity.  By  all  except  the  last,  they  la- 
boured to  convert  man  into  a  fiend ;  and  by  that,  to  change  him 
into  a  brute.  Barely  to  descend  from  the  divine  object,  which  is 
the  theme  of  this  discourse,  to  these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  fiill 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

9dly.  It  is  plainly  impossible^  that  these  systems  should  guide  man 
10  his  best  good;  and,  therefore^  that  they  should  direct  his  moral 
eonduety  either  wsith  rectitude,  or  profit*  The  true  end  of  his  being, 
tliat  which  is  really  his  supreme  good,  they  knew  not ;  and  there- 
fiore  could  not  point  it  out. 

3dly.  T%ese  systems  are  hence  eindently  seen  to  be  false.  There 
is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  TVuth  will  certainly  guide  us  to 
diis  all  important  object.  But  none  of  these  philosophers  have 
guided  us  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  only  led  mankind 
away  firom  it.    Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  false. 
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4tlily.  We  8€e,  Aefv,  ih$  iemvolm$4mgm  9f4he 
The  whole  design  ef  the  Scriptiirai  is  to  teacli  nmi  wbmt  m  km 
supreme  good,  to  show  the  wajr,  in  which  he  umy  ittak  it^  Mdto 
require  him  to  devote  his  eflbrts  to  the  attainment*  How  ttfr 
nitely  superior  are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  aH  hnttaa  ayatensl 

5thly.  The  Scrtphtrei  mrefmfhf  preiumedjfrom  ihU  emiUmm 
ijoft,  to  be  offXmm  wrigku  They  akme  disclose  this  greaiiafaytiC 
to  mankind  ;  and  in  this  respect,  diflfer  immensely  ftoavsttt-i 
writings.  Whence  this  diflference  f  How  can  k  be' 
but  by  supposing  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  ina|Hr8d  t^ 

ethly.  We  learn  heweetiutfweJRgmijf^mm^ 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  always  a  fiaiTOivita  topis  of  hii 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  WhenlieiookaiBloln'#WB 
bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  ctf  Uspowvm^  oretslB 
his  eye  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  itisndt  atmagte,  tfatt 
he  should  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  his  own  charactar  and 
destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  alwsTifcnpedtWksa 
left  to  his  own  speoilatiotts,  eironeotas  opinioila  conceniing  thii 
subject ;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  thin^ps,  of  whi<^  il'dNitna> 
ver  be  constituted.  Personal  accomplishments)  briHiniit  orpio* 
found  talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  learning  and  acieaoey  in* 
genious  inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievemeals, 
and  heroic  exploits,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  uriiick  he  \m 
supposed  his  dignity  to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  btea 
inclined  to  boast.  Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and 
commendable ;  but  all  of  them,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  nmt 
ficient  to  constitute  real  dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only. 
Intelligence  is  necessary  to  it;  but  of  intelligence ^j^one  itcan- 
not  be  constituted.  Its  real  seat  is  in  the  disposition.  Virtse, 
moral  excellence,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  mind,  is  the 
real  and  only  dignity  of  an  Intelligent  being.  To  devote  aH  the 
fieiculties  and  labours  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  in  the  pursiil 
of  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe,  is  the  true  w«^  Immmmt, 
and  glory,  of  every  Intelligent  creature :  and,  compared  widt  il| 
all  things  else,  of  which  we  are  capable,  are  mtiUngr,  'm*  iA«i 
nothings  and  vanUy. 

7thly.  We  earmoi  iuinein  then  canftfenlimf ,  l&t  Migaim 
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whick  »e  are  under  to  devote  all  our  faculties  and  labours  to  the 
promotion  of  this  end.     This  observation  needs  no  comment. 
.    8thly.    We  also  see,  here,  in  a  clear  lights  the  necessity  of  Re- 
generation. 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing. This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As  necessary,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  neces- 
sary is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his 
moral  character. 

9thly.  We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence  and 
Glory  of  God. 

All  things  display  the  glory  of  God ;  but  some  display  it  much 
more  than  others.  In  the  scheme  of  creation,  which  has  been 
now  discussed,  there  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  attributed 
to  Jehovah.  In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  their 
designs^  and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  character 
is  especially  manifested.  The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  dis- 
played in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  noblest  and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.  It  is  the 
moet  finished,  and  the  most  ample,  manifestation  of  all  that  is 
great,  exalted,  lovely,  and  divine.  Out  of  it,  springs  created  In- 
telligence, virtue,  and  enjoyment,  enlarged,  refined,  and  bright- 
iuied,  for  ever.  Heaven  and  its  immortal  glory  are  its  firuits ; 
Angels,  and  the  Spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  are  its  ofispring. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  here  rises  on  the  astonished  sight, 
without  a  cloud,  and  shines  with  the  clear  effulgence  of  eternal 
day.  In  the  future  world,  that  Sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither 
okaU  that  Glory  larithdram  itself;  but  with  a  presence  ever  enjoy- 
ed, a  lustre  ever  increasing,  shall  enlighten,  warm,  and  quicken. 
llie  universe  of  virtuous  minds  with  one  unceasing  day,  one  ever- 
Imsting  spring ;  while  all  that  is  beautiful,  fiagrant,  and  delight- 
|iil,  lovely  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  a  resemblance  of  his  transcen- 
dent perfection,  shall  rise,  and  bloom,  and  flourish,  beneath  the 
.  life-giving  influence  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it^  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  command' 
ed  the  man,  eaying^  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat ;  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shall 
not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  tfiou  shalt 
surely  die. 

Ih  several  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  the  work  of 
Creation ;  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth;,  their  inhabitants 
and  their  furniture.  The  next  subject  in  a  theological  system, 
is  the  Work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Provi- 
dence towards  mankind,  we  learn  the  following  things* 

I*  That  the  Providence  of  God  towards  man  began  immediately 
e^er  he  was  created. 

In  the  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Creation,  provision  was  ef- 
fectually made  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  of 
such  beings,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  By  this 
observation,  I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  that  no  being  has  been^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  having  been  accom- 
plished.   Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  beeii 
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the  fact,  is  not  material  to  the  present  design.  I  intend,  in  the 
Scriptural  language,  thai  the  heavens  and  the  earth  merefamhedj 
and  all  the  host  ofthtm.  The  beings,'  which,  during  succeeding 
ages,  were  to  exist  in  this  worid,  whether  in  the  rational,  aniniai, 
or  vegetable,  kingdoms,  were  all,  together  with  the  changes  in 
the  mineral  or  inanimate  kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  secondary  causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature, 
which  was  made ;  when  Ae  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creatioa 
was  finished.  From  this  time,  that  superintending  and  con- 
trolling agency  of  God,  commonly  called  Providence,  commene- 
ed ;  and  has  ever  since  been  unceasingly  extended  over  all  the 
works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold ;  ordinary  and  nUraeuloiu* 
Miractdous  Providence ^  is  an  immediate  agency  ofO^d  m  the  pnh 
dtiction  of  events^  adopted^  at  times,  to  accomplish  certain  endb, 
which  would  be  less  advantageously  accomplished  in  any  othsr  wusnr 
ner»  T%e  ordinary  Providence  of  Oodis  an  agmugj  direeiiHg  tk* 
several  creatures j  which  he  has  made,  to  the  several  pmrpostSjfos 
which  they  were  made;  and  conducted  according  to  ccrimn  m/ei, 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  and  which  are  eommmdy, 
although  improperly  enough,  called  Laws  of  nature.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  much  more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  term- 
ed Ordinances  of  Heaven.  In  the  succession  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  these  ordinances,  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God) 
are  gloriously  manifested  in  a  series  of  events,  beautiful  and  ha^ 
monious,  wonderful  and  sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable 
by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostasy,  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  were,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those,  which  prevail  at 
the  present  time.  Man  was  then  inmiortal,  holy,  and  hsippy, 
and  was  destined  to  breathe'  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruits,  and  to  pitf- 
sue  employments,  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  detightfal 
state.  The  world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant*  AU  things  were 
peaceful,  friendly,  and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturi^  ct- 
jo}rment.  The  sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disqaiet, 
disease,  and  death,  were  unopened,  and  unknown.  To  a  single 
end,  was  directed  the  whole  energy  of  nature ;  and  that  end  w*^ 
the  immediate  good  of  man. 
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After  the  apostasy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  was  in  many 
espects  new ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  live 
inder  many  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin ;  and 
rbo  in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  from  all  future  connec- 
ion  with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  the  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
till  further  changed.  More,  and  more  painfiil  proofs  of  the  an- 
er  of  God  against  Sin,  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life, 
rithin  a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to 
eventy.  Labour,  sorrow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced. 
The  bloom  of  immortality,  already  deeply  faded,  now  withered 
way.  Food,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost 
ts  power  of  prolonging  life ;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable 
ingdom ;  storms  convulsed  the  air  and  the  ocean ;  earthquakes 
nd  volcanoes  shook  the  land ;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired 
lie  whole  face  of  the  system. 

IL  We  learn  also,  that  man,  immediately  after  hii  creation,  was 
imced  in  a  state  of  active  employment. 

The  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  took  the  man^  and  put  him 
%ih€  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  Activity  of  body, 
od  of  mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of  glorifying 
rod;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  In- 
elligent  beings  were  created.  Hence  man,  like  the  Angels,  was 
lestined  to  be  active;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  busi- 
M8,  immediately  after  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 

IIL  That  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to 
how  whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Maker.  The  rec- 
itude  and  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily  evinced. 
.  Man,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  been  heretofore  proved,  Mras  creat- 
d  a  moral  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  and  will,  and  there- 
ore  firee,  and  capable  of  obeying.  Of  course,  inability  to  obey 
cold  not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  ex- 
mpted  from  obedience. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indisputable 
ight  to  his  services.  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  perfect,  as 
[lat  which  the  Creator  has  in  the  thing  created  ;  and  no  right  so 
omplete,  as  that  which  arises  out  of  this  property.     God,  there- 
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fore,  having  created  man,  had  the  most  perfect  property  in  him 
and  the  most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  his  own 
righteous  pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  excellence, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obedi- 
ence of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  de- 
sirable employment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefiore,  man's 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  indispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  na 
other  manner,  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  courM, 
it  may  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded. 
that  God  would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  pe^ 
feet  rectitude,  if  he  had  not  required  obedience  firom  all  his  ra- 
tional creatures:  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the 
good,  of  which  they  were  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

IV.  That  the  situation^  in  which  num  wot  placedj/umuhed  him 
with  eminent  Inductmtntf^  and  Mvantages,  to  obey* 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  firon 
the  following  particulars. 

Ist.  Man  was  created  holy^  without  any  mixture  of  sinful  tiffu- 
tions. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledg- 
ed, and  because  it  has  already  been  sufllciently  proved  in  a  for- 
mer discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  pre- 
judice, and  without  any  necessary  error,  except  such  as  proceeded 
from  mere  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  all  things  ;  but  those^ 
which  he  knew,  he  knew  truly,  or  as  they  really  existed.  His 
will  also  was  perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing. 

2dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  external  thinp 
were  most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty, 
case,  and  peace,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  joy,  sprang  up  sponti- 
ncously  around  him ;  and  accompanied  him  whithersoever  be 
went.  He  was  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world ;  and  that 
worl'l  was  an  Eden;  a  paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

His  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightfoL 
In  the  happy  and  unlaborious  agriculture,  to  which  he  waa  sum- 
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moned,  he  found  business  congenial  to  hit  natoret  powers,  and 
wishes.  Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand ;  and  furnished 
him  die  peculiar  pleasure  of  seeing  his  efforts  contribute  to  his 
own  enjoyment,  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects, 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  felt,  that  he  was  useful ;  that 
he  was  employed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he 
therefore  pleased,  and  obeyed  Him;  while  he  also  daily  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  his  own  happiness.  This  con- 
sciousness, united  with  an  employment  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture, is  probably  necessary  to  all  extensive  and  permanent  good. 

All  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  God ; 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and  good ; 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  to  whom  alone  he 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  inmiense  extent  of  the  obligations,  under 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness  of  this  benefactor* 
Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice  called  on  him  to  persist 
in  his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness, 
which  it  insured. 

3dly.  God  immediately  revealed  himself  to  man  in  several  woyt , 
which  are  recorded,  and  in  many  more,  which  are  necessarily 
implied. 

Ctod  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden ;  or,  in  other 
words,  communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture, 
suited  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  which  he 
was  placed.  It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.  Idle- 
ness, even  in  Paradise,  would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fatal 
to  his  innocence  and  peace.  Ek]ually  necessary  was  it,  that  the 
nature  of  his  employment  should  be  revealed  to  him  ;  the  man- 
ner, in  which  it  might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself;  and  the 
■wans,  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  de- 
sirable purpose.  Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all 
probability  have  passed  away,  before  he  would  have  discovered 
liow  to  employ  himself  with  either  convenience  or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  Qod  repealed  himself  to  him  immediately  ; 
Ofui  conversed  woith  him  freely^  often,  and  familiarly ;  directing 
kirn  by  an  mudible  voice,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  intelligible,  to 
whaiever  his  duty  required.  To  enable  him  to  derive  the  whole 
benefit,  flowing  from  such  communications,  God  endowed  him  tm« 
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■hfeiWM  aUe  io  widhiMltt  IhecoDViarMof  Ooi^  wMk  Un,  «i- 

•Ubitod  m  dM  Scripturetw  caimd  o&  by  aik audible 

Mgidfieant  terns;  of  Che  tame  nttan  with  those, 

in  use  among  men.    It  is  proved,  also»  hj  the  Aidt  that  ( 

parents  were  eieated  social  beings,  and  aMde  to  be  As^  i 

far  each  eliUn    Without  speech,  we  cannot  conceire  a  aodal  i 

to  exist )  aor  ioMgine  the  mutual  assistance,  aimed  at  in  the  I 

of  the  first  pair,  to  be  in^  any  possiUe  manner  aooonqiliahed.  Wii^ 

qiai  speech,  miUioas  crowded  together,  would,  far  this'  wy  ■*» 

^ooi  find  themselves  in  a  more  perfect  solitnde* '  WitbcMt  apeeeh^ 

lautnally  understood,  mankind  even  now  are  strasigeiw  and'aBfai 

;  ta  each  other;  andaio  not  only  unaUe,  and  aninoHned^-tw. «■■ 

der  to  each  other  any  eiaterial  assistance,  hut  areieven  vesdy  m^ 

lually  to.  suspect,  hale,  and  separate^    Confidewe  ia  neycrn- 

posed ;  friendsh^i  never  springs  uil ;  srhera  tangnege  ia  not  aa- 

^dcrstood,  and  where  communications  ate  not  inteUig^falyyaiidds- 

9nile\y  made. 

k  is  ferther  proved,  by  the  reeeid^f  the  feet  itaeifL'  Mm, 
immediately  after  his  creation,  gave  names  le  every  beati  efUk 
fields  and  io  every  fonl  of  the.  air;  names  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive natures,  aDil  conveyed  down,  as  their  appropriate  names,  to 
his  posterity.  He  ako  named  £ve,  when  she  vras  first  brought 
lohira;  and  assigned  his  reason  for  the  name,  which  he  bad 
chosen*  Both  he  and  she«  also,  convened  easily,  and  freely; 
ds  appears  abundantly  firom  the  account,  given  of  them,  notwith- 
standing its  brevity. 

That  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  propa- 
Mtion,  abundantly  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  bet  cut 
have  been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could  not  be 
formed ;  and  without  language,  society  could  not  commence^ 

God  oho  revealed  io  man^  m  direct  and  definite  iermiy  ki$  wksfc 
duijf  i  and  discloeed  to  him  the  lam,  Ay  which  hie  iife  vhu  te  k 
governed.  With  the  same  clearness,  was  he  taught  the  rewardb 
annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  m  the  teat; 
where  wa  are  presented  with  one  of  the  principal  ralea,givett  to 
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our  first  parents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Man,  there- 
fore, was  not  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  by 
the  critical  and  doubtful  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant 
inference ;  but  received  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain 
and  certain  manner,  in  which  children  are  taught  obedience  by 
parental  instruction. 

4thly.  7%e  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reasonably^  and  6e-> 
ntvolently  selected. 

In  the  garden  ofEden^  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  tree, 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight j  and  good  for  food.  Man  lived  in 
the  midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate  and  the  eye 
were  alike  gratified ;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  have  nothing  left 
to  ask.  One  fruit  only  was  forbidden ;  and  this  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  his  fidelity.  Had  man  been  placed  in  hard 
and  difiicult  circumstances,  encircled  by  few  enjoymcnls,  expos- 
ed to  great  temptations,  and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and 
doubt  concerning  his  duty ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispen- 
sably bound  to  obey.  But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of 
nil  this.  God  had  given  to  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  (Sod.  No- 
thing was  denied,  which  was  either  necessary  or  useful.  A  tri- 
fling gratification  of  either  taste,  or  curiosity,  was  the  utmost, 
which  he  could  expect  from  disobedience.  The  continuance  of 
all.his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  the  favour  of  God,  whom  he 
saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bless  him,  was  the  certain  reward  of 
obedience.  No  situation  can  be  devised  by  our  minds,  in  which 
man  could  have  been  placed  more  favourably  for  p>erscvering  in 
his  duty.  All  motives,  which  we  should  think  likely  to  influence, 
urged  him  to  obey ;  and  none,  of  this  description,  prompted  him 
to  disobey.  The  motives  to  obedience,  were  many ;  and  in  their 
.  moment  infinite :  those  to  disobedience,  were  few,  poor,  and 
trifling- 
Tike  fao,  under  which  our  first  parents  were  placed^  is  styled  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  firsts  or  oldj  Covenant ;  and  is  commonly  call- 
ed by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works}  in  distinction  from  ^Ae  new 
or  second  covenant,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  and  which 
15  called  the  covenant  of  grace.  A  covenant  of  works  is  no  other 
than  a  law  requiring  obedience,  and  prohibiting  disobedience, 
prcmiising  a  reward  to  the  former,  and  threatening  pnnishment  te 
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Che  latter.  It  takes,  in  tliif  case,  the  name  of  acafenant,  vadHr 
than  that  of  a  bw,  (although  it  has  aU  die  natme  and  aaactioM 
of  a  law,)  because  God  was  pleased  to  comimuiicale  Us  will  la 
man  in  the  fonn  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentfe,-  condcaceadiag^ 
and  highly  expressiye  of  the  divine  benigaitj. 

No  being,  afaready  sinful,  can  be  possibly  holden  goildcaa  mh 
der  such  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  fbr  km 
conduct,  be  juBtifitd.  His  former  crimes  raider  it  impassBiH 
that  it  should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  liim.  To  oifcr^ 
conditions  of  such  a  covenant  to  beings  (rf'this  dMundtaff^  wmH 
be  merely  to  tantalise  them ;  since  by  the  very  tenns  of  it  tlwf 
would  be  originally  fixed  in  a  state  of  coAdenmatioii.  *  Aeoodli 
ingly,  when  €rod  proposed  to  place  mankind,  an^w^  in  a^sMe  af 
probation,  he  $€t  forth  Ckritt  as  a  fropiimHan'fitr^$k$  rmtmim 
of  sins,  already  past  i  and  ofiered  to  accept  of  his^bcdtencala 
their  stead,  as  the  ground  of  their  justification*  • 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvioiia  yuapriety, 
placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character,  being*  spotlaW) 
is  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  gromid  of  their 
own  obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  during  the  time  ef 
trial,  be  perfect ;  their  justification  and  reward  must  follow,  of 
course,  from  the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no  atonement 
could  be  necessary  for  them.  Thus  the  holy  Angels  obeyed, 
and  were  justified.  Thus  Adam  would  have  been  justified,  had 
he  continued  obedient.  Thus,  also,  the  evil  Angels  fell,  and 
were  condemned. 

V.  We  learfij  aho^  that  the  obedience  of  Adam^  as  proscrihi 
by  this  law,  was  concentered  in  a  single  pointy  emd  wms  thus  rm- 
dered  easy,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  securej  tn  a  mamur^  ^trongkf 
expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God* 

If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  he  was  approved. 

I  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  sH 
things.  This,  unquestionably,  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well  ai 
of  every  other  creature ;  and  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  indispen- 
sable duty.  But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his  ac* 
eeptance,  justification,  and  reward,  on  the  single  point  ctfhisal^ 
staining  from  the  forbidden  firuit.  This  mode  of  dealing  widi 
Adam  rendered  his  obedience  peculiarly  easy.    It  brou^  the 
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duty,  which  he  was  especially  required  to  perform,  up  to  his  view, 
in  the  most  distinct  manner  possible ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelli- 
gible to  be  mistaken.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt,  or  debate. 
The  object  in  question  was  a  sensible  object,  perfectly  defined, 
and  perfectly  understood.  No  metaphysical  or  philosophical 
discussion  was  demanded,  or  admitted.  No  uncertainty  existed, 
as  to  the  degree,  in  which  his  obedience  was  required.  He  was 
left  at  no  loss  concerning  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  nature,  of 
that  conduct,  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew 
the  whole  extent  of  what  was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbid- 
den ;  and  therefore  could  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  or 
disobeyed.  This  knowledge,  always  of  high  importance,  was 
especially  important  to  Atm,  so  lately  brought  into  existence,  so 
unversed  in  argumentation,  acquainted  only  with  plain  facts,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  nothing,  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  single  point,  he 
was  taught,  and  enabled,  to  summon  all  his  watchfulness,  resolu- 
tion, and  strength,  to  this  point  only;  to  keep  it  supremely  in 
view;  and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which 
might  lead  him  to  transgress,  here.  In  making  this  the  medium 
•f  trial,  God  secured  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers ; 
so  that  he  was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible 
temptations  to  this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try 
the  obedience  of  a  child,  and  make  his  right  to  the  inheritance 
•f  an  estate  depend  on  the  performance  of  his  filial  duty ;  such  a 
mode  of  trying  him  would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but 
generous,  noble,  and  strongly  indicative  of  parental  affection. 

VI.  We  learn  frinn  the  text,  that  tlu  rewards,  promised  to  Atm, 
mere  infinitely  great,  and  furnished,  therefore,  an  infinite  motive 
to  obedience. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  would  have  inherited  immor- 
tal life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the 
words  of  the  law.  If  thou  eatesi  thereof,  thou  shalt  die.  If  thou 
eaiest  not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever;  is  the  necessary 
counterpart;  without  admitting  which,  the  threatening  expressed 
would  mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  mere  nullity.  For, 
in  this  case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyed,  or  disobeyed,  would 
be  exactly  the  same ;  And  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  mo- 
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live  to  obediienee«  TbtSMut  potteritj  of  jf Ami  ha^e  beetf  < 
tially  affected  by  Uii'  apostasy  is  not  often  deniSi ;  and,  I  tliiak» 
cannot  be,  with  even  die  appearance  of  reason.  As  I  proposs 
to  discuss  this  subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  fSm 
point  for  granted.  If  it  be  admitted ;  it  nuait  also  be  admitted^ 
that  they  would  have  been  equally  interested  in  the  beneftli 
which  would  have  resulted  from  his  obedience;  and  would,  iihe 
him,  have  lived  for  ever.  After  the  Apostasy,  As  hegmi  «  mn  m 
kii  awm  moral  likmust^  sinfol  and  miseiable,Mike  himselfi  Hsd' 
be  obeyed,  the  children,  begotten  by  him,  would,  withooC  a  rtt^ 
sonable  doubt,  have  been  bom  in  his  likeness  also,  and  been 
destined,  like  himself,  to  unceasing  holuiess  and  iaunoitAl  fifa  - 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  motives,  here  presented  to  obedt^* 
ence,  were  in  themselves  of  infinite  magnitude.  They  wcjre  abo 
motives,  coming  directly  to  his  heart;  affiM:tinghim,asforas  anf^' 
be,  with  their  whole  importance ;  daily  forced  upon  his  vkfit^  and 
reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could  be  expected,  to  pwvuk' 

VII.  We  Uam^  that  msffset  eqwUly  p^werfiUf  Umi  ikeir  wAWc 
Jorct  to  deter  him  from  ifitofteym^. 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  life ;    the  pmrishmeit' 
threatened  was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.    These  two  appetf 
to  be  the  only  reward  and  punishment,  ultimately  promised  and 
threatened,  in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obedi-' 
ence  and  disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehotab.    Ab 
this  subject  will  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come 
to  consider  the  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  ofiendefs  ;  I  shaB 
dismiss  it  for  the  present.    What  motives  could  possibly  have 
greater  infiuence  on  a  thinking  mind,  than  these  f     With  what 
force,  especially,  must  they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that 
of  Adam;  unbiassed  by  any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedienoe 
entirely,  accustomed  only  to  happiness,  entitled  to  immcMlal  1%^ 
and  yet  capable  of  losing  finally  this  glorious  state?    Whati' 
contrast  between  these  two  objects ;  how  affecting,  howamaxfaig! 

REMARKS. 

From  these  summary  considerations  it  appears, 
1st.  That  Chd  aetedj  in  estabtishing  the  probaium  o/enrfinf 
/>arent8n  not  only  justly,  but  kmdiy  and  bouniifiJIif. 
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In  fonning  our  own  estimate  of  this  aubject,  we  are  prone  to 
tionsider  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  of  their  trial ;  which 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  well  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dread- 
Ail.  In  this  consideration,  also,  we  are  partial ;  as  being  deeply 
interested  judges;  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calamities,  flow- 
ing firom  their  transgression*  But  neither ^of  these  things  ought 
to  have  any  influence  on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject. 
We  ought  to  inquire  only  concerning  the  circumstances,  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  conditions  prescribed  to  them.  If 
these  were  reasonable  and  just ;  then  God  was  reasonable  and 
just  in  prescribing  them ;  and  that  they  were  so,  even  zot  can- 
not deny. 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  God  to  try  all 
his  Intelligent  creatures,  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally  doubted ; 
and  that  the  trial  of  our  first  Parents  was  eminently  reasonable  in 
all  its  circumstances,  app>ears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearly  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  their  Maker;  and  was  composed  of  abundance. 
peace,  ease,  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  de- 
lightful hope  of  superior  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continu- 
ally enlarging  faculties,  views,  and  desires.  It  was  necessary. 
that  they  should  be  employed  ;  and  their  employment  was  such, 
as  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  suffering,  by  which  it 
has  been  accompanied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human  na- 
tare,  and  most  delightfiil  to  the  human  heart.  How  much  more 
desirable  must  it  have  been  in  a  state,  to  which  toil  and  suffering 
were  absolute  strangers.  Idleness  would  render  even  virtuous 
beings  useless,  and  so  fieu*  as  I  see,  worthless.  Virtuous  action  is 
all  the  real  worth  of  Intelligent  beings.  Without  it,  there  can  ex* 
ist  no  self-approbation^iio  peace  of  mind,  no  inherent  dignity,  no 
eonsciousness  of  excellence,  no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  em- 
ployed, therefore,  was  indispensable  both  to  the  character,  and 
to  the  happiness,  of  our  first  parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obeying,  and  their  inducements  to  obedi-^ 
cnce,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  such  beings, 
as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so  lately  introduced  into 
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existence,  could  have  been,  in  thb  respect,  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  in- 
dependently of  its  consequences.  Had  Jldam  stood,  we  should 
have  never  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial.  We  cannot,  coa- 
sistently  with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now.  Our  eslimate 
of  this  subject  ought  clearly  to  be  formed  on  the  cooditions  and 
circumstances  themselves  ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  been  presented  to  us  before  the  is- 
sue. In  this  case,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
either  the  justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator.  Whenever 
we  now  judge  otherwise,  our  judgment  does  not  proceed  bom 
reason  and  evidence ;  but  is  the  mere  offspring  of  prejudice  and 
feeling. 

2dly.  These  consideration  teach  usj  alsoj  the  extreme  error  and 
perverseness  of  those  men^  who^  m  the  language  of  sneer  and  amr 
tempt f  declare  ^  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemned 
mankind  for  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple. 

I  have  here  adopted  the  language,  which  has  been  often  used 
concerning  this  subject,  not  by  Infidels  only,  but  by  multitudes 
of  such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality 
and  passion  ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very 
censurable  degree. 

Nothing,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
been  concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers, 
of  sport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this  great,  pure, 
and  awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most  profound  reve- 
rence ;  and,  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the 
most  reverential  terms.  Especially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all 
levity  of  mind  from  a  case  of  such  deep  importance,  and  amas* 
ing  concern,  as  the  Apostasy  of  man:  an  event,  which  not  only 
exposed  the  immediate  subjects  of  it  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  the 
final  sentence  of  reprobation,  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multi- 
tude of  miseries,  as  well  as  an  endless  course  of  depravity,  od 
their  sinning  progeny.  The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to 
the  anger  of  God,  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject, 
100  solemn  to  be  taken  up  by  a  trifling  mind,  or  discussed  with  a 
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OQghtless  tongue.  When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Con- 
»nnation,  the  guilt  and  miseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  end- 
88  c<HTuption  and  sufferings  of  the  life  to  come ;  whatever  else 
ay  be  in  unison  with  these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only 
scordant ;  and  jar,  and  grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with 
harshness,  equally  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and 
stressing  to  every  rational  feeling. «  He,  who  can  adopt  senti- 
ents  of  contempt  and  ridicule ;  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter 
em ;  in  a  case,  where  his  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much 
ler  to  grbpe  in  Bedlam,  than  to  mingle  with  rational  society. 
The  phraseology,  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfound- 
I,  totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinuates,  and  intentionally  in- 
luates,  that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  our 
St  parents  by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value,  which 
*  placed  on  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  that,  as  exhibited  in  this 
irt  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful 
issions,  with  which  men,  at  times,  violently  and  foolishly  resent 
e  loss  of  their  own  property.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was 
significant,  and  in  a  sense  nothing;  these  men  conclude,  that 
od  could  not  prize  it  so  highly,  as  to  be  angry  at  the  transgres- 
>n,  or  to  inflict  punishment,  much  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment, 
i  the  transgressors.  Were  the  principle  just,  on  which  they 
dkss  to  argue ;  I  readily  admit,  as  every  odier  man  will  admit, 
Bit  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  punished  them  at  all,  for 
e  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connection  with  the  subject :  the 
ginnent,  derived  from  it,  is,  therefore,  without  a  foundation, 
te  Scriptures  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  present  us  with  any 
ch  views  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  story  ac- 
illy  told,  or  from  the  doctrines  really  expressed.  Every  thing, 
Uch  is  taught  by  the  Bible  concerning  this  subject,  is  highly 
lemn  and  affecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
eb  Maker,  revolted  firom  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against 
I  government.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  was  the  in- 
nunent,  of  the  rebellion ;  the  sin  was  substantially  the  same. 
be  same  authority  was  denied;  the  same  obligation  broken; 
idt  of  course,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  &r  incurred.    There  is, 
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however,  a  difference  in  transgressions,  and  a  fdain  one,  wfaidi 
renders  the  guilt  greater  in  proportion  to  tbe  wpallneai  of  the 
temptation*  That  disposition,  which  disobeys  Hnder  the  influ- 
ence of  a  small  temptation,  is  certainly  worse  tfaaii  that,  which, 
resisting  such  a  temptation,  yieMs  only  to  inducements,  which 
are  very  great.  This  rule  of  judging  is  universal  $  and  in  other 
cases,  is  acknowledged  without  a  question*  It  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged here.  Had  Adam  disobeyed,  to  gain  the  dominioo 
of  the  Universe,  or  admission  into  Heaven ;  these  men  would 
have  pronounced  the  trial  unreasonable ;  because  the  temptati<» 
was  evidently  too  great  for  his  faculties,  and  disproportioned  ts 
his  ability  to  resist.  On  the  same  principle,  they  ought  now  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  wholly  equitable;  because  it 
allowed  of  no  temptations,  except  such  as  were  insignificant  and 
trifling.  Thus  the  argument  is  directly  against  them,  and  unaih 
swerably  refutes  their  ftivourite  doctrine. 

The  fruit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  unportance,  is 
the  possession,  to  Him,  who,  at  his  bidding,  can  in  a  moment  caH 
into  existence  a  world,  or  a  million  of  worlds,  with  all  their  faxt- 
niture  and  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most  remote  re- 
lation to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  guilt  of  our  first  parents  laj 
solely  in  rebelling  against  the  will  of  Grod ;  their  Creator,  Sove- 
reign, and  Benefactor,  For  this  rebellion,  they  were  justly  con- 
demned, if  God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious  creature. 

3dly.  We  are  taught  by  this  passage  ofScriptwrt^  in  oim  imfor- 
tant  particular  J  the  views  which  God  efUertahis  of  sm. 

The  sentence,  here  denounced  against  disobedience,  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  first  act.  hi  the  day  that  thou  tattst  thert^^  lAov 
shall  surely  die.  The  death,  threatened  in  this  law,  is  threaten- 
ed to  a  single  transgression.  Accordingly,  for  a  single  transgres- 
sion they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  different  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  concemin|^ 
this  subject,  from  the  views,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish! 
We  are  prone  to  believe,  that,  even  after  numerous  transgressions, 
nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God  will  still  regard  us  with  so 
much  favour,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  condemned.  Our  first  pa- 
rents ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  condemned.  How  manj 
things,  apparently  much  more  aggravated,  have  wo  done  ?   Yet 
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how  greatly  are  we  at  ease  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  our 
approaching  destination*  Under  the  persuasion,  that  we  are  not 
so  sinful  as  others,  and,  indeed,  that  we  are  scarcely  sinful  at  all« 
we  hear  the  law,  the  transgression,  and  the  penalty,  awfully  re- 
sounded in  our  ears ;  and  hardly  suppose  ourselves  interested  in 
either.  To  the  final  judgment,  and  the  final  condemnation,  of 
the  wicked,  we  turn  a  careless  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  objectSt 
which,  however  interesting  to  others,  have  little  or  no  reference 
to  ourselves.  Thus  flattered,  and  supported,  by  views  of  our 
guilt,  utterly  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contrary  t» 
those  of  God,  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  Sin,  without  any  se- 
rious alarm ;  and  persuade  ourselves,  that,  whether  the  Lord  will  d^ 
good  to  us,  or  not,  he  certainly  will  never  do  evil.  In  this  deplo- 
rable manner,  life  is  spent ;  the  day  of  repentance  trifled  away ; 
and  the  hop>e  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  lost  for  ever* 

But,  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was  con- 
demned for  his  first  sin ;  for  the  second ;  for  the  third  ;  aiid  for 
every  one,  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseech 
you,  the  amazing  number  of  transgressions,  actually  charged  t» 
the  account  of  every  sinner  present.  Think  how  many  have  been 
committed  in  a  single  day ;  how  many  more  in  a  week ;  in  a 
month  ;  in  a  year.  How  astonishing  must  be  the  sum  of  those, 
which  are  conunitted  in  a  whole  life !  The  same  God,  who  con- 
demned Adam  for  one  transgression,  regards  every  sin,  of  which 
jfou  have  been  guilty,  with  the  same  abhorrence.  How  awful 
was  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  on  him !  What 
then  can  remain  for  you  in  your  present  condition,  but  a/earfiA 
holdngfor  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  2 
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PROVIDENCE. 

THE  TEMPTATION  AND  FALL, 


Genesis  iii.  1 — 6. 

M&m  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  which 
the  Lord  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath 
God  saidy  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  And 
the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden :  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said^  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die*  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  wO" 
man,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened :  and  ye  shall 
he  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  eviL  And  when  the  woman  saWf 
that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  One  wise,  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof  and  did  eat ;  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her  ;  and  he  did  eat. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  first  pa- 
rents  in  the  state  of  trial,  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  them  ; 
and  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  under  which  they  were 
placed.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  were  just  and  reasona- 
ble ;  and  such,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 
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In  the  text,  we  are  iofonned  of  th€  rettUi  ofthii  trial  ^  vie.  ikai 
they  transgressed  the  law^  fell  from  their  original  purity  ffarfeiiti 
the  favour  and  blessn^  of  Gody  and  were  condemned  to  stiffor  the 
penalty  of  the  law* 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripturei/otir  things  especiallj" 
elaim  our  serious  attention : 

I.  7%e  Character  of  the  Tempter: 

II.  The  Manner  of  the  Temptation : 

III.  The  Character,  and  Circumstances^  of  the  Persons  Tempt* 
ed:  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  the  Ten^ation. 

I.  7%e  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention* 

The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  the  &r- 
pent :  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Serpent.  This  phrasedogy  na- 
turally leads  us  to  imagine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  ori- 
ginally written,  has  been  lost ;  altered,  perhaps,  by  Moses^  ao 
eording  to  the  commands  of  God ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  pro- 
phet, according  to  the  same  command ;  because  the  passage  had 
answered  the  end  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  henceforth  a  ne:* 
eessary  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  ori- 
ginally differently  written ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to 
some  mistake  of  a  transcriber.  Of  this  Serpent,  St.  John  de- 
elares,  that  he  was  Satan  ^  the  head,  or  leader,  of  those  angels  ^ 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  revolt^  from  God,  and  tlmw 
off  their  subjection  to  his  government. 

This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dignity  and  glory  in 
heaven,  appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  and  to 
have  chosen  to  hazard  the  loss'of  all  which  he  possessed,  rather 
than  to  continue  in  that,  in  which  he  was  placed ;  a  station,  noC 
improbably,  the  first  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring, 
he  fell  from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt, 
and  misery ;  and  completely  verified  the  declaration  of  Christ, 
that  such  as  have  been^r^f  will,  in  various  instances,  be  last  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  God. 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  hia 
in  heaven,  appear  to  h^ve  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his 
purposes  have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abo- 
minable ;  and  the  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accomplish 
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them,  have  been  base,  grovelling,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
purposes. 

That,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful, as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  than  any  other ;  un- 
less we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfully  so- 
licited his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Re- 
deemer, 

The  motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  Envt/  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of  so 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possessing  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own ;  because  they  were  immortal  and 
holy,  and  consequently  happy  also;  because  they  stood  higher 
in  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of  Angels  ;  and  be- 
cause they  were,' in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  and  end- 
less enjoyment. 

His  Resentment  against  Godj  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  at 
all  times,  now  saw,  and  seized,  what  he  thought  an  advantageous 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemy  of  his  favourite  design ; 
to  overcast  the  &ce,  and  glory,  of  his  new  creation  ;  to  dishon- 
our his  name ;  to  distiurb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
firustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearest,  to  hia 
heart. 

His  Pride,  also,  was,  doubdess,  greatly  gratified  with  the  pros- 
jpect  of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great,  as  to  se- 
cure him  from  being  thwarted,  and  vanquished,  by  this  sagaci^ 
of  his  enemy. 

Nor  was  his  Malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise. He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
eaeray  of  God,  and  of  his  Creation.  Good  he  regarded,  wher- 
ever he  saw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  eye,  and  an  aching 
heart.  That  others  were  happy,  was,  to  his  debased  feelings,  a  cer- 
tain source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resenxbled  hap- 
piness, in  his  mind,  were  now  those,  which,  in  the  true  fiend-like 
xDalmer,  exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  destroying  or  lessening 
their  enjoyments,  and  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  of  defer- 
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mity  and  wretcbedneM  widi  hiaiidlf*  These  <aolioi»  could ael 
but  be  strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  niinii^g  a  world  of  hefUr 
py  beings ;  such  as  w^ape^  and  were  to  be,  our  fiitl  peveats  and 
their  offt|Nring. 

For  the  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispoaitioQey  he  was 
prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly  he  choee  father  la 
inhabit*  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  himself  to  the  faralei^ 
than  to  &il  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  this  serpent  heep^ 
proached,  and  accosted,  Eve ;  doubtless  expecting^  whet  sictui^ 
.  took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would*  ia  thia.wa]r» 
be  effectually  concealed. 

II.  T%€  Mtttmer  of  the  JTwylelioii  wet  rimmrkmUj/  ii§fmg%m$kii 

He  accosted  the  gmeral  Mother  of  Mankind,  wheo  elie- was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had- Jdembeen  prcaeo^ 
H  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  aaaistad  each 
other;  and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted,  wilh 
success,  the  insidipusness,  whic|i  was  sufficient  to  preifeeil  over 
one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  involved 
in  it,  apparently,  not  impiety,  but  surfxise;  and  which  was^cal* 
culated,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosi- 
ty, without  raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspidon. 
YeOy  hath  God  said^  Ye  shall,  not  eat  of  every  tret  of  the  gardmf 
<^  Can  this  be  possible  ?  What  end  can  it  answer  f  For  what  per* 
pose  were  these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  yoel 
Whence  then  the  prohibition  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  such  apra* 
hibition  should  exist  ?'' 

Had  he  directly  opposed  God,  it  is  probaUe,  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct ;  and  Aed  from  the 
temptation,  with  horror.  But,  now,  he  said  just  enough  to  anekr 
en  her  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  la  list- 
en to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments;  and,  in  the  en^ 
to  imbibe  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  natuitl^ 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  ia 
themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Eve,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  <tf  her  heart,  Kplisd^ 
Wemay  eatofthefruU  of  the  true  ff  Megpfybn.. .  Ail  ^Ik 
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frml  ^the  tree,  which  is  in  the  inidst  of  the  garden^  Ood  haih  said^ 
Ye  thati  noi  eat  ofitj  twr  shall  ye  touch  t7,  lest  ye  die. 

This  aiiswer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  pointy 
which  the  tempter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  foir  opportunity,  with- 
out directly  denying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seduce  the  heart 
of  his  victim.  He  replied  accordingly,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die^ 
Ar  Chd  doth  know,  that,  m  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes 
shall  he  openid;  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Nothing  could,  in  snch  circumstances,  be  moire  artftilly  con* 
ducted.  It  was  not  a  difScult  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  JSve, 
that  she  should  not  die.  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  «ln 
couk)  but  very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had 
known  no  example.  But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its  fra- 
grance, and  beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.  Si^e  also, 
in  all  probability,  knew,  in  some  degree,  the  character  of  those 
gods  ;  Elohim,  that  is.  Angels  ;  to  whose  nature,  knowledge,  and 
dignity,  she  was  to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit.  At  the 
ttmie  time,  he  applied  directly  to  the  only  object,  which  was 
likely  to  be  to  her  an  object  of  desire.  She  and  her  husband 
were  surrounded  with  good ;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  ho- 
iking to  fear.  Their  only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side 
of  coveting  more,  because  they  already  had  so  much,  and  of 
iHshing,  because  they  were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to  become 
wiser  and  happier.  The  Tempter,  by  his  own  experience,  per* 
ftctly  imderstood  the  power  of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  pro- 
ffer avenue,  through  which  to  introduce  the  temptation.  Eve 
kneW)  that  Angels  were  superior  to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to 
the  brutes;  and  probably  knew  not,  but  that  this  was  the  way  in 
wlikh  they  became  Angels.  These  views  would  naturally  make 
ker  considcir  the  tree,  as  wholly  to  be  desired  to  tnake  due  wise  f 
and  lead  h^  to  forget  the  danger  of  disobedience. 

At  the  8dme  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Temp* 
imp's  .aifteltions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.  There 
m  Mtaiething  in  the  confidence,  with  which,  at  times,  assertions 
tire  made,  which  hfts  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in 
the  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time. 
To  her  he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of 
wkkh  ihe  had  never  b^ore  foimed a  conception;  and  the  bold^ 
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ness  and  peremptbriness  of  his  declarations  gave'  them  ^soch  aa 
air  of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  she  vras  unprepared  to  resist. '  Ndr 
did  he  &il  to  avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which 
is  so  universal,  so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfiilly  operativei 
in  the  minds^of  all  her  descendants  ;  viz.  JeaUmsy.  O^d  JM 
know  J  tfuit  in  the  day  ye  tat  ihereoff  your  eyet  ihaU  be  optned^ 
and  ye  shall  be  a$  Gods.  In  this  speech,  he  artfully,  but  evidenC> 
ly,  insinuated,  that  the  tine  reasoo,  why  the  tree  wfts  ferbuldeiiy 
was  that  God  knew  this  to  be  its  nature  and  eflBcacy ;  that  the 
prohibition  was,  therefore,  insincerely  and  unkindly  made;  and 
that  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  sel- 
fish, and  oppressive. 

This  procedure  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  God ;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be^  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  character  unamiablCfjand  that  con- 
duct suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Bve  had  let  goiter  hoM  on 
her  glorious  Benefector,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  veiienited,  and 
trusted;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  fotlow. 
A  little  contemplation  of  the  fruit  itself,  after  she  had  begun  the 
course  of  infidelity  in  her  heart,  led  her,  as  temptations  have  al- 
ways led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  transgression  and  open 
rebellion.  To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  would  at  once  gnitiff 
her  taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was 
promised. 

Such  is  the  summary  account,  which  God  has  thought  proper 
to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  important  transac- 
tions, which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not 
improbably  a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place, 
is  recorded.  That  various  other  things  passed  on  this  occasion, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction, 
the  first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  consequence  of  something, 
which  had  preceded.  These  outlines  the  great  English  Poet  hu 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which, 
or  something  like  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happened. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  serpent  may  have  alleged, 
that  he  himself  had  eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  had  not  died ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  gained,  firom  its  mysterieoB  «nd  happy^nfe- 
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tnce^  the  powers  of  understanding  and  speech,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  be  elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes.' 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  story,  as  here  told« 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  account  of 
the  transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consummate 
art,  insidiousness,  and  fraud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the 
part  of  the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  in- 
spire, jealousy  and  irreverence  towards  God ;  uneasy  and  repin- 
ing thoughts  of  the  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  him ; 
ardent  ambition  to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and 
glory ;  and  longing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  this  end ; 
together  with  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  fol- 
low the  transgression. 

III.  Tlie  character  of  the  persona  tempted^  was  probably  sin- 
gular. 

They  were  newly  created ;  were  innocent ;  were  holy ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  possess- 
ed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They  loved  truth ; 
were  free  from  all  biasses  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding; and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of 
every  truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  in  useful  knowledge.  The 
progress,  which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under 
such  advantages,  compared  with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem 
probable* 

Still ^th'ey  were  imperfect  beings;  without  experience;  and 
destitute  of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  wished  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employ- 
ed against  them ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  their  own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  unable  readily  to  conjecture  the  designs,  of  their  Adver- 
sary. The  first  deceit,  which  they  ever  knew,  was  now  prac- 
tised on  themselves ;  and  the  first  falsehood,  of  which  they  ever 
keard,  was  now  directed  to  their  own  destruction.  Of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Angels,  they  probably  knew  nothing ;  and  of  the 
character  of  the  Tempter,  they  would  not  naturally  form  even  a 
suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only  truth,  they  would  not  easi- 
ly expect  a  lite ;  and,  habituated  only  to  faithfulness  and  friend- 
i^p,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their  approach  to  them. 
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titured  of  a  aeceisarjr,  and  auliciejiCy  lUtguiM.  Thai  aitlaM, 
child-like  simplicity,  which  so  delighCs  tIieoiiDd,aiid  < 
the  pictures  of  the  historian  and  the  poet;  which  i 
life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lesiOM  d  the 
himself;  and  which  now  constimtet  no  mall  part  of 
excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their  chamcteib  b  the 
peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  ceitalaly 
had  made  little  progress ;  and  caution  sust  have  beea  kaoin  4i 
them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction* 

Thus  they  were,  in  seFeral  fanportant  respectSt  bei«|p  fitted 
for  imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  inaidioas- 
ness  and  cunning*  The  same  means^  at  the  present  liwj  en- 
snare persons  of  the  same  character;  and  it  is  not  in  the  wmtmn 
of  things,  that  superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should  noi 
possess  the  power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simplip 
city.  Firm  obedience,  such  as  they  were  booad  to  render  to 
their  God,  a  prompt  undeltberatixig  'refusal^  and  aa.  orig|inal» 
steadfast  determination  not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  ihea 
from  yielding ;  but,  when  they  began  to  hear,  and  lo  inveatigalei 
they  began  to  be  exposed;  and  their  danger  increased  with 
every  step  of  their  progress  in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thouf^t  <tf 
supplicating  the  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would 
have  put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  lbs 
Temptation.  A  single  recollection,  also,  of  bis  commands,  his 
kindnesses,  and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  Che 
same  efiect.  But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned 
to  their  assistance.  Like  their  descendants,  when  fiorgetivl  oC 
God,  and,  in  a  sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  weak»  iiraili. 
and  exposed  to  every  danger. 

IV.  J%e  consequences  of  the  ien^taiion  vers,  as  you  wM  kmm^ 
eminently  unhappy* 

Evty  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  mi 
wanned  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  pie* 
sent  humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  vci^ 
tured  on  the  forbidden  grouAd ;  disobeyed  the  command  of  hm 
Creator;  defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yieUedher  title  to  inuBortal 
life.    In  the  same  manner  ^iisiii,  abo,  partook  of  the  nmnsgrsl^ 
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sioD,  and  of  all  its  miserable  effects ;  lost  his  innocence ;  and  re- 
signed his  dominion,  glory,  and  happiness.  The  remoter  conse- 
quences of  this  event,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  future 
discourse*  The  remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some 
con^derations  on  two  great  questions^  often  and  earnestly  asked, 
concerning  this  subject,  and  with  a  few  practical  remarks* 

The  first  of  the  questions,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  this  ; 
Since  omrfiret-  Parents  were  entirely  holy,  ham  could  they  become 
sinful ? 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  proper  fom^  is  no  other  than. 

Ham  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  otj 

Horn  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  lam  of  Ood?  , 

This  question,  to  which,  periiaps,  no  satisfactory  philosophical 
answer  can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  emlmrrassed  by  the 
modes,  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  lan- 
guage, often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and« 
being  supposed  to  have  meaning,  when  it  had  none,  and  to  con*> 
vey  ideas,  which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder, 
where  it  was  intended  to  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man, 
styled  a  principle  of  action^  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fieurly  at- 
tributed; As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam,  must  have 
been^holy,  and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful;  it  is  in* 
cpured,  Hem  could  a  holy  principle  be  the  cause  of  a  sir^ul  action  ?' 

h  will  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry, 
the  word'/»t»tctj9/€,  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable 
cause;  productive  onlyjof  eflfects,  of  the  same  moral  nature;  and 
is  supposed  to  eiist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of  trans- 
gression. On  this  foundation,  the  inquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  the 
fiwMwiation  be  solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered : 
because,  in  the  actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents, 
there  wes  no  other  principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

Alt  in  this -scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important 
&Uacy;  not  improbably  originated,  and  certainly  established, 
bjr  the  use  of  the  word  Princq>le.  f  do  not  deny ;  on  the  contrar 
ly,  i  readily  admit;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  m  hr 
teUigemi  beings^  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  Prmciple,  Affec- 


iionsj  Habiti,  MUur§j  7«tuIeiMy,  Prcp$nm^^  aadaeveial  .oCfaenk 
In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  otbera,  it  i«jear^% 
to  be  observed,  that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause,  which  tout  is 
wholly  unknown;  except  that*its  ewtence  is  proved Jby  its.  tt 
.fects.  There  is,  as  every  man,  ?rho  does  not  embrace  the  doe* 
trine  of  casual,  or  contbgent,  existence,  mint  admit,. a  naaoa, 
why  one  being  is  holjf  and  (mother  $u^ful$  or  mhjf  the  9mm$  hemg 
ii  holy  at  one  time  and  ni{/ti/  at  another  j  as  truly,  as  xtbai  theve 
is  a  reason,  why  he  exists.  There  is  also  a  reason,  wtkjf  m  iemg 
19,  at  sometimes,  more  strongly  inclined  io  a  reg^dar- prmeiice  ef 
sin  or  holiness j  than  at  others.  Our  judgment  concerning:  BMiial 
beings,  is  customarily  formed  in  accordance  with.- these  tiadis. 
We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sit^ul;  intending  moi  lAf  mUml 
commission  of  Sin,  but  a  general  characteristic  of  mmm^  umdsr  iks 
influence  of  which^  he  has  committed  Sins  herti^ore^  emd  iM.frqmr^ 
W,  and  is  prone,  to  commit  others.  With  the  same^meaaiDg  ia 
our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases,  nn/ti/  propeneiiyi  rsmyf.  hmari^ 
depraved  mind;  and  the  contrary  ones»  holy  or.yirimoms .  ditpmi^ 
tionj  moral  rectUtide^  holiness  of  character,  and  many  others  of  the 
like  import.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phraseology,  we  in- 
tend that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinahle,  atid  iinin* 
telligible,  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either .  usually,  or 
uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  siafo) 
ones.  We  do  not  intend  to  assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  numbei^ 
of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  haa  been,  or 
will  be,  holy,  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  imme- 
diately to  actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  ta  in- 
dicate a  state  of  mind,  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  vo- 
litions may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinfiri 
ones,  in  another :  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed^ 
and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same 
with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sin- 
ful ;  and  vice  versa.  This  state  is  the  cause,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  a  cause,  the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is 
sinful,  rather  than  holy.  This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  under  the  name  of  the  heart :  as  when 
it  is  said,  7%<  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
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'wicked.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  this  cause  is  unknown, 
except  by  its  effects.  From  these,  however,  we  learn,  that  it  is 
tiot  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable,  as  to  incline  the  mind,  in 
which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as  to  prevent  it  absolute- 
ly from  sinning,  nor  so  strongly  to  sin,  as  to  prevent  it  absolutely 
from  acting  in  a' holy  manner.  Both  Revelation  and  facts,  the 
only  sources,  from  which  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate.  Beings,  who 
have  sinned,  have  afterwards  become  holy;  and  beings,  who 
have  been  holy,  have  afterwards  sinned  :  and  nothing  more  seems 
necessary  to  explain  this  subject  to  us  sufficiently,  than  barely 
to  suppose,  what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temptation, 
actually  presented  to  the  mindj  is  disproportioned  in  Us  power  to 
the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resistance. 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  way  for  introducing 
the  only  intelligible,  and  in  any  degree  satisfiaictory,  method  of 
examining  this  subject ;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man^  and  the 
facts  ;  and  not  the  abstract  principles. 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands 'thus.  God  created  a  moral  be- 
ing, capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  either  sin  or  holiness. 
Originally,  this  being  was  holy ;  that  is,  disposed  to  obey  the 
will  of  God;  possessing  a  state  of  mind  propense  to  virtuous, 
ftnd  opposed  to  sinful,  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral  nature  to  be 
operated  on  by  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are,  he  was  placed 
in  a  World,  filled  with  motives ;  of  which  some  induced  to  obe- 
dience, and  others  to  disobedience.  Wherever  the  means  of 
happiness  and  misery  exist,  such  motives  exist  of  course ;  and 
•f  both  kinds ;  for  these  means,  themselves,  are  the  motives ;  or 
perhaps  more  properly  the  happiness  and  misery  are  the  motives. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds, 
except  a  world  of  perfect  misery,  must  be  such,)  motives  of 
both  kinds  must,  at  times,  be  present  to  the  view  of  such  a  being. 
Jl  is  equally  evident,  that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  consi- 
dered by  themselves,  become  to  such  a  being  stronger  induce- 
ments to  action,  than  some  of  the  motives  to  holiness.  In  other 
words,  higher  enjoyment  may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some 
courses  of  sin,  than  in  some  courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a.mind(i 
capable  of  contemplating  one  or  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  4Mifl. 
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of  feeling  with  diflTerent  strength,  at  difieiTent  tnnes,  the  iiioti?es 
to  sin  may  chiefly,  or  alone,  be  present,  will  not  be  ddabled. 
For,  it  is  apprehended,  no  finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  rea- 
lize, with  absolute  certainty,  the  full  presence  of  the  motives  16 
holiness  at  all  times ;  nor  to  keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  U> 
sin*  Of  course,  every  such  mind  may,  for  aught  that  appears, 
be  induced  by  some  supposable  motive,  or  combination  of  mo- 
tives, at  some  times,  and  in  some  circumstances,  at  least,  to  yidd 
to  temptation,  and  disobey. 

There  is  no  proof  from  the  nature  o/thingfy  that  finite  streogth 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sin. 
From  facts,  we  arc  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine* 
Angels,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives ;  as  did 
our  first  Parents  also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  charac- 
ter. These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  temptation 
in  all  possible  cases ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  9UDts 
and  Angels,  both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  rewaidp  is 
derived  ultimately  from  the  Ahnighty  Power  of  Gon* 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  f Aere  were  three  nu- 
thodsj  in  which  sin^  or  moral  evil,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tn/ro- 
duced  into  the  itniverse.  The  first  is,  that  he  permitted  it  to  exists 
One  of  the  remaining  two  is,  that  God  could  not,  without  destroy' 
ing  the  free  agency  of  his  creatures,  prevent  them  froim  mnmf : 
the  other,  thai  he  creates  their  sinful  volitions* 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  aeimdly 
preserved  some  of  the  angels  from  falling  ;  and  thai  he  has  pro- 
mised to  preserve y  and  will,  therefore,  certainly  preserve,  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  ;  and  that  this  has  been,  and  will  be,  dmu 
without  infringing  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he 
could  just  as  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  falling,  without 
infringing  on  his  moral  agency.  To  the  second  scheme,  I  object 
in  the 

Isl.  Place,  TTiat  it  is  wholly  without  proof 
But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
without  the  most  ample  evidence. 
2dly.  It  is  unnecessary. 
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AU  the  satiftfaction,  which  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of 
*  beiDg  derived  as  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the 
agency  of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  that  man  is  an 
agent,  as  that  Goo  is  an  agent.  No  difficulty  attends  the  former 
case,  which  does  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter*  If 
man  i|  an  agent;  then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing  his  actions 
beyond  himself.  We  find  no  necessity,  when  we  think  of  God 
as  an  agent,  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  himself.  There  is  no 
jnore  necessity  of  tracing  human  actions  beyond  man ;  nor  is 
there,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  any  additional  light  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  human  agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God. 
That  God  created  us ;  that  he  can,  and  does,  influence  our  ac* 
tions  in  various  ways,  as  be  pleases ;  and  that  even  we  can  in 
various  ways  influence  the  actions  of  each  other ;  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  But  I  see  no  proof^  that  God  is  the  author, 
or  agent,  of  human  actions ;  nor  the  least  difficulty  in  believing 
thai  be  has  made  us  capable  of  being  the  agents,  and  authors, 
of  them,  ourselves. 

3dly«  It  uicreaits  the  difficulties^  which  it  professes  to  rf more. 

It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  au- 
thor of  actions,  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can 
be  the  author  of  them.  Here,  therefore,  no  advantage  is  gained. 
On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  are  multiplied  without  end.  No 
conception  is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this ;  that 
CrOD  creates  our  sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  pu- 
nishes iu 

4thly«  Tike  Scriptures  no  where  assert  this  doctrine. 

The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
appear,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious 
interpretation,  for  this  purpose.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted, 
that  a  doctrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambiguous 
and  obscure  passages  only.  A  strong  support  of  this  opinion,  is 
found  in  the  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency  of  God  in  our 
aanctification.  This  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases^ 
ought  to  have  its  full  weight  with  our  minds ;  and  should,  I  think, 
be  considered  as  decisive. 
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Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  scheme^  wMeh  iamem^ 
tending  for^  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  o^ God's  agency  m  oor  Mmr- 
tification :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  true.  The  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  sanctification  does  not,  I  apprehend,  teach  us,  that  he  ii 
the  author,  or  Creator,  even  of  our  holy  volitions.  On  the  con- 
trary, Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation,  not  of  our  voKiions, 
but  of  such  a  state,  temper j  or  disposition,  that  the  mind  iUelfprO' 
duces  other  volitions,  than  those  which  it  would  have  produced  in 
its  former  state.  After  regeneration,  God  affects  the  mind  m  sant" 
tifying  it,  in  the  manner  commonly  denoted  by  the  word  influence} 
and  not  by  a  work  of  creation,  continually  carried  on  in  the  mini* 
Hence  God  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  Word^  om  well « 
by  his  Spirit*  But  it  is  impossible,  that  his  Word  should  any 
way  be  concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  volitions. 

To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  several  of  the 
objections,  heretofore  alleged  against  the  doctrine,  that  ike  smd 
is  a  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises,  lie  with  equal  weight 
against  this.  These  have,  however,  been  too  lately  meotiooed, 
to  demand  a  repetition. 

7%6  second  question,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which,  Hke 
the  other,  affects  not  the  sin  of  Adam  only,  but  all  sin,  is  this: 
Why  did  God  permit  Adam  to  fall. ^ 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  according  to  all  the  schemes  of  accounting  for  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  fall 
of  Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  God.  It 
may  be  also  proper  to  state  the  difference,  which  in  my  own  view 
exists,  between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  it. 
It  is  this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin. 
His  sin  is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own  ;  chargeable  only  to  him- 
self; chosen  by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power 
to  choose  otherwise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty, 
and  righteously  punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is 
in  this  case  possessed  by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards 
possessed  by  him,  when  a  saint ;  which  Adam  possessed  before 
he  fell ;  and  which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens. 
This  power  is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  of 
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agency,  as  absolute  as  can  be  possessed  by  an  Intelligenl 
creature* 

h  the  taiter  case^  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediately  produc- 
&H  bjf  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself  and  not  at  alt 
of  man  ;  are  merely  annexed  to  man^  as  accidents  ;  are  in  the  na- 
tural sense  necessary^  and  irresistible  ;  andy  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are 
in  no  sense  chargeable  to  man* 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  possess- 
ed of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every^  moral  action ; 
in  the  natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall ;  and 
falling,  only  because  they  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  they 
could,  of  their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created 
their  apostasy.  Their  fall,  therefore,  was  irresistible ;  unless 
it  should  be  proved  that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability  of  fal- 
Ung,  and  cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  oblig- 
ed to  secure  his  creatures  from  falling ;  has  not  hitherto  been 
proved ;  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  without  proof. 
If  he  rewards  them  with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedi- 
ence, so  long  as  they  continue  obedient ;  I  see  not  how  any  thing 
further  can  be  demanded  at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in 
this  case  to  be  satisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  suffered  a  thing,  so  evil  and 
distressing,  as  sin,  to  exist. 

Probably  the  best  answer,  ever  given  to  this  question  in  the 
present  world,  is  that,  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning 
one  branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind :  Even  so. 
Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight*  It  was  a  dispensa- 
tion approved  by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient 
eye  to  be  necessary  towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in 
creating  the  universe. 

The  restless  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  unsa- 
tisfied with  this  answer.  I  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, and,  I  hope,  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  crea- 
tures owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a 
ereature  of  yesterday,  that  if  j^cfam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would 
not  have  redeemed  mankind  :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates., 
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there  could  have  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The 
mercy  of  God,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and 
ihe  consummation  of  his  excellence,  would  ha?e  been  unkDOwn 
to  the  universe.  All  the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankiDd,  would 
have  been  the  reward  of  the  obedience  of  Adam,  and  his  pesleri- 
ly.  But  the  blessings,  bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  re- 
wards of  the  obedience  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God*  These  re- 
wards could  not  have  been  given,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and 
Christ  could  not  have  obeyed,  had  he  not  become  the  SubedMe 
for  sinners,  or  the  Mediator  between  God,  and  apostate  cteatmvSi 
These  rewards,  also,  will  differ  from  those  in  the  foraier  casc^ 
as  the  respective  persons,  who  obeyed,  differed  in  the  exceUenee 
•f  their  characters,  and  the  value  of  their  obedience. 

Had  Adam  obeyed ;  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that  the 
original  world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Ilea?eH. 
The  new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created 
after  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  han 
been.  No  human  beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven* 
None  of  thai  joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  bow 
springs  up  in  heavenly  minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvatim 
of  sinners,  and  which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever*  None 
of  those  things,  into  zohich  Angels  desire  to  look*,  would  have  been 
brought  into  being ;  nor  would  that  glorious  purpose  of  the  crea- 
tion of  all  things,  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  knowledge,  ac- 
quired hy  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  placet^  comeemmg 
the  manifold  wisdom  o/God^  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  his 
Churchlj  have  ever  been  accomplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  AngeU 
as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  fi-om  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work,  assumes 
a  new  aspect ;  and  both  Creation  and  Providence,  are  invested 
with  a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in 
new  manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Through- 
out never-ending  ages,  virtuous  minds  will  be  enlarged  widi 
knowledge,  exalted  in  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignity,  and 

"»  Sm  1  Pet  i.  If .  t  Sm  Epb.  u.  9,  10. 
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happinessi  beyond  all,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  im>pcr, 
or  possible;  and  their  affections,  obedience,  and  praise,  become 
more  refined,  and  more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress. 
The  former  legal  system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state 
of  Adam  was  a  part,  had  comparatively  no  glory ^  by  reason  of 
the  excelling  glory  of  the  system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That  the  sys- 
tem of  divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  work  of  Re- 
,demption  not  taken  place,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  I 
will  only  add,  that,  as  we  are  of  yesterday j  and  consequently 
know  nothings  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  strange,  that  things  of 
this  extent  should  be  so  high,  and  so  vast,  that  we  cannot  attain 
!•  them* 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  imdertake  to 
survey  the  world  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or 
deformity  of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate, 
and  accommodations,  for  the  settlement,  health,  husbandry,  and 
eemmerce,  of  men ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
some  of  these  things,  and  the  reformation  of  others ;  we  should 
probably  consider  him  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects ; 
and  smile  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy.  With 
respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  take  our  sur- 
reys only  from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  the  consequences  of  this  event  reach  through  eternity,  and 
that  such  wonderrul  consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a 
amall  share  of  modesty  will  induce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to 
judge  concerning  it,  and  to  take  the  station  of  humble  learners, 
at  the  feet  of  our  Divine  Instructor,  rather  than  to  ascend  the 
•hftk  of  philosophical  judgment,  and  haughty  decision. 

REMARKS. 

l8t»  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  of  man,  we  cannot ^  I 
think j  fail  to  seCy  how  superior  the  Scriptural  accouni  of  the  tn^ro- 
iuetion  of  Moral  evil^  into  the  worlds  is  to  every  other. 

The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.     Two  beingSi  the 
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parents  of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  para- 
dise of  good,  were  deceived,  and  seduced,  by  the  insidious  ait 
of  an  evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  pu^ 
poses,  to  have  access  to  them* 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  aie 
these ; 

First ;  TTiat  the  soul  was  created  Ao/y ,  and  was  contaminatd 
htf  beifig  united  to  Matter}  because  Matter  is  the  seat  of  itn,  mi 
pollution : 

Secondly  ;  JTtat  the  soul  was  created  holj/y  but  apostatized  m  i 
pre-existent  state* 

Of  the  Jirstj  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to  tralk 
only,  but.  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  aof 
being,  except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the  subject 
of  either  virtue  or  sin. 

On  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tend it,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostasy,  in  the  pre- 
sent state.  The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact,  thatmao 
apostatized  here,  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  at  all.  Of 
course,  whether  we  suppose  the  apostasy  to  have  taken  place,  ia 
this  world,  or  in  another,  the  difficulties,  involved  in  it,  still  re- 
main possessed  of  their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the 
least  degree,  obviated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  ol 
which,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  which, 
even  the  light  of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

2dly.  In  this  story ^  we  see  the  amazing  evil  of  sin^  manifested  in 
^he  conduct  of  the  Tempter • 

What  a  disposition  was  that,  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  se- 
duction of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience  ?  From  what 
a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  and  their 
posterity.  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated. 
)io  revenge  burned  in  his  breast  against  them,  for  between  him 
and  them,  there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  con- 
nection. They  were  ignorant  that  such  a  being  as  himself  exist- 
ed, and  had  never  done,  nor  wished,  him  any  evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and  their 
prospects.     Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  feelings*  he  la- 
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Boured  to  destroy  them,  and  a  world  with  them;  and  voluntarily 
intailed  on  countless  millions  of  Intelligent  beings,  sin,  and  wrath, 
UEid  ruin.  How  vast,  how  wonderful,  how  dreadful,  is  this  ma- 
ice  ?  How  hatefuljs  he  in  whom  it  resided?  Such  is  the  true 
lature  of  all  Sin.     In  degree,  it  may  differ :  in  kind^  it  is  the  same» 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  Tempter  is  employed, 
mbstantially,  in  the  same  manner.  Every  Tempter,  in  seducing 
I  fellow-creature,  is  influenced  by  sin;  and  tempts  to  sin.  The 
person  tempted  is  induced  to  disobey  God ;  to  become  guilty  and 
mUous  ;  to  incur  his  anger ;  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  miseries 
>f  the  second  death.  What  a  dreadful  employment  is  this !  Yet 
llDw  common?  how  evidently  universal!  No  language  seemg 
mfficiently  forcible  to  describe  the  turpitude  of  a  murderer,  or  a 
braitor.  But  how  guiltless  does  the  murder  of  the  body  seem, 
when  compared  with  the  murder  of  the  soul !  What  treachery 
can  be  named  with  that,  which  cheats  an  inmiortal  being  out  of 
heaven,  and  deceives  him  into  hell  ? 

Nor  is  the  mode,  in  which  temptations  are  usually  conducted, 
any  other,  than  that  recited  in  the  text,  in  every  temptation,  the 
truth  of  God  is  denied ;  his  wisdom  or  goodness  questioned ;  his 
conduct  exhibited  as  strange,  and  his  commands  as  unreasonable* 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  exposed  to  disadvantages ; 
and  sin,  as  the  true  road  to  real  and  exquisite  enjoyment* 
Jealousy  is  thus  naturally  kmdled ;  discontent  excited ;  and  the 
nan  induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least, 
against  his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the 
hope  of  safety  in  sin ;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  punish- 
ment ;  and  is  boldly  informed,  that  U  shall  not  iurely  die.  Thou* 
iands  and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told ;  and  repeat- 
ed through  every  age,  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present  hour. 
Thousands  and  millions,  also,  of  foolish  and  unhappy  wretches 
listen  to  the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth 
part  of  the  evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on 
their  minds,  a  single  truth,  or  a  single  duty :  or  rather,  they  re- 
ceive it  first;  and  wait  for  the  evidence,  till  some  future  time. 
Eve  is  often  censured  for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning. 
How  many  of  her  descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to 
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Itroas  and  Uandering  soliciuaons ;  maSmtMftd  vUb  cren  a  pli» 
sible  pretence,  or  that  miserable  consohtion  to  siimers,  an  apologj 
for  the  compliance.  Let  do  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  ooo- 
mon  Parent,  who  is  not  conscious  that  he  hioiself  has  not  siaoed 
in  the  same  manner. 

3dly.  We  team  from  this  itwjj  ihmi  ike  only  Hme  efnucea^ 
retisianee  io  iempiaiunij  ii  the  mwmmij  when  U  it  preeenieJL 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parenU  promplljF 
lefiised  to  listen,  they  would,  in  all  probabOity,  have  escaped  the 
snare.  What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  poaterity.  Tfc 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  fitm  want  ot  sufficient  feith  is 
God,  and  suflkient  firmness  in  our  duty.  In  our  deliberationi^ 
also,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are  %norant,  yet  be* 
Ueve  oursehres  knowing;  foolish,  yet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom; 
weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength*  Hence  «e 
form  felse  conclusions  Aoni  miserable  premises :  yet  we  think 
both  the  premises  and  conclusions  soundy  because  theynre  de* 
vised  by  such  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.  laour  love  to  siB« 
we  have  an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  eads- 
tence,  we  are  usually  not  aware,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  aasauksef 
the  enemy  without.  From  our  ignorance,  we  are  easily  peqdei^ 
ed ;  fnom  our  vanity,  easily  flattmd ;  and  from  both,  easily  over- 
come. Of  our  perplexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  wbik 
he  covers  the  hook  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  rea- 
son, the  more  we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties ;  and  the  less 
hope  do  we  find  of  an  escape.  The  longer  the  assault  continaei^ 
the  more  feeble,  embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become  ;  and 
the  more  bok),  powerfol,  and  assured,  our  seducer :  till,  at  lengtb, 
that  resolution  and  understanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gain- 
ed an  easy  and  certain  victory,  become  an  unresisting  prey. 
Resist  then  the  Devil,  resist  every  tempter,  at  first ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solicitation  ;  at%d  he  will  Jlee  from  you. 

4thly.  We  are  also  taught  hy  this  passage  of  Scripture^  that  tk 
ultimate  safety  of  mankind,  when  they  are  tempted,  lies  in  God  only. 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  assailed 
by  the  Adversary  ;  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she  remembered 
the  character  of  God  ;  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of 
the  Tempter.     Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of 
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At  divine  Wisdom  and  goodness ;  she  had,  in  all  probability,  kept 
lier  happy  state. 

The  same  "dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish  to 
eyercome,  or  escape,  temptations ;  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character,  of  God  ; 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity,  or  kindness ;  and  that 
we  go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.  The 
tlosing  petition  in  the  prayer,  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
is,  Lead  w  not  inio  tempiaiion,  but  deliver  u$  from  evil:  that  is, 
'Suffer  Iff  not  to  be  led  ieUo  temptation  ;  &til,  ehauld  this  danger  6e- 
Hde  U8  at  anjf  (tme,  deHoer  fa  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be 
ihen  exposed.  Of  six  petitions  only,  of  which  this  prayer  con- 
sists ;  a  prayer,  taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and 
necessities  of  man ;  this  is  one.  So  necessary  did  he  determine 
this  assistance  and  guardianship  to  be ;  and  so  necessary  our 
c(HitinuaL  prayer,  that  it  might  be  afforded. 

In'  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illustrated. 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  no  aid  was 
given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miseraUe  victuns  were 
W  course  destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom,  both  from  their 
example  and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one,  that  we  may  esr 
cape  the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters,  and  temptations, 
lK)th  within  us  and  without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise 
with  fervent  repetition.  Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches, 
when  the  charm  is  about  to  begin ;  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready 
to  open  and  swallow  us  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Hea- 
ven, that  He,  who  is  swift  to  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity 
and  relieve,  may  merciftilly  extend  his  arm,  and  snatch  us  from 
^  jaws  of  destruction. 
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And  the  Lord  Ood  said  unto  the  serpefity  Because  thou  hast  done 
thisj  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle^  and  above  every  beast  of 
the  field:  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  ;  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  womanj  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  6niif€ 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Unto  the  woman  he 
said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  :  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children^  and  thy  desire  shall  be 
to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam 
he  said^  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wifcj 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  JTioms 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  atid  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  temptation  of 
our  first  parents,  and  their  consequent  fall  from  holiness,  and 
from  the  favour  of  God.  The  next  subject,  which,  in  a  system 
of  theology,  invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  which  follomid 
their  transgression. 
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This  sentence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  nafundlj  divides 
itself,  for  our  consideration,  into  tkrtt  garii : 

L  Tki  Sentence  fnmowiced  an  ike  TmfUr  i 

U.  Thai pfonowiieei  <m  ike  Woman:  and, 

IIL  TKa/ /N^nSm^eif  on  IX^B  Jlbii. 

The  order,  in  which  this  snlgefet  It  eSHKitefl  to  iu,  is  the  aaoK^ 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgressida 
also.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Wofamn;  die 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  aoficitatimis,  aii^  eadag 
the  forbidden  firuit;  and  the  Mad,' last  In  yi^uig  fb  Ae  soliciti- 
tions  of  the  Woman. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
nark,  generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  woids  of 
the  Law.  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  feet  involving  the 
whole  of  the  sentence,  contained  in  the  law.  That  sentence 
seems  to  have  been  left  by  Ood  as  it  was  cnginally  denotlneed; 
and  nothing  more  to  have  been  now  intended  bs'  a  ihreateidiig, 
except  to  disclose  to  our  first  parents  various  evih^  attendant  on 
the  state  of  guilt  and  degradation,  to  which  they  had  reduced 
thiOiselves,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  whidi 
they  were  now  finally  fixed.  On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  senteace 
new,  and  before  undisclosed,  was  declared.  The  evils,  whicli 
he  was  to  suffer,  in  consequence  of  this  sin,  were  announced: 
while  in  the  same  threatening  was  included,  also,  a  promise  of 
great  and  singular  benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wickied> 
ly  seduced. 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under 
which  our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evils,  wfaidi 
they  and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentence, 
now  passed  on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularly,  several 
distresses,  which  they  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this 
original  threatening ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fiitnished  them  widi 
consolations  of  high  importance. 

L  The  SerUence,  passed  on  the  Serpeni^  elaim$  a  tw6»fold  < 
deration  ;  in  its  literal  meanings  and  m  Us  princ^l  mtetmkig* 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  is  < 
ed  beyond  all  other  beasts^  is  doomed  to  creep  fm  ike  grwmiy  smi 
to  eat  dust  all  ike  dtys  iff  his  Ijfe.    Perpetu^  war,  k  is  de 
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dared,  shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  Woman ;  in 
which  he  shall  hrmse  the  heel  of  his  adversary  ;  while  his  adver- 
sary shall  bruise  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  to  the  lite- 
ral  serpent.  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explained,  is,  I  think, 
plainly  figurative ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  of  peculiar 
degradation  and  suffering.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  I  appre* 
bend  justly,  that  the  original  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  ani- 
mal, was  superior  and  distinguished.  Ancient  opinions  consi- 
dered the  serpent  as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  other 
animals.  If  these  opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be 
easily  seen,  that  the  degradation  was  remarkable,  and  altogether 
calculated  to  convince  our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  tendency 
and  influence  of  transgression.  In  every  view,  the  condition 
specified,  is  a  condition  deeply  degraded,  and  suited,  obviously, 
lo  show  the  proper  effect  of  sin  on  all  the  instruments,  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  Whatever  the  serpent  lost,  as  well  as  what- 
ever he  suffered,  was  an  infliction,  properly  evincing  the  hatred 
of  God  to  every  thing,  concerned  in  the  seduction  of  mankind; 
and  to  show  to  their  progenitors,  in  immediate  consequence,  Both 
the  evil  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
future  punishment. 

The  enmity,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind,  and 
the  seed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils 
to  the  Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly 
hated  and  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  from  the  be- 
ginning. Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  ex- 
termination has  plainly  been  declared  against  them,  and  carried 
on  through  all  generations  with  unrelaxing  and  unceasing  ani- 
UfMiiy.  In  consequence  of  this  hostility,  millions  of  them  have 
probably  perished,  which  otherwise  might  have  continued  through 
tbe  date,  allotted  by  Providence  to  their  being.  In  the  meaa 
time,  not  a  small  number  of  the  human  race  have  ftillen  victims 
to  the  enmity  of  these  venomous  beings ;  and  have  usually  been 
wounded  in  the  very  part  of  the  Body,  mentioned  in  this  predic- 
tion. 
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The  principal  meanbg  of  this  •entence,  or  ito  applicaliQA  to 
the  allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  howevw,  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  supaior  dain  to  ov 
attention; 

The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgressioii,  aaitfld 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  ey«  of  the 
Tempter,  this  union  was  begun,  obly  to  be  strengtheaed,  aad 
perpetuated*  He  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  n^ectied  hf 
God.  He,  therefore,  naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily,  ooa- 
chided,  that  rebellious  men  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event 
had  hitherto  happened  in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  s 
created  being,  rendered  it  possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker 
to  be  restored.  Satan,  therefore,  of  necessity  conclodod,  dttt 
sinning  man  would  never  be  restored ;  and  that  God,  wbo  hsd 
created  man  holy,  and  destined  hitn  to  endless  enjoyment,  wonU 
be  wholly  disappointed  of  his  own  &voarite  designs  At  the 
same  time,  he  confidently  saw  the  whole  race  added  to  Us  ows 
kingdom,  and  the  regions  of  sin  and  misery  enlarged*  aad  pea* 
pled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  ruined  world* 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed^  thats 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  mt 
here  told,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout 
succeeding  ages ;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  safer 
new  and  unknown,  yet  very  alarming,  evils,  from  a  descendsat, 
or  descendants,  of  this  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into 
sin.  His  head^  the  chief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  hiii- 
self  »a^  to  be  bruiaed^  or  crushed,  by  some  one,  or  other,  of  the 
progeny  of  those,  whom  he  had  ensnared.  That  be  undeislood 
the  real  and  full  import  of  this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed; 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  he  could  not  but  perceive  some  very  great 
and  alarming  punishment  to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flapant 
guilt.  Thus  all  his  hopes,  like  those  of  every  kypoeriu^  were 
blasted  in  a  moment;  and  were  changed  into  that  painfiil  sos- 
pense,  and  constant  alarm,  which  are  always  more  dreadful  thsn 
any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  woe. 

From  the  actual  fiilfibnent  of  this  prediction,  and  the  oonuneatB 
of  the  Scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we 
are  able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precisioii  and  eevtaiotj. 
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The  seed  of  the  Woman^  we,  know,  was  the  Lord  Jetus  Christ ; 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  ex- 
pressly taught,  that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original 
Tempter  nailed  to  the  Cross  and  bruised  thus  in  his  heelj  his  in- 
iJerior  part,-  his  flesh,  yet  triumphed^  and  made  an  open  shew  of 
"prineipaliiies  and  powers  in  his  Crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  led 
ct^tivity  captivej  after  he  had  effectually*  spoiled  them  of  all  their 
glory.  In  this  great  event,  he  not  only  vanquished  Death,  InU  de- 
siroyed  also  him  that  had  the  power  of  Deaths  that  is,  the  Demi, 

In  this  great  event,  he  disappointed,  and  ruined,  all  the  hopes 
and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  spirit.  His  future  lot  he 
rendered  btr  more  shameful  and  wretched  than  before ;  lowered 
his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust ;  turned  his  malevolence  backward 
on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and  inexpressibly;  and 
made  the  race,  whom  he  had  seduced,  the  instruments  of  com- 
pleting his  degradation,  and  ruin. 

From  Man,  that  is,  from  penitent,  returning,  and  reformed  man, 
this  divine  person  took  away  the  Hing  of  the  threatened  Death  f 
and  chiefly,  the  Death  itseilf,  which  was  threatened.  The  grave 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  its  captives  to  him- 
self. For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who  are  willing  to 
confide  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  gates  of  immor- 
tality ;  of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  immortality  than  that 
which  they  had  lost.  He  purchased  for  them  the  sanctification 
of  the  Soul,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  an  inheritance  unde* 
JUed  and  eternal  among  the  very  Angels,  to  whose  rank  and  cha- 
racter £ve,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise. 
They  indeed,  in  a  manner,  however,  far  different  firom  that  which 
was  in  the  Tempter^s  thoughts,  will  become  as  Chds,  or  Angels ; 
as  the  same  Saviour  has  informed  us ;  and  will,  together  with  them, 
receive  felicity  in  diBody^  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Body, 
and  inconceivably  superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed 
the  forms  of  our  first  parents.  In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctified  and 
cleansed,  they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled  and  expanded  be- 
yond all  that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before  the  Mediation  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  a  happiness,  suited  to  reward  his  infinitely  meritori- 
ous obedience  in  the  work  of  Redemption.  Thus  the  sum  of 
happiness  to  the  universe,  will  be  undoubtedly  increased,  and  to 

Vol.  I.  ^'n 
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an  immen&e  extent,  bj  the  very  means  which  this  haughty,  ma- 
lignant Spirit  employed  for  its  destruction. 

The  Character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employments,  the 
honour,  and  the  happiness,  of  Man  will  be  wonderfully  exalted; 
the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  glory  will  be  supremely  enhanced; 
and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  unknown  and  unimagined,  will  be 
displayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour.  God,  in  the  new, 
peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of  Fatherj  Redeemer^  and 
Sanclifierj  far  more  intimate  and  affecting  than  those  of  Creaiw^ 
and  Ruler^  will  be  more  nearly  united  to  his  Intelligent  creatures ; 
and  will  be  seen  in  more  venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  of  his 
supreme  excellence :  while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  grati- 
tude, and  praise,  will  be  far  more  noble  and  interesting  than 
could  have  been  proper  or  possible,  had  not  our  first  Parents  lost 
Iheir  primitive  station  and  happiness.  Thus  the  Providence  of 
God  will  wear  a  new  and  more  glorious  aspect ;  die  divine  king- 
dom assume  a  splendour  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and 
the  Universe  become  a  different,  and  incomparably  more  exalt- 
ed scene  of  being. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Tempter  himself,  at  the  close  of  this 
earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted, 
and  all  his  wiles  exhausted,  will,  together  with  his  debased  and 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  everlasting  chainsj  to  total 
disappointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  woe  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

IL  The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Woman^  next  demands  our 
attention. 

This  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  The  pain  and  sorrow j  which  were 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children  ;  and  her  8yh^ 
jection  to  her  husband.  Neither  of  these  would  have  had  any  be- 
ing, had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
mother;  but  without  pain  and  anguish :  and  she  would  have  been 
a  wife ;  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband- 
Now  her  state  in  both  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
life  became /ti//  of  sorrow^  anrf  largely  acquainted  with  grief;  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  from  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed subjeci  rfi 
sideration* 
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Tliit  consisto  of  four  distioci  parts ;  Tbtf,  Sorrtno^  Humiliation^ 
aod  Death. 

In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  toil. 
The  Earth  tntMight  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously^  and  abundant- 
ly ;  and  supplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or 
exerticMis  of  his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industty,  that  he  might 
be  useful,  and  of  course  dignified  and  virtuous ;  and  not  merely 
that  he  might  eat.  His  faculties,  also,  were  firm,  and  undecay- 
mg,  unsusceptible  of  weariness,  and  incapable  of  suffering*  His 
labour  was,  therefore,  voluntary  and  delightful;  a  privilege,  and 
not  a  calamity.  The  sources  of  sorrow,  also,  were  not  then  open- 
ed; and  man  had  not  learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams* 
Fear,  scorn,  disease,  bereavement,  and  all  the  moral  causes  of 
distress,  were  not  yet  appendages  of  this  new  world.  Intempe- 
rance, sloth,  impurity,  falsehood,  treachery,  blt>ken  friendship, 
and  iron-handed  oppression,  together  with  a  long  train  of  their 
miserable  companions,  were  yet  strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
noble  and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  con- 
verse with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-servant.  All  his  views, 
pursuits,  wished,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated ; 
and  were  suited  to  the  immortal  life,  and  unspotted  holiness,  in 
which  he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  Sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  the  great  kingdom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  Man 
as  truly  as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  endless ; 
and  looked  forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages 
without  anxiety,  and  without  fear. 

In  all  these  great  particulars,  Man  was  now  destined  to  a  to- 
tal change  of  being.  He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  painful 
toil ;  to  a  course  of  Kfe,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  changes 
were  merely  varieties  of  suffering;  to  a  degradation  from  all 
Ins  honours  and  hopes ;  to  a  state  of  deep  humiliation ;  and  to 
Death  as  the  end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train 
of  the  moat  affecting  distresses  and  horrors.  In  this  toil,  these 
afflictions,  this  degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes 
shared  in  most  respects  alike.  Both  were  henceforth  sinful ; 
both  were  degnded ;  both  were  unhappy ;  both  were  mortal. 
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A  qaestion  6[  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  ofiei 
canvassed  by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  veiy  nt« 
turally  be  asked,  in  this  place;  viz.  WhUwas  ike  exient  oftkt 
curse,  or  original  penalty^  thrtateiud  m  the  Covemmij  made  wiA 
Adam  ? 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not 
be  questioned.  In  my  own  opinion,  Spiritual  Demik,  and  Eter^ 
nal  Death,  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appean 
to  me  evident,  because  in  the 

IsL  place,  Adam  was  plainly  threatened  with  the  lose  ofiM' 
mortal  life. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  £fe^ 
nal  death  was  threatened ;  or  Annihilation ;  or  temporal  death, 
followed  hy  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be  pretended. 
The  second,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  threatened,  because 
it  was  certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
Man.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  true  and 
only  scheme  of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three 
are  the  only  possible  interpretations  of  the  passage. 

2dly.  In  the  sentence,  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse,  which  is.  here  rfe- 
nounced* 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that  part 
of  the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of 
the  apostasy.  Men  still  die  ;  Adam  died  ;  notwithstanding  the 
Redemption  of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in 
the  sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  tem- 
poral deatli  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  re- 
ferred to  something,  of  which  Adam  had  heard,  and  at  the  time, 
knew  nothing.  Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in 
some  good  measure,  knew  the  import  of  the  remedy  :  for  he,  im- 
mediately after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife 
Eve,  or  Chavoh,  because  she  was  the  Mother  of  all  living  ;  that  is, 
of  all,  who  should  live  for  ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Wo- 
man:  and  she,  at  the  birth  of  Cain,  says,  I  have  gotten  a  Man, 
fhe  Lord  ;  that  is,  the  promised  Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  bndse 
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ike  SerpmU^s  head.  As,  then,  they  knew  what  was  meant  by  the 
remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they  knew  what  the  curse  in- 
tended ;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  here  ]H*e' 
sented,  can  be  no  other  than  eternal  death. 

That  they  understood,  in  some  good  measure,  the  meaning  of 
both  the  remedy  and  the  curse,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  they  became  penitents,  and  were  accepted  of  God.  There 
can  be  no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance. 
Despair,  here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion ;  and  with  des- 
pair, repentance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  With- 
out an  atonement  repentance  cannot  be  accepted.  As  an  atone- 
ment was  here  promised,  I  cannot  see  how  the  repentance  crt* 
our  first  parents  could  be  accepted,  or  offered,  unless  with  a  di- 
rect reference,  in  their  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground 
of  their  acceptance. 

Sdly.  The  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  settled  this  pointy 
in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans*. 

As  1  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  large;  I 
shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  in 
this  respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  verse  sixteenth,  !ie  says, 
And  not  as  it  was  hy  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judg- 
ment  was  hy  one  to  condemnation ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
{fences  unto  justification.  The  judgment,  here  mentioned,  is, 
unquestionably,  the  judgment  originally  passed  on  the  one  that 
sinned  ;  viz.  Adam^  and,  subsequently,  on  ail  others,  who  have 
fnnned  after  him.  This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemna- 
tion ;  a  condemnation,  from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  justifi- 
cation specified,  and  styled,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  justi- 
fication of  life.  By  this  justification  we  are  delivered  from  eter- 
nal death.  Of  course,  this  is  the  death,  to  which  we,  and  Adam  be- 
fore us,  were  condemned  by  the  judgment  mentioned  in  this 
passage. 

4thly.  The  deathj  which  rewards  sin^  infact^  and  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adamy  if  Christ  had  not  become  a  Me* 
diatorj  and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

7%/*  tni^  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly  learned 

'  S^  fivin  T«rs^  12  to  the  end. 
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ii$  4S€€uiim.    But  lUiM 
The  cofiseqneoce  is  obrious  aad  i 

- 1  do  not,  iwleed,  suppose  our  first  psraHs  to-  hvrs  •) 
tjncdjr  possessed  of  the  exact  neaoisf  of  the  saatmcOi 
sidcrthemasoQlyiafotiDedofthegeiieittlinpQit;  oad  ashshg 
Iftttgbt,  thst  thej  were  to  soier,  if  disobedient,  the 
loss  of  theftroor  sod  Messing  of  God,  ead  to  mideffgo  \ 
fesletions  of  his  OBger  thron^hoot  thsir  ihlnre  eustmce.'  •'Bs 
this  thcjr  were  aUe  to  cosse  as  neer  id  their  views,  «si 
to  adequate  cooceptioiis  of  temporal  death* 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  i 
pears  to  me  sufltciently  evident  for  the  reasons,  in  be  nllegsd, 
after  I  shall  have  mentioned  the  ekuf  obyectfoBy  whkl^  aoAris 
I  am  informed,  has  been  made  to  thisdoctrioe.  It  in*lhiet  '%i> 
ritual  Deaih  i$  the  very  9tatt  which  Simursj  m$  sncA,  km€§  Ihs 
prime  object  of  their  choice;  and  what  especiallj cnnalilaMs 
them  sinners.    To  this  I  answer,  't'" 

1st.  ^ritual  Death  oyght^  m  relaiiM  ta  tkm  gtitsiisa,  Hk 
f^n^idered  as  threatened  to  Adamj  amd  not  a»  lArfolim#is  iMic 
who  were  already  sinners. 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  view  ef 
Adam^  a  holy,  spotless  being,  and  hating  wholly  every  sin,  m%ht, 
i  think,  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  by  Usi, 
but  as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.  Let  it  be,  Ibr  a 
moment  only,  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  undera 
sense  of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  coofirt- 
ed,  beyond  recal,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetual 
love  and  practice  of  sin ;  and  I  believe  all  serious  persons  wiH 
^ee,  that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptiUe  character 
must  appear  to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite.  To  sin,  enet,  was  Is 
him  an  object  of  horror ;  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  AdMa* 
al  and  eternal  rebellion  and  iniqmU/j  and  to  become  thus  for  ever 
hateful,  vile,  and  despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  lesii 
and  on  the  other,  a  suffering,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  ei- 
•;ept  that  of  experience.  It  was,  therefore,  capable  of  being  the 
subject  of  threatening,  or  penalty ;  and  that  to  any  sypposabie 
Hrjrroe. 
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2diy«  Spiriival  Dtaih  is  plainly  the  chief  evilj  which  is,  or  per- 
apt  can  6e,  suffered  iy  gfdlty  beings* 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  soul, 
rhich  operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  con- 
idered  only  as  mere  suffering,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

k  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposition,  or 
ither  is  itself  all  the  opposition,  of  the  Soul  to  Grod;  die  aliena* 
on  from  God ;  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and  wrath  i 
itr  of  bis  vengeance ;  and  that  miserable  murmuring  and  repin* 
ig  against  his  government  and  dispensations,  which  is  felt  by 
rery  sinful  being. 

It  is,  also,  the  source  of  the  hatred,  malevolence,  envy,  revenge, 
eceit,  violence,  and  injustice,  which  so4]niversally  and  dreadfully 
itCress,  and  destroy.  Intelligent  creatures,  in  the  present  worid ; 
od  in  every  world,  where  these  dispositions  prevail*  It  also 
Ills  up  by  the  roots,  all  inclination  in  rational  beings  to  befKend 
ftch  other ;  and  prompts  them  to  become,  as  much  as  possible, 
le  means  of  each  others  misery. 

FinaUy,  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  this  state,  are  in 
lemselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  con* 
Mnung  many  of  these  emotions.  It  is  true  of  them  universally. 
:  w%  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  degree,  and  to 
ige^  widiout  gratification,  nothing  more  is,  or  can  be,  necessary 
>  complete  the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not  envy  alone  suffi- 
lent  to  make  wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not  murmuring  against 
kfit  Ift  not  the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly,  and  eternal- 
r-,  hateful  and  despicable  ?  Is  not  any  vehement  and  ungrati- 
•d  desire ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  diat  desire  is  felt  to  be  unlaw- 
Hf  base,  and  vile  ?  Consider  all  such  affections  as  invariable 
Bd  endless ;  and,  what  they  are  clearly  known  to  be,  most  un* 
rorihy  and  abominable ;  and  so  inwrought  into  the  Soul,  that 
lejr  cannot  be  separated  firom  it,  but  by  annihilation ;  and,  i 
link,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  that  a  more  perfect  curse 
Aonot  be  named. 

Sdly.  The  things  which,  in  various  places,  are  said  in  the 
tnpturesy  concerning  the  state  of  damnatum^  in  which  this  pen' 
Ittf  is  actually  inflicted,  seem  fully  to  imply,  that  spiritual  Death 
^  apmf  of  the  curse. 


«Ib  Ae  lirtt  Chapter nfPraverliB,  Wmdam,  :tli«l^M^..€liiiii,  k 
dmouDcing  the  game  curee  agaimt  the  iipealif  ntj  pwttfrriM^f 
the  Gospel,  cloees  the  threateningi-iritli.  tkBainNBariBUe 

W^ttmdkiJUMmUkikeirfnmdewkUi  .<>  ..■■•.:«  ..vni: 
In  this  passage^  the  curse  laay  be  said  to  be  tMff^BHtoiiimAwh 
pIsHed:  and  here,  one  part  of  ^h^^^p^iytfim  isj '-  tfcatiha  m- 
ptltiiBntMkaUke  filled  wMthmrJ^mcM.  ThedMiAcftof  Jmbm 
we  his  aims,  parsuits.  aad  plans,  ta  wtikh  hiaraibctknalarsdB 
Mferted.  With  these,  and  all  of  then,  the  voj •  fHwawhs  aid 
plans,  which  are  their  own ;  that  is,  which  haveiQ  tfaia  lid  hem 
their  own;  Christ  declares,  the  hapemtenlt eh«H^iiat^o«lp^be 
ettcted,  butjSUad.  Thus  also^  SoUmm  says,  »»  Btf fArfabrm 
kmri  $kM  hefilM  wiAkit  amm  Myt  f  Millie  ^ 
Mm$elff  that  is,  from  his  oWn  -mind, 
ftom  the  remembrance  of  what  he  was,  and  the  •ooaciouaMM  ef 
fdmt  he  is ;  the  wicked  and  the  goad  man  ihril  fiithai  ■■jjisig 
ttjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner.  *'    z.  lit  a^j  n;  ,« 

-Again,  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himsitlf  u%  miwrnt  wLln 
the  eighdi  Chapter,  says.  All  l%  thai  haie  mBil^o^JB^mdu.b 
can  hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  teve  either  temporal  or  elHiml 
Death,  considered  as  mere  suffering ;  but  that  they  love  spiritml 
Death  is  unquestionable.  But  the  Death,  here  loved,  is^  I  thiak, 
clearly  the  Death  beyond  the  grave* 

The  fact  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only 
unhappy,  but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  they  are  this 
jtuUciallff ;  that  they  are  given  over  by  God  to  this  character 
in  the  same  manner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  iq>  to 
blindness,  hardness  of  heart,  and  final  ruin,  in  the  piesent  world. 
It  will  also,  I  presume,  be  readily  conceded,  that  their  miaeiy  will 
in  a  great  measure,  arise  from  their  own  sinful  afiections  andpm^ 
suits,  and  those  of  their  companions  in  woe«  These  fKts  ap- 
pear to  be  a  comment  on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  cxphus 
to  us  in  this  particular  its  true  import* 

REMARKS. 

Ist.  T%i8  iubject  tyfardi  strong  jkroof  ^  the  iivwH  Ongmof 
the  Scriptures. 
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Tke  manner,  in  which  the  declarations  in  this  sentence  have 
been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  testimony 
to  the  trvth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  a  history  of 
vast  comprehensicKi,  and  involving  a  great  proportion  of  all  the 
things  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  a  history,  probably  more  ob- 
jected toby  Infidek  than  any  other  found  in  Revelation. 

Of  the  fiilfilment  of  the  sentence  on  ihe  Serpeni,  literally  under- 
Btood^  there  cannot  be  a  question.  A  hostility,  totally  singular, 
lias  always  existed  between  him  and  mankind ;  and  a  war  has 
always  been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.  To  destroy  this 
animal,'  has  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through 
every  age ,  and  every  country.  The  manner,  in  which  this  de- 
ttmction  has  been  accomplished,  has  also  been  continually  that, 
which  is  here  predicted  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has 
been  in  a  sense  without  bounds.  It  has  not  been  originated  by 
a  spirit  of  self-defence,  but  of  hatred.  It  has  been  a  war  of  the 
kindy  which  the  Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  iniemeeionem; 
or  to  the  final  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants. 
The  cause  of  this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and 
contrivance.  Serpents  are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  man- 
kind than  many  other  animals,  which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted 
and.  destroyed*  Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance, as  in  other  cases  is  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but 
with  pleasure.  Yet  the  sight  of  a  serpent  is  instantly  produc- 
tive of  a  dread,  a  horror,  a  chill,  totally  singular,  and  extending 
to  all  the  race  of  ^idam.  An  enmity  innate  and  irremoveable  ex- 
ists between  us  and  them,  felt  even  at  the  mention  of  the  name, 
and  strongly  and  proverbially  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of 
terns.  Even  those  serpents;  which  are  known  to  be  harmless, 
we,  like  the  rest,  hated  in  the  same  manner,  seen  with  the  same 
korror,  and  lulled  with  the  same  eagerness.-  How  striking  an  ex- 
kibitkm  is  this  of  the  reality  of  the  sentence !  How  strong  a 
fnoif  bom  fitct,  of  the  truth  of  the  history ! 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  sentence  on  the  Serpent^  figuratively 
eanrideredj  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  In  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  have  a  lull 
account  of  the  complete  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  it  in 
the  Redemption  of  Man.    In  this  account,  although  contained  in 
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tM  ScripCiifBif  w^  tfcpntralBB  wnh  kipi  < 
irinity.  It  is  not  ooncemble,  it  is  ttot  possfbfeyllMit  JHbst«»  i 
inspired,  should  havte  writtm  Ais  ficdiistiiiH  villi  eras  i 
Jecture,  that  it  would  aftwimids  be  thii»firifiUMk  •  Mmimi 
ttore  consistent  with  possibility,  thet  the  Apdstks  slwald  htft 
contrived  the  sabveqnent  stofy  so^  as  tbua  worierMly  10  hsve 
accofded  with  this  singular  pRijfihecy«  The^  ftilfihrtenl  is  hew  as 
complete  as  it  is  wonderful;  and)  aUiaii|^  depedbm  swaif* 
tiads  of  etents,  these  allappear  in  one  paifeci  ayaloBy  tendingal- 
'ways  to  this  end,  and  in  this  end  cnnsnmmafing  the  aoheasa.  rf 
the'  prophecy*  He,  #ho  can  believe  these  things  mhave  \ 
cidentaU  or  to  have  been  contrived  fay  i 
teust  have  a  peculiar  facility  of  believing  ait  his  pkniMta^  adl 
wiust  be  wholly  freed  ftontbe  shnokles  of  evidencef  vlieihsr  os^ 
tain  or  probable. 

Not  is  the  foMhnent  of  Me  ssiilsKss  sii  lis  fffMWM'kaaw* 
nmrkaUe.  In  all  ages,  oounCries,  and  dimalas^  of  ike 
Women  have  been  distinguished  from  every  speciea  of 
by  the  pafiM  and  sorrows,  which  they  have  experieooed  sn  i 
ing,  and  bringing  forth,  their  ofispring;  a  striking  pmoi^  thil 
the  human  race  have  forfeited,  and  lost  their  original  anpreascj 
over  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  A  great  part  of  ail 
the  dangers  'and  sufferings  of  the  tender  and  delicate  seX|  aie 
plainly  derived  from  this  source.  No  experience,  no  watchid 
observation,  no  medical  skill,  however  laboriously  exerted,  aad 
however  long  continued,  have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  (his  great 
portion  of  human  woe,  or  materially  to  prevent  the  entire  fulfil- 
ment of  the  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  general  mother  of 
kind.  The  same  sorrow,  pain,  and  fear,  still  remain  ;  the  j 
dangers  still  betide  ;  the  same  diseases  still  mvage  ;  and  Death, 
in  the  same  humiliating  and  distressing  fonns,  and  in  the  ssaie 
proportion  and  number  of  instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half 
of  our  species ;  in  exact  accordance  with  the  threataning  of  ihe 
Text. 

Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  predidtion  been  less  wondarftiUy, 
or  much  less  "affectingly,  accomplished.  Throughout  all  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constitated  a  great  part  of  aoaa- 
kind,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  which  We  are  acqeainted;) 
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women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength  and  agility  are 
Ihe  only  attributes  valued  by  savages ;  and  women  being  infe- 
rior to  men,  in  these  attributes,  have,  by  savages,  been  universally 
depressed.  Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled, 
to  all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contemned. 
The  very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  render- 
ed them  inferior  to  themselves,  might,  one  would  think,  naturally 
excuse  them  from  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  severe  labour,  and 
plead  for  them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  their  strength 
was  totally  unequal.  Still  it  h0S  pleaded  in  vain.  They  have 
been  made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  dis- 
tressing, and  servile  offices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men. 
If  en,  when  not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and 
war,  have,  in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep, 
and  in  diversion ;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and 
gather,  their  com ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  be- 
sides, all  the  domestic  business.  They  have  also  been  obliged 
to  bear  most  of  the  burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while 
in&nts,  in  their  various  joumies. 

All  the  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  have  pursu- 
ed onie  course  of  life,  in  this  respect*  In  some  nations,  women 
have  been  condemned  to  such  wretchedness,  in  consequence  of 
tiieir  subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destruc- 
tioo,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery 
with  themselves ;  esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  hap- 
pier lot  than  life,  when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppres- 
sion. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  the  vast 
etttpires  of  Hindoottan  and  ChifMj  women  have  suffered,  in  a  man- 
ner not  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they 
are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle ;  are  considered  as  mere  proper- 
ly ;  are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life ;  and  are 
regarded,  universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement, 
and  fAeasure,  by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  well  as 
in  other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.     In  1  Tim.  ii.  xv ;  The 
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A]K)stle,  speaking  of  wtfmen,  says,  Jfev^heU$9  tAc  duM  he  i 
ed  in  (that  is,  by  means  of)  chUd4ktaring^  jf  Ukmf  tanimite  m/oilfc, 
and  charity  J  and  holiness^  with  sobrieijf*  I  apprehend  the  true 
meaning  of  this  passage  to  be*  that  child-bearing  shall  eminendy 
prove  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  sex,  through  the  inflnence  of 
that  system  of  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  gene- 
ral reversion  of  the  curse.  According  to  this  declaration  of  the 
Apostle,  we  actually  see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  wbkh  wo- 
men are  peculiarly  exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  sal- 
vation. Women  are  usually  pious,  in  fiur  greater  nnmbov,  than 
men.  The  late  President  Edwards^  of  Moinm  Ikdlj  considered 
the  proportion,  within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least 
two  to  one ;  and  various  other  Divines,  of  great  knowledge  in 
the  religion  of  mankind,  have  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion. 
This  interesting  fact  is  probably  owing,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  danger,  sorrow,  and  death,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially 
exposed ;  and  which,  alvrays  before  their  eyes,  operate  as  so* 
lemn,  and  effectual  monitions  of  their  speedy  departure  to  the 
eternal  world.  In  this  way  they  are  usually  more  sober-minded, 
more  attentive  to  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  and  more  disposed 
to  give  them  their  due  influence,  than  men ;  and,  thus  far  oftencr 
become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the  heirs  of  endless  life* 

In  Christian  countries,  also,  Women  have  risen  finom  the  mise- 
rable state  of  humiliation  and  servitude,  which  I  have  described, 
to  their  proper  importance  and  dignity.  In  such  countries,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  are  educated,  informed,  refined,  and  elevated 
to  the  character  of  respectable,  rational,  and  moral  beings.  The 
character  which  they  sustain,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  in  the  Gospel,  are  highly  becoming  its  refined  and 
noble  character.  Refined  and  elegant  tenderness  was  unknown, 
until  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  There  it  is  en- 
joined in  the  strongest  of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allu* 
sions.  Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Churchy 
and  gave  himself  for  it,  is  the  affecting  language  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject;  and  such  lan- 
guage, as  was  never  used  by  any  other  man.  Accordingly,  in 
Christian  nations,  and  in  Christian  nations  only,  are  women  re- 
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Stored  to  the  blessings,  which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they 
have  lost;  and  in  many  of  them,  are  as  far  restored  to  them,  as, 
in  8o  imperfect  a  state  of  being,  can  be  rationally  expected. 

The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  same 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  the  ground  cuned^  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  briars, 
instead  of  the  living  fruits  of  Paradise.  We  see  man  destined  to 
labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  breads  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

We  see  him,  also,  of  few  days  and  full  oftrovhle.  Fears  of 
ten  thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and 
on  every  side ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and 
Ocean,  from  his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest; 
and  affecting  every  nerve,  and  every  pore ;  sorrow  for  every  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  en- 
joyment which  he  attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of 
his  life ;  embitter  their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continu- 
ance in  this  world  often  so  undesirable,  that,  with  7o6,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  cry  out,  /  would  not  live  always. 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  em- 
ploymenCs,  happiness,  and  universal  condition.  Of  a  prince, 
the  lord  of  a  world,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent 
wretch ;  dependent  on  every  person  and  thing  around  him ;  and 
in  the  evils  which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  him,  daily, 
ia  reduced  far  below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.  In  the  happi- 
est countries  of  the  world  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man  ? 
How  much  more  strikingly  in  those,  which  are  scorched  with 
heat,  or  stiffened  with  frost,  around  the  year;  in  those,  which 
are  cursed  with  drought  and  sterility;  and  in  those,  which  are 
haunted  by  the  pestilence,  and  all  its  dismal  attendants  ?  This 
part  of  the  sentence  is,  however,  less  commonly  regarded,  as  a 
strong  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  this  history,  than  the  others :  I 
think  without  propriety  or  justice.  The  real  reason  undoubtedly 
is,  that  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  man  as  his  only  con* 
ditjon,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit,  that  he  was  ever  placed  in 
any  other.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  sub- 
stantial probability.  The  tradition  of  all  ancient  nations  teach- 
es directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  amply  supports  the  history 
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of  M>$€9.    Nor  it  it  teawmaUe  to  believe,  duii  i 

the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,  misel«ble  beings  whick  wb  bov 

behold  him;  or  the  worlds  that  mass  of  indomciiejrv 

and  confusion,  which  we  aee  in  iu  prea^irt  slate*    A*| 

to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  the  proper  state  of  a  world*  Mda»> 

spotted  virtue  and  happinesft,  the  proper  state  of  ratsonalbelBg^ 

as  they  come  ftam  the  hands  of  the  Creator.    All  things  [ 

a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  in  rains ;  .and  such  I 

the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations:  a  decisioiii 

bly  derived  by  tradition  from  the  real  fiicts.- 

In  this  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  oMn,  it  m  lively  M* 
filment  of  the  prediction  in  the  text :  a  fulfiissent  exaet  and  oosr 
plete ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  mA  of  ihe 
history  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Sdly.  In  this  story  is prestnied  to  us  stghrmms  i 
the  Mercy  of  God. 

Before  God  proceeded  to  ntter  the  sentence 
on  the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  decbrii^  the  puiib* 
ment  of  the  Tempter,  he  disdosed  the  future  designs  ofRedeen- 
ing  and  Forgiving  Liove. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed  sen- 
tence on  these  oflenders.  As  the  Fbthsrptdgeih  no  mtm,  hii  h&lk 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ;  as  no  man  heUh  seen  Oodj  Ik 
Hither,  at  any  time^  nor  can  see  him  and  live  ;  it  is  certain  thtt 
God,  as  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity ;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  This  divine  Pttsn 
even  now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment, 
when  the  first  objects  of  it  first  existed ;  thus  early  showii^,  dwt 
the  Lord  is  gracious^  and  full  of  eon^jmssionf  slow  to  erngstj  md 
of  greaX  mercy. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here 
exhibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  oppe^ 
tunity,  he  seizes,  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design  It 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  As  if  he  feared,  that  the  senCeoee 
wouM  overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  tbcai 
to  support  the  terms  of  it,  by  publishing  their  recovery  beferehf 
declared  their  condenmatiori  and  ruln.r 
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Jld&m  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood,  that  they 
and  theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  Death,  were  even,  by  this 
sentence,  to  find  life*  As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is  made ; 
Admrn^  who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife  Woman, 
even  when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them,  now,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  called  her  Evt ;  which  signifies  livings  or  commu- 
mcating  life  ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name  ;  became  she  was 
ike  mother  of  all  the  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who,  according  to  the 
gracious  declarations  of  this  sentence,  were  to  be  restored  to  im- 
mortal life.  Eve  herself,  also,  on  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  ex- 
presses her  full  faith  in  the  prediction,  when,  after  naming  him 
Cain,  she  says,  as  has  been  already  observed,  '^  I  have  gotten  a 
Manj  the  Lord  ,*''  not  from  the  Lord^  as  in  our  translation  ;  but  a 
Mattj  who  is  the  Lord  ;  the  seed  of  the  fVoman^  who  is  to  bruise  the 
serpent^s  head.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  they  well  understood  the 
prediction,  and  realized  the  consolation,  which  it  conveyed. 

What  instance  of  divine  Mercy  can  be  conceived  of,  more  ten- 
der, more  condescending,  more  like  Redeeming  Love,  than  this  ? 
How  much  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  like  himself! 
How  early  he  began  to  seeky  and  to  save,  that  which  was  lost ! 
He  perfectly  knew,  that  he  himself  was  to  die  on  the  Cross,  to  ac- 
complish this  Redemption ;  yet  he  utters  the  glad  tidings  to  man- 
kind, with  eagerness  and  haste ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  known 
to  them  the  salvation,  which  he  was  to  purchase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem^  at  the  mount  of  Olives, 
h€  mept  over  that  guilty,  ruined  ct/y  ;  so  here  he  may  be  natural- 
ly considered  as  taking  a  solemn  and  compassionate  view  of  a 
xuined  World,  and  all  the  lost  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam;  as 
weeping  over  their  destruction ;  and  as  saying,  not,  How  often 
would  I  gather  y  but,  /  will  gather  you^  fallen  and  perishing  sinners, 
CM  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Behold,  I  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  For  unto  you  shall  be  bom  a  Sa- 
.viouTj  even  Christ  the  Lord.  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  shall  he 
camAf  bringing  good  tidings^  publishing  Peace^  bringing  good  ti- 
dings of  goody  publishing  Salvation^  and  saying  untoZion,  Thy  God 
sreigneih.  Lost  as  ye  are,  O  ye  children  of  Adam,  unto  you  I  call ; 
I  rejoicii  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Earth,  and  my  delights  are 
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9iM  with  the  iamtfwum.  Gf/offy,tltU,fA«U*«  I^GfoiI  •»!*•*«&- 
$ii^  and  on  Ekarth  jiaoec,  mnd  gooi^miU  UmtMrii  hmsu  Smg^  0 
keaventj  and  bejcgjud^  OEmrths  mdtfie^^irik  imU  ringings  0 
mauniaimf  for  the  Lord  haih  cmtiforUd  ki$  jKcylt,  and  wMl  hoH 
mtrey^i^fonhiioffiieiod.  Tkokmn^tnookMdrofdimnfromahoioo^ 
and  the  tkies  shall  pour  damn  Righioamneio  f  iki  Earih  mUa  shall 
optn^  Olid  bring  forth  Salvaiian* 
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FROVED 


FROM  REVELATION  AND  FROM  FACTS. 


Romans  v.  12. 

Wkereforej  as  hy  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death 
•   by  sin  ;  and  so  death  hath  passed  t^on  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned. 

Lf  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Trial, 
Tmnptatitm^  Apostasy^  and  Sentence,  of  our  first  Parents.  The 
next  subject  in  a  Theological  system,  is  the  Effect  of  the  Apostasy 
on  their  descendants.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall, 
therefore,  begin  in  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  Text,  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms. 
three  things  are  directly  asserted. 

I.  TTuit  by  one  Man  Sin  entered  the  world: 

II.  TTiat  in  consequence  of  this  evetU  all  men  have  sinned : 

III.  That  Death,  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  hath  passed  tpon 
all  men*  . 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate. 
The  two  first,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  discussion ;  and 
these,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  reduce  to  the  single, 
following  proposition : 

Vol.  I.  6e 
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TTiat  in  consequence  of  the  Apostastf  of  Adam^  All  JMen  hate 
sinned  • 

Before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  this  ck)ctrine,  I  shall  pre- 
mise a  few  observations,  which,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  degree,  be 
useful  towards  accomplishing  the  general  design,  proposed  in 
this  sermon. 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  which  I  have  just  now  stated.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  resolutely  rejected, 
not  only  by  Infidels,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  ever  since  it  became  a  topic  of  public  debate.  Nor,  when 
we  remember  the  present  character  of  man,  can  we  think  it 
strange,  that  such  opposition  should  exist.  The  doctrine  in 
question,  more  than  any  other,  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the 
fears,  and  lessens  the  happiness,  of  every  child  of  Adam.  A 
common  interest,  therefore,  naturally  suounons  all  men  to  oppose 
it ;  and  not  unfrequently  bears  down  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is 
supported.  Christians  feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men; 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  resist,  or  forget,  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  itself,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  connected  with  many  things  very  mysterious, 
and  very  perplexing.  These,  adding  embarrassment  to  reluct* 
ance,  have,  in  many  instances,  persuaded  men  to  refuse  the  doc- 
trine, in  spite  of  the  testimony .  of  Experience  and  Revelation. 
For  myself,  I  readily  confess,  that,  if  I  saw  any  mode  of  avoid- 
mg  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is  established,  I  would  certainly  re- 
ject it  also. 

But  it  can  never  be  wise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  to  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true;  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  know  it :  if  it  be  clearly  evinced ;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
it ;  and  that,  however  rehictant  we  may  be,  and  however  myste- 
rious the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of 
high  importance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that 
God  has  taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  require  mankind  to  believe.  To  the  inter- 
est, always  involved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find 
also,  superadded,  the  solemn  concern  of  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  t# 
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avail  himself  of  the  only  means  of  pardon  and  safety.  While  he 
feels  himslf  tvAo/e,  he  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  need  of  a 
phjfsicum :  while  he  is  unaware  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed ever  to  look  to  Christ  for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  hope,  that  every  member  of  this 
audience  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine, I  allege  the  following  argumentt^  derived  partljf  fromfact^ 
and  partly  from  Revelation. 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 

1st.  The  Text^  (u  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof  is  two-fold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  asserted^ 
All  have  sinned.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whether  an 
absolute  universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has 
exhibited  his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner.  So  death 
hath  passed  tipon  all  men^for  that  all  have  sinned.  Here  we  are 
taught,  that  all  «m,  who  die.  As,  therefore,  every  child  oiAdam 
dies  \  so,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  every  child 
of  Adam  is  a  sinner.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrine 
hff  argument^  and  in  my  view  unanswerably.  Death  cannot  be 
the  reward,  or  allotment,  of  virtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a 
punishment,  and  a  dreadful  one ;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  pos- 
sible sense,  a  testimony  of  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  ap- 
probation of  God  is  invariably  given  to  obedience.  If,  then,  all 
men  were  obedient  only ;  not  one  of  them  could  suffer  death,  or 
any  other  evil.  Accordingly,  Adam^  while  obedient,  was  assur- 
ed of  immortal  life.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Angels^  who 
kept  their  first  estate^  are  immortal,  and  happy. 

But  death  befals  all  the  race  of  Adam :  therefore  every  one  is 
a  sinner. 

2dly.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  Oodj  we  are  informed j 
that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

Tlu  image  ofOod^  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been  hereto- 
fore shown  to  be  divine  knowledge^  righteousness  ^  and  true  holi- 
ness. The  likeness  of  Adam  is,  by  unquestionable  analogy,  the 
moral  character  which  he  possessed  after  his  apostasy.  In  this 
likeness  Seth  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.  That  Cain  was  be- 
gotten in  the  same  likeness  will  not  be  disputed.    The  same 
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thmg  is  indirectly,  but  decisively,  asserted  abo  concerning  Abtl: 
for  he  is  declared  to  have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  is,  in  the 
future  Redeemer.  But  Christ,  as  the  Redieemer,  could  not  have 
been  an  object  of  faith  to  Abet,  had  he  not  been  a  sinner;  or,  in 
other  words,  had  he  not  borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam* 
But,  if  this  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  children  of  Adatn,  it 
cannot  even  be  suspected,  that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  hii 
remoter  progeny  ;  or  that  they  do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  diear 
common  parent.  Not  a  shadow  of  reason  can  be  given;  why 
one  law  should  have  governed  the  birth  and  character  of  his  im- 
mediate descendants,  and  another,  the  birth  and  character  of  the 
rest. 

Sdly.  St.  Pauly  in  the  three  firtt  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans  J  has  argued  this  point,  at  large,  concerning  both  Jems  and 
Gentiles. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  com* 
mentator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms. 
What  then?  are  we  (Jens)  better  than  they  (Cttntilesf)  Jfo,  in  ns 
zoise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Qentiles,  thai  theg 
are  all  under  sin  ;  As  it  is  written,  T%ere  is  none  righteausj  no,  not 
one.  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketk 
after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  be- 
come unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

4thly.  The  same  Apostle  declares^  that  by  the  works  of  law,  m 
flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  sinless  man,  existed  in  this 
Avorld,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law :  for 
the  law  itself  says.  He  who  doth  these  things,  that  is,  the  things 
required  in  the  law,  shall  live  by  them.  As,  therefore,  nofiesh, 
no  child  of  Adam,  shall  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law  /  it  follows 
irresistibly,  that  every  one  is  sinful. 

Of  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  Micodemus, 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  only  use,  or  effect,  of  the  new  birth  is,  that  in  it  holiness  is 
implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any  man  were  sinless,  he  could 
not  need  regeneration,  nor  be  regenerated.  He  would  already 
perfectly  possess  that  holiness,  which  is  imperfectly  communi- 
cated in  regeneration ;  and,  of  course,  would  see  the  kingdom  of 
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GodtLS  certainly,  and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possessed  less 
holiness  than  himself. 

Inlhe  like  manner,  &•  Paul  argues,  2  Cor,  v.  xiv.  JVr,  says 
he,  we  thus  judge  ;  that  if  one  died  for  all^  then  were  all  dead,  that 
is,  in  trespasaes  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject  I  might  add  a 
vast  multitude  of  others.  In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
is  expressed  in  more  numerous,  or  more  various,  forms ;  or  in 
terms  more  direct,  or  less  capable  of  misapprehension. 

What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a  manner. 
Facts  elucidate  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  be,  at  least 
in  my  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally  resisted. 

1st.  The  Laws  of  all  nations  are  a  strong  proof ^  that  the  human 
okar<uter  is  universally  sinful. 

Human  laws  are  made,  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin ;  are 
derived  only  from  experience  ;  and  are  forced  upon  mankind  b} 
iron-handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country ;  and  re- 
strain sin  of  every  kind,  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or  human  tri- 
bunals can  prove,  and  punish.  The  penalties,  by  which  they  at- 
tempt this  restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful ;  are  the  most  effi- 
cacious, whioh  experience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise  ;  and 
are  changed  continually,  as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect, 
by  the  substitution  of  others,  which  promise  greater  success. 
Still  they  have  always  fallen  short  of  their  purpose.  The  pro- 
pensity to  evil  in  the  heart  of  man,  has  defied  all  their  force  and 
terror ;  and  boldly  ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the 
sight  of  the  pillory  and  the  prison,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack.  No 
ingenuity  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has,  in 
any  country,  been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so 
fiur  to  change  the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  sin- 
gle sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished  bj 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property :  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses  and  theii- 
contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  night, 
against  the  inroads  of  th^ft  and  violence  :  the  notes,  bonds,  and 
deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
ilieioischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
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menu  :  the  gaols  and  dungeons,  the  chains  and  galliea,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  confine  villains,  and  prevent  them  firom  distorih 
ing  by  their  crimes  the  peace  of  society :  the  post,  the  pillory,  and 
the  gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  from  repeating  their  perpetrations.  All  these,  and  the  like 
things,  are  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  in  which  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  ar«  found, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  t 
regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  pcaee, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safety.  The  sinfidaest, 
therefore,  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  universal.  la  t 
world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place ;  because  they  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  sapplying,  in* 
finitely  better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  imperfectly  le^ 
cure. 

2diy.  The  Religion  of  all  natiom  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  nosm 
doctrine. 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory;  that  is,  it  his 
been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satis&ction  for  sin,  and 
to  obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to  be  offended. 
Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices.  The  victim  was  always 
intended  to  be  an  offering  for  sin,  and  the  means  of  regaining 
forfeited  favour.  The  more  valuable  the  victim,  the  more  effica* 
cious  was  supposed  to  be  the  atonement,  and  the  more  certain 
the  favour  solicited.  Accordingly,  when  inferior  offerings  were 
found,  or  believed,  to  fail,  human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for 
them ;  and  these,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  highest  estimation : 
youths  nobly  born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  manner,  most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensure  men- 
tal distinction.  Sacrifices  of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by 
all  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  and  have  been  offered  by  many 
still  existing.  In  Hindoostan^  they  appear  to  be  offered  at  the 
present  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  Heathen  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  fi*agrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  frequency, 
and  the  multitude,  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  to  conciliate 
die  good-will  of  the  god,  who  was  supplicated ;  a  good-will  con- 
fessedly estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acquir- 
rd  anew. 
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According  to  the  same  scheme,  also,  were  formed  their ;»rayer5  ; 
which  cither  implicitly,  or  explicitly,  acknowledged  the  sins  of 
the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  favour,  which 
he  had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious /n/gn'maj^e^,  consuming,  at  times, 
a  length  of  years,  and  traversing  no  trifling  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  globe,  were  undertaken,  and  executed.  The  burning  heat, 
the  parching  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  Arabian  or 
a  NMan  desert,  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustained  by 
hosts  of  wanderers,  who  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  from 
their  friends,  femilies,  and  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  remission  of  sin,  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  sup- 
posed  to  be  unattainable  by  any  means  less  dangerous  and  dis- 
tressing. 

AhliUions  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  more  direct 
and  unequivocal.  To  wash  away  his  guilt,  the  Egyptian  plung- 
ed himself  in  the  JfUe  ;  and  the  Hindoo  in  the  Ganges.  From 
these  waters,  invested  by  popular  superstition  with  the  transcen- 
dent power  of  removing  moral  pollution,  each  expected  to  come 
out  cleansed  from  all  his  turpitude,  and  entitled  anew  to  the  com- 
placency of  the  god,  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  offended* 
On  this  ground,  the  holy  streams  were  resorted  to  by  immense 
multitudes  with  incredible  eagerness  and  anxiety ;  and  were  sup- 
posed to  furnish  a  certain  passport  to  future  blessings. 

To  ablution  was  added  Penance,  as  very  hopeful  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  desirable  object.  This  unnatural  resort  exist- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  all  of  them  humiliating,  forbidding, 
and  dreadful.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  frost 
of  winter,  nakedness,  weariness,  extreme  want,  and  excruciating 
pain,  have  been  undergone  by  millions  of  the  human  race  with* 
out  a  groan,  a  murmur,  or  a  sigh,  from  an  expectation,  that  this 
voluntary  suffering  would  shelter  the  criminal  firom  the  demands 
of  future  justice.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  length  to 
which  this  self-denial  has  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest 
omnner  not  only  the  reality,  but  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt, 
with  which  the  subject  of  it  supposed  himself  to  be  stained* 

All  these  were  regarded  as  essential  duties  of  Religion,  and  as 
indispensably  demanded  of  every  man.    In  performing  them, 
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every  man  confessed,  that  he  was  stained  with  the  common  guilt, 
and  tliat  he  needed  an  expiation. 

3dly.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  Writings  of  all  fuUumi^ 
among  whom  writings  are  found. 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  professedly,  a 
true  account  of  their  actions  and  characters.  It  is  also  rarely 
written  by  men,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  con- 
cerning whom  they  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly 
prejudiced  in  their  favour:  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  party, 
or  for  some  other  reason  partially  inclined  towards  the  iodivi* 
dual,  or  the  cause,  which  is  the  subject  of  their  history.  There  is, 
also,  in  most  historians  a  strong,  prevailing  inclination  to  cover 
the  defects,  and  crimes,  of  those,  whose  actions  they  record;  lest 
by  a  full  disclosure  of  them  they  should  render  the  history  lesi 
entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to  their  readers.  From  all  these 
causes.  History  is  often  a  mere  panegyric ;  and  ahnost  always, 
perhaps  always,  a  much  more  favourable  account  of  the  condud 
of  men,  than  truth  would  warrant.  The  history  of  the  Bible,  be* 
ing  dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents  its  subjects  more  generally 
darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances ;  bock 
because  it  was  designed  to  unfold  the  moral  characters  of  men  in 
an  es])ccial  manner,  and  because  it  is  true.  Hence,  we  common- 
ly suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to  have  been  more  depraved  than 
other  nations.  This,  however,  is  an  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any 
man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
will  easily  discern.  Had  Prophets  written  the  history  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  nations 
and  individuals,  generally,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  history, 
would  have  presented  features  equally  disgusting,  and  monstrous, 
with  those  of  the  Israelites. 

But,  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character} 
powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  con- 
ceal, as  much  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still 
a  satire  upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those, 
professedly,  written  under  this  name.  Should  we,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknow- 
•edgre  the  portrait  to  be  an  exact,  unflattering  likeness;  we  must 
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still  be  obliged  to  confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  misshapen  and 
monstrous ;  without  symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.  Man,  as 
described  by  History,  is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an 
evil,  odious  being ;  disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker ;  un- 
just, insincere,  and  unkind,  to  his  fellow  Man ;  and  far  removed 
from  the  character,  which  the  Scriptures  demand,  which  Con- 
science approves,  or  which,  even  in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  sup- 
posed to  love. 

With  History,  moral  and  philosophical  writings^  have  abun- 
dantly concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been 
immediately  directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either 
declared,  or  argued,  it  in  form :  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for 
the  present  purpose.  Those  which  have  been  conducted  with 
other  designs,  nay,  those  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this 
doctrine,  have  nevertheless  served  to  establish  it.  This  they 
have  done  in  many  ways ;  particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their 
argramcnts  advanced  in  opposition  to  it ;  by  the  pains  which  they 
have  taken  to  disguise  human  turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering 
ascriptions,  and  false  justifications ;  by  the  gross  moral  senti- 
ments which  they  have  abetted ;  and  by  the  deformed  disposi- 
tions, which  they  have  thus  disclosed  to  the  public  view.  Their 
very  confessions,  also,  of  what  they  in  vain  attempt  to  deny,  fur- 
nish no  small  evidence  of  its  truth  :  while  their  efforts  not  un- 
jfirequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  concerted  design  to  carry  a 
pointy  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable ;  of  an  artful  and  insidi- 
ous struggle  to  gain  converts,  and  achieve  a  victory ;  rather  than 
of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of  which  the  author 
is  sincerely  convinced.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  the  exer- 
tions, made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truth,  and  hide  from  the 
perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  foetor  still  escapes ; 
and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgusting,  as 
to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence. 

PoemSj  PlajfSj  Novels^  and  other  books  of  eniertairunentj  writ- 
ten professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated  to  un- 
fold the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.  All  the  characters, 
almost,  are  characters  mixed  with  sin ;  and  the  few  unmixed 
oviesy  which  they  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by  mere  taste, 
unaccompanied  with  intellectual  examination,  to  be  dull,  lifeless. 

Vol.  I.  fin 
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and  unnatural.  Accordingly,  rational  criticism  has  every  where 
condemned  them,  as  improperly  introduced,  because  they  have 
no  originals  in  fact.  The  sentiments,  also,  thrown  out  in  these 
productions,  are  evidential  of  the  same  truth.  In  innumerable 
foniis  they  declare,  and  appeal  to,  the  universal  corruption  of 
mankind,  as  tiic  object,  about  which  they  arc  extensively  occu- 
pied ;  and  the  only  source,  in  a  great  multitude  of  instances  from 
which  they  arc  derived.  Were  not  human  nature  corrupted; 
a  great  part  of  them  could  never  have  had  either  existence,  or 
meaning. 

4thly.  The  Conversation  of  all  men  ahundanih/  declares  ike 
same  tmtk. 

All  men  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  themselves; 
and  few,  very  few,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  even  themselves  to 
l^c  sinners.  The  best  of  mankind  readily  confess,  and  deeply  la- 
ment,  their  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humiliation  and  sor- 
row. Paul  declares  himself  to  be  encompassed  with  a  boA/  ^ 
sin  and  death.  Jacobs  Joh^  Moses^  Davids  Hezekiahj  Daniel^  Jen^ 
miah,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  all  acknowledged  their  own  guilt 
without  hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  cveiy  suc- 
ceeding age,  have  followed  their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  in- 
tegrity, so  suited  to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a 
single  voice  declared  their  own  share  in  the  common  corrup- 
tion. Could  this  fact  have  taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were 
not  universal?  U  Job,  Daniel^  Paul,  and  John,  were  not  sinless, 
we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons  of  this  character  among  men : 
for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct  ever  proved  themselves  to  ap- 
proximate nearer  to  this  enviable  character.  If  the  doctrine  of 
this  discourse  be  not  true;  on  what  principles  shall  this  conduct 
be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  men,  distinguished  for 
their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  integrity  by  confessing  guilt, 
with  which  they  were  not  chargeable ;  and  become  gratuitously 
wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading  others,  that  they  were 
wicked?  Have  men  of  the  fairest  reputation  assumed  a  scanda- 
lous character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  ac(juiring  that  character? 
Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  would  never  ascribe  sin  to 
themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  themselves  deformed  and 
hateful ;  especially  men  of  distinguished  sincerity,  and  possess- 
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iDg  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  imputation ;  unless 
they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real  state  of  the 
feet,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  consciences. 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves 
to  be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves 
in  this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  arc  mere 
machines,  the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  inca« 
pable  of  any  moral  action  ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  But  this  denial,  instead  of  pro- 
ving the  authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof, 
that  they  are  peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  cha- 
racter is,  in  all  instances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  their  conduct.  Were  they  not  the  subjects  of  that 
blindness,  which  is  the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to 
confess  their  true  character;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  they 
have  intercourse  so  obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one 
by  this  denial,  except  themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives 
eaeedit  to  their  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  re- 
gard them  as  more  sinful  than  other  men,  and  as  unanswerably 
proving  their  peculiar  depravity  by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind,  proves  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another 
mamur.  All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either 
exists  in  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be 
acknowledged  thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do 
not  exist  in  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  the  ascription  itself, 
being  a  gross  act  of  injustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are 
concerned  in  making  this  ascription,  all  are  certainly  sinful; 
whether  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen.  In- 
deed,,if  our  fellow-men  were  not  too  evidently  sinful  to  admit  of 
any  debate,  all  men  would  regard  such  an  ascription  with  horror 
«nd  detestation.  So  palpable  and  malignant  an  act  of  injustice 
*coald  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Ministers  particularly, 
when  preaching  in  a  solemn  and  pungent  manner  on  this  subject, 
would  be  considered  only  as  designing  to  slander  and  abuse 
their  audiences ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  would  never  be  able  to 
assemble  a  congregation  a  second  time.  Still,  few,  very  few,  of 
nankind  pretend  to  be  offended  with  them  for  the  plainest  exhi^ 
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bitions  of  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  hardly  any  sermons  ire 
more  popular,  or  better  received,  than  those,  which  pourtray  the 
human  character  as  deformed,  guilty,  and  odious ;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  they  wear  evident  proofs  of  sincerity,  solemnity,  and  coo- 
cem,  and  are  not  conducted  in  a  strain  of  invective.  Whence 
can  this  arise,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  Preacher  commemds 
himself  to  every  man^s  conscienct  in  the  manifestaiion  of  the 
truth  ? 

Very  few  men,  also,  think  of  resenting  this  ascription,  as  made 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind ;  unless  when  made  with 
some  appearance  of  contempt,  or  malignity.  All  men  hear  it 
continually ;  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  to  be  unjust  or 
felse,  unkind  or  uncivil ;  nor  even  as  extraordinary  or  unexpect- 
ed. On  the  contrary ,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
and  is  listened  to  without  emotion.  Could  this  be,  were  the  doc- 
trine untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these  facts, 
it  ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  the  direct  confusion  of 
the  whole  human  raccy  that  the  doctrine  is  true :  a  confession, 
made  in  several  diflferent  forms ;  all  of  them  unequivocal,  solemn, 
and  decisive.  Of  course,  it  expresses  the  real  opinion  of  tke  wholt 
human  race  concerning  this  subject.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  in  all  cases,  where  mankind  have  sufficient  ability  and  op- 
portunity to  understand  a  subject,  where  they  examine,  aixl  de- 
cide, without  partiality,  and  especially  where  they  decide  against 
every  bias  of  human  nature,  their  decision  is  true,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  question.  The  present  case  is  absolutely  of 
this  nature.  We  have  sufficient  opportunity,  and  discernment, 
to  determine  whether  we  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men,  arc 
sinners,  or  not.  It  is  certain,  that  every  bias  of  our  minds  in- 
clines us  to  believe  ourselves  free  from  sin  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
nouncing ourselves  sinful,  we  oppose  every  prejudice,  and  everj 
personal  interest.  But  all  men  have  thus  pronounced.  The  de- 
cision is  therefore  just ;  and  is  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  admit  neither  of  doubt,  nor  misconstruction. 

5thly.  J^o  man  luts  been  ever  yet  produced  as  an  example  of 
complete  holiness  in  the  present  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings,  so  generally  sinfiU  as  mankind,  a  per- 
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aon  perfectly  holy,  could  not  fail  of  being  distinguished,  as  whoi- 
ly  extraordinary,  by  his  fellow-men.  Amid  the  numerous,  flat- 
tering^  panegjrrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which 
have  strongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the 
moBt  fevourable  things  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incredible, 
that  we  should  not  find  some  one  spotless  subject  of  their  pane- 
gyric, if  such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the 
present  world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost 
attention  of  our  race ;  and  the  story  could  not  fail  of  being  re- 
corded. Particularly,  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  which  I  am 
attempting  to  establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  any 
auch  character  existed :  for  many  of  them  are  very  industrious 
and  learned  men.  But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  men- 
tioned by  them,  or  by  any  other  person.  Yet,  according  to  their 
system,  many  such  ought  to  appear  in  every  country,  and  in 
every  age.  Their  system  is,  therefore,  false  :  otherwise,  thes6 
facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  appeared 
ID  this  world,  who  knew  no  sin.  Accordingly,  he  is  totally  dis- 
tinguishable in  his  character  firom  all  the  children  of  Adam ;  and 
has  actually  been  thus  distinguished,  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
other  person  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  all  towards  his 
perfection.  In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  single,  solitary  in- 
stance of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  has  rolled  on 
for  six  thousand  years ;  the  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with 
myriads  of  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man 
would  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy ;  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  person  would  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  in- 
struction of  succeeding  generations. 

6thly.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  man^  who  examines  his 
own  character  J  by  the  state  of  his  own  Heart  and  Life. 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Every  such  man  is^  at  times,  the  subject  of  serious  apprehen- 
sions concerning  his  future  state. 

These  apprehensions  certainly  prove  the  mind,  in  which  they 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God 
will,  or  can;  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter;  particularly. 
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that,  if  himself  were  sinless,  God  would  make  him  unhappy.  It  is, 
I  think,  discernible  by-Reason,  ihsiiperfect  love^  or  hcrfiness,  ne- 
cessarily casteih  oiU  fear ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  appre- 
hensions cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being*  However  disposed, 
therefore,  any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however 
satisfied  with  his  arguments  against  it;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends 
to  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it ;  and  proves 
that  he  believes  it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  exis* 
tence.  Were  an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he 
is  free  from  sin,  and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  cha- 
racter ;  all  his  fears  would  unquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him 
perfectly  undisturbed  concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond 
the  grave. 

Sdly.  Every  man  is  conscious^  that  he  does  not  perform  all  hit 
duti^. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  suppose  all  men  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  their  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
There  are  those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny 
this  distinction ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the  same  language 
with  others,  when  speaking  of  their  own  excellencies  and  those 
of  their  friends,  or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies; 
1  consider  them  as  admitting  this  distinction,  in  their  thoughts 
equally  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Certainly,  no  persons  more 
strenuously  insist  on  their  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly 
of  the  wrongs,  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  the  good, 
which  is  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who  will 
soberly  assert,  that  he  has  acted  in  this  manner.  The  know- 
ledge of  those  around  him  concerning  his  life  would  refute  the 
assertion,  and  cover  him  with  blushes  for  the  folly  and  disingenu- 
ousness,  which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  his  Conscience 
also,  concerning  his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to  be  false ;  and 
accuse  him  of  having  added  to  his  former  guilt  by  the  insincerity 
of  this  assertion. 

3dly.  Everi/  man  living  is  conscious  of  having  committed  mawf 
positive  siyts. 

This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  two  obvious 
modes  of  illustration. 
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No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even 
to  his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story, 
which  he  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  considerations  to  disclose. 
This  is  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it 
true  concerning  his  thoughts ;  because  in  still  greater  numbers, 
and  higher  degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  and  contravened  what  he  secretly  believes  to  be  the  will  of 
God.  Nor  is  there  probably  a  man  living,  who  has  not  often  re- 
joiced, that  some,  both  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  are  now  known 
to  himself  only,  and  concealed  effectually  from  his  fellow«men. 

Again,  no  man  can  go  into  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare  to 
his  Maker,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  positive  sins.  Even 
the  impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee^  who 
went  into  the  temple  to  pray,  did  not  stretch  so  far  as  this.  The 
utmost,  which  he  ventured  upon,  was  to  thank  Gody  that  he  was 
not  ae  other  menj  extortioners^  unjustj  adulterers^  or  publicans. 
He  durst  not  thank  God,  that  he  was  not  so  sinful  as  Abraham^ 
Jobj  or  Moses;  all  of  whom  he  still  knew  to  be  sinful.  Much 
less  durst  he,  or  any  other  man,  declare  himself,  before  God,  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  moral  pollution. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy,  safe,  and  natu-. 
ral,  for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so  far  as 
their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow-creatures : 
for  we  are  never  afraid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless  in  cases  where 
mere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct,  which  we  are  as- 
sured has  been  right.  With  the  same  ease,  and  consciousness 
of  propriety,  should  we  also  assert  before  God,  that  we  were 
without  sin ;  if  we  felt  assured,  that  this  was  our  true  character. 

Were  any  man,  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, informed  by  an  Angel,  that  it  would  commence  this  day 
and  find  him  in  his  present  state  ;  he  would  tremble  at  the  infor- 
mation. If  an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of  him 
only,  who,  by  a  lively  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sincere 
repentance  of  his  sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  give  up  his 
account  with  joy,  has  acquired  strong  confidence  towards  God, 
and  a  vigorous  hope  of  Evangelical  justification.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  observed,  that  every  such  person  acknowledges,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  his  own  sinfulness,  and  that  of  all  men. 
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4thly.  Everif  manjwho  makes  the  attempt  to  do  his  duty^  and  ah' 
stain  from  sin^  finds  the  attempt  attended  hy  many  difficuliiesm 

When  he  would  do  good^  evilj  very  frequently  at  least,  will  be 
present  with  him  ;  and  he  wiW  find  a  law  in  his  members^  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  under  captivity. 
The  good  J  which^  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  desirous  to  do^ht 
will  often  fail  of  doing,  and  the  evil^  which^  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  wishes  not  to  doy  he,  still,  will  often  do.  To  say  the 
least,  he  will  often  find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance 
to  do  his  duty,  and  an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to 
practise  sin* 

Often,  very  often,  do  the  best  of  men,  when  summoned  by 
their  circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consciences,  to  per- 
form acts  of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind,  of  oppo- 
sition to  their  lusts,  or  resistance  to  temptations,  find  one  sin  and 
another  easily  besetting^  and  many  a  weight  hanging  heavily  upon 
them.  The  character  of  God  appears  less  lovely  and  venera- 
ble, than  it  has  done  at  other  times;  and  the  heart  is  less  opefi 
to  acts  of  justice,  truth,  charity,  and  forgiveness.  Temptations 
approach  with  more  charms ;  and  sin  is  stripped  of  no  small  part 
of  its  deformity.  The  world  assumes  new  importance,  beauty, 
and  power.  Evil  examples  solicit  with  stronger  influence  ;  and 
evil  suggestions  awaken  doubt,  uneasiness,  and  discouragement. 
Mysteries,  at  such  seasons,  become  converted,  without  much 
difficulty,  into  errors ;  and  that,  which  is  inexplicable,  is  sus- 
pected to  be  untrue.  Self-denial  is  felt,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  hard,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a  duty  ;  while  indulgence,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  not  only  inviting,  but  excusable ;  not  only 
pleasant,  but  safe.  Accordingly,  the  duty  in  hand  is  left  undone; 
or  performed  with  difficulty,  and  by  halves.  The  feet  drag 
heavily  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  ;  or  turn  aside  to  find  relief 
in  a  way,  less  steep,  rough,  and  forbidding. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men ;  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  others  find  their  difficulties  still  greater.  In  all  Chris- 
tian countries  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  not  sanctified,  and 
who  yet  intend  to  obtain  eternal  life :  men  taught  in  their  child- 
hood to  know  and  fear  God ;  to  reverence  their  duty,  and  to  per- 
form it  in  every  external  manner ;  to  attend  on  the  worship  o^' 
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God;  to  ready  and  believe,  his  word;  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  and 
truly,  with  their  fellow-xDen ;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  spiritual 
enemies  within  and  without ;  and  universally  to  respect  the  dic- 
tates ,  of  their  own  consciences.  Men,  habituated  to  such  .a 
course  of  life  from  the  beginning,  are  often  decent,  amiable,  and 
highly  respected.  Yet  every  such  man,  when  convinced  of  sin, 
will,  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom 
he  confides,  freely  confess,  that  he  has  never  really  done  his 
duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  always  been  a  sinner  merely  ; 
that  he  finds  not  in  '■  his  heart  a  disposition  ever  to  pray  in  such 
a  manner,  as  his  conscience  tells  him  God  requires,  and  much  less 
a  preparation  of  soul  to  perform  his  duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances. They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perform  their  duty  at 
all ;  find  no  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination ;  slide 
down  the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  effort  to  stop  their  danger- 
ous career;  and,  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slipperiness  of 
their  course,  give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which 
yawns  at  the  bottom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?  Certainly  not  from  external 
circumstances.  The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties 
than  the  conscientious  man  ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally 
decent  and  amiable.  The  conscientious  man  has  no  more  ex- 
ternal difficulties  than  the  man  of  piety ;  and  might,  if  he  pleas- 
ed,  be  a  Christian  also.  The  Christian  has  no  more  external 
difficulties  at  one  time,  than  at  another ;  and  might,  if  he  pleas- 
ed, perform  his  duty  with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be 
always  equally  virtuous.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  indeed,  that,  in 
the  metaphysical  sense,  their  external  difficulties  are  precisely 
the  same ;  but  that  they  are  so  much  the  same,  as  in  no  case  to 
prevent  them  at  all  from  performing  their  duty,  if  they  were  suita- 
bly inclined  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  possessed  the  disposition 
of  Angels.  The  heart  undoubtedly  is  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
only  essential  bar  to  obedience.  Were  the  heart  right  with  God, 
the  Christian  would  be  perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious 
man  would  become  a  Christian  ;  and  the  profligate  would  cease 
from  his  abandonment,  and  become  not  only  decent  and  amiable, 
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but  a  Christian  also.  This  reluctance  to  duty,  therefore,  these 
difllculties  found  in  attempts  to  abstain  firom  sin,  prove  the 
character  to  be  ccHTupt,  and  the  heart  to  be  sinful.  As  thej 
attend  all  men ;  they  prove  the  common  nature  to  be  polluted ; 
and  evince,  unanswerably,  the  sinful  character  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  ^cbni. 


SERMON  XXX. 
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BY  MAN'S  REJECTION  OF  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


Jkeemiah  viii.  9. 

Vke  Wise  men  are  ashamed;  they  are  dismayed  and  taken:  lo, 
they  have  rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lord^  and  what  Wisdom  is 
in  them. 

"  The  Wise  ones  are  confoundedj 

They  are  dismay ed^  and  ensnared; 

Behold  J  they  have  spumed  at  the  Word  of  Jehovah; 

And  as  for  Wisdom,  what  is  there  in  themf^^ 

Blayney^s  Translation. 

[v  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  the 
allowing  Scriptural  doctrine ; 

TTuttf  in  conseqiLence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam^  all  Men  have 
mned. 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  sin, 

I.  From  Revelation ;  and, 

II.  From  Facts. 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proofs,  which 
ppeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  establishment  of  the  doc- 
rine.     Still  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject 
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in  a  variety  of  modes ;  and  to  learn  in  what  manner  other  sourc 
furnish  evidence  of  this  great  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propo! 
therefore,  to  illustrate  tlie  doctrine,  at  the  present  tim^,  frc 
another  Fact  ^  viz.  the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  by  Mdnkm 

In  the  verse  ])rcceding  ihe  Text,  the  people  of  Judea  are  cxl 
bited  as  saying,  in  the  inidst  of  all  their  apostasy  and  wickedne! 
fVe  are  wihc,  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  :  that  is.  We  a 
holy,  or  virtuous ;  and  the  L#aw  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  und( 
stood,  and  obeyed,  by  us ;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds,  and 
our  hearts.  To  this  arrogant  declaration  the  prophet  replii 
Lo,  certainly  in  vain  made  he  it  I  the  pen  of  the  Scribes  is  in  vak 
that  is,  •'  To  yott  God  has  given  his  Law,  or  Won!,  in  vaii 
Tlie  false  pen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  it  into  falsehood* 
"  The  false  interpretations  of  the  Law  by  the  Scribes  have  chan 
ed  the  Law  itself  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  yoti  recei 
it,  into  falsehood  ;  and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  e 
cellence,  it  is  in  vain." 

TTftc  wise  men^  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  ie: 
are  by  these  means  ashamed^  or  confoundedj  and  taken,  or  ensm 
ed^  in  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Lai 
and  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  either  of  doctrii 
or  practice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explainin 
the  word  of  God  is,  in  effect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  iu  Co 
sequenlly  there  is  no  Wisdom^  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  thei 
Their  rejection  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  th( 
are  totally  destitute  of  all  moral  good. 

What  was  true  of  these  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquestionab 
true  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the  Scrib 
the  word  of  God  was  offered;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  d 
vine  authority.  They  disliked  and  rejected  it.  This  condui 
proved  them  to  be  void  of  holiness.  In  like  manner  it  has  bee 
offered  to  immcjise  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  dislike 
and  rejected  it  also.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  thi 
thej/y  as  well  as  these  Israelites^  are  void  of  holiness. 

Holiness  is  plainly  the  only  virtue,  or  moral  excellence;  tl 
only  character,  which  can  recommend  Intelligent  beings  to  G« 

♦  Blayney. 
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The  Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this 
character  by  different  names,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness, 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  they  still  mean,  always,  the  same  thing. 
Nor  can  Reason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Ho- 
liness and  Virtue  are,  therefore,  synonimous* 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this  : 
The  Rejection  of  the  Word  o/Gody  is  decisive  proof ^  that  those^ 
who  reject  it^  are  destitute  of  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  Doctrine,  will  be  the  object  df  the  present 
Discourse ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  con- 
siderations. 

I.  The  Jfaiure  of  the  Word,  which  is  rejected : 

II.  TTie  Manner,  in  which  it  has  been  rejected: 

III.  T%e  Doctrines,  which  those,  who  have  rejected  it ^  have  pre^ 
ftrred  to  it. 

I.  The  Jfature  of  the  Word  which  is  rejected,  strongly  illustrates 
this  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

1st.  The  Word,  which  is  thus  rejected,  is  the  Law,  or  preceptive 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  property  in  us, 
and  the  most  absolute  right  both  to  us  and  our  services.  This 
right  can  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  his  pleasure.  Whatever 
is  his,  be  has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  ;  nor 
can  any  one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  rospect,  What  doest 
thou?  Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we 
and  all  other  creatures  shall  be  employed  and  disposed  of,  is 
plainly  supreme. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience,  which  he 
requires  in  all,  or  any,  of  the  cases,  or  degrees,  prescribed  by 
him  ;  we  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that,  which  is  hit 
x>wn.  No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more  palpable, 
or  extreme,  than  this.  No  injustice  to  mau  can  be  compared 
with  it:  for  nothing  is  man's,  by  a  right,  which  can  be  compar- 
ed with  this  right  of  God. 

2dly.  T%is  Law,  in  all  its  requisitions ,  is  perfectly  reasonable 
and  just. 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
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Lordj  ihy  God^  wUh  all  thy  heart ;  and  Thou  shall  love  thy  Jitigh 
hour  as  thyself* 

Both  these  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  iih» 
obvious  manner,  just  and  reasonable ;  and  would  demand  om 
obedience  with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cepts only  were  regarded.  Men 'in  obeying  them,  would  act  ia 
the  best  manner  possible  for  themselves  ;  and  would  most  pro- 
mote both  public  and  personal  happiness.  Nay,  there  is  no  other 
man!icr  of  acting,  which  can  be  justly  called  desirable.  Every 
departure  from. conformity  to  these  precepts  is,  of  course,  evil, 
and  of  malignant  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  aw« 
fill ;  and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  deservei, 
and  most  jusdy  claims,  the  highest  Love  of  his  Intelligent  crea* 
tures.  Nothing  more  is,  therefore,  demanded  by  this  Law,  than 
ought  cheerfully  to  be  done,  if  no  such  Law  existed. 

3dly.  TTie  Law  of  God  is  good^  as  well  as  just ;  profitable  U 
those  who  obey^  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  who  is  obeyed^ 

Obedience  to  this  Law  constitutes  the  only  real  worth  of  ra- 
tional Beings ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  afiections,  and  their 
conse(|uencos,  which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the 
most  essential  and  valuable  part  of  his  happiness.  The  true 
loveliness,  dignity,  and  excellence  of  Man  is  nothing,  beside  that 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  Law.  From 
this  character,  and  from  this  alone,  spring  the  peace  and  self- 
approbation,  the  internal  harmony  and  delight,  which  are  the 
proper  "  prize  of  Virtue ;"  the  independent  and  eternal  pos- 
session of  every  good  mind. 

In  the  same  degree  is  the  Usefulness  of  rational  beings  form- 
ed. Man  is  useful,  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  useful.  Obe- 
dience to  the  Law  of  God  is  all,  that  is  intended  by  voluntary 
usefulness.  Love  to  God,  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  use- 
fulness to  him,  in  his  kingdom ;  and  Love  to  Man  is  the  only 
source  of  voluntary  beneficence  to  Man.  The  Love,  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law,  is  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of  doing 
good  to  all  men,  both  friends  and  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  manner.  Nor  is  there  any  real  and  voluntary  beneficence, 
beside  what  springs  from  this  principle.     Rational  Beings,  whol- 
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ly  under  its  influence,  would  form  a  perfect  st^te  of  happiness  in 
any  world ;  and  such  beings,  freed  from  all  restraints,  would,  if 
destitute  of  it,  create  consummate  misery.  He,  then,  who  re- 
jiises  obedience  to  this  Law,  is  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  God, 
relinquishes  all  personal  excellence,  peace,  happiness,  and 
worth ;  and,  renouncing  all  voluntary  usefulness  on  the  one  hand^ 
prepares  himself,  on  the  other,  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
Universe, 

4thly.  To  this  obedience  an  endless  and  perfect  Reward  is  an- 
nexed. 

Were  the  Law  hard  in  its  requisitions,  and  Obedience  to  it 
severe  and  distressing ;  yet,  if  crowned  in  the  end  with  a  reward 
ample  and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  Requisitions,  taken  toge- 
ther, would  not  be  unreasonable,  nor  undesirable.  The  time,  dur- 
ing which  we  are  here  required  to  obey,  is  but  a  (aoment :  the 
Reward,  on  the  contrary,  is  eternal.  The  hardship  of  obedi- 
ence must,  therefore,  be  transient  and  trifling ;  while  the  reward 
would  be  endless,  and  therefore  immense  in  its  value. 

To  obedience,  then.  Reason  and  Wisdom  direct,  and  ui^e,  with 
motives  of  infinite  power ;  and  from  disobedience,  with  similar 
motives,  deter.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  a  reason  for  disobe- 
dience, were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  except  a 
disposition  so  depraved,  as  to  prefer  sin  without  a  future  reward 
to  holiness,  with  immortal  glory. 

5thly.  To  disobedience  a  Punishment  is  threatened^  which  is  also 
endless* 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  hazard 
endless  woe  for  the  pleasure  of  -disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain 
eternal  life  with  the  pain  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in 
obeying. 

So  plainly  do  Men  choose  death  rather  than  life ;  and  in  sin- 
ning against  God  wrong  their  own  souls. 

In  this  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  however,  God  did  not 
leave  them  to  perish,  as  they  chose ;  but  he  sent  his  own  beloved 
Son,  the  brightness  of  his  glory ^  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son^ to  become  their  Atonement,  and  Intercessor.  Through  his 
Mediation  he  proposed  to  them  to  repent  of  their  former  disobe- 
dience and  to  return  to  obedience,  to  virtue,  and  to  his  everlast- 
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iDg  fiatvour.    On  th^se  condiiions  he  pronus^-to  receive  and  1 
them,  notwithstandiiig  their  Apostasy. 

In  this  situation  he  placed  them  in  his  word;  iuid  < 
them,  in  what  may  be  called  a  New«  Law,  a  Law  of  . 
mercy,  to  believe  in  Christy  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  retw 
holiness.  The  Gospel  is  a  Law ;  and  of  equal  auUionty 
obligpition  with  the  moral  Law.  God  ewmmtmd^tk  mil  msn  e 
where  to  repent.  And  lAsf ,  saith  John^  i$  kii  commandnumi^ 
WH  belkve  on  khn  whom  ke  hoik  teni.  The  propoeab  gf  the  i 
pel  are,  therefore,  not  merely  declarations,  or  promises  |.  b 
Law;  compliance  with  which  is  the  .highest  doty  of  Maol 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  duty  f  In  the  mqst  awn 
language,  it  is  this;  That  we  renounce  pur  sins,  and  retm 
God,  and  to  obedience;  cpmmitting  ourselves  with  an  affiecl 
ate  confidence  to  Christ,  as  our  Instructor,  Interccisspr»  and  L 
and  as  an  all-sufficient  and  acceptable  Propitiation  to  God 
Father.  This  done,  our  ims  will  be  forgiven.;,  and  .our  tit! 
endless  life  renewed,  enlarged,  and-made  s^re  beyond  defeat 
danger*    . 

To  beings  mined,  and  destroyed^  as  we  are,  Rei^son  wonU 
turally  conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  to  whicl 
arc  certainly  exposed  without  hope  by  our  apostasy,  woul< 
not  only  acceptable,  but  transporting.  Nothing,  it  would  s< 
would  be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out, 
the  conditions  made  known.  This,  only,  being  done,  all  the 
serable  beings  who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one  would  exf 
hasten  with  rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  tern 
reconciliation,  and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them. 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest,  wl 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable,  of  which  we  can  foi 
conception.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  t 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  foUow^ed  by  no  reward.  *] 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Hdiness,  required,  are  th 
selves  the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  best  of  all  < 
racters,  and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exquisite, 
sincere,  than  any  other.  Besides,  they  arc  indispensably  nc 
sary  to  all  other  good.  No  permanent,  no  sincere  good  cai 
enjoyed  by  him,  who  does  not  thus  believe,  repent,  and  ol 
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Grod  cannot  love,  nor  bless  him.  He  cannot  be  approved  and 
peaceful  within,  nor  useful  and  happy  without.  Nor  can  a  World, 
hfihabited  by  such  beings,  be  a  happy  World  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  mischiefs,  found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond 
the  grave,  and  disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impeni- 
tent, unbelieving,  and  disobedient  Men  to  become  its  inhabitants. 
Happiness  springs  from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational  be- 
ings. But  beings,  not  holy,  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be 
without  Faith  and  Repentance,  never  voluntarily  do  good,  but 
always  evil.  Thus  God  requires  nothing,  but  what  is  necessary, 
absolutely  necessar}',  for  Man ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the 
conditions  of  their  acceptance  and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  en- 
joined. All  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  God  is  employed  to  en- 
force  compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther;  and  daily  condescends 
to  intreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  all  these  we 
return  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  the  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct  ?  Not  Argu- 
ment :  for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Prudence,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our  Well- 
Being :  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  Nothing  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinning;  mere  corruption;  mere  depravity.  No 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  there  is  no  Wisdom^  or  Virtue^ 
m  Men. 

II.   The  Manner^  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  by  Man, 
is  another  striking  proof  of  his  destitution  of  Virtue. 
Particularly,  7%«  Word  of  God  is  rejected  with  Unbelief 
Unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  object  of  our  Faith,  has  no  ra- 
tional, no  vindicable  ground,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence.    But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evidence, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject;  all  that  ought 
to  be  wished,  or  asked ;  and  much  more  than  could,  without  ac- 
tual proof,  be  rationally  expected.     Accordingly,  all  good  men, 
to  whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have,  without  an  ex- 
ception, acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;   and  admitted  the 
Word,  which  it  supports,  to  be  that  of  God. 
When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Word,  his  own  veracity  k ' 
Vol.  I.  65 
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the  highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which  he 
has  spoken.  Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  rejected, 
because  it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved.  The  Evi- 
dence is  rejected  because  we  dislike  the  Truth;  not  the  Truth, 
because  we  dislike  the  Evidence. 

Unbelief  is  either  speculative,  or  practical.  In  speculative  im- 
beliefwe  deny  the  truth  of  the  JVord  of  God :  in  practical  unbe- 
lief we  admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

In  the  speculative  unbelief  of  Men  the  unworthy  manner  of  re- 
jecting the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 

1  St.  //  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitful  ArgunuHts. 

This  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 

The  Arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  Infidel 
Writer  advances  his  own  scheme  of  refiiting  the  evidence,  or  ra- 
ther his  own  objections,  (for  refiitation  there  is  none ;)  and  evi- 
dently places  no  reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors. 
This  has  been  the  constant  progress  of  Infidelity  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time.  No  instance  occurs,  in  which  any  In- 
fidel has  thought  it  proper  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the 
works,  or  Arguments,  of  any  former  Infidel.  The  Arguments  of 
each  appear  important,  and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself;  but 
are  visibly  of  little  force  in  the  eye  of  his  successors.  All,  ex- 
cept his  own,  are,  tacitly  at  least,  acknowledged  to  be  unavailing 
in  the  eye  of  each ;  and  his  own,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow 
him. 

But  if  these  arguments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, felt,  and  insisted  on,  by  all ;  and  would  anew  be  pleaded 
with  confidence,  supported,  and  relied  on,  by  others,  as  well  as  bj 
the  inventor. 

2dly.  When  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  often  re- 
fuitd^  they  still  allege  them  again  without  taking  any  notice  cfthe 
refutations. 

These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly,  and 
so  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphantly  urged,  that  nothing  but 
despair  of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers  from 
attempting  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected,  and  unat* 
tempted,  by  their  successors.     They  now  allege  anew  the  old  ob- 
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jections ;  and  plainly  because  they  can  find  no  others :  the  whole 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modem  Infi- 
dels but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went 
before  them.  While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress 
on  what  had  been  done  before.  Now  they  are  contented  to  re- 
peat the  old,  thread-bare  objections  over  and  over,  without  plac- 
ing them  in  any  new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evi- 
dence ;  although  so  often  and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make 
the  renewed  advancement  of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest 
men,  they  would  first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given 
to  these  objections ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew. 

Sdly.  They  rarely  attempt  to  argue  at  all ;  btit  attack  their  an- 
iaganists,  and  defend  themselves^  chiefly^  with  contempt^  sneers,  and 
ridicule. 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments ;  and  were 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  which  can 
find  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means. 
Yet  Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  throughout  her 
whole  progress ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults 
upon  Revelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argument  is  de- 
serted and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  arc  the 
weapons  of  attack,  or  defence ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  solid  reason  is  fiunish- 
ed  for  believing  it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelity  has  al- 
ways thus  done ;  and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very 
strong  suspicions  of  this  nature. 

4thly.  Men  have  exhibited  violent  Hatred  to  the  WordofOodia 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  men,  who  have  rejected  the  Word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it* 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ri- 
dicule, and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has  strong- 
ly manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  coiu*se  of  obloquy  against 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
ary; against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the 
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Character,  of  God;  agaiast  ReligiMi  al  biga) 

liousness,  morality,  aad  duty  of  ovwy  kind;  againal  all  tkilii 

virtue,  and  all  that  are  jfirtnoiM. 

Morhas  it  beeo  lesB  abundantly  i 
of  oppotitioBS,  and  peitecntioDa.  The  < 
the  most  furious  cruelty  against  ChriH  andChriniaaKi 
lAcitf,  Moktmrntdmuj  and  Pi^Htlvhave  oonliniiad  it*  Jf^rfiiraie 
BOW  treading  in  their  aiepa ;  and,  althoogh  perpalnalty  tailiBg 
against  persecotioo,  haw  proved  the  mat  bloody  aad  irahsaisK 
persecutors,  that  have  existed  since  thewoeM  bi^fam     v 

One  spirit  has  aninated  then  ail ;  and  one  -oooduor  chaiBel»> 
rixed  them  all,  fiom  the  beginning  to  the pnseiitiiBiek  Mbi 
deiimned,  odious^  depmved  eshibitions  haw  bees  i 
the  huaian  character:  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing  ptoofi  «f 
human  conroption  have  been  ever  presented  tot^  eym^of  .■■» 
All  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rejection^  have  «iifiN» 
ly  displayed  a  vOe,  depiftved  personal  character  f  m  kyv»  of  sh^ 
a  hatred  to  holinesa,  pre-eminent  nnd  wonderfnL  The  most  spt 
ritual  and  heavenly,  the  more  holy  and  exoeHent,  %mf  'dodrimMr 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated, 
maligned,  and  blasphemed.  Yet  all  that  God  hath  done,  and  spo- 
ken, in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  tl|e  cob« 
trary,  all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  marked 
with  gross  and  dreadful  depravity,  in  eveiy  stage,  and  in  every 
ibnn* 

The  praetieal  unbelief  of  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of  the 
same  Character,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  defoniHty*  But 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging  the  Word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  practice. 
An  inconsistence  and  shame  attend  Atm,  therefore,  which  do  not 
in  the  like  circumstances  attend  the  ipeeuiaHve  Onbetuv^r,  hi 
the  mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his 
obedience,  and  the  means  of  eternal  life  to  himself^  is  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  the  professed  Infidel.  His  speculative  views  are 
different ;  but  his  heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  cmmal  mmd, 
as  truly,  as  that  of  the  Infidel,  is  inms^yaf  gam  GW;  mi$ut)e€i 
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to  hiM  lam^  mitktr  ind€ed  emu  be.  It  is  not  gtrange,  therefore,  that 
we  see  unbelievers,  of  both  kinds,  exhibiting  their  rejection  of  thr 
Word  of  God  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  T%€  inUky  contained  in  the  textj  is  strongly  illustrated  hy 
the  Doctrines,  both  speculative  and  practical,  which  those,  who  have 
rejected  the  Scriptures,  have  preferred  to  them. 

The  four  great  classes  of  men,  who  have  openly  rejected  the 
ward  of  God,  are  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  Heathens,  andlt^dels. 
Each  of  these  I  shall  consider,  summarily,  in  the  order  specified. 

Ist.  The  Jews,  although  professedly  receiving  the  old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  yet,  as  you  well  know,  rejected,  and 
still  reject,  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  of  course  the  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  he  has  taught  to  mankind.  In  rejecting  Christ  they 
reject,  of  course,  all  the  tjrpes  which  shadowed,  and  all  the  pro- 
phecies which  foretold,  his  character,  advent,  and  mediation.  An 
those  types  and  prophecies  tennioate  only  in  Christ ;  so  without 
him  they  have  no  real  meaning.  Their  true  import,  therefore, 
was  denied  by  the  Jews,  In  rejecting  the  Oospel  they  set  aside 
all  the  Evangelical  declarations  and  doctrines,  contained  in  the 
Law  and  the  prophets ;  particularly  the  Gospel  as  preached  to 
Abraham  and  his  posterity ;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Law,  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
With  these  things  in  view,  it  must  unquestionably  be  conceded, 
that  the  Jews  are  fairly  numbered  among  those,  who  openly  reject 
the  Word  of  God ;  not  less  truly  so,  than  those  of  their  Ancestors, 
who  apostatized  to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines, 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.  You 
well  know  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  tUey  placed  their 
holiness,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  external  services ; 
such  as  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  other 
external  purifications ;  tything  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  ;  and  many 
other  things  of  the  like  nature.  In  all  these  the  heart  was  utterly 
unconcerned ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  was  confined  to 
a  course  of  mere  external  actions ;  firom  which  integrity,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.  Instead  of  these 
diings,  they  licensed  and  practised,  the  most  abominable  opposir 
tion  to  God,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  ol 
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their  fcliow-meii.  A  considerable  pari  denied  a  future  existence ; 
and  justified  all  the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality, 
which  have  every  where  been  connected  with  that  denial.  An- 
other part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  command 
by  permitting  a  son  to  devote  that  part  of  his  property,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  service  of  die 
Temple  ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  from  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  At  the  same  time,  they  perse- 
cuted, with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety;  bound  heavy 
burdens ;  shut  up  to  their  countrymen  the  access  to  religious 
knowledge ;  devoured  widows'  houses ;  and  wallowed  in  every 
species  of  sensual  pollution.  For  all  their  iniquities,  at  the  same 
time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  Elders^  or 
some  invention  of  their  own ;  and  those  who  taught  these  things, 
were  believed  by  their  countrymen  to  be  men  of  distinguished 
virtue.  Such  were,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  which  the  Jews  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  spirit,  which  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these, 
much  more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and 
Gospel  of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other,  than  that  of 
a  sinful  nation^  a  people  laden  with  iniquity^  a  seed  of  evil  doers. 
2dly.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and  profess- 
edly re-publishcd  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  re- 
publication he  left  out,  wholly,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Re- 
ligion ;  and  in  many  res{)ects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of 
godliness.  His  two  great  doctrines  were,  That  there  is  but  one 
God  J  and  That  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  By  the  latter  doctrine 
he  secured  to  himself  the  right  of  dictating  to  his  followers  just 
what  he  pleased.  Accordingly  he  delivered  to  them  a  collec- 
tion of  precepts,  requiring  nothing  but  a  course  of  external  ser- 
vices, without  the  least  goodness  of  heart ;  and  promised  Heaven 
to  prayers,  ablutions,  fastings,  alms,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and 
circumcision.  Religion  he  considered  as  founded  on  cleanliness; 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  one  half  of  Faith^  and  the  key  of 
Prayer.  Fasting  he  pronounced  to  be  the  gate  of  Religion.  He 
allowed  four  wives  to  every  one  of  his  followers ;  and  as  many 
concubines,  as  each  was  able  to  maintain.    Heaven  he  convert- 
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ed  into  a  mere  mansion  of  debauchery ;  and  changed  the  mild 
and  rational  mode  of  propagating  Religion,  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  into  a  regular  system  of  the  most  brutal  and  bar- 
barous persecution.  In  a  word,  his  doctrines  flattered,  and  licen- 
sed,  every  human  corruption,  every  sordid  lust,  every  sinful  in- 
dulgence. 

3dly.  The  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed,  and 
still  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  Ood. 

Instead  of  one  God,  the  Heathen,  as  you  know,  believed  in 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  Jehovah,  they  heaped  up  to  them* 
selves  Gods  after  their  ovm  lusts  f  debased  by  filial  impiety, 
firaud,  theft,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  lewdness, 
indulged  in  every  manner,  which  can  debase  an  Intelligent  na- 
ture. They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
insects.  They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
stocks,  and  stones.  They  sacrificed  human  victims ;  prostituted 
men  and  women  in  religious  services;  and  sanctioned  every 
violation  of  purity,  justice,  kindness,  and  piety.  Read  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romafis  ;  and  you  will  find  a  short, 
but  exact  and  affecting,  account  of  what  they  not  only  did,  but 
justified,  licensed,  and  enjoined. 

4thly.  Modem  Infidelity  has,  in  various  instances,  strongly 
commended  the  ancient  Heathenism,  both  partially,  and  in  the 
gross ;  and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines  has  shown,  that  the 
spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spirit 
of  its  predecessors.  It  has  denied  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God  ;  at  times  partially ;  at  other  times  wholly.  It  has  ad- 
mitted his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence ;  the  account- 
ableness  of  man;  a  future  state;  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  or  holmess  and  sin,  piety  and  rebellion ;  has  declar- 
ed all  that  men  can  do  with  impunity  to  be  right ;  has  licensed 
wrath,  revenge,  murder,  pride,  oppression,  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, fornication,  adultery,  and  incest.  Surely  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry for  me  to  observe,  that  the  spirit,  manifested  in  the  doctrines, 
which  teach  these  things,  is  in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to 
God,  to  truth,  and  to  righteousness. 

To  Jews  and  Infidels  the  Gospel  has  been  directly  published- 
in  form*     To  a  great  part  of  mankind  it  was  published  in  the 
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days  of  the  Apostles;  and  has  been  extensively  offered  to iM>j] 
natians  in  succeeding  periods  of  time.  That  it  has  not  miWk**| 
ojiivcrsal  progress  over  the  globe,  lias  been  owin^  to  the  i 
that  those,  to  whom  it  has  been  offeredT  have  in  so  many  iastt 
CCS  refused  it  acceptance.  Had  the  Ancestors  of  the 
gene  ration  of  men  given  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  wclc 
miasioD  to  their  hearts,  in  Uie  days  of  the  Apostles ;  it  \ 
long  since  have  been  preached  to  every  family  under  beifl 
Jleo,  therefore,  h^ve  slopped  its  progress  \  and  not  God. 

But,  as  the  fact  has  been,  the  OoE^pel  has  been  published  1 
frreat  f mrt  of  the  human  race  ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  ol  t 
it  has  !»een  rejected*      So  general  has  been  this  rejecti 
entirely  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  human  ch 
for  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nuiu 
those  who  have  heard  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  ana 
the  rest  of  mankind* 

It  ought  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  mnfi 
those,  who  have  professedly  received  the  Word  of  Goii  ift  i 
Chrtstian  world*  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  evca-yi 
try,  and  every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  tbei 
manner.  These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  J 
import  of  the  book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive* 
:spiritua]  and  heavenly  doctrines  they  have,  in  fornis  very  direi 
but  in  design  and  spirit  wholly  the  samCt  lowered  contin^ 
down,  so  as  to  suit,  or  ^t  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  ^ 
sinful  heart.  The  extent  also,  and  purity,  of  the  ScriptumI  ^ 
cepts  they  have  contracted,  and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  M 
professed  consistency  with  them^  a  great  part  of  those  evil  pil 
lices,  which  are  gratifying  to  a  polluted,  sinful  raind.  The  Dl 
irines  of  the  Gospel  they  have  with  one  consent  reduced  to| 
level  of  mere  natural  Religion;  and  that  the  natural  Religio%i 
substance,  which  was  taught  by  the  graver  heathen  philosopto 
and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more  decent  Itifidels.  The  prec0| 
of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have  taught  to  speak  a  moral  languSf 
undtstinguishable,  as  to  its  import,  from  that  of  Piaio,  Sma 
and  HtrbtrL  Thus  in  truth,  notwithstanding  their  profei|f 
belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have  rejected  both  the  Law  ai 
'he  Gosp«l  %  and  rejected  them  tbr  the  doctriaes  aad  prec^ 
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which  they  thus  inculcate.  That  such  is  the  real  design  of  all 
these  men  I  am  convinced  by  this  remarkable  foct ;  viz.  that, 
when  driven  from  one  error,  they  always  take  refuge  in  another; 
and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  often  confuted,  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument,  then,  is  this : 
God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  government  of  their 
moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  itself, 
but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supremely 
profitable  to  them :  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  love  him 
with  all  the  heart,  and  that  they  love  each  other  as  themselves. 
This  character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral 
perfection,  is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excel- 
lence, of  Intelligent  beings.  In  itself  it  is  high  and  indispensa- 
ble enjoyment  to  every  such  being ;  and  in  its  efficacy  it  is  the 
only  voluntary  cause  of  all  other  enjoyments :  a  cause,  existing 
originally  and  supremely  in  ffim,  and  by  derivation  existing  ex* 
tensively  in  them. 

This  Law,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  law ;  and  worthy  of  Jeho* 
VAH.  Were  men  virtuously  disposed ;  were  they  not  depraved ; 
were  they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be 
immediate,  universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  this,  wherever 
it  has  been  proposed  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  not- 
withstanding the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their 
obedience,  and  the  awful  penalty,  threatened  to  disobedience. 
What  stronger  proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  the 
Miserable  situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their 
Apostasy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  un- 
dertook to  rescue  them  firom  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end 
he  sent  his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  hum- 
ble, painful,  and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and 
excruciating  death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  of  sin,  to 
finish  transgression,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  In  consequence  of  his  atone- 
ment, God  has  offered,  anew,  to  receive  the  fallen  race  of  Adam 
into  his  favour,  on  the  conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in 
the  Redeemer :  conditions  in  themselves  indispensable  to  their 
return  to  God,  and  to  obedience ;   indispensable  to  their  Own 
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comfort,  boBOor,  and  virtae;  and  beyond  expresuon  easy,  i 
tollable,  and  desirable.  Ab  he  foresaw  that  they  would  still 
sist  this  boundless  lore,  and  would  fail  of  it  through  their  con 
tion,  ignorance,  eiror,  and  prejodice ;  he  published  his  Gospc 
enlighten  them,  and  sent  hitf  Spirit  to  sanctify  them,  that  by 
means  they  mi^t  be  saved.  Still,  in  a  multitude  of  instai! 
dmost  literally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great  as  to  prove  thi 
be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  of  Jldam^  they  h 
rejected  these  most  merciful  profers  of  boundless  good,  ermti 
his  son  c^ciA,  cm$i  amiempi  on  ki$  crossy  mecamUed  the  6/001 
ike  eavemmi  wherewriik  he  wot  sanei^kd  an  unkoljf  ikh^j  1 
done  deepiiB  to  ike  S^jfirii  of  Grace. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren, /ii%e,  I  pray  yauj  betm 
God  onil  his  vineyard.  What  could  kave  been  done  to  kievi 
yard,  ikai  ke  ka$  not  done  m  t(  /  H^ierefortj  wken  ke  looked,  th 
ekould  bring  fortk  grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berrie 
Wherefore  brought  it  forth  the  grapes  of  Sodomy  and  the  clusi 
of  Gomorrah  f  Every  tree  is  known  6y  its  fruii.  TJiis  t  vin 
plainly,  therefore,  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
morrah.  Its  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bit 
Its  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons^  and  the  cruel  venom  of  A 

Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is  ph 
ly  impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Law, 
soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  him.  As  obedience  to  this  Law  is 
only  excellence  of  conduct ;  so  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  a  vii 
ous  disposition,  a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which  phrases 
intend  that  unknown  cause,  heretofore  specified,  which  gives  b: 
to  virtuous  rather  than  to  vicious  conduct,  would  so  soon  as  t 
Law  was  proposed  to  it,  render,  in  a  sense  instinctively,  an 
mediate,  cheerful,  and  universal  obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind,  also,  to  apostatize,  and  yet  to  retain  a  c 
position  in  a  prei>onderating  degree  virtuous ;  were  it  afierwai 
to  be  informed  of  a  method,  by  which  it  might  return  to  obe 
ence,  and  the  favour  of  God;  it  would  be  plainly  impossil 
that  such  a  mind  should  not  receive  this  iiifonnation,  and  ( 
brace  this  method  of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even  ^ 
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rapture.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  terms  of  its  reinstatement  in 
obedience,  and  in  the  divine  favour,  were  in  themselves  eminent- 
ly easy  and  reasonable,  and  in  their  efficacy  productive  of  its 
highest  future  amiableness,  dignity,  and  enjoyment ;  if  they  were 
such,  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly  useful  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  such 
a  mind  would  beyond  a  doubt,  seize  the  terms  themselves  with 
delight,  and  the  divine  object,  which  they  secured,  with  extasy. 
The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
alike,  is,  therefore,  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknowledge, 
that  the  disposition,  by  which  it  is  rejected,  is  a  disposition  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  wholly  unlike  that 
with  which  Adam  was  created ;  and  the  genuine  moral  likeness 
of  Jldam  after  bis  Apostasy. 
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SERMON  XXXI. 

DEPRAVITY  OF  MAN. 
ITS  DEGREE. 


ECCLEBIASTES   viil.    11. 

Because  eentenee  againet  an  evil  work  is  not  execuied  spetdily^ 
therefore  the  heart  of  the  eons  of  men  is  ftdly  set  in  them  to  do 
evU. 

\m  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine ;  T%at  in  consequence  of  the  jlpostasjf  of  Adam  all 
men  have  sinned  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Universality  of 
sin  in  the  former  of  these  discourses ; 

1st.  From  Revelation :  and, 

9dly.  FSrom  Facts: 

And  in  the  latter /rom  the  great  fact^  that  mankind  have  rejected 
the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  design  to  examine,  in  several  particulars,  the  De- 
gree^ m  which  the  sn^ness  of  man  exists.  On  this  subject  I  ob- 
serve, 

IsU  That  the  humem  character  is  not  depraved  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  human  powers. 

It  has  been  said,  neither  unfrequently,  nor  by  men  void  of  un- 
<ferstattding,  that  man  is  as  depraved  a  being j  as  his  faculties  will 
permit  him  to  he  ;  but  it  has  been  said  without  consideration,  and 
without  truth.  Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Experience,  warrant 
this  assenioD*    Wicked  men  and  seducers j  il  is  declared,  will  mstx 
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mcnts  of  sin.  In  a  TirCnoas  mind  tkey  all  become  means  of  ?ir- 
tue,  and  increase  the  energy  of  sndi  a  mind. 

5thly.  T^ere  Unolmike  MimJL,  hjf  wafwr^  wr'm  m^  mrggfiMrsI* 
«cf  statey  anji  real  martU  Mteel/snce,  or  Evtmgdieal  viwhut. 

For  Iknewj  says  Si.  Paul,  {thai  m  m«,  thai  w ,  m  mjfjkshj)  drntU- 
eth  no  good  thing.  Tlu  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apoede,  tr 
enmity  against  Qod,  nol  nAfeet  f#  his  tev,  iieif&er  indeed  com  k. 
And  again,  J\e  maiural  man  roeeiveih  net  ike  ihinge  f^ike  S/Mt 
of  God:  for  they  mre  fooKehneee  unio  him  f  neOher  mn  he  knem 
ihem^forthejf  areepiriiuatfydieeemed.  T%aiwhiekii  (ofHySaitli 
our  Savioub,  ofiheJUehj  ie  Jlesh.  WUhmdfmih^  aaya  8^  P^ 
it  is  impossible  to  ptemee  Qod. 

6thly.  7%e  heart  ofMam^  ttfter  all  the  sAmiemesUe  mre  made^ 
whieh  eon  be  mock,  is  set  to  do  evil,  m  oiMtf  Reeling  emd  dreed- 
futmmmer. 

Of  this  truth,  the  Tesrt  is  a  direct  and  very  feioible  anertion. 
The  ward,  which  is  rendered,  yUiSy  tel,  in  oar  translation,  ia  used 
by  Ahasfurusj  Esther,  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  pre§mnpiimf 
with  which  Haman  had  risen  tp  to  destroy  Esther  and  her  nation. 
It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filed  with  a  violent  propensity,  at 
the  sails  of  a  ship  are  filed,  when  borne  along  by  apomerfid  blast. 
A  strong  tendency  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men.  there- 
fore, is  here  asserted  in  very  forcible  tenns. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and 
similar  passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or 
wish,  to  settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the 
Scriptures,  God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and 
yet  in  a  more  impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which 
mankind  have  substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are 
so  affecting,  or  so  awful,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in 
the  Word  of  God.  This  example  may  be  confidently  followed ; 
and  no  man  is  required  to  limit  this  subject  more  exactly,  than  it 
has  been  done  by  his  Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  7%e  Scriptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  m  the  fdUst 
fnanner. 

Every  vmaginaiian  if  Mar?s  hearij  saith  God,  if  onfy  evily  csn* 
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Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  suffering,  and  the  desire  of 
happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  All  these  are  insepa* 
rable,  not  only  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  na- 
ture, as  existing  in  this  world;  and  accompany  the  Christian 
through  every  degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attains,  as  truly  as 
the  sinner.  The  two  last;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear 
of  suffering;  are  inseparable  from  the  rational,  and  even  from  the 
percipient,  nature. 

3dly.  Same  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amiable. 

Such  are  natural  affection ;  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position in  childi*en,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years ; 
compassion ;  generosity ;  modesty  ;  and  what  is  sometimes  call- 
ed natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense 
of  the  importance  of  doing  thai,  which  is  right.  These  charac- 
teristics appear  to  have  adorned  the  Young  Man^  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we 
are  informed  that  Jesus^  beholding  him^  loved  him.  In  the  same 
manner  we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoned,  love  them  al- 
ways, and  irresistibly,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  view. 
They  all,  also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Christian  ;  en* 
hancing  his  holiness,  and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Without 
them  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  character  could 
exist.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  exhibits  those,  who  are  destitute 
of  these  attributes,  as  being  literally  profligates. 

4thly.  TTiese  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  are,  however, 
means  either  of  virtue,  or  sin,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  con" 
trolling  Disposition,  or  Energy,  which  constitutes  the  moral  cha^ 
racter. 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknovm  causr, 
mhence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  vir- 
tuous.  On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions. 
and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  character,  and 
these  actions,  are  variously,  and  extensively,  modified  by  the  at- 
tributes above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed. 
So  far  as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is 
checked,  and  prevented  from  operating  in  the  worst  manner,  and 
degree.  Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  at- 
tributes 9re  partly  extinguished,  and  partly  converted  into  instru- 
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ty.  Mankind  are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  bat  to 
all  these,  and  all  other  sins ;  and  not  jmme  to  these  sins  merelj, 
but  filled  with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftlj 
and  dreadfully  as  practices. 

II.  Themau  iruih  is  evident  to  every  man,  tfhe  examinet  tki 
inAjectfttitltfullif^from  the  state  of  his  omn  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  ezid<M«d 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner:  but  a  littie  attention  to  it  wiD 
in  no  small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

1st.  Everg  Maoj  who  serutimzes  his  ossn  heart  mi  aU,  knmosy 
that,  naturalbf,  Ae  mi  no  sense  ohegs  the  Jirst  and  great  eomnmid 
tf  the  Law  ofQod:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  %  God,  wiih  oU 
My  heart. 

This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of 
Intelligent  creatures ;  and  is  plainly  that  du^,  separated  froB 
which,  no  other  can  be  performed.  All  posnUe  motives  in  the 
highest  possible  degrees  conspire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to 
perform  it.  If,  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart; 
if  we  love  not  our  Creator,  Preserver^  and  Benefiictor,  the  Ao- 
Akht  of  all  good,  and  himself  the  Infinite  Good ;  we  cannot  be 
imagined  to  love  with  right  principles  any  other  being.  If  we 
perform  not  our  plain  duty  to  Him ;  we  cannot  be  supposed  to 
perform  our  duty  to  any  other. 

2dly*  All  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  own  Consciences, 
4is  being  greatly  and  continually  guilty  of  Sin. 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  of  future  punishment,  and 
the  pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  good 
and  honourable  character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence 
us  to  reject,  as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  doctrine  as  this. 
But,  in  spile  of  both,  our  Consciences,  irresistibly  impelled  by 
the  truth,  declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day ;  and 
we  cannot  hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration.  Were 
it  possible  to  avoid  the  acknowledgement,  we  should  certainly 
avoid  it :  but  the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we 
cannot  escape. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine stiU  more  strongly.  The  man,  whose  Conscience  does  not 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  di peculiarly  depraved  character;  not 
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merely  because' his  Conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but  because 
he  is  always  guilty  of  gross  sin  in  various  other  respects.  So 
common,  or  rather  so  universal,  is  this  fact,  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  proverbial  remark.  He  therefore,  who  is  thus  si- 
tuated, is  still  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  general. 

3dly.  The  Stupidity  of  mankind,  and  their  Hardness  of  Hearty 
are  strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine. 

That  Men  should  be  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  their  depravity,  is  an  event,  certainly  not  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Reason,  of  which  we  so  continually 
boast.  Our  sins  are  committed  against  the  Infinite  God,  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  Enemy  of  Sin ;  and  are,  therefore,  the 
means  of  exposing  us  in  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath  and  ven- 
geance. At  the  same  time,  the  character  is  in  itself  debased, 
deformed,  and  hateful,  beyond  expression.  Who,  then,  can  be 
supposed  to  possess  any  share  of  Reason,  and  not  be  humbled 
beyond  measure  at  the  latter  of  these  considerations,  and  equal- 
ly alarmed  by  the  former  ?  Yet  Mankind  by  nature  are  univer- 
sally, not  only  not  humbled,  but  haughty ;  not  only  not  alarmed, 
but  stupid,  as  to  their  danger ;  and  cheerful,  gay,  exulting,  and 
insolent,  in  the  career  of  their  iniquity. 

In  the^mean  time,  no  warnings  are  sufficient  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  guilt,  danger,  or  duty ;  no  counsels,  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  obedience ;  no  motives,  to  deter  them  from  sin.  The 
heart  is,  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  any  useful,  se- 
rious, divine,  impression ;  daily  becoming  more  and  more  guilty, 
stupid,  and  hardened ;  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  from 
duty  and  from  God,  fW>m  hope  and  from  Heaven. 

Eternal  Life  is  offered,  and  has  been  offered,  to  those,  now  be- 
fore me,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer? 
Their  sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  con- 
demned. Who  has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty 
has  in  countless  instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has 
obeyed?  God  has  called,  Christ  has  intreated,  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  has  striven.  Who  has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded  ? 
To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be  exposed  to  endless  misery.  To  re- 
pent, and  turn  to  God,  is  to  secure  endless  life.  Every  hardened, 
impenitent  sinner  decides,  therefore,  that,  in  his  view,  sin,  with 
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endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to 
or  obedience,  with  endless  life.  What 
depravity  can  be  given,  or  demanded  ? 

111.  T%€  same  doctrine  is  most  affectii 
eowrse  of  kmman  conduct. 

This  evidence  will  advantageously  a] 

Ist.  IVom  the  Private  Conduct  of  ma 

I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the 

scenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitw 

standing  all  the  concealment  and  disguif 

itself  from  the  observation  of  the  worl 

degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  v 

ing  manner.    In  spite  of  the  veil,  whi( 

over  the  innumerable  perpetrations  of 

ny  kinds  of  defcmnity  rise  up  daily  tc 

early,  bitter,  and  unnatural  contention 

What  affecting  tokens  even  of  in&ntii 

venge,  and  cruelty?    How  many  pr^ 

gratitude,  and.  rebellion,  in  the  momii 

therly  and  unsisteriy  coldness  and  alieni 

forgiving  hearts,  appear  in  those,  who 

and  flesh  of  the  same  flesh.     How  many 

tie,  base  sentiments  and  actions  aiBict  t 

derness  in  those,  whom  nature  makes 

spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  ever 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  far 

faults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  ii 

bour  to  train  up  even  one  child  to  vi 

to  prevent  one  from  becoming  grossl 

What  toils  and  pains ;  what  cares  and 

proofs,  restraints,  and  corrections ;  hov 

and  tears,  are  employed  and  suffered, 

be  accomplished?  How  rarely  is  it  ac 

then  must  be  the  corruption  of  that  hej 

efforts  necessary ;  and  which  can  resis 

From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn 

conduct  of  men ;  as  it  exists  in  our  owi 

What  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appe 
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Df  mankind ;  and  bow  little  are  tbey,  amidst  all  the  culture  of 
education  and  humanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  il- 
luminations, injunctions,  and  threatenings,  of  Religion,  disposed 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  bene- 
volence towards  each  other  ?  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a 
very  humble  office,  or  some  other  trifling  object  of  ambition,  will, 
at  any  time,  make  those,  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  friends, 
vehement  and  irreconcileable  enemies.  A  furious  and  long  con- 
tinued lawsuit  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  decide  the  unsettled  pro- 
perty ;  a  lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury ; 
and  terminated  in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted 
hatred  and  gloomy  retaliation.  The  place  of  honour  and  power 
is  sought  for  with  electioneering,  caballing,  slander,  fraud,  and 
falsehood  ;  and  is  enjoyed  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  secret  resolutions  of  future  revenge. 

In  the  common  bargains  between  Men,  how  rarely  is  it  the  de- 
sign to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  al- 
though the  only  possible  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally,  to 
make  what  is  called  a  good,  and  what  is  in  reality  a  fraudulent, 
bargain  ?  How  perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neigh- 
bours commodities  of  less  than  the  professed  value ;  commodi- 
ties imperfect,  corrupted,  and  decayed  ?  How  many  persons  ob- 
tain their  whole  living,  and  spend  their  whole  lives,  in  this  kind 
of  fraud  ?  What  pains  are  also  taken  to  conceal,  or  belie,  the 
state  of  the  markets ;  of  our  own  circumstances ;  our  real  inten- 
tions ;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the  engagements,  into  which  we  en- 
ter? What  base  deceptions  are  practised  in  cases  of  bankrupt- 
cy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetrated,  in  order  to  attain  legally  the 
character,  and  immunities,  of  a  bankrupt?  How  difficult  has  it 
been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  can  at  all  secure  to  creditors 
an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains  of  a  bankrupt's  proper- 
ty ?  How  strange  would  the  observations,  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing, appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings  ? 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  looked  for 
among  rational  beings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and 
most  pleasing,  of  all  those,  which  are  in  our  power.  To  this 
union  of  affections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this 
delightful  harmony  of  life^  all  our  interests  strongly  lead  us,  with 
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matireg  highly  noble  and  affectingly 
could  Miy,  and  with  plain  propriety 
who  ctmfimdf  Not  a  small  part  of  i 
writings,  is  filled  with  bitter  complaini 
tons,  broken  friendship ;  and  of  unfi 
friends.  Why  are  we  not  friends  f  < 
of  the  reason? 

Tkt  pitaturei  ofMen^  their  darling 
ha?e  ever  seemed  to  me  an  affecting 
in  our  nattn^e. 

St.  James  directs,  1$  anjf  nmm  nffit 
merry,  (that  is,  cheerful,)  lei  Asm  eing  f 
the  hours  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innc 
ployment  recommended,)  gratefully  to 
selves.  Such  are  the  amusements,  s 
mended  by  an  Apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actus 
shall,  without  any  particular  notice,  p 
ments,  so  greedily  sought,  so  high) 
established,  under  the  sanctions  of  1 
other  Heathen  countries :  the  public^ 
contended  for  superiority  in  feats  oi 
gladiatorial  shows,  in  whfch  men,  trai 
ered  each  other  for  the  amusement  of 
exposures  of  human  beings  to  the  fury 
sands  enjoyed  the  sport  of  seeing  the 
entertainment.  I  will  not  dwell  upoi 
Milgar  and  the  savage,  men  of  high  r 
and  of  polished  manners,  and,  what  is 
disgusting,  women  of  the  first  birth,  edi 
regularly  present.  I  will  pass  by  the 
sunk,  for  a  week  every  year,  into  the  co 
tism,  and  all  distinction  «nd  decency  ¥ 
the  investigation  might  be,  it  must,  for 
ted  on  the  present  occasion. 

Let  me  then  ask,  What  are  the  actus 
with  eager  favouritism  in  countries,  c 
tian?    Go  to  the  table^  where  prwisi 
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the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof^  and  you  will  find  one  answer 
to  the  question*  What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around 
it  ?  Or  rather,  what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become, 
before  the  table  is  deserted  ?  To  pass  the  enormous  expense, 
care,  and  anxiety,  with  which  nature  and  art  are  employed  and 
ransacked,  to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  pa- 
late ;  in  how  many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world,  is  a  feast  the  mere  resort  of  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness ?  How  swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infi- 
nite God  abused  to  the  prostitution  of  Man ;  to  the  destruction  of 
his  health,  the  waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the 
neglect  of  his  duty,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  the  stupefaction 
of  his  reason,  the  loss  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  Soul  ? 
How  many  drunkards,  think  you.  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in 
a  single  century,  th^  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Chris- 
tians, around  the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished 
members  of  society  ?  How  many  more  gluttons  ?  What  a  scene 
of  low  and  vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented 
by  taverns,  ale-houses,  and  dram-shops  ;  and  on  days  of  public 
rejoicing  and  festivity  ? 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse-race  ;  another  darling  diversion 
of  mankind ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only,  but  of 
the  enlightened  and  polished ;  nay,  even  of  the  noble  and  digni- 
fied, ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  ?  The 
professed  object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses  run  a  race,  and 
one  outstrip  the  other  in  his  speed.  Without  calling  in  question 
the  lawfiilness  of  setting  these  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  their 
powers  for  our  amusement ;  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our 
view  by  the  bets  which  are  laid,  the  firaud  and  falsehood  prac- 
tised ;  the  perjuries,  oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemies,  uttered ; 
the  drunkenness  and  sloth,  which  are  indulged ;  the  battles, 
which  are  fought ;  and  the  universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which 
is  accomplished. 

At  a  Cockpit,  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  mul- 
titudes of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound ; 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  horrid;  a  cru- 
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elty  impossible  lo  that  righteous  man^  who  is  merciful  to  his  beasl^ 
and  of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power. 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  BuU-baU- 
ing ;  an  amusement  wairanted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  de- 
liberate decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The 
strength  and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  verj 
means  of  torturing  him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies,  which 
can  easily  be  devised :  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but  esta- 
blished, for  the  sake  of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from 
offence  and  disappointment,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other, 
for. the  purpose  of  slaking  the  thirst  for  pleasure  in  minds,  which 
can  find  delight  in  ferocity,  anguish,  and  death. 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table.     I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or  set  ol  di- 
versions, is  found  here  ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehensible  extent 
sought  in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage.      Here,  fraud  in 
every  form  begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  business.      Here, 
is  the  chamber  of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,   animosity, 
profaneness,  contention,  drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity. 
Here,  property  is  wickedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.     Here,  time 
is  most  shamefully  and  sinfully  wasted*     Here,  all  duties  are 
most  dreadfully  neglected;  and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  the 
character,  the  family,  and  the  soul  are  consigned  to  perdition. 
From  the  gaming  table  turn  your  researches  next  to  the  Tkea- 
ire*     Think,  first,  of  the  almost  uniform  character  of  the  misera- 
ble wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion.     How 
low  are  they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen ;  and  how  low 
do  they  fall,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment,  to  which 
they  are  most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  themselves  ?     If  you 
are  at  a  loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  panegyric,  of 
this  class  of  mankind.     You  will  find  it  filled  up  with  crimes, 
which  disgrace  the  name  even  of  sinful  Man,  and  with  cha- 
iK,     meters,  which  are  a  blot  even  on  this  guilty  world.     Consider, 
■Li'.Jiezt  the  Performances^  which  these  unhappy  men  and  women  are 
V  .employed  to  exhibit.     How  few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or 
r     without  a  sigh,  by  a  person,  not  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  i% 
J      virtue,  and  even  to  sobriety  ?    How  great  a  part  are  mere  mean^ 
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of  pollution?  What  art,  labour,  and  genius,  are  engaged  hi 
them  to  garciish  gross  and  dreadful  vice ;  to  disguise  its  nature 
and  effects ;  to  robe  it  in  the  princely  attire  of  virtue ;  and  to 
crown  it  with  the  cewards  of  well-doing  ?  How  often  is  even 
common  decency  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to  flight?  In  how 
many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  corruption  softly  and  se- 
cretly instilled  into  the  soul?  In  how  many  instances  is  Virtue 
defaced,  dishonoured,  and,  like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  crown- 
ed with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pretend- 
ed and  insolent  homage  ? 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  ihe  Audience^  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  this  au- 
dience composed?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  widi  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her  acquaint- 
ance ?  Of  how  many,  who  are  strangers  to  all  good  ?  Of  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decency;  to  whom  vice  i? 
pleasing,  and  grossness  an  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  little  part 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of 
polluted  sentiments,  and  polluted  characters ;  in  which  whatever 
is  not  directly  and  openly  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the 
white  covering,  intended  to  shroud  from  the  eye  the  death  and 
rottenness  within.  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in 
thousands  of  dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  plays,  as  an  Aposde  would  have  pro- 
nounced innocent,  to  furnish  a  single  stage  for  a  single  season. 

From  the  Stage,  men  are  directly  prepared  to  go  to  the  BrolheL 
The  corruption  of  the  one  fits  the  mind  with  no  common  prepa- 
ration to  direct  its  course  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  first  facts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afflicts,  the 
thinking  mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of 
9in  and  perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled 
by  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  by  those  who 
iave  been  baptized  into  the  nanie  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
7fthe  Holy  Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  arc  frequented  by  vast 
nultitudes :  and  another,  that  these  arc  not  composed  of  the  lovr. 
.gnorant,  and  despised,  only ;    but.    in  ffreat  number*,  of  the 
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had  a  less  share  in  this  charge.  Modem  lewdness,  although 
usually  concealed  with  care  firom  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet 
publicly  proceeded  to  lengths,  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of 
cool  contemplation,  sicken  the  heart  of  delicacy,  and  turn  back 
the  eye  of  virtue  with  horror.  The  world  has  become  com- 
plaisant to  it ;  and  changed  its  very  language,  to  give  soft  and  im- 
posing  names  to  the  wretches,  who  have  robbed  the  swine  of 
their  stye,  or  wallowed  at  their  side  in  the  mire.  The  prostitute 
is  misnamed  with  softening  appellations,  intended  to  veil  her 
odious  character,  and  her  enormous  crimes.  The  lewd  man  is 
styled  a  man  of  gaiety,  spirit,  and  life  ;  a  man  of  the  world ;  a 
liberal  man ;  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  superstition. 

At  the  same  time,  means  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law,  and 
pursued  with  impunity,  are  employed  to  cherish  this  worst,  this 
most  fatal,  of  all  evils.  Houses  of  pollution  in  immense  num- 
bers are  erected,  allowed,  and  frequented.  Abandoned  women 
are  brought  forward  to  places  of  public  and  honourable  resort ;  ad- 
mitted without  opposition  to  assemblies  for  amusement,  made  up 
of  those,  who  fill  the  upper  spheres  of  life ;  seated  at  tables  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour.  Genius  pros- 
titutes its  elevated  powers  to  seduce  the  miserable  victim,  to 
varnish  the  guilt  of  pollution,  to  soothe  to  torpor  the  wounded 
conscience,  and  to  make  the  way  to  Hell  smooth,  pleasant,  and  un- 
suspected :  forms  and  tunes  the  enchanting  song,  to  imbrute  the 
heedless  mind :  fieishions  and  animates  the  marble  into  every 
form  of  temptation :  traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  symmetry 
and  beauty,  and  sheds  the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  cor- 
rupt and  to  ruin.  The  shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  publicly 
holds  out  the  infamous  book,  the  alluring  image,  and  the  fasci- 
nating picture,  to  every  passenger ;  and,  in  defiance  of  laws  and 
magistrates,  eagerly  helps  forward  the  work  of  destruction. 

All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
Those,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beings,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  life  to  be  secured.  All 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvation ;  have  been  exhort- 
ed to  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer;  and  have  been  earnest- 
ly invited  to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  pardon^  is 
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lioundcii  by  ihat  niomenlary  life ;  and  each  feels  his  lime  to  1 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  j 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such,  then,  are  the  pleasures  of  mankind.     What,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a  mor 
rious  aspect? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  ii 
tigator.  is  their  general  and  wotiderfnl  profanation  of  the  nai 
Gad*  To  this  sin.  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hi 
any  temptation.  Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the 
racter  of  disinterestedness;  and  the  sin  is  committed  fron 
pure  love  of  sinning.  Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  ihi^ 
practice  ?  The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish 
the  Christian  nations,  professing  widely  ditferent  views,  in  i 
respects,  concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in 
faning  his  awful  name.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters, 
ever  discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.  The  sace  anc 
blockhead,  the  gentleman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  am 
peasant,  join  their  voices  in  unison  ;  and  form  one  great  ch 
not  for  the  praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.  The  P 
swears  on  his  throne,  and  the  bejij^ar  on  his  dunghill  :  the 
lisps  out  the  imperfect  curse,  and  liic  longur  of  the  man  of 
hairs  trembles  boneatli  the  faltering  blasphemy.  From  CuiiJ 
loJapanihv  general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  i 
the  odour  of  swett  incrnse,  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  inij 
infinitely  dJNgracefiil  to  our  rea>on,  immensely  ungrateful. 
Immensely  wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  elliision  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  mitill^ 
falsehood^  which  in  such  an  astonishing  manner  clouds  and 
i^mces  liiis  miserable  world.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
fue,  and  consequently  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  socif»tj 
the  proper  sense,  cannot  exist.  Even  the  dreadfiil  banc 
thieves  and  ruffians  are  j>roverbially  acknowledged  to  be  im 
tul  to  it  for  their  own  horrid  union.  Dut  cast  your  eyes  ove 
wide  world,  and  mark  how  extensively /n///*  has  fail  in  i 
-trcets  of  cities,  ilic  solitary  habitations  of  the  country,  anc 
wild  retreats  of  the  savage  and  barbarian.  Mark  how  soon 
hood  begins  to  blacken  the  tongue  of  the  child,  and  how  gr 
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to  deepen  its  hue  with  the  increase  of  years*  Trace,  if  you  can, 
without  intense  mortification,  the  secret  windings  of  the  private 
slanderer ;  and  behold,  if  you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless 
multitudes  the  impudent,  unblushing  lies  of  public  news-papers. 
Survey  with  horror,  for  without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  per- 
juries of  testimony,  the  perjuries  of  elections,  the  perjuries  of  the 
custom-house,  and  the  perjuries  of  public  office.  Look  with  still 
more  amazement  and  regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  great  and 
powerful.  "  Truth,"  said  Kins^  John  of  France, "  if  banished  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  still  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  bosom>» 
of  princes/'  Yet  how  regularly  from  year  to  year,  and  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  courts  and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  suc- 
cessively, the  same  facts,  without  a  retraction,  and  without  a  blush. 
Cast  your  eyes,  and  tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast 
them,  on  the  mountainous  mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidi- 
ous Learning,  and  infidel  philosophy,  against  the  Word  of  God. 
and  against  all  the  interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man. 
When  you  have  done  these  things ;  finish  the  humiliating  inves- 
tigation by  gazing  at  the  whole  nation  of  the  frtnch,  swearing 
eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and  eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  con- 
stitutions of  Government,  adopted  within  little  more  than  six  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then  bowing  down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a  des- 
pot. 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud. 
On  this  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can 
dwell  but  a  moment.  The  Laws  of  all  civilized  nations  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it 
with  every  suffering,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  na- 
ture sustain.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and 
the  galley,  in  spite  of  the  gibbet  and  the  cross,  the  rack  and  the 
faggot,  what  commodity,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject 
of  fraud ;  and  what  child  of  Adam  is  not  its  mortified  object  / 
All  kinds  of  money  are  counterfeited ;  all  kinds  of  instruments  for 
conveyance,  or  security,  are  forged.  Vast  multitudes  of  man- 
kind gain  their  livelihood  from  cheating.  The  beggar  cheats 
you  in  his  tale  of  suffering ;  the  man  of  business  in  his  commo- 
dity ;  the  statesman  plunders  the  public  ;  the  prince  defrauds 
his  subjects  by  false  representations  of  his  wants,  and  false^repre- 
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sentadons  of  his  ezpenditnres.  In  LemJkm  onlj,  a  verjr  confopl, 
but  brfrom  being  the  most  coinipt,  city  in  Eitarope^  116,000  hu- 
man beings,  among  whom  are  50,000-abaadobedi  ftmales,  live  ac- 
cording to  the  sagacious  and  upright  Colquhoon,  either  partly  or 
wholly,  by  customary  fiBud;  sindanmirily  plunder  their  fellow- 
men  of  Two  millions  Sterling :  while  on  the  River  TXiimat  a  more 
systematized  robbery  has  yearly  wrested  from  individiials  no  less 
than  500,000  pounds  of  the  same  cuirency ;  and  from  the  Crows, 
during  a  century,  ten  millicAS. 

Duelling  €md  Smcide  present  to  our  view  two  other  kindred 
testimonies  <^  enormous  corruption.  On  these,  however,  I  can- 
not, and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  wiH 
exhibit  to  you  two  official  accounts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Ca|H- 
tal  of  FVance.  By  a  public  return  to  the  Government,  of  UrdM, 
deaths,  &c.  in  Paris,  m  the  year  1801,  it  appears,  that  there 
were. 

Legitimate  births, 14,839 

Illegitimate,  ......    ^   ;  4.841  [^^J!*^"^^ 

Mairiages,     /  .     .     •    /  .     .  3,896 

Divorces,       ....{..  720  ^Ab^a-jj^-hof 

Died  in  their  own  houses,  •     .     •     13,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,      .       8,357  (About two  fiftfaaof 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,      •     •         901  ^      the  wbol«. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  33,  1803,  by  the  report 
of  Me  Prefect  of. police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  district  of  Pa* 
ris,  the  number  of 


Suicides  was. 


657 


Men, 
Women, 

Men,       ,       -•  V    i*A 
Women,         69  <;    *^ 


Murdered  persons,    •     • 

Divorces, \ '    844 

Murderers  executed, 165 

Condemned  to  the  rallies, 1910 

Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,  •     1696 
Branded  with  hot  irons, •         64 

Among  the  criminals  executed  were  Seven  Fathers^  who  had 
poisoned  their  children :  Ten  husbands^  who  had  Branlered  their 
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wives:   Six  wivei,  who  poisoned  their  husbands:  and  flfieen 
children^  who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  register- 
ed, and  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Police ;  1552  kept  mis- 
tresses  were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
<^hrinks  from  it  with  horror ;  and,  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised  in  the  story,  to  be  human  beings,  wishes  to  deny,  that 
himself  is  a  man* 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  dreadfully  evinced  in  the  Public  Conduct 
of  mankind. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is,  I 
shall  make  a  very  few  observations  only,  under  the  following 
heads. 

1st.   Their  government. 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  Government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  by  Sub- 
jects^ in  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  evasions  or 
their  transgressions  of  Law.  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  ren- 
der tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom^  and 
honour  to  whom  honour.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform 
these  duties  with  a  less  scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other. 
Compare  with  this  precept  the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable 
taxes ;  the  unceasing,  and  immense,  smuggling ;  the  innumera- 
ble frauds,  practised  on  the  Custom-house ;  the  murmurings,  the 
seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malignant  factions,  and  the  furious  civil 
discords,  which  have  blackened  the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and 
happiest  nations ;  and  you  cannot  want  evidence  of  the  depravity 
of  that  spirit,  which  has  given  birth  to  these  enormities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Oovemment  itself  no  other 
than  an  administration  of  iniquity  ?  The  endless  train  of  evils, 
however,  which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source, 
have  been,  here,  so  long  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation 
and  writings ;  the  oppression,  fraud,  plunder,  baleful  example, 
and  deplorable  corruption,  of  despotic  princes,  have  been  so 
thoroughly  learned  by  heart ;  as  to  render  a  particular  discus- 
sion of  them,  at  the  present  time^  unnecessary.     But  howprer  fpe- 
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.  quen^  they  haive  been  repeated,  they  aife  not  on  that  account 
less  real,  or.  dreadful,  manifetlatioos  of^bumaii  turpitude.  I 
know,  that  it  is  a  conooon  refi^  of.t)ie  objectohi  to, this  doc- 
trine to  attribute  bodi  tl^H^  kinds  of  eviffefice  of.  human  <;Qniip- 
don  to  the  form  of  tha  govenunent,  and  not  to.  the  nature,  of  Han. 
But  this  complaisance  tp  humap  nature  is  OMt  ot  phce.  King^ 
and  princes  are  men  men ;  fukT  difer  :^om  ofj^  ngf^p,.  only  be- 
cause they  are  surrounded  hy  greatfr  tempt8^kM09.  Their,  na- 
ture and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with^ypurs  and 
mine.  Their  opportunities  of*  doing^gpod  are^  at  the  same  tfanei 
nnmensely  greater ;  and,  were  they  originally  virtuous,  would  be 
seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  to  their  ez« 
tent,  for  this  great  purpose  only.  Were  human  nature  pare,  as 
is  professed ;  were  it  not  dreadfully  corrupted ;  ki^  wojild  be 
the  best  of  men ;  as  possessing  the  greatest  power,  and  ^  in- 
dest  means  of  beneficence..  How  unlike  this  has  been  tbe  fiict, 
not  with  respect  to  kings  only,  but  to  almost  all  mea  in?e|^ 
with  high  authority.  Republican  LegislatureAkba?e  been  at  l^st' 
as  oppressive,  to  mankind  as  Monarchs ;  particularly  to  the  de- 
pendencies of  their  empire.  Rome  and  Sparia  ground  their  pro- 
vinces with  a  harder  hand  than  the  Persian  Despot ;  and  no  hu- 
man tyranny  was  ever  marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Republi- 
can tyranny  of  France* 

2dly.  7%«  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  still  more  dreamt  exhibitum 
of  wickedness  than  their  Government, 

Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  was  too  long,  and  his 
sufferings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embark- 
ed in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  number 
and  degree  of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age, 
and  in  every  country ;  and  in  all  has  wade^  through  human  blood, 
trampled  on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  and  the 
dwellings,  the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
employed  to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hell;  to  make  Angels 
weep,  and  Fiends  triumph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  de- 
basement of  the  human  character. 

3dly«  The  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  by  the  Religion 
'if  Mankind. 

With  this  subject  I  sliall  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.     J£- 
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MOVAH  created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and 
filled  it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  loving, 
serving,  and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worshipped  Devils,  the  vi- 
lest of  all  beings,  and  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They 
have  worshipped  each  other  5  they  have  worshipped  brutes ;  they 
have  worshipped  vegetables.  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of 
gold ;  the  Carpenter  has  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and  millions  have 
prostrated  themselves  to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  these  gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their 
sins  away  by  ablutions,  and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  pe- 
nance. To  these  gods  they  have  offered  up  countless  Hecatombs ; 
and  butchered,  tortured,  and  burnt,  their  own  children.  Before 
these  gods  their  religion  has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  un- 
limited prostitution  of  matrons  and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  sys- 
tematized pollution.  The  same  religion  has  also  sanctioned 
war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devastation,  fraud  and  perjury, 
seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds.  Its  persecutions  have 
reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed  its  countries  into 
catacombs.  On  the  pale  horaej  seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision, 
Death  has  gone  before  it ;  and  Hell  ^following  after j  has  exulted 
in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  number,  and  the  mi- 
series, which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 
Vol.  I.  69 
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